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1T»  TKADE,  COMMERCE,   AND  MANUFACTURES.       , 

THE  present  flourishing  condition  of  London  has  arisen, 
firom  a  variety  of  happy  incidents  ;  thus  fre  may  bring 
into  the  scale,  that  it  is  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  rational 
U>etty }  that  the  integrity  (^  its  merchants  has  ioduced  ani- 
Torsal  commerce  ;  that  its  pt^ice  is  exemplary ;  and  tbst  Ut 
chvitafale  institutions  are  unbounded.  Its  prerogatives,  en- 
franchisements, immunities,  charters,  and  liberties,  are  also 
encouragements  to  those  kinds  of  speculation,  which  give  to 
l«ndon  a  decided  precedence  in  universal  traffic- 
To  commerce  and  manufacture  may  juftly  be  attributed 
the  stability  of  empire,  and  the  opulence  of  individuHhj 
they  encourage  an  universal  spirit  of  industry,  remove 
local  prejudices,  and  elevate  the  mind  to  magnanimity  and 
wisdom.  Whatever  seems  necessary  for  sensual  or  inteilec- 
tu^  gratifications;  for  the  ease,  convenience,  or  elegance, 
of  Bfe ;  are  primarily,  or  mediatdy,  communicated  by 
commerce.  And,  in  proportion  as  this  has  been  encotirAged 
or  depressed  by  difierent  states,  tberr  progress  in  arts,  ma- 
nufactures, and  science,  is  correctly  marked  ;  and  by  them 
the  vivtues  of  their  princes,  and  the  vigour  of  their  laws, 
Kotbin;  more  amply  demontintes  the  txtitfa  ol  this  remarlt- 
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than  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire,  wliich  is  peculi- 
arly indebted  to  commerce, — for  its  improvement  in  know- 
.'Jedge  and  the  polite  arts— for  its  riclies  and  grandeur — for 
the  glory  of  its  arms— and,  in  short,  for  the  great  bulk  of  all 
its  solid  comforts  and  convenicncies. 

We  have  in  various  parts  of  the  preceding  history  noticed 
the  early  progress  of  commerce  in  London,  the  gradations 
of  which  have  been  as  extraordinary  as  they  have  been  rapid  ; 
and  though  it  may  astonish  our  readers,  yet  when  it  is  under- 
stood, that  nearly.  100,000/.  is  the  weekly  sum  of  the  cus- 
toms on  the  uuiveirsal  extent  of  foreign  commerce,  their 
■wonder  will  cease,  and  they  will  find  that  this  increase  has 
been  the  gradual  result  of  national  perseverance,  industry, 
mnd  spirit,  applied  to  an  unbounded  pursuit  of  successful 
navigation,  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture ;  all  center-- 
ing.in  the  grand  mart  of  the  world,  where  the  Temple  of 
Freedom  is  hallowed — where  protection  is  extended  alike  to 
alien  and  native — and  where  equal  law  secures  the  propertjr 
of  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant  ^. 

The 

,♦  It  may  not  here  be  amits,  to  give  the  reader,  from  a  late  ingeniouv 
pablicatiOn,  some  idea  of  ihe  immense  enhanced  value  of  many  manu- 
factures, from  their  first  raw  or  unimproved  material,  to  their  produce 
«t  a  marker.    '^  One  hundred  pounds,'*  says  this  author,  'Maid  out  in 
wool,  and  that  wool  manufactured  into  goods  for  the  Turkey  market, 
and  raw  silk  brought  home  in  return,  and  manufactured  here,  will  in- 
crease that  one  hundred  pounds  to  five  thousand  pounds — ^which  quan- 
tity of  silk  manufactures  being  sent  to  New  Spain,  would  return  ten 
tholsand  pounds — ^which  vast  improvement  of  the  first  hundred  pounds, 
becomes,    in  a  few  years,   dispersed  among  all  orders  and  degrees^ 
from  the  prince  to  the  pe^ME^nt.    Thus,  again,  a  parcel  of  iron-stone, 
which,  when  first  taken  from  its  natural  bed,  was  not  worth  five  shillings, 
when  mtide  into  iron  and   steel,  and  thence  into   various   manufactures 
for  foreign  markets,  may  probably  bring  home  to  the  amount  of  ten  - 
thousand  pounds.    Steel  may  be  made  near  three  hundred  times  dearer 
than  standard  gold,  weight  for  weight — for,  six  of  the  finest  steel  wire 
tpringf,  for  watch  pendulums,  shall  weigh  but  one  grain  ;  and,  when 
applied  by  our  best  artists,  they  shall  be  worth  7s.  6d.  each,  or  2l.  5s. 
for  the  six,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  penccs;  whereas    one 
grain  of  gold  is  but  worth  two-pence.    Again,  twenty  acres  of  fine  flax, 
when  mMiufactured  into  the  deftr^t  and  most  proper  goads  for  foreign 

markets, 
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The  consequence  of  this  fSitiooal  dfid  ttriaMe  quality  i*i 
that  here  the  tnauufacturc^,  as  \ve!l  as 'the  ptoduce  of  th^ 
several  British  provinces  are  amassed  for  sale,  as  Well  for  thi 
circulation  of  domestic  commerce,  as  the  exportation  to  fo^ 
reign  countries. 

To  the  port  of  Lfltidon,  ships  from  all  parts  arrire,  and 
several  branches  of  trade  are  by  law  peculiarly  confkied  tb 
this  city.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  East  India  trade ;  here 
the' Greenland  trade  is  delivered;  here  the  Italian  silk  tradi 
is  confined  in  its  importation,  and  here  only ;  and  m  London 
the  African  company  import  a  considerable  portion  of  thd^ 
gold.  London  is  the  great  hiVe  of  the  British  tradfe,  -whence 
it  again  circulates  to  every  part  of  the  empire;  and  regehcf^ 
irates  within  it-^elfan  unbounded  source  of  opujence. 

It  ms^  appear  burious  to  the  inquisitive,  when  they  c(mi^ 
pare  the  rental  of  the  houses  and  lands  in  England,  in  th<j 
four  last  centuries,  and  find  that  their  whole  aniount  dii  hot 
exceed  five  millions  of  money :  it  will  greatly  add  to  'their 
astonishment,  when  they  are  informed,  that  by  the  spirited 
exertions  of  the  citizens  of  London,  seconded  by  thfeufer- 
cantile  interest  of  the  principal  places  of  trade  in  the  country, 
who  were  wise  enough  to  follow  the  example,  that  the  reiK^i 
of  England  is  now,  nearly  thirty  millions  per  annufiiy  oi 
probably  iix>re !  A  benefit  which  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
land-holders  begin  to  be  sensible  ofj  by  the  increase  of  the 
fee-simple  of  their  lands. 

We  cannot  repress  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the'most  inteU 
Kgeiit,  as  well  as  liberal-minded  mqn,  on  this  occasion:  *' 

"  We  have  in  England  a  numerous  and  an  illustrious  Mo- 
bility and  gent£p,  and  it  is  true  also,  Chat  not  so  many  of 

-niarkets,  may|  in  return  thereof,  bring  from  thenpe  what  way  be  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds :  for  one  ounce  of  the  finest  Flanders  thread  haa 
lieen  sold  in  London  for  four  poonds ;  and  such  an  ounce  made^in  Pfan- 
dors  tfitd  the  fecdi  lac«,  ibaybe  here  soM  for  forty  pounds;  Which  it 
above  «eft  tiai«a  tJie  prioe  of  ataodard  gokf,  weight  for  weigbtH^-^Thik 
£ae  thread  i«^spim  by  little  d^ildrap,  Whose  feeUog  is  nicap  than  thai  of 
]grown-up  ptrople,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  spinning  such  a  thtea4> 
which  is  sqi^ler  tHan  the  finest  hair^  and  one  ounce  of  it  is  aaid  to' reach 
in.  length  sixteea*<hatisM^fda;  *  ' 
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those  families  have  raised  themselves  by  the  sword  as  in  other 
nations,  though  we  have  not  been  destitute  of  military 
heroes;  But  trade  and  learning  have  been  the  two  prin«^ 
cipal  channels  by  which  our  gentlemen  have  raised  their  for> 
tunes  and  splendor  to  the  prodigious  height  we  now  behold 
them,  as  so  many  of  our  noble  and  wealthy  families  are , 
sprung  from  trade,  so  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  younger 
branches  of  our  gentrj-,  and  even  of  nobility  itself,  have 
descended  again  into  the  spring  from  whence  they  flowed,  and 
have  become  tradesmen :  whence  it  is  that,  as  we  said  above, 
our  tradesmen  in  England,  especially  in  London,  are  not  aj 
in  other  countries,  alvvays  of  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
^or  is  trade  in  this  kingdom  a  mean  ^employment ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  readips.t  way  for  men  to  raise  their  fortunes 
ajid  families,  and  therefore  it  is  a  field  for  men  of  figure  and 
distinction  to  enter  upon  ^.'* 

Here,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  a  few  strictures,  upoa 
those  persons  who  afiect  to  say  that  trade  is  beneath  the  con-- 
sideration  of  nobility.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  liberal 
sciences,  the  clerical  and  legal  functions,  the  army  and  the 
toavy,  have  furnished  many  distinguished  objects  for  nobi- 
Uty ;  but  as  titles  do  not  confer  estates,  let  it  be  added,  that 
the  victories  obtained,  tl)e  estates  improved,  and  othef  con- 
tingencies, were  all  by  means  of  tlie  spirit  so  prevalent  in 
the  trading  part  of  the  community ;  because,  had  not  the 
army  and  navy  been  victualled  and  clothed ;  had  not  the  ne- 
cessary taxes  been  raised ;  had  not  the  loans  been  forth- 
coming from  their  inexhaustable  purses,  no  victories  miglu 
have  been  gained,  no  promotions  might  have  ensued. 

Let  it  be  granted,  that  by  prowess  or  any  other  means,  no- 
bility and  otheir  honours  had  been  gained,  and  adequate 
estates  to  support  their  various  titles ;  how  common  is  it  for 
a  shop-beeper,  by  industrious  and  prudent  pursuits,  to  leave 
to  his  family  an  unincumbered  estate  of  50,000/.  ?  whilst 
those  who  despise  tlie  circumstances  of  the  citizen,  boast  an 
ancestry,  who  have  reduced  the  fiunily  estate  into  necessity 
and  pecimiary  disease. 
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* '  Hie  estates  gained  by  the  citizens,  are  not  obtained  bow-* 
ever,  by  niggardly  conduct ;  rtor  improved  by  meanneas} 
this  is  evident,  irom  the  escpensive  mode  in  which  many  .of 
them  live  on  their  well-earned  fortunes ;  it  is  no  ^inasua) 
circumstance  for  a  London  Shoe-maker  to  keep  a  better 
house,  spend  more  money,  better  cloath  his  family,  and' yet 
grow  rich,  than  many  of  his  needy  superiors,  who  arrogate, 
to  themselves  a  degree  of&lse  consequence;  from  the  m^e 
possession  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  year.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  the  difference:,  an  estate  is,  as  it  were,  a  pond- 
trade  is  a  spring. 

Trade  is  so.  iar  from  bbing  inconsistent  with  a  gentleman 
in  this  kingdom,  that  it  makes  gentlemen,  and  has  peopled 
this  nation  with  gentlemen,  and  will  continue  so  to  dd, 
while  it  shall  be  supported  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  in 
neighbouring  countries;  for  after  a  generation  or  two,  the 
(radesmens  children,  or  at  least  their  grand  children,  become 
as  good  gentlemen,  statesmen,  parliament  men,  privy  coun* 
cellors,  judges,  bishops,  and  noblemen,  as  those  of  the  higheft 
birth  and  the  most  antient  families. 

'  By  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country^  trade,  whedier 
it  be  public  or  private,  with  respect  to  its  antient  or  modern^ 
^  general  or  particular  laws,  can  be  no  degradation  of  chi^w 
racter.  It  is  by  commerce  alone,  that  the  British  name  holds 
a  proud  superiority  ;  and  it  is  by  the  stand  which  the  citi^. 
xens  of  London  have  always  made  in  support  of  the  credit 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  that  such  superiority  is  maintain- 
ed. Surely  then  trade  is  no  degradation  of  uobility  * ;  and 
that  it  is  not  so,  let  the  following  proofs  testify : 

Sir 

'  *  A  young  gentleman,  whose  father  had  been  an  apprentice  in  Lop* 
don,  but  of  a  good  family,  was  insuhed  in  company,  beca\ise  he  was  not 
bom  a  gentleman  |  and  it  was  impK«d  that  the  father's  apprenticeship 
had  corrupted  his  blood.  The  father  was  therefore  determined  to  havo 
the  matter  investigated  :  for  this  purpose,  he  employed  Philipot,  the  he- 
rald, t6  study  thi>  point,  who,  in  his  book  called  '*  The  City  Advocate," 
determined,  **  that  an  apprentice  in  London  is  no  dishonour  nor  degra* 
dation,  but  rather  an  honor  and  a  degree,  and  that  it  is  very  foolish  to 
ep^base  honest  industry  with  disgraceful  censure,  and  unjuit  not  to  en« 
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^  • 

•-'8v  John  Sbimt,  mayor  of  London/  34  Edward  I.  Trail  In^ 
italled  km^bt  of  the  Qath,  with  Edtiwd  Prince  of  Wales.  ^ 
';  Sir  Godfrey.  Fieidtng,  mercer,  major  in  1452/ iraa  ap4 
i»oiiited  a  privy  councellor  to  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  I V« 
*  .Sir  Thoau»  Coke,  mayor,  1463,  Sir  Matthew  PUUp,  1493, 
SiT'Salpb  Jooeline,  1465,  Sir  Henry  WeaTer,  iheriff,  14S1, 
Sir  John  Young,  Sir  William  Home,  Sir  John  Percival,  Sir 
iohn  Shaw^  Bit  John  Alien,  .all  mayors  or  shorifia,  were 
created  either  privy  counceUors,  or  knights  bannerets,  during 
the  vetgns  of  Henry  VL  Edward  lY.  and  till  that  of  Henry 
VIII. 

i  -Sir  WilUasi' Fits wilUam^  m  merchant  taylor,  and  servant 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  chosen  alderman  of  Bread  Street 
vuuvd^  in  London,  .mino  1506 :  going  afterwards  to  reside  at 
Milton,  in  Nctfthamptonshire,  he  entertained  at  that  plac« 
At  CaTvlinal,  his  former  master,  in  his  misfortunes;  for 
which. heing  qUeatiooed  by  king  Henry  YUI.  he  answered, 
^.^rthat  he  hadnot  done  it  contemptuously,  but  because  the^ 
Gsrdinal  had  been  bia  master,  and  partly  the  means  of  raising^ 
his  fortune :''  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  with'his  gratitude, 
that' be  koigbtt^Mim^  and  made  him  a  privy  oouneeilor.  In 
Ivfliaat  wiil,  he]f^e  to  that  monarch  his  large  ship,  with  all 
her  taoUe;:  tx>  Sir  "Thomas  Wriothedfy,  his  oolfer  of  th^: 
Garter,  together  with  his  best  George,  set  with  diamonds; 
and  to  bis  breihi^en,  the  Merchant  Taylors,  his  beert  standing" 
oop^'  He  died  in  154^,  and  bis  will  was  proved  the  1 6th  of 
February,  that 'year,  This  eminent  ettizen  of  London,  at 
His  death,  waakiinight  of  the  Garter,- lord  keeper' of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  the' 
ilpmediate  ancestor  to  Earl  Fitzwil|iam. 

The  great  Sir  T^hpv(^  More,  lord  chqnoellor,  was  sheriff 
•f  London,,  ^n  iSXX 

'  We  will' next  enquire  whetherdie  primd  of  our  aMti^t  and 
present?  nobility  have  not  their  origin  from  citizens  of  Lon- 

cbvragc  h  with  praise  and  wtne,  u  the~^Bmie«t  policf  oT  En^Y&Ad  di4 
»Bd  doth,  in  coMitDting  oorpopMtotis  and  adorning  the  compsitiet  with* 
hanncn  of  ariM,  «iid  wpecial  members  thereof  with  i|ote«  of  i^obittty.-?*' 
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4on/  To  assist  ns  in  tbis  enquiry ^  die  pe'emgb  of  Great  Sffiir 
tain  informs  us;  that  Rebecca^  third-  daughter  of  Jotiali 
Child,  of  Wwwted,  a  citisen  of  London,  was  married  to 
Charles  Marquis  of  Worcester,  son  of  die  Duke  of  ^Beaatetr 
JO  1683  ;  this  lady  waa  also  grandmother,  to  the  present  JDnlm 
of  Grafton*  '        •  .  i.     . 

WiIIiam»  Marquis  of  Winchester,  head  of  the  nnfaJe  hense 
pf  Poulet,  married  first  £iizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Wiiliaoi 
Capel,  lord  mayor,  in  1503  ;  and  second  Winifredi  daughh 
terof  Sir  John  Bridges,  lord  mayor,.in  1520« 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  ancestor  of  the  present  Ditke- off 

Somerset,  who  died  in  1107,  married  Margaret^  daughter 

of  Sir  William  Wale,  alderman.  ' 

His  grace  of  Leeds,  boasts  of  his  descent  from  Sir  Edward 

Osborne,  lord  mayor,  in  1584. 

Wrottesley,  Duke  of  Bedford^ in  1700^  married  Elissabeth 
Howland,  daughter  of  John  Howland,  esquire,  o( Btregthamp 
%  rich  London  merchant^  from  which  marriage,  the  dukal 
family  of  Bedford  became  possessed  of  the  Streatbam  estate^ 
which  it  now  holds. 

•Stephen  Cavendish,  one  of  the  collateral  ancestors  of  the 
noble  family  of  Devonshire,  was  lord  mayor  in  136£.  - 

'  Montague,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  ancestor  to  the  Duke  of  Aa^ 
caster,  and  lord  high  chamberlain  in  16^6,  married  Martha^ 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Cockaine,  alderman. 

The  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  married  for  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  Sir  Leonard  Holiday,  alderttian. 

James,  Lord  Chandos,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Bernard,  a  Turicey  merchant,  in  1714,  and  was  father  to 
the  first  duke  of  Chandos* 

John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  married  the  nieco 
of  SirCharlea  Duncombe,  lord  mayor,  in  1708. 

Richard  Sackville,  ancestor  of  the  Dorset  family,  married 
Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bridges,  by  whom  she  had 
the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  lord  high  treasurer.  Her  second 
kusbaiid  was  the  above  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

Lionel  Cranfield,  merchant  of  London,  was  by  James  L 
for  his  grei(t  abilities^  made  master  of  the  re<^uests,,afterwards 

master 
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siaster  of  tbe  king^s  wardrobe,  then  inasfcet  of  the  wards,  s 
privy  councellor,  lord- treasurer^  and  £arl  of  Middlesex. 
<  'Were  we  inclined/ we  might  trace  the  citizenship  of Xon^ 
don^  through  the  whole  extent  of  peerage ;  but^  as  it  will 
be  aCiODe  to.  our  purpose,  to  record  such  of  the  nobtiitj  as 
daim  their  descent  more  immediately  from  the  city, 
«  We  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  exalted  name  of  Corn- 
vallis.  His  lordship's  ancestor  was  John  Comwallis,  sheriff 
erf  Lotidon,  in  1317; 

Richard  Rich,  was  sheriff  of  London,  in  1441,  from  hin^ 
desedided  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  of  that  name. 
V  Sir  William  Capel,  knt.  lord  mayor.in  1504,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  noble  house  of  Essex. 

William  Coventry,  sheriff,  1416,  and  mayor,  1425,  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl  of  Coventry; 

,  The;  Earl  of  Dartmopth  ddscended  from  Thomas  Lcgge, 
inayprin  1360.  . 

Tlie  Earl  of  Tankerrille  is  descended  from  an  alderman  of 
London^  ^n  of  Richard  Bennet,  whose  brother  Sir  Thomas 
Bennet,  was  mayor  in  1603. 

.  John  Cowper,  merchant,  was  father  6f  Sir  William  Cow- 
per,  bart,  The/amily  constantly  matched  with  the  daugfi. 
ters  of  citizens,  and  the  issue  of  one  of  these,  was  the  great 
Jord^chanpellor  Gowper,  Earl  Cowper,  who  himself  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Booth,  a  London  merchant. 
;  Chrisjtopber  Sherrard,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  high  sheriff 
off  Rutland,  in  1468,  and  ancestor  to  the  late  Earls  of  Har- 
borough. 

The  Earl  of  Pomfret  is  descended  from  Richard  Fermor, 
merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais  temp.  Henry  VllL 
.   Thomas'  Mildmay,  who  married  Avice,  daughter  of  Wil. 
liam   Gouston,  of  London,  was  ancestor  of  the  late  lords 
Fitz-walter. 

Sir.  John  Thynne,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Gresham,  by  whom  lie  had  a  son  Sir  Thomas  Thynne, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland  Hey  ward,  mayor  ia 
1571,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  marquis  of  Bath's  family. 
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Sir  William  Ward^  a  rich  goldsmith,  was  father  of  Humbh 
Ward,  Lord  Ward,  ancestor  of  the  present  Viscount  Dudley 
and  Ward. 

/  Sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state  to  four  kings  and 
'queens,  and  seven  times  ambassador  to  foreign  princes ;  by 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter*  of  Sir  William  Brown^ 
mayor,  1514,  had  issue  John  Lord  Petre,  the  head  of  t^t 
noble  family.  . 

John  Bligh,,  esquire,  of  London,  was  agent  of  the  London  < 
merchants  in  Ireland ;  the  present  Earl  of  Darnley  is  his  de* 
scendant. 

Sir  Thoma^  Leigh,  mayor,  1  Elizabeth,  was  the  ancestor 
ef  the  noble  family  of  Leigh,  ;» 

Sir  William  Craven,  mayi)r,  1611,  by  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Whitmore,  merchant,  had  a  son  of  his  own  name^ 
created  1626,  Lord  Craven,  from  whom  the  present  Lor^ 
is  descended. 

.  Maurice  l^hompson,  merchant  of  London,  and  governor 
of  the  East  India  company,  was  father  of  Jolm,  created  Lord 
Haversham,  in  1696. 

Thomas  Marsham,  alderman  of  London,  temp.  James  L 
was  ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  llomney. 

Sir  Robert  Ducie,  mayor  in  1631,  maternal  ancestor  to 
Lord  Ducie. 

Sir  Jlowland  Hill,  mayor,  1550,  ancestor  to  Lord  Berwick^ 
Sir  RichardHill,  &c. 

Sir  John  Poulteney,  four  times  mayor,  teinp.  Edward  III. 
ancestor  to  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  the  present  countess 
of  Bath. 

Sir  William  Holies,  mayor,  1539,  ancestor  of  the  noblo 
family  of  Holies,  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  ^c. 

The  present  Lord  Rodney  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
late  alderman  Harley,  who  being  himself  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  mayor  in  1768  ;  was  created  a  privy  counceiloit 
by  his  present  majesty. 

Among  the  Scottish  nobility,  many  instancesoccuf  of  .civil 
alliances;  in  our  own  time,  the  most  reverend  the  honourabk 
Pr.  Robert  Drummond^  late  aj'cbbishop  of  York,  xrmrried 
^    '  Henrietta^ 
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Btertrietta,  daughter  of' Peter  Auriol,  esquire;  ttiercbant  of 
/London,  by  whom  he  had  the  present  Eari  of  Kitinoul,  in 
right  of  his  uncle. 

'  Among  the  Irish  nobility,  we  notice  Sir  Richard  Gore,  of 
London,  merchant,  temp,  Elizabeth,  ancestor  of  the  Eairl  of 
Soss. 

Sir  Roger  Jones,  alderman  of  London,  father  of  J>r.  Jones, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  chancellor,  and  lord  justice  6f  Ireland, 
§emp.  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  ancestor  of  Lord  Viscomit  Ra- 
ndagb. 

Sir  William  Lucky n,  bart.  having  assumed  the  name  of 
Grimstone,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Cook,  citizen 
of  London,  was  created  baron  and  viscount  Grimstone,  aud 
^as  ancestor  of  the  present  viscoSint. 

'    Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  mayor  of  London, 
-  twts  grandmother  to  the  present  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Sampson  Gideon,  esquire,  merchant  of  London,  grand- 
lather  of  Lord  Eanlley.     His  daughter  married  Lord  Ga^^. 

The  family  of  Vemey,  intermarried  with  several  citizens 
and  their  relations. 

•  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  abov6  premises  is,  trade 
is  so  far  from  debasing  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  that 
bommeree  in  England  enriches  nobility  ;  and  has  beeri  the 
means  of  peopling  the  nation  with  nobility ;  we  have  therefore 
ft  right  to  insist,  that  the  houses  of  Child,  Hoare,  Drum- 
mond.  Gosling,  Curtis,  Bosanquet,  Peele,  Demnson,  White- 
bread,  Kenton,  &c.  8cc.  <:laim  as  higii  acknowledgement  in 
tbe  scale  of  consequence  in  these  realms,  as  the  houses  of  the 
most  dignified  members  of  the  peerage. 
^  Who  would  have  imagined,  at  the  distance  of  tLree  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  years,  that  the  ports  in' the  Levant,  whfence 
England  aud  Christendom  were  supplied,  bjr  the  medium  of 
the  Venetians,  with  spicei,  drugs,  &c.  of  India,'  China' 
»ad  ot^tor  eastern  cUmes,  must  ulthnatrly  be^  supplied  with 
those  very  articles,  by  the  country  of  Great  Britain^  at  aii 
easier  rirte  than  when .  imported  directly  frbm  the  Indian 
•horesv  Sueh,  however,' is  the 'fact;  and  to  prove  it,  w6 
iwljoift-tbefi^lowingstatehittitt  *•*    i  -  .  t 
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^oTwrkey  are  exported  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  iron, 
solely  in  our  own  shipping ;  the  importation  is  raw  silk,  car- 
pets, galls,  and  other  dying  ingredients ;  cotton,  fruits,  me- 
•dicinal  drugs,  coffee,  &c. 

The  exportation  to  Italif  is  woolen  goods  of  various  kinds, 
peltry,  leather,  lead,  tin,  fish,  and  East  India  merchandise; 
the  importation  back,  raw  and  thrown  silk^  wines,  oil,  soap, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dried  fruits,  colours, 
anchovies,  &c.    • 

To  Spain  are  sported  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  leather^ 
lead,  tin,  fish,  corn,  iron,  and  brass,  manufactures,  haber- 
dashery wares^  assortments  of  linen  from  Crermany  and  else- 
where for  her  American  colonies ;  the  returns  are  wines,  oils^ 
dried  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  wools,  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  other  dying  drugs,  colours,  gold  and  silver  coin,   &c. 

To  Portugal  is  mostly  sent  the  same  kind  of  merchandise 
as  to  Spain ;  and  the  returns  are  vast  quantities  of  mnes,  oils, 
salt,  dried  and  i^oist  fjruits,  dyers'  ingredients,  and  gold 

tCOLIK. 

To  Prance  are  exported  tobacco,  lead,  tin,  flannels,  horn, 
hardware,  Manchester  goods,  &c.  and  sometimes  great 
quantities  of  com ;  the  returns  are  wines,  brandies,  linens, 
cambrics,  lace,  velvets,  brocades,  &c 

To  Flanders  are  exported  serges,  flannels,  tin,  leac], 
sugars,  and  tobq^^co ;  (;he  returns  are  fine  lace,  linens,  cam^ 
brics,  &c. 

The  exportation  to  German}/  is  cloths  and  stufls,  tin, 
pewter,  sugars,  tobacco,  and  East  India  merchandise ;  the 
returns  linen,  thread,  goat-skins,  tinned  plates,  timbers  for 
all  uses,  wines,  and  many  other  articles. 

To  Norway  J  tobacco  and  woollen  stuffs ;  the  returns  vast 
quantities  of  deals  and  other  timber. 

To  Sweden  are  sent  most  of  our  home  manufactures ;  tlie 
importation  iron,  timber,  tar,  copper,  &c. 

The  Russians  take  off  great  quantities  of  woollen  cloths  artd 
9tuSs,  tin,  lead,  tobacco,  diamonds,  household  furniture, 
&c.  and  fn  return  sends  hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread,  furs,  pot^ 
a«b,  irpn,  wax^  tallow,  &c. 
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The  commerce  to  Holland  consists  of  an  luunense  quan- 
tity of  di&rent  sorts  of  merchandise^  such  as  all  kinda  of 
mrooUen-goods;  hides,  corn,  coals,  East  India  and  Turkey 
articles  imported  by  those  respective  companies,  tobacco, 
tar,  sugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  American  productions ; 
the  Hollanders  return  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics,  thread, 
tapes,  inkle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  wbalpbone,  train-oU, 
toys,  and  various  other  articles  of  that  country. 

To  America  are  sent  English  home  manufactures  of  almost 
every  kind;  and  the. returns  arc  made  in  tobacco,  sugars, 
rice,  ginger,  indigo,  drugs,  logwood,  timber,  &c. 

To  th€  Coasi  of  Guinea  are  sent  various  soits  of  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  iron,  pewter,  brass,  and  bardware- 
]&anufactures,  le^d-sbot,  suxu-ds,  knives,  fircoi-ms,  gun- 
powder, glass-manufactures,  &c. ;  the  importation  consists 
of  gold-dust,  dying  and  medical  drugs,  red- wood,  Guinea 
grains,  ivory,  &.c. 

To  Arabia^  Persia^,  East  Itidiesy  and  Chinay  are  sent 
much  foreign  silver  coin  and  bullion,  manufactures  of  lead^ 
iron,  and  brass,  woollen  goods,  &c. ;  the  returns  are  muslins  , 
and  cottons  of  various  kinds,  callicoes,  raw  and  wrought 
silk,  chintz,  teas,  coffee,  porcelain,  gold-^dust,  saltpetre,  and 
many  drugs  for  dyers'  and  medicinal  uses;  Hiese  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  tlic  ,West 
Indies;,  and  many  other  settlements  and  factories  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  which,  likewise,  constitutes  an  immense 
annual  return. 

The  trade  to  the  East  Indies  certainly  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  political,  as  well  as  commercial,  ma- 
chines, to  be  met  with  in  history.  The  trade  itself  is  ex- 
clusive, and  lodged  in  a  company,  which  ha«  a  temporary 
monopoly  of  it,  in  consideration  of  mcHiey  advanced  to  the 
government. 

In  oixler  to  give  amore  distinct  idea  of  the  general  commerce 
of  tiie  city,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  that  the  business  of 
the  various  branches  of  trade  is  transacted  by  incorporated 
companies,  who  mostly  have  separate  balls  and  other  con- 
veniences, for  the  more  speedy  transaction  of  their  luercan- 
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tile  concerns.  Of  tliese,  the  precedence  of  right  is  given  to 
the  halls  of  the  handicraft  companies,  from  among  which  the 
chief  magistrates  are  always  chosen.  Many  of  these  are  s9 
antient  and  opulent,  that  seTcral  monarchs  of  the  realm  have 
thought  it  an  additional  honour  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
fraternity ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater  test  of  the  riches 
of  their  funds,  than  the  charities  they  annually  dispense. 
Twenty-three  of  these  companies  dispose  of  benefactions  to 
the  amount  of  23,655/.  If  but  M.  be  givea  by  each  of  the 
remainder,  the  expenditure  would  amount  to  the  vast  sum 
of  27,000/.  per  annum.  What  metropolis  in  thfe  universe 
has  so  great,  so  amiable,  so  divine  a  boast !— >We  do  not 
take  into  this  account  the  numberless  other  public  charities 
with  which  the  city  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood 
abounds. 

T/te  Commerce  of  the  City^  as  ascei^tained  in  1 798. 
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,  Ships 
including 

their 
repeated 
Voyagei. 


Aggrega(e 
Tonnage. 


Foreign  and  Colo*  ^  „  gg^ 


f&r  l'^ 


Dial  Trade 

Foreign  Coasting* 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  \ 
&c.    -    -     .     »  J 
Ireland     -      -    - 
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British  Coasting. 

Coal  Trade     -     -  3,676 

England  and Walet  5  ,S  i  6 

ScoUaad     -    -    -  6S4 


525,148 

5,344 
32,824 

656.000 

300,000 

60,000 


Value 
of 
Imports. 


\ 

Value 
of 
Exports. 


£•         J.  d. 
23,039,533    7  6 

218,916  12  8 
1,873,971    7  2 

1,700,000    0  0 

3,900,000    0  0 

200,000    0  0 


13.444  11,779,31630^^57,421    7  4. 


JL. 


£.       s,  d. 

26,387,363  18  4 

83,?8l   12  I 

659,922  14  I 

10,000     0  0 

2,«00,0(jO    0  0 

300,000  .  0  0 


Total  Imports  and  Expofti    -    -    /;.  60,597,989  U  10 


29,640.568     4    6 
30,957,421     7    4 
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To  which  add  Inland  Trade,  &V. 

Total  oflmports  and  Export*  brought  over    ^.60,597,989  II  10 

Local  Trade  within  the  "J  Barges  and  Punts,  &c.  "J 
limits  of  the  Port  in  I  including  repeated  I 

Upper     and    Lower  >  88        voyagetwith  Grain,  >     235^00    0    0 
Thames,  and  the  river  I  Malt,  Timber,  &c.  I 

Lea     -     ...    -  J  estimated  at    -     -  J 

Add  also  the  Value  of  British  Shipping ,  He. 

•S  Lko  r        f  pritish  vessels   inl 

.'5  <J  "  5  i  1401  -C      Foreign,  Trade  >'7,600,000  0  0 

m'SI*^  i     average  -    -    -3 

'-S   •«  *^8     Corners-    -     -    -    700,000  0  0 

^  3  2  X  496    England  ) 

§  S  gi  j      32    Wales     >  Coasters     525,000  0  0 


wig 


97     Scotland  ) 
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f  Wherries,  Bum-  "j 
3349  ^      boats,  &  Peter-  J.      25,000  0  0 
L     boats    -    -     -J 


9,200,000     0"  0 


Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  estimated  value  of  the 
commercial  property  which  floats  in .  the  river  Thames,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  exceeds  seventy-  millions  sterling  ! 
When  to  this  we  add  the  coals,  and  goods  of-  all  kinds,  con- 
stantly exposed  in  craft;  ships  of  war ,  gun-boats ,  and  trans^ 
ports ;  the  Aot/s  for  conveying  naval,  victualling,  ordnance 
and  military  stores,  to  and  from  the  public  arsenals  at  Dept- 
ford,  Woolwich,  Sheerness,  and  Chatham,  to  ships  of  war 
and  transports  on  the  river ;  and  to  and  from  dock  yards  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth :  all  which  must,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  amount  to  at  least  fve  millions.  The  whole  will 
present  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  millions  sterling  of  float- 
ing property  *. 

Jt  is  thus  proved,  that  the  greatness  of  Britain  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  war  and  conquest,  as  to  that  vast  basis  of  her 
^    glory— Trade  and  Commerce  ! 

*  CoI^MhQun's  Commerce  of  the  Rlvif  Thames. 

Government^ 
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Government^  Magistracy^  Police^  S(c. 

The  city  and  liberties  are  under  thi^  distinct  govern- 
ments, civily  ecclesiastical,  and  military.  The  civil  divides 
it  into  wards  and  precincts,  under  a  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs, 
and  common  council ;  the  ecclesiastical  is  under  a  bishop, 
archdeacon,  and  subordinate  clergy ;  and  the  military 
government  under  the  power  of  a  lieutenancy,  which  is 
veiled  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens ;  the 
city  being  erected  by  charter  a  county  corporate  and  a  lieu« 
tenancy  by  itself. 

The  civil  government  resembles  in  every  respect  the  le- 
gislative power  of  the  empire ;  the  mayor,  exercising  the 
functions  of  monarchy,  the  aldermen  those  of  peerage,  and 
the  commoxi  council  those  of  the  third  branch  of  the  national 
legislature. 

The  mayor,  or  as  he  is  by  courtesy  denominated  the  lord 
mayor,  is  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and  is  an  officer  of  the 
highest  importance.  lie  is  the  king*s  inimediate  locum 
ienenSj  or  deputy  in  the  city  of  London.  His  office  was 
distinguished  in  ancient  times  by  the  title  of  portgrave  or 
earl  of  the  city.  He  was  constituted  by  Henry  I.  justiciary 
or  keeper  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  As  the  head  of  the 
city,  he  is  the  principal  in  all  commissionn  of  felony,  &c. 
and  the  chief  judge  for  the  gaol  delivery  at  the  sessions  of 
Newgate*.  He  is  conservator  for  the  river  Thames  and 
Medway  f ;  and  in  every  concern  of  the  river  Lea,  he  is 

always 

• 

^  The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  that  are 
passed  the V^fehair,  and  the  recorder,  who  on  all  such  occasions  are  at- 
tended by  both  the  sherilTs,  and  generally  by  one  or  more  of  the  national 
Judges. 

f  This  court  is  yearly  held  eight  times  before  the  lord  mayor,  at  such 
places  and  times  as  his  lordship  shall  think  fit  to  appoint,  within  the  re- 
spective counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  KJent,  and  Sun'^ey ;  in  which  se- 
veral counties  he  has  a  power  of  summoning  juries,  who  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  fishery  of*  the  river  Thames,  and  regulati<ML  of  the 
fijihermen  that  fish  therein,  are  upon  oath  to  make  inquisition  of  air 
offences  €ommitte4  i^  and  upon  the  said  river,  from  Staines  Bridge  in  the  - 

west 
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alwsLys  in  the  commission.  He  is  coroner  within  the  citj 
and  its  liberties,  and  chief  butler  to  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion.    No  corporation  business  is  valid  without  his  authopty - 

and 

wett  to  Yenflete  in  the  cast ;  and  to  present  all  peraoiiB  that  ar«  foaa^ 
guUty  of  a  breach  of  the  foUouiag  ordinances* 

First,  That  no  person  shall  shoot  any  dravv-net»  &c.  at  any  time  of 
the  year  before  sun-rising  or  after  sun-setting ;  that  no  fisherman  shall 
atiil-Iie,  or  bend  over  any  net  during  the  time  of  the  flood,  whereby  sal- 
mons, &c.  may  be  hindered  and  kept  back  from  swimming  upwards ; 
that  no  fisherman,  or  others,  shall  use  any  spear  called  an  eel•^spear,  lior 
exercise  any  flue-trammeU  double-walled  net,  or  hooped  net,  to  destroy 
the  frji  of  fish ;  that  no  fisherman  use  any  mill-pots,  or  other  engines, 
with  the  heads  thereof  against  the  stream  $  that  no  fisherman  shall  rug 
for  flounders  between  London  Bridge  and  Westminster,  &c.  but  only- 
two  casts  at  low  water,  and  two  casts  at  high  water ;  and  that  no  floun- 
der be  taken  under  the  size  of  six  inches ;  that  no  fisherman,  or  other, 
fish  with  or  use  any  angle  with  more  than  two  hooks  upon  a  fine,  withia 
the  limits  of  London  Bridge ;  that  no  Peter-men  fish  further  westward 
than  Richmond,  to  which  place  the  wkter  ebbs  and  flows ;  that  no  fisher- 
roan  keep  two  boys  in  one  boat,  utdess  one  be  at  man's  estate ;  nor  take 
up  any  wreck  or  drift  upon  the  water,  without  notice  to  the  water- 
bailiff,  &c.  and  all  fishermen  shall  be  registered,  &c.  under  divers  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures. 

These  orders  are  ibr  r^ulating  the  fish  westward,  between  London 
Bridge  and  Stanes  Bridge ;  and  there  are  several  orders  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  fishery  eastward,  between  London  Bridge  and  Yendale, 
touching  unlawful  taking  of  smelts,  whitings,  shads,  fish  out  of  season, 
royal  fish  ;  such  as  whales,  sturgeons,  porpusses,  &c.  and  preserving 
the  same,  at  the  court  of  coniervacy  of  the  river  Thames. 

By  an  order  of  the  10th  of  July,  1673,  no  person  shall  draw  the  shores 
in  the  river^. of  Thames,  save  only  for  salmon,  by  persons  empowered, 
&c.  and  none  shall  fish  with  a  net  under  six  inches  in  the  meash,  on 
putn  of  201.  and  the  water-bailifT  hath  power  to  authorize  two  honest 
fishermen  in  any  town,  &c.  to  be  assistant  to  him  in  searching  for  and 
seizing  unlawful  nets,  Sec,  no  fisherman,  or  other  person,  shall  cast  any' 
soil,  gravel,  or  rubbish,  in  the  Thames,  whereby  banks  or  shelves  are 
raised,  and  the  common  passage  hindered,  nor  drive  any  piles  or  stakes 
in  the  said  river,  upon  which  the  like  danger  may  arise,  on  the  penalty 
of  101. 

And  by  statute  57  Henry  VIII.  if  any  person  shall  procure  any  thing 
to  be  done  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Thadies,  in  making  of  sfatlves,  min** 
i*?«  cligging*  9cc,  or  take  away  any  boards  or  sttllef,  vndermtAe  banks, 

^^b,  &c.  he  shall  forfeit  51. 

And, 
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t  " 

4Uid  should  another  mayor  be  chosen  for  the  next  yesL$  in  th« 
absence  of  the  present  mayor,  he  being  living,  the  ejection 
:finpuld  be  void.  . 

;  Tbe  estate  of  this  mc^istrate  is  princely.  His  attendants 
are  the  sword- beai^er,  common  hunt,  common  cryer,  and 
water-bailiff,  all  esquires  by  their  office ;  beside  thirty  other 
daily  servitors,  who  have  all  their  domestics. 

On  state  occasions,  the  lord  mayor  is  superbly  habited, 
either  in  a  knotted  gown,  like  that  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  a 
crimson  velvet  gown  whenever  he  precedes  the  king ;  and  on 
lesser  ceremonials,  he  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  gowfi  and 
hood,  or  one  of  mazarine  blue  silk ;  the  three  latter  robes 
richly  furred.  He  has  besides  a  rich  collar  of  S.  S.  with  a 
jewel  appendant,  or  a  double  chain  of  gold  to  distinguish  hts 
office. 

I'be  day  of  his  taking  upon  him  the  office  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  grand  gala  day ;  the  cavalcade  by  water  and 
land  was  magsificent ;  and  on  many  occasions,  the  royal  fa- 
mily have  graced  the  entertainmen4;  with  their  preseaoe* 
This  stately  pomp  has  however  very  considerably  diminish- 
ed ;  the  lord  mayor,  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  is  said  to 
be  tbe  prime  person  of  England ;  for  Sir  Eobert  Lee,  theoi 
lord  mayor,  was  the  first  subscribing  witness,  when  James  L 
vms  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the  government. 

Time  out  of  mind,  the  mayor  of  London  hath  been  of 
such  high  esteem,  that  in  all  writings  or  addressee,  the  title 
of  Lord  k  prefixed,  **  whicb> '  as  Stow  adds,  **  is  given  to 
none  but  to  noblemen,  bishops,  and  judges;  and  of  late 
years  to  the  mayor  of  York."  ^n 

The  person  of  this  magistrate  was  formerly  held  invio* 
hble ;  for  during  a  riot  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  two  per- 
sons assaulted  and  struck  the  mayor ;  for  which  they  were 
instantly  seized  and  beheaded  in  Cheapside ;  tbe  king  ap* 
plauding  the  measure. 

And,  for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  the  navigation  and  fi«h  ia 
the  river  Thames,  the  lord  mayor,  as  conservator  thereof^  has  his  assist* 
ant,  or  deputy,  the  wajer-bailiff;  who,  together  with  his  substitutes, 
detect  and  bring  to  jottice  all  such  persons  as  shall  presume  to  destroy 
either  the  current  or  the  Esh  of  the  laid  river. 

A  list 
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A  list  of  mayors  who  have  rendered  themselres  famous  by 
their  patriotic  and  virtuous  actions,  is  subjoined : 

1283.  Henry  Wallis,  built  the  Tun  upon  CJomhill  to  be 
a  prison  for  nightrwalkers ;  Stocks  Market  for  fish  and  fowl ; 
Bxtd  erected  several  tenements  round  St.  PauFs  Church  Yard, 
the  profits  of  which  he  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

1337.  Sir  John  Poulteney,  draper,  built  a  chapel  in  St. 
Paul's,  where  he  was  buried ;  founded  a  college  in  the 
parish  church,  called  from  him  St.  Lawrence  Poultney ; 
erected  the  church  of  Allhallows  the  Less,  Thames  Street ; 
and  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  Coventry.  He  gave 
relief  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  the  Fleet,  and  ten 
shillings  per  j'ear  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles,  in  High  Hoi^ 
born,  for  ever.     His  other  charities  were  unbounded.  • 

1358.  John  Stody,  vintner,  gave  all  the  ground  on  which 
Vintner's  Hall  and  alms-houses  now  stand. 

1363.  Henry  Picard.  We  have  before  mentioned  tb^ 
entertainment  he  gave  to  four  kings  and  their  suite. 

1367.  John  Lofken,  fishmonger,  four  times  mayor,  built 
Magdalen  Hospital,  Kingston  upon  Thames,  and  St.  Michael, 
Crooked  Lane,  where  he  was  buried. 

1371.  John  Barnes  gave  a  chest  with  three  locks,  con- 
taining one  thousand  marks,  to  be  lent  to  young  men  upon 
sufficient  pawn ;  he  built  great  part  of  the  church  of  St* 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  Queen  Street. 

J  378.     John  Philpot,  hired  with  his  own  property,  one 

thousand  soldiers,  and  defended  the  realm  from  the  incur- 

sions  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that  in  a  short  ^pace,  his  men  took 

John  Mercer,  .a  pirate,  and  all  the  ships  he  had  taken  from 

Scarborough,  besides  fifteen  Spanish  ships  richly  laden.    Ill 

1380,  Thomas  Woodstock,  Thomas  Percy,  Hugh  Calverley, 

&c.  being  sent  to  aid  thp  Duke  of  Bretagne,  ^this  patriotic 

magistrate  hired  ships  for  them  at  his  own  charge,  and  re^ 

leased  the  armour  which  the  soldiers  had  pledged  for  victuals, 

to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  suits  *. 

1381. 

•  "  This  roott  noble  citizen,"  saith  Thomas  WaUinghajn,  "  that  had 
travelled  for  the  commodity  of  the  whole  realm,  more  than  aU  others  of 

his 


.1311.  .the, ^guf  jSir^ViUj^w  Walworth,  added  tpth^ 
thurch  of  §L  ]^icb^^  Crool^e^  I^ne,  and  |qun<|ed  ^^  coU 

1391. .  Adfiip  Pmifiie,  goldgnjitb^  in  ^  gre^  c^arth^  im- 

Jiorted  large  quantities  of  corn  from  foreign  countries^  si}^« 

due»t  to  supply  "^be.wantsof.  the.  city  and  adjacent  coun^. 

,l40p.    Sir  Tboinas  Knowi^  grocer,  erected  thepreseiit 

fltructure  of  Guik^uiU.*'  nsnediiied'  S/t*  4*^^hony's  Chiir^;!), 

ai)d  gave  to  hi»  comply,  bis  mansion,  lioyse^  for  the  relief 

of  the  poor,  for  0fer,.    He.  also  .caused  .water  to  h^  coiv 

Vpyt^  to  Niwg^te  and  Ludg^, .%  thp  relief  of  thie  prir 

soners.  '  f     .  > 

,  14p4f .    John  l^i^d,  draper,  rehuUt  the  churph  of  St.  ^m« 

ttin,  J^ondop  l^tope.  ^        ..    ,  ^        ^ 

1406,  Sir  Jphl?  Woodp99)f,  fi)grc«f  J  cahsed  all  theVeani 
on  the  rivev  TJbi^ioeSj  from  $tfLi)i^  to  the  Medway^  to  be  ({e- 
stroyed. 

140&.  Sir  Drew  Qar^Qtipe^  .gpld9nuth>.bQUt.gpreaJ:  part 
of  Gold^th  S^reet^  ^nd  gp.^e  U^s^  j&c«  tp  the  coffipany . ; 
l4A4^.  thpfp93  ^F^gpner^  mercer,  lent  to  kin^j  IJenry  V* 
towards: the, jflftiiitppanq^B  pf.his.w?ii^  m  Fr^pi^e^  ten  thqiww^ 
njark^  in  iew§ls.  Amqng  mmy  other  acta  of  his  jb,ej[i^$CQi\9p 
towards  the  city,  he  caused  the  ilitcbes  tp  be  cleansed,  t^ 
wallft  %Q  b9  nc^p^irfl^  Wd.  SW.tfibuted  J^qor^^,  as  Bfi  or- 
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I4ipt    Sir^JS^pry  B^r^n,  s^an^cr,  or4et3Ki  Jjanthpp^  to 

be  huDg  out  in  winter  evening,  froDOi  ^Ib^Jjipwd  Pay  tp 
Candlem^^.  •.•... 

Ij!l9.    Sir  William  3ey.enpke^  founded  a  school  and  ahn^ 
2M>ase  f^  geT^^oa^,  in  K«n.t, 

^i^l,    Sis  B^ichard  Wl^iHingt^;a<    His  J^anj^f^ctJ^ps  hayp 
been  before  mentioned^ 

•  1.422L  3ir  .Aol^)ct,Chieheley,  grpcer,  gave  apjot  of  ground, 
xm  ^^icb  f^^  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  WaJbrook.  i{e 
also  appointed  by  will, '  that  on  his  birth-day,  a  competent 

m%  tiine,  bad  often  rene? ed  ^e  king,  by  lending  faim'  l^eat  tfuoifs  of 
^Moey  {  4]ied  In  ipSi,  jifler  be  had  assured  lands  to  ihc  €itf  ,'lbr  the  i«4 
lief  of  thirteen  poor  people  for  ever.    Siow, 
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'dinner  for  two  thousand  fbui*' hundred  poor  citizens,  hoQse* 
holders,  who  tirefo  to  havfe  besides,  two  pence  each  •. 

1427.  Sir  John  Rain^^ll^  fishmonger,  gave  several  te- 
tiennints  to  discharge  certain  watds  of  London  of  fifteenths, 
and  other  taxes.     •   ^' •^"**  •• 

1^33.  Sh-  John  de Welles,  erected  a  chapel  at  Guildball, 
'where  he  ivas  buried. '  He  also  convey erffftiater  from  Tytrum 
to  West  Cheap,  forthe  nseof  thfe  ditizeiis.- 

143a.    Sir  William' Eastfield,  mercer,^  lihght  of  the  Bath, 
conve)red  ivater  to '  thfe  sevteral  conduits  in  FieeVStreet/  Al- 
.derniahbury,  and  Cri^legate;  he- caused  cbhdui^i  to  be 
erected  at  the  two  form.er  places. 

1439.  Sir  Stephen  ' Brown,* grocer, ' (Juring  a  tinre  of  f|i- 
mine,  ^h^n  the  people  were  pompeli^*  to  eat  btead  Inadb 
'of  fern,'  caused  corn  fo  be  brought  frpkili  Priifeia  to  London, 
*hi  such  great  cjuantitifes,  that  wheat ^as  redtfcbd  to  less  than 
half  its  price.  ^^  -      . 

•  '  14^0.  Robert  Large,  inw^et^igaW 
SoutHwarir,  200/:  to  Sf.*MArgam;*L6thbUry,'iiii/.  to  the 
•poor  20/.  to  Ldndori  BHdge;'dnehUiidrcil  maris;  towards 
Taultfrig the  wat^f-cbui-se  att'WalbrObk,  t?wdhundted marks '; 
to  poor  maids  marriages,  one  Hundred  marks ;  td  pottr  houie^ 
holdefsj  lOOZi  &c,  ':  '  '     '  '  '        *    ' 

r44e.'  ^Sir  SimoA  Eyre,  draper^  built  teaderihall,  and  left 
five  thousand. marks  to  be  bestowed  in  charitable  acti6lis.    * 

14*5.  SSr  Stephen  'Foster,  fishmongei^,  enlarged  Liidlgate 
%r'the  ea:se  of  the  prisoners.        "  ^       ^ 

1458.  ^ir  Godfrey  B^llen,  the  immediate  maternal  an- 
'ce^torof  queen  Elizabfeih,  Was  a  great  benefactor  to*  the  Va- 
rious hospit^^is,  lazar  houses  and  ptisoris ;  and  bequeathed 
npoo/t  to  poor  hbusehold^rs  in  Londoti,'and  200/.  to  pftoor 
htusebolders  on  his  estates  in  Norfolk.    *'  ' 

1473.  dir  William  Hampton,  fishmonger;  featited  stocks 
to  bt  set  up  ih  every  ward  for  the  |>iirtiAmeirt  of  tf isorderiy 
persons.  '  *  .  ';  ,.    f     .  *      .....i  ,.  » 

1477.  Sir  Ralph  Joccline,  draper,  knight  of  the  bath^ 
^orreptcnl  Uk  bakers  and  victuaUerg ;  and  repaired  the  ci^j 
walls. 

14S3, 
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l«3.    Sfr  Edmuijd  sai|i(Wf:€PWwnWi»  erected  1^^ 

at  Cripplagate.  ;    ^  i  .    ; 

1486.  Sir  Tbon^  Hill,  gKPcer,  built.  tJiQ  condu^:  in 
Cji^iceGhprcb  Street^  .      •  '    j  '. 

.,,.  1487.  gfir  Heauy  Col«'3  tinbouAddl  loyalty  to  U^^sy  yil, 
jft  9tatedhi  tfais  woxk»  irol.  i*  p.iil08i.  .:^.  /«    . 

1488.  SifiWifliftin  Home; !  salt^r,  gdAoe  .fo^e  .^RD^red 
marks  tQwaed»i  ve'|>airio0  the  highways  •  betyi^^sesa.  I/|n.dPO  an4 
XJaipbcjidge^;  »ud  was  a  oontribuU>r  to  ^  pre^Qrs  9t  P^M^s 

14.92,    Sir  Hugh  Cloptoii,  inercer,bmlt  great  part icrfjtl» 
kri^gt^Bp  St?ra)tfordf upon-Afro^f  vhe»  ino-.^w^  born,  and 
.vs^l  othqrwis^  ^ery  Qt^aritfiblp.    ,     ,     .   ,.>.,.'  : 
:    1495;  ,JSir  J^pbu  Percival,   m^cbllO^titylor^  fpundqd  « 
jgrcwnwr  kchopl  nt  ^I^cclesfield.  ;       . .  •  \        ' 

,    1503.    S?ir  Jphi^  Shaw,  goldsmith,  feept  pwrt  in  hi?  pwi> 
iioUsei  ftar  redjc«^ng  the  grievancea  of  his  fe^Uow  citi^n$. 
^  1504.    .Sir  Wifliw  Capell,  draper,  iii^  se>  wp.oages  fwr 
.fhepunishmeotpfrogu^  and  vagabonds*  .    .  r 

1506.  Sir  Thomiw  Kn^es*Qrth,  fehijipogi^r,  b^ilt  the 
.conduit  of  Bishpp^te, 

1509.  Sir  Stephen  Jennings,  merchant-taylor^  founded  ^ 
ifretf  8^ho0t  dk  Wolverhampton^  in  Staffordshire ;  ?till  roain- 
taiflpd  by  tbajt  icorop^ivjr,  H^  J^  built  gn^af  part  of  ithp 
:chwpb- of  Saint  Ayidrew  Upd^rshaft, 

1511.  Sir  Henry  JCeble,  .grocer,  was  a  gre^^  J!)^BrfaQtor 
to  building  St^  IVJary,  Aldermary  CJburCib,  and  athi$  defith 
jgavp  l^OOQZ.  ^onjrards  finishing  it.  >  Ho  likewise  gave  800/. 
.to  repair  .  high  way  s^on^  hundred  marks  to  portion  ^ppc^ 
.mai^s,  one  hundred  apd  forty  ploughshares,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  <?oukers  of  iron  to  poor  husband-men,  in  Oicford* 
^hirp  and  Warwickshire ;  and  |n  |yondo«,  sixpence  peri^eek 

to  seyen  poor  alips-nien,  for  ^ver, 

1512.  Sir  Roger  Ai:hetey,  drpip^,  provided  corn  to  be 
hou^d,  ii^  I^dpnhall,  f9r  the  i^ry ice  of  tbe  city,  m  case^  91 

^arcity.  .   ^       .  .       . 

1518.    Sir  Tboaja3  E:f mei^e,  goldsmith,  erected  the  cpQ- 

duit  at  Moorgate, 
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15121.    6!r  JdlfiVMlliM^rbe^  (k%^,  iiUUtM«16shm 
Crutched  Friars,  near  Savage  Gardens,  Towe^  HiJI.         * 

l^S6.  Sit-  John  AUeny  lAdrc^r,' ^ai^^  befcid^  k  rith  doU 
lar  to  his  suqcessors,  fiye  hundred  marks^  fts  ft  6totk  for  iea-. 
cosJ ;  fifad  ^bd  Ifdtit  ol  hii  tatidb  put^ha^d  of  ^h6  4ing,  ta  bc| 
distributed  among  the;  pocH'^intbeaevetfil'  Tmrdsiof  Lotldon^ 
jbr '^^t.  lie  '^(^HI  afeo  >«r. libeml.  l>eneftt<:ui^  tithe ^ri^nsj 
JStc.  ftnd  to  alt  the  poor  witHip  i^&waieB  of  the-  ^ity. '      '     ' 

V5S8.  Sik*  Ritttidril  Gra^^,  ttvsrcar.  ifetf  hfe  ktteif  i^ 
Henry  the  Eighth,  concerning  the  city  hospitals,  r^.  i. 

<A.        I'iAtf*  ■'-•\      *  •  '  §'        '  •  '  \  ,'!«»  'j 

1547;  Siricim  drettem^  itii»^r,  ibttm]€i¥^  A«e^b^ 
at  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  and  gavolO/.  to  e^ery  Hr^td^^  l^dddj! 
«o  be  didtridtli«l^*  ^»<lbg  lhe«  pobt".  To  ^iie  ^hfandr^d  kn4 
twenty  poor  men  and  womeri^  he  ^ve  to  d^^,-  thtM  yiittti 
^f  broad  clobt^V  ^t  iiin^  9haiin|r)i  per  yard,  ^4  W  oMlde  fato 
gotims,  ready  >^  tjyeir  backs.  H^also  gaVe-JDWi  tonos- 
{yitalsiii'Lohddh,  and  A%  portioHs  to  pefdt  maiddAS.    •  •  ^ 

1550.  Sir  Rowlatid  Hill,  «i^t«^f.  Th6  t^hai^bt^er  ^,  tb^ 
^reat  man  k  'best  d^etAed  ^t^  an  db^lisk-  oi"  ^JbserVi^y, 
lately  erected  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  bart<  in  Htiwkestone  i%urk> 
Bhmpshire,         *  -  •'  ^  .  • 

«  th^  fir^  stone  of  tJrisrpiltar  w^s  laid'bySil'  Ittcbaird 
WW,  'hiM.:  nieMber  in  s^v^i^l  '|)arliKments  f^k  khk  coQtlty^' 
on  the  first  day  of  Octobei^,  in  ikte  yfear  l^^S-;  who  citose^ 
it  to  be  erected,  hot  only  for  the  variduM  i&ises^df  ^n  chstrvz^ 
tory,  and  to  feast  tht  ciye,  by  piresteiiting^  to  ft^  at  one  view, 
a  most  luxuriant  and  ektensive  prospect,  which  takes  in  not 
less  thte  twelve  (or,  som^  assert,  fifteen)  counties ;  but  firom 
motives  of  justice,  respect^  and  gratitudie,  to  the  mefnory 
cf  airily  great -ahd good  itiari,  vi^.'Sir  Rowland  Hill,  lent. 
ifito  'was  %om  at  the  finniiy 'taan^ion  of  Hiwkstone,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and,  befilg  bred  to  trade, 
ihA  fiee  of  the  cifcy  tif  London,  became  otie  bf  the  most' 
considerable  ahd  6ptderitAiei*diahts'of  liistime,'an(i  was  ford 
inayor  of  the  same,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  atiftb  1549  and  1556 ;  -and  was  the  first  Pl-otesLtaut 
who  filled  that  high  office.* 

"  Having 
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♦  'f^Htsmng  ettibi?aced  the  prini^iples  (*f  thfe  IleformatiQiii 
he  liealocisly  exerted  himself  In  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
jbaotile;  be  eiEchanged  ttiisllfe  fbl- a  better,  a  short  while  ber 
jR^re  ihedei^h  of  that  pidtis  youhj^  otonarcb^  l^i^g  a^?^ 
Iie^y  sei^enty  years. 

**'  For  a  cohsiderablfe  tihie  previous  to  hi?  4eeease,  hegdvt 
ilp  his  niercai>tile  6e(iiipation&,  tbAt  be  might  with  mbrc'de^ 
Toteidness  qf  heart,  attencf  to  th€^  gr^at'pqn^ariifif  of«|tDo(J]e|r 
jirorld. 

**  His  lat^ds,  possessions;  alidtshnrch  patrotvage,  were  im- 
mense, particularly  in  th^  e^jttOtieB  of  Salop  and  Chester ; 
the  numbter  of  his  tpniints  (Viofie  bf  wh^m  he  ever  raised  ot 
jined)  amounting  to  pnethdtitohd  one  hundred  and  eighty*^ 
put'  as  appears  from  a  rental  yet  preserved,  and  co{iie4 
from  bis  own  band  writing.        -  » 

f)  BMt '  bid  private  virtues^  good  (\eed%,  and  munificent 
spijflt,  were  qilite  unlibiited,  and  extended^  like  the  prospect 
before  u^,  East,  West,  North,  and  Souch,  fer  surpassing 
all  bounds.  -^  Bbing 'sensible/  saith  Fuller,  speaking  of  hioi 
in  bts  Worthies  pf  Engbnd,  *  that  his  ^reat  estate  was  givefi 
him  of  God,'  it  was  his  diteire  to  devote  it  to  ha  glory.  He 
built  a  spacious  cbutch  ih  his  own  ptfrish  at  Hodnet,  an4 
jikowase  the  neighbouring  church  of  Stoke,  at  his  own  et- 
perice.  He  built  Tern  and  AtCham  bridges,  in  this  county, 
both  of  hewn  stone,  and  containing  several  arches  each.  He 
^q  built  other  large  bridges  of  timber.  Hefotirlt  and  eti- 
closed  several  free-schools,  particularly  that  of  Drayton.  He 
made  and  paved  divers  highways  for  die  public  utility. '^  Be 
founded  exhibitions,  and  educated  ttfany  students  at  both 
Universities,  and  supported,  at  the  iims  of'  court,  Otbefs 
who  were  brought  up  to-  the  law. 

•*  He  was  the  unwearied  friend  of  the  widow  and-  the  fti- 
therless.  He  cloathed  anmialiy  three  hundred  poor  J)eople 
in  his  0^  neighbourhood,  both  widi  -shirts  and  coats ;  and, 
in  the  city  of  London,  he  gate  200/.  (ah  immense  sum  to 
those  days)  to  St.  BarthoIoa)ew*s  Hospital,  besides  (saith 
Fuller)  -€00/.   to  Christ  Church  Hospital    He  also  gai^ 
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jnostiiberBlIy  to  all  th0  bther  hospitals;  Mi  at  iw  ^death 
bequeatb^d  1 50L  to  the  poor  of  ail  che  wards  in  LondoD. 
.  f^  He  had  do  chijdren  ;  hut  his  .relations  and. kinsfolk  vera 
fHHoerouSi.  ^ho  all  p^itook  largely  qf  his,.bQil9t}(,  both  in 
his  life-time  and  at  his  death.  He  <;ons^n;^ly.)(ept  op  j| 
gT^t  fetaily  bdusehQid)  where  h^  oiaititaiBed  good  hospita- 
lity ;  many  resorted:  to  him  for  his  wise  apd,5^lut^y  adTlcp; 
find  nofus.  wbocs^me  to  bini  were .  ever  sent;  Qippty  or  dissar 
tisGed  away. 

.  f^  ToHtt£fet  such  h.  efaaricter  to  Mnk  into.obUvdon  would 
be  in  th^  highest  degree  .ungfateful,  a#  weil'as^  injurious  tQ 
posterity  ;  for  whose.  hnitaticWf.  as  a  city  set  on  a  bill^  it  is 
Jield  up ;  duly  to  set  it  forth.  woul4  be  impo^ble/' 
;  }55l.  Sir  Andrew  Jud,  skinner,  founded  a  free^sphool  at 
Tunbridge,  and  an  alms-liouse  near  Great  St.  Helen's,  Loql. 
jdon.  He  was  joihed'as  a  ooUateral  security  for:  thp  repay- 
ment of  several  considerable,  sukns  of  uKxiey  .borrowed  by 
Edward  VI.  of , the  Antwerp  .bankers.  .  See  voL  i.  p.  129. 

1 554.     Sir  Thomas  Wlute,  merchant-taylor,  founder  of 
St.  John^s  College  Ojcford,  erected  grammar  schools  at  Bris- 
tol, Reading,  Higham  Ferrers,  &c.    He  gave  lands  tQtb^ 
limount  of  2,00Q/.  to  the  city  of  Bristol;  104/,  tobeleot 
jannually  to  young  clotbieins,  of  the  following  places,  in  |X)tar- 
^  tion :  York,  Canterbury,  Reading,  th?  Merchant- Taylors  cpm- 
pany,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Salisbury,  Wesf:  Ches- 
.ter,  Nor^ricb,  Southampton,  Lincoln,  Winchester,  Oxford^ 
Hertford,  Carakbridge,  Shrewsbury,  Lyfiu,  Bajbh,  Derby,  Ips- 
wich, Colcheter,  and  Newcastle,  which  sum  is  still  annually 
(transmitted  by  the  conxpajoiyitx)  the  above  places*    He  alsp 
.gave  1,400/,  to  tl)Q  city  ctfCpventry,  af  that  time  very  mupfa 
distressed;  and  afterwards  eialarg^d  hi^.  gift,. to  2^p0/.  b^ 
.?idep  free  loi^ns  .-^p  ypiiQg.mep  he^e,  as  well  as  in  North- 
.finpton,  Lei<?e9ter,  Npttingb.am>  War\yick,  &c. 
;    1563.    Sir  WiUiaip  .H^rf^r,  mercbaiit-taylor,  founded  a 
J  Jireerschool  in  3|sdfqr<j^  w.hey^  1^  was  born  aijitl.  burie^. 
]     1569.     Sir  Thomas-  Rowe,  jimerchant-taylor,   besides  ii\- 
.  closing  a.  piQce  of  groMnd.  h^  Mpo^elds,  fis  a  b^rial-plf^ce 
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for  such  ehfircfae$'  ts  wanted  churcb-yarcb ;  be  was  th^ 
founder  of  the  Spital  Sermons.  He  gave  1 00/.  to  be  lent  to 
eight  poor  men;  to  theMerobaot-Taylocs  compa'ny  lands  and 
.tenements  tb  the  aiAount  of  40/..  yearly,  to  maintain  tea 
jpoor*  men,  for  e^er^  .such  aa  virere  not  members  ;of  that  cob>- 
pany ;  but'<;hosen  out  of  the  coulpanies  of  Clothworkers^ 
lArmtover&4  Carpenters,. Tylei^, and  Plasterers;  in  the  co»* 
sideration  that,  by  oyer'-toiling  labour^  dangers,  fdlisr,  bruises| 
and  other.  &ncanveniences,.they.WQre.  soonest  like  to  .become 
impotent,,  and  unable  to  help  or  maintain  tbemselres. 

1576.^  Sir  Ambrose  Nicbdas^  ^Iter,  founded iwdveala^s^ 

bouses  in  MonkweU  S(treet. 

«  1 SSQ.  ,  Sir  Wobton.Dixiey.  skinner,  founded  a  fr^e-schcKi 
at  Bosworth ;  he  gave  42/.  to  Christ's  Hospital  yearly,  ftjr 
•ever;  to  Emanuel  Collie  fiOO/.  to  purchase  lands. for  the 
maintenanoe  of  two  fellows  and  tifo  scholars;  and  towards 
.building  the  college  SQL  ;  and  anjoog  other  great  charitiesi 
500/..  to  be  lent  to  poor  merchants. 

'  1610.  Sir  WilUam  rCratren,  n^erchant-taylor^  gitve  by 
.will,  to  the  poor  prisoiers  in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  and  the 
two  Compters,  10/.  ea<h;  to  Cbri^t'^  Hofpital  100/*;  toSt^ 
Bartholomew's  HosjMtal  lOO/i ;  toi  Qridewell  100/.  and  to  St, 
Thomas's  Hospital  100/. ;  one  hundred  potmds  to  be  distfi* 
buted  to  divers  parishes  in  London ;  and  ten  pounds  each 
to  six  parishes  in  Soothwark;  100/.  to  the  parish  of  Stl 
John  the  Evangelist ;  ohe  hundred  nobles  to  the  poor  of  St 
Antholin ;  and  besides  oth^r  charities/  several  thousand 
^KHinds  among  his  domestics.*       - 

1611.  Sir  Jbhn  Pembe^ton^  goldsmith,  founder  of  ^  free^ 
schoci  at  Heskin;  in  Lancashire^  g^ve.  to  Christ's*  Hospital 
SOO/.';  to  th^  Goldsmith's  company  200/.  and  other  consi* 
derable  dopations.         i  .       :        ..  .     : 

1€II9.  SifT  James  Caipbell,  ironDM>oger.  .  This  worthy 
Inagiftrate' left  48,96^/^  6s.  8«f.«*^f  which  he  gave.  1,000/, 
to  repair  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  1,900/.  to  theifonihongeni 
tompany,  to  be  lent  to  young  tradesmen  at  100/.  eacfa^  to 
Warge  St  Thomas's  -Hospital:  1,500/.;  to  Bridewell  and 
St.  Bartholomew's  200/. ;  to  Christ's  Hospital:  ^00/. ;  to 
fietfaien  IDd/. ;  to  Bridewell,  for  a  stock  to  s;;t  on  work  poor 
^  '  vagrants 
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Tagrtnts  t^t  lire  delivered  out  of  gaol,  ia  pifev«it^£he&^ 
€oture  pilfering,  2,000/. ;  for  tiie  relief  of  prisbnen  fbr  mxtaHi 
debts  1 ,000/. ;  fot  red^mpticKii  6£  poor  cafftiv^  from  TuHiiali 
slavery  lfiOOL\  for  erecting  a,  sdiool  at  Bartcinigi  Eaaex^ 
€66L ;  for  erecting  a  bridge  neaf  Wanstead  2ckOi,  i  far  ^ 
aupply  of  coals,  which  his  father  had  begun,  500/. ;  ^td  hi^ 
executors  to  dispose  of  in  such  charitable  u«es  as  they  skoold 
Aink  fit  to  be  accomplished  in  two  years^  10,0od2f. 

1652.  John  Kendrick,  draper,  was  a  moat  extennve  be- 
nefactor to  his  country.  He  gave  «o  the  town  of  Readii^ 
^,500/.  in  trost,  for  employing  the  pooi';.  4,000/.  for  the 
same  end  to  the  town  of  Newbury ;  to  the  companj  if 
I^apers,  towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedcal,  IfiOOl.  i 
Christ^s  Hospital  500/.  &c.  .    ;      . 

1646.  Sir  Thomas  Admns,  mercer,  an  ificorruptibte  toys* 
alist,  and  a  great  sufferer  in  the  royal  cause,  foooder  of  a 
ftee-school  in  Shropshire,  an  Arabic  leclnre  in  Oag^bvidgey 
and  a  great  benefactor  of  the  Clothworkers  cothpany.  He 
was  bom  a;t  Wem,*  in  Shropshire,  in  l^S^,  educated  in  the 
tiniversity  of  Cambridge,  and  bred  a  ^nipe^  in  >  Loivloir. 
hk  the  year  1639,  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of  tbaC<pity'}  aad 
was  of  so  public  a  spirit,  that  when  his  aon-m4aw  hmngfafc 
btm  the  first  news  of  the  election,  b^  imoiediately  4i(iiiiH4Q(l 
iiis  pasftionlar  buiiness,  and  never  after wa^s  persi^iially  folr 
lowed  his  trade,  but  gave  himself  vpio  the  tiifty  *coiM39ni» 
JHe  made  hindself  «ucb  a  ww%m  of  the  cufltoms  and  ns^fss^ 
tlie  rigbM  and  privil^f^  of  th^  city ;  aqd,  at  the  saioi^  timjpj 
]9f as  found  to  be  a  man  of  such  wisdom  wA'  int^dty:.i)^  t,\¥f 
^QKi^tioti  of  Ibis  knowledge ;  that  tb^rewa^  no  ^our^nthe 
biiy  whereof .  he  was  cap^lp, .  to  whifib  b0  was-  not  pxef^mt* 
He  waa  chosen,  maafcer  of  :ibe  Dxapetis  ^pi^paiiy,  aldArm^qf 
a  ward,  and  president  of  St.  Thom^s'J»  Ho$pital>  !wfakb 
wonld  'probably  liave  boenxuidalv  had  it  not  been  for  bi^rsa* 
gacity  and  industry  in  diseoveriiig  the  fr»|ids  of  W  ^taj«ttl 
atewacd.  He  was  often  netumsd  a  buifgess,  io  parti^lfKlf&illi 
though  AheJoiquity  of  the.tiinea' would  jioC'perQiit.bimii^^it 
ifaere:  and  in  the  year  1645,. h^ was  efeatedk^rd  mayor. 
vUoodon ;  in  which  i  office  he  was  so  fkr  fromaeekiog.  his 
benelit,  that  he  wouki  not^cc^t  e£  these  a4raiMg9  wbiflfr 
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ftre  usually  made  by  selling  the  vacant  placiss.    Qo  siccouii^ 
of  bis  incorruptible,  loyalty  to  king  .Charles  I.  his  bouse^ 
while  be  was  lord  oiayor^  was  searched  by  the  party  then 
getting  into  power,  in  expectation  of  finding  the  king  there. 
'This  party  finding  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  man  who.woukjl 
not  be  moulded  into  their  forms,  or  make  shipwreck  of  his 
coqscience,  to  serve  their  interest ;  bp  was,  the  yearafter^ 
committed  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  theTowe)r,fpr  som^ 
time:  and  for  several  years- excluded  from. all  public  officer 
and  employments.  His  constancy  (o  the  roy^l  cause  brought^ 
upon  him,  besides  these  troubles,  the  scofis  and  detractionn 
of  his  adversaries,  which  others  have*  cleared  hitn  of;  and 
many  writers,  in  verse  as  well  as  prose,  have  applauded  his 
administration,  when  in  office.    At  length  he  became,. and 
so  continued  for  some  years,  the  first  among  the  twenty-fsix, 
the  eldest  alderman  upon  the  bench,  that  had  served  in  the 
office  of  lord  mayor,  to  whom  is  given  that  honoui^ble 
title  of  Father  of  the  City-    Such  was  his  generous  loy- 
alty and  aflPection  to  Charles  II.  that,  in  the  perilous  times 
of  his  exile,  he  had  remitted  to  him  iO,OOG/.    When  there- 
fore, at  his  majesty's  joyful  return  to  these  realms,  Mr, 
Adams  was  deputed  by  the  city,  to  go^  ti^ough  in  the  se* 
venty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  as  th^ir  .99tmmissioner,   to 
Breda,  in  Holland,  with  general  Monk,  tf\  congratulate  the 
king,  and  attend  him  home;  l^e  was  in  consideration  of  his 
signal  services  knighted  at  the  Hague  by  the  king,  and  a  fe^ 
days  after  the  Restoration  advanced  to  ^  dignity *of  a,  ba^ 
ronet  of  England.  .^.. 

His  merit  is  still  tnore  extensive  in  the  chas^fiteripf  a/be^* 
nefactor  to  the  public.  At  Wem,  he  gave  the  hovMrof  his 
nativity  for  a  free. school,  and  liberally  endowed  it.  He. 
likewise  founded  an  Arabic  professorship  at  Cambridge,  on 
condition  thatit  were  frequented  by  a  competent  number  of 
auditors ;  and  it  thrived  so  well,  tha£  t!^  salary  of  forty 
pounds  ^^r  ahAunij  was  settled  upon  Mr.  AbrahauQi  Whee* 
lock,  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  a  man  of  great  learniog  and  iu« 
diMCry,  whose  longer  life  would  probably  have  much  im* 
proved  the  Polyglot  Bible.'  -*  These  munificent  endownients, 
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Botli  of' wtitch  were  perpetual,  took  place,  the  first  of  them 
twenty  years,  and  the  second  above  thirty  j'cars,  before  Sir 
Thomas  Adains's  death.  At  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wheeloci, 
lie  was  at  tlie  expence  of  printing  the  Persian  Gospelg,  and 
of  transmitting  them  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Ae  world. 
Thus  lie  endeavoured  to  promote  the  Christian  religion,  by 
throwing,  as  he  himself  used  to  express  it,,  **  a  stone  at  /  the 
forehead  of  Mahomet.'* 

i669.  Sir  William  Tomer,  merchant- taylor,  founder  of 
an  hospital,  free-scbool,  &e.  at  Kirk  Lccdbam,  in  York* 
jUre. 

'  1675.  Sir  ftotert  Viner,<)art.  goldsmith  and  banker,  was 
a  very  lojral  and  no  less  useful  s%ibject  to  Charles  II.  When 
he  entered  upon  his  mayiMtilty ^  the  king  did  him  the  honour 
rf  drinking  several  bottles  with  him,  **  an  indulgence,*'  so- 
Granger  observes,  *^  not  nnfreqtient  in  this  reign*.'*  He 
afterwatdfi(  erected  an  equestrian  statue  to  the  kii^  at  Stocks 
Market.  It  was  done  originaHy  for  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.' 

1680.  Sir  Tlobett  Clayton,  thraper.  **  This  excellent  ci- 
tizen fweH  understood  and  sedulom^y  promoted  the  commer- 
cial, civH,  trnd  religious  interests  of  his  country.  As  he 
had  rendered  bimsclf  obnoxioiiis  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by 
voting  in  partlamcht  for  the  Exdurion  Bill,  he  retired  from 
busines.^,  tind  anuised  himself  with  building  and  planting, 
Jftertlkit  prince  ascended  the  throne.  When  the  Prince  of 
ONtnge-  was  at  Henley  upon  Thames,  he  was  sent  in  the 
n&me  of  the  ci^,  to  compliment  the  Prince  on  his  an-ival ; 
ke  vm^%,h0t$mfAb  appointed  commissioner  of  the  customs. 
His  bMBiictaoM  to  Christ's  and  St.  Thomas**  Hospitals  will 
to  iremembered  to  his  honotir  f. 

^  ^n  anecdote  U  relaud  in  thf  Spectator,  No.  469.  of  one  of  these 
entertaifi^ents.  His  majesty  had  bjeen  drinking  pretty  deep  with  Sir 
Robert,  when  he  j*:ished  to  depart.  The  lord  mayor,  hoy/Qver,  in  ihc 
fulneftt  of  his  heart,  followed  the  king,  and  taking  him  by  the  coat,  in- 
^«ted^-  ^  that  h»  majesty  Aonld  drink— *«rr  Sotfle  fnare/*  Ctorles  com- 
plied witkhts  guest's  mandatory  i«qtie«t,  good  n^uredly  obierving>  that 
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1681 .  Sir  John  Moor,  grocer,,  ecededtlie  -miiiog  «cboe| 
in  Christ  Hospital,  and  a  free-school  at  AppMy  in  Lakegi 
tersbire. 

1684.  Sif  Henry  Tulse,  grocer;  "  Let  it  r^^mi^in^  upo^ 
record,  for  the  lasting  honour  of  this  oiaj^or,  that  when  oo^ 
had  offered  him  one  ibounand  guineas  to  procure  him  a  lease 
of  the  oir^  's  duties  of  scavage,  portage^  &e.  at  400/.  rent 
yearly  to  the  city,  Sir  Henry  generously  refused  it ;  4nd  more^ 
over,  irsed  his  endeavoilr  to  advance  the  rent  of  the  sai^ 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  city :  by  which  m^ns  it  came 
to  pass,  that  1 ,2CX)/.  yearly  rent  was  paid  for  the  same,  by 
the  same  person  *.'^ 

Having  biougbt  our  list  of  *^  Worthy  Mayors"  to  the  era 
of  the  giorTcas  Revolution,  a  cofitihaatioti  of  the  names  df 
such  gentlemen  as  have  been  honocTred  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  civic  magistracy  is  subjoined : 

1689  Sir  Joiio  Chapman,  kiiu  1713  Sir  Richard  Hoaie,  kau 

1690  Sir  Thomas  Plikington,  knt.  17J4  Sir  Samttel  Stanicr,  knt. 

1691  Sir  Thonnt  Pilkingioa,  k»t.  1715  SirW*  Huoipr^yi,  kat.  aiMl 

1692  Sir  Thomas  Stsunpey  km.  ban.  ^ 

1693  Sir  John  FJ«et,  knt.  1716  Sir  CWIct  Peen,  knt. 

1694  Sir  William  Asburst,  knt.  1717  Sir  James  Iktenai^  ktr. 

1695  Sir  Thomas  Lane,  km.  1713  SirWilIian»Lewen»kn(. 
169G  Sir  John  Houblon,  km.  17J9  Sir  John  Ward,  k^u 

1697  Sir  Edward  Clarke*  knt.  1720  Sir  Geo,  Tboroki,  kac.  aftd 

1698  Sir  Humphry  Edwin,  km.  hart. 

1699  Sir  Francis  Child,  km.  1721  Sir  John  Fryer,  bart. 

1700  Sir  Richard  Lerett,  knt.  1722  Sir  WilUam  Stewan,  kuU 

1701  Sir  Thomas  Abney^  knt.  1723  Sir  Gerard  Conyers»  km* 

1702  Sir  WiDiam  Gore,  km.  1724  Sir  Peter  Delm^,  km. 

1703  Sir  Samuel  Dash  wood,  km.  1725  Sir  George  MertiBS*  knt. 

1704  Sir  John  Parsons,  knc,  .  1726  Sir  Fran«i«  Forbes,  knu 

1705  Sir  Owen  Buckingham>  km.  1727  Sir  John  Eyles,  bart. 

1706  Sir  Thomas  Rawlhison,  km.  1728  Sir  Edward  Beecher,  kst. 

1707  Sir  Robert  Beddingfeld,  km.^  1729  Sir  Rdben  BaUis,  km. 

1708  Sir  William  Withers,  knt.  1730  Sirllichard  Brocas,  km*. 

1709  Sir  Charles  Duacombe,  knt..  1731  Humphry  Parsons,  e$c^ 

1710  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  bart.  1732  Sir  Francis  Child,  km. 

1711  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  km.  1733  John  Barber,  esq.. 

1712  Sir  Robert  Beachcroft,  km.      1734  Sir  William  Billcrs,  knt.  . 

* 
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173$  Sir  BdtniNl  Bellamy,  knt. 
1736.  Sir  John  Williami^  knt. 

1737  Sir  John  Thomson,  knt. 

1738  Sir  John  Barnard,  knt. 

1739  Micajah  Perry,  esq. 

1740  Sir  John  Salter,  knt. 

*^^*  I  Daniel  Lambert,  esq. 
rSir  Robert  GikfschaUt  km, 
I  George  Heathcote,  esq. 

1743  Robert  Wilimot,  esq. 

1744  Sir  Robert  Wcstlcy,  knt 

1745  Sir  Henry  Marshall,  knt. 

1 746  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  knt. 
•1747  William  Benn,  esq. 

1748  Sir  Robert  I«adbroke,  knt. 
17494Sir  William  Calvert,  knt. 

iSir  Samuel  Pennant^  knt* 
John  Blachford,  esq. 
1751  Francis  Cokayne,  esq. 
•  r  Thomas  Winterbdtom^  esq, 
,  :1752  \  Robert  Alsop,  esq. 

1753  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  knt. 
J  Edward  Ironside,  esq. 
'  c  Thomas  Rawlinson,  esq. 

1755  Stephen  Theodore  Janss^n, 

esq. 

1756  Slingsby  Bethell,  esq. 

1757  Manhe  Dickinson,  e^. 

1 758  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  knt. 

1759  Sir  Richard  Glyo,  knt.  ^nd 

bart. 

1760  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  knt. 

1761  Sir  Matthew  Blackiston,  knt. 

1762  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  knt«  and 

hart. 

1763  William  Beckford,  esq* 

1764  William  Bridgeq,  esq. 

1765  Sir  William  Stephenson,  knt. 


1768  Hon  Thomas  Harley 

1769  Samuel  Turner,  esq. 
c  ir/7tfa«  Beekfirdf  esq, 

i  Barlow  Trecothick,  esq. 

1771  Brass  Crosby,  esq. 

1772  William  Nash,  esq. 

1773  James  Townsend,  esq. 

1774  Frederick  Bull,  esq. 

1775  John  Wilkes,  esq. 

1776  John  Sawbrid^e,  esq. 

1777  Sir  Thomas  HaHifax,  knt. 

1778  Sir  James  Esdaile,  knt. 

1779  Samuel  Pluinbe,  esq. 

1780  Brackley  Kennett,  esq* 

1781  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  knt. 

1782  Sir  William  Plomer,  knt. 

1783  Nathaniel  Newnharo,  esc^* 

1784  Robert  Peckharo,  esq, 

1785  Richard  Clark,  esq. 

1786  Thomas  Wright,  esq. 

1787  Thomas  Sainsbury,  esq. 

1788  John  Burnell,  esq. 

1789  WilUam  Gill,  esq. 

1790  William  Pickett,  esq. 

1791  JohnBoydell,  esq. 

1792  Sir  Johp  Hopkins,  knt. 

1793  Sir  James  Sanderson,  knt. 

1794  Paul  Le  Mesurier,  esq. 

1795  Thomas  Skinner,  esq. 

1796  William  Curtis,  esq. 

1797  Brook  Watson,  esq. 

1798  John  William  Anderson,  esq. 

1799  Sir  Richard  Car  Glyn,  knt. 

1800  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  esq. 

1801  Sir  William  Staines,  knt. 
I892  Sir  John '^mer,  knt. 

1803  Charles  Price,  esq. 

1804  John  Purring,  esq. 

1805  Peter  Perchard,  esq, 

1806  James  Shaw,  esq. 


1766  George  Nelson,  esq. 
][767  Sir  Robert  Kite,  knt. 

The  sherifll«  having  mostly  arrived  at  the  (Jignitj?  pf  aldcp** 

derman  or  mayor,  a  list  of  them  here  is  unnecessary. 

#  Those  m  Jtalic,  died  in  iheir  mayoralty. 

This 
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.    ALDERMEN. 

This  oflRcc  is  of  very  remote  date.  The  Saxon  ^ippeU 
lation  of  ealderman,  alderman,  or  oldman,  is  of  the  same 
significatior)  as  ^e. Latin  appellative  senexy  whence  is  de« 
rived  senators.  The  epithet  of  ealderman,  among  the  an- 
ticnt  Saxons,  appears  to  have  been  a  title  of  the  greatest 
honoar,  and  the  title  of  alderman  was  the  same  as  tliat  of 
carl ;  the  city  of  London,  therefore,  must  have  been  in  very 
great  rephte,  when  the  noble  aj^eilation  of  aldermen  was 
conferred  upon  her  magistrates,  which  probably  gave  rise  to 
.the  honourable  distinction  of  barons^  whereby  the  aldermen 
and  commonalty  of  London  were  long  after  denominated. 

Whether  the  city  of  London  at  first,  was  divided  into 
vizards  by  king. Alfred,  (after  his  re-building  the  same,  as  al- 
ready mentioned)  or  by  arbitrary  lords,  whose  demesns  in 
the  city  were  held  in  vassalage  by  the  citizens,  or  by  others, 
js  unknown.  However,  the  second  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable,  seeing  that,  during  the  Saxon  gotemment,  most  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  this  kingdom  were  held  in  demesne  or 
•vassalage;  wjiich  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  wards  of 
this  city  being  antiently  hereditary,  and  alienable  at  the  will 
of  the  aldermen. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  the  wards  of  aldermanries  of 
this  city  were  denominated  from  the  aldermen,  and  an- 
tiently changed  their  names  as  often  as  their  masters ;  and 
^hat  the  division  of  the  city  into  wards  oi;  aldermandries,  ap. 
pears  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  Lon- 
don  had  both  wards  and  aldermen  in  the  reign  of  kino- 
Richard  I,  which  is  above  five  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  first  number  of  wards  in  this  city  was  twenty.four  ; 
but  in  the  year  13(^4,  Farringdon  ward  being  divided  by 
act  of  parliament,  tli^  outward  division  was  erected  into  a 
separate  ward,  which  made  up  the  present  number  of 
twenty-five,  for  that  called  Bridge  Ward  Without,  being 
only  nominal,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  senior  alderman, 
iffh^  by  hii^  gre^t  age  is  rendered  incapable  of  undergoing 

much 
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much  fatigne ;  but  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  the  court  of 
aldermen  choose  another  of  their  brethren  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy. • 

In  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  Survey,  yol.  ii,  p.  238.  is  in* 
serted  the  following  antient  customs,  rales,  and  pasaages, 
coDc^ning  the  aldermen  of  London,  cxtrac^ted  from  the  re* 
cords  of  the  city  chamber. • 

*^  Neither  mayor  nor  alder^ien,  nor  their  servants,  t6 
hold  a  brewhouse,  tavern^  or  bakehouse, 

**  An  alderman  or  cornman  council  man  removed  from 
their  dignities,  not  to  be  re-elected. 

<<  An  alderman  lost  Us  liberty  because,  Jie.  was  abseikl 
from  the  city  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

^*  An  alderman  lined  not  hift  cloak,  ivhicb  be  ought  to  use 
in  procession,  therefore  it  was  adjudged  by  the  court,  that 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  all  breakfast  with  fanm.*' 
Tbb  was  probably  a  suitable  punishment  for  his  covetoos- 


.    ^^  One  was  judged  and  imprisoned  for  false  wtnrds  spoken 
of  an  alderman. 

<<  One  Gydney  was  imprisoned,  because  be  refused  tlie 
office. 

"  An  alderman  was  rejected  for  incapacity. 

';  One  was  imprisoned  at  the  command  of  an  aldemvan. 

*^  Heretofore  the  mayor  and  aldermen  came  to  GuildhaR 
but  once  a  week. 

.  *^  The  custoses  of  the  city  had  one  rdt  of  pleas  in  tbe 
Biayor's  court,  and  the  alderman  another. 

*'  An  alderman  was  once  elected  and  sworn  recorder. 

*^  One  was  imprisoned,  and  his  right  hand  cut  oiF,  be* 
cause  he  made  an  assault  upon  an  alderman;  another  im* 
prisoned  for  rebellion  made  to  an  alderman ;  and  another  for 
opprobrious  words  spoken  to  an  alderman.  Rebellion  to  an 
aldermnu  was  made  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  be- 
sides loss  of  freedom  to  the  oflfender.  ' 

**  Formerly  four  persons  were  presented  and  one  of  them 
chosen ;  this  was  confirmed  by  common  council  ^  and  the 
iHHiUDation  of  aldermen  elected  by  the  wards  was  rejected; 
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though  the  wards  had  been  bound  to  answer  for  the  conduct 
of  the  person  elected. 

^'  None  to  be  aldermen,  unless  bom  within  the  Kingdom 
of  England,  and  his  father  an  Englishman. 

^  'The  aldermen  were  formerly  required  to  gather  tih^ 
debts  due  to  the  king  in  their  respective  wards.** 

Irf  the  17th  of  Richard  II,  aimo  1394,  it  was  byparlia-' 
fnent  enacted,  that  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  should 
not  from  thenceforth  be  elected  annually,  but  continue  in 
their  several  offices  during  life,  or  good  behaviour. 

The  aldermen  of  London  having  antiently  become  so  by 
purchase,  occasioned  great  jealousies  among  the  common* 
alty ;  for  the  allaying  of  which,  and  preventing  the  like  for 
the  future,  it  was,  in  the  year  1402,  by  the  common  coun- 
cil enacted,  that  they  shpuld  be  elective ;  the  manner  of 
whi^jh  election  has  several  times  varied :  but  in  the  yeai' 
1714,  by  the  common  council  of  the  city,  it  wai  enacted, 
tliat  from  thenceforth,  in  all  elections  of  aldermen,  there 
shall  be  chosen  only  one  citizen  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
ward  destitute  of  an  alderman,  and  the  person  so  electM  to 
be  returned  by  the  lord  mayor  (or  othfer  returnirtg  officer, 
duly  qualified  to  hold  a  court  of  wardmote)  to  the  court  of 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  wliom  the  person  so  returned 
is  to  be  admitted,  and  sworn  into  the  office  of  an  alderman. 

The  different  factions  in  the  city  continuing  vigorously  to 
oppose  each  other  in  the  choice  of  their  rdpresentatives  to  serve 
in  parliament,  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sherifis,  common  coun« 
cilrnen,  chamberlain,  town  clerks,  &c.  appltoationlvas  mad6 
to  parliament  to  present  such  disputes  for  the  future,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  eiei:tors,  which  Was  thought  would  in 
a  great  measure  prevent  violent  contests  on  alR  such  Od<- 
casions. 

The  aldermen  are  the  second  constituent  part  df  the  city' 
legislature,  and  aft  of  tbetH,  who  have  passed  the  cfa8ir,\and 
tljree  under'it,  are  by  charter  perpetual  justices  of  the  peac« 
within  Ae  city,  and  by  thie  same  power,  theylcrebyrirtuo* 
of  tfadt  o$ce  e;ii^Qmpkfrqm  serving  on  inquests, Jurie^i  *fcc.  ' 
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,SHE11TFFS. 

"  Tliesc  magistrates  were  antiently  chosen  from  the  com- 
monalty, commoners,  aiul  oftentimes  never  camejo  bo  al- 
dermen; maqy  aldermen  also  were  never  sherifis,  and  yet 
were  advanced  to  the  mayoralty  ;  a  greater  regularity,  how«. 
cv«r,  has  since  taken  place;  for  at  present,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  city  though  any  citizen  is  eligible  to  be 
shevifF,  except  he  swear  himself  not  worth  15,000/.  yet  such 
sheriff  cannot  be  lord  mayor  till  he  be  elected  an  alderman. 

The  elder  sherilf-  was  formerly  nominated  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  drank  to  him  by  name,  as  the  sheriflF  for  the 
» ensuing  year ;  and  thi»  nomination  was,  by  custom,  con- 
fimied  by  the  commonalty.  The  commons,  however,  con- 
tended agai^)st  the  custom,  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  both 
sheryl^  were  elected  fur  some  time  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
iWecy.  In  the  year  1704,  however.  Sir  John  Parsons,  lord 
mayor,  agi-ec^bly  to  a  late  act  of  common  council,  revived 
the  antient  custom  of  nomination.  The  method  is  now  that 
the  lord  mayor  drinks  to  fourteen  respectable  citizens,  two 
of  whom  pn  Midsummer  Day,  are  elected  by  the  livery, 
and  being  so  elected,^  are  compelled  to  serve  on  pain  of  a 
fine  of  400/.  The  lord  mayor  cannot  properly  elect  a  com- 
moiif^r  sheriff,  if  there  is  an  alderman  who  has  not  served 
the  office,  though  this  is  often  done  ;  but  the  refusal  of  an 
alderman  to  serve,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  of  six  hundred 
marks,  and  to.  be  again  eligible,  one  hundred  pounda  of 
which  is  to  be.given  to  tlie  person  who  first  takes  upon  him- 
self t()e  office,  and  sliould  there  be  a  second  forfeiture,  one. 
hundred,  pounds  to  him  who  fills  up  the  vacancy  ;  the  rest 
to  be  dapodrted  in  the  city  chamber.  I'he  court  of  alder- 
men have  no  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  comn^on 
council^  to  dispense  \VJth  fine  above  one  year.  If,  however, 
the  400/.  is  paid  by  the  citizen  drank  to,  he  is  exempted 
from  ;sierving  for  three  years,  nor  can  he  be  again  dj^ank  to. 
by  apj  future  lord  mayqr.    The  bond  given  to  i^rvQ  is 

The  sherifis  were  originally  called  builifls ;    they  were 
jqdgei.af  ihemsclves  only  in  their  courts  of  personal  pleasf 
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and  in  the  hustings,  they  were  not  judges  afone,  but  exe- 
cutors, also,  of  the  judgment  and  precepts  of  mayor,  &c. 
They  are  now  esteemed  as  the  supporters  of  the  mayor  in  his 
office,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  be  ob^ient  to  bis  pre- 
cepts, in  bringing  before  him  such  complaints  as  come  with- 
in their  jurisdiction ;  and  they  were,  also,  to  perform  all  his 
other  legal  commands. 

It  belongs  to  their  office,  to  serve  the  king's  writs  of  pro- 
cess ;  and  for  the  better  execution  of  this  office,  after  re- 
sistance, they  may  raise  the  Posse  Comiiatus*,  They  ar^ 
to  return  juries  of  honest  repute,  and  of  good  ability  to 
consider  of  and  deliver  their  verdicts,  ^  according  to  justice 
and  the  merit  of  the  cause ;  they  are  to  preserve  the  public 
peace;  to  see  condemned  persons  executed;  to  collect  the 
public  monies,  fines,  &c.  belonging  to  the  king,  which  they 
are  to  be  accountable  for,  till  paid  by  them  into  the  Exche- 
quer. Where  the  king  is  party,  the  sheriiFs  may  break  open 
doors,  if  entrance  is  denied  ;  but  not  upon  private  process, 
except  upon  outlawry  after  judgment.  They  may  also  untile 
the  ho^se  to  obtain  entrance.  But  in  all  cases  where  the 
door  is  open,  the  sheriff  may  enter,  and  make  execution  of 
their  writ. 

For  the  better  performance  of  so  great  trust,  the  sherifl) 
appoint  enfinent  legal  characters  as  their  under-sheriffs,  who 
enter  into  ample  security  for  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

They  have  also  their  separate  prisons  for"  the  city  and  li-^ 
berties,  with  the  proper  officers  for  arrests,  attachments,  ex- 
ecutions, &c.  The  trials  on  such  attachments,  arrests,  and 
other  processes,  are  decided  in  the  proper  courts,  by  judges, 
counsel,  and  juries. 

♦  Posse  COMITATUS' implkt  the  povfer-of  the  eounty^  and  ihcludet 
the  aid  and  attendance  of  all  knights,,  and  other  men  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  within  that  district.  Persons  able  to  travel,  are  also  required  to 
assist  in  thii  service.  Sheriffs  are  to  give  aid  to-  the  justices  in  iuppresi« 
ing  riots^  &c.  and  to  raise  the  pase  comit^aus^  who  may  take  such  wea* 
pons  as  shall  be  necessary ;  and  they  are  justified  in  beating,  a^  even 
killing  such  rioters  as  resist  or  refuse  to  surrender ;  persons  refusing  to 
taooiply  with  the  sheriff's  tummons,  are  liable  to^e  and  imprisonment 
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The  sheriffe  of  London  jointly  hold  the  sherivalty  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  though  the  ofEce  is  denominated  in 
the  singular ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  grant  by  Henry  I- 
to  the  citizens  of  the  sheriffvnck  of  Middlesex  :  their  juris- 
dictions are,  however,  separate ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  county  are  very  tenacious  of  the  privileges  attached 
to  their  various  liberties. 

The  RECORDER  of  the  city  of  London,  is  a  grave  and  learned 
lawyer,  skilful  in  the  customs  of  the  city :  is  a  chief  assistant 
to  the  lord  mayors,  for  their  better  direction  in  matters  of 
justice  and  law.  He  takes  place  in  councils  and  in  courts^ 
before  any  man  that  hath  not  been  mayor,  and  delivers  the 
sentences  of  the  whole  coiirt. 

The  qualifications  of  the  recorder  of  the  city  are  thus  set 
down  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  cliamber :  that  **  he  shall 
be,  and  is  wont  to  be,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  virtuous 
apprentices  of  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom  :  whose  office 
is  always  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mayor,  in  record- 
ing pleas,  and  passing  judgments;  and  by  whom  records 
and  processes,  had  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at 
Great  St.  Martin's,  ought  to  be  recorded  by  word  of  mouth ' 
tefore  the  judges  assigned  there  to  correct  errors.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  have  therefore  used  commonly  to.  set 
forth  all  other  businesses,  touching  the  city,  before  the  king 
and  his  council,  as  also  in  certain  of  the  king's  courts,  by 
Mr.  Recorder,  as  a  chief  man,  endued  with  wisdom,  and 
eminent  for  eloquence." 

The  fee  of  the  Recorder  was  formerly  appropriate  to  time 
and  merit,  as  appears  in  the  fourth  book  of  Liber  Albus. 
Afterward,  the  recorder's  fee  was  settled  at  one  hundred 
poarks,  (it  is  now  1,500/. ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  practise, 
except  in  the  concerns  of  the  city ;}  and  he  was  to  have  of 
the  chamber  such  vesture  (liTieatam  vel  penulatamj  lined  or 
faced,  and  as  often  as  the  mayor  and  aldermen  take>  e very- 
year.  And  his  clerk,  such  as  the  serjeatits  of  the  chamber:. 
The  Recorder  usually  sits  at  the  mayor's  table  *• 

The 

^  What^the  recorder's  office  was  long  ago  demanded  to  be,  to  wit,  in  ^ 
the  year  13(H,  may  be  worthy  to  be  rea4  out  of  a  record,  viz.  Die  Lmit^ 
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The  neict  officer  in  rotation  is  the  chamj^erlain  ;  he  is 
of  great  repute  and  trust ;  and  though  annually  chosen  on 
Midsummer  Day,  yet  not  displaced,  but  continues  during 
life,  if  no  great  crimes  are  made  out  against  him.  He  baj 
the  keeping  of  the  monies,  lands,  and  goods,  of  the  city 
orphans,  or  takes  good  security  for  the  payments  thereof 
when  the  party  comes  of  age.  And  to  that  end  he  b  deemed 
in  the  lavir  a  sole  corporation,  to  him  and  his  successors,  for 
orphans ;  and  therefore  a  bond,  or  a  recognizance  made  to 
'him  and  his  successors,  is  recoverable  by  his  successors* 
This  oiEcer  hath  a  court  peculiarly  belonging  t6  him ;  his 
office  may  be  deemed  a  public  treasury,  collecting  the  cus* 
toms,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all  other  payments 
belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

The  COMMON  SERJEANT  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen  on  court  davs,  and  must  be  in  council  with 
them,  on  all  occasions,  within  and  without  the  precincts  or 
liberties  of  the  city.  He  has  the  care  of  orphans  estates,  either 
by  taking  account  of  them,  or  by  signing  their  indentures| 
before  their  passing  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen. 

Sec  On  Monday,  after  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  king  Edward,  before  the  lords  John  Ic 
^land,  mayor,  John  de  Burresorch,  sherlfT,  Williann  de  Beton,  Wal-' 
ter  de  Fynchinfield,  William  de  Lyre,  Thomas  Romeyn,  Adam  de  Fol'* 
ham,  }ohn  of  Canterbury,  Simon  de  Paris,  John  de  Dunstable,  Richard 
4e  Goucettre,  Henry  de  Loucestre,  Adam  de  Rokesle,  &c.  aldermen, 
meeting  together,  John  de  Wengrave,  alderman  and  recorder,  wa% 
•worn,  well  and  faithfully  to  render  all  the  judgments  of  the  hustingt, 
after  the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  meet  concerning  their  pleas,  and 
agreod  together ;  and  also  all  other  judg>i\ents  touching  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  and' that  he  shall  do  justice  as  well  to  poor  as  rich.  And  that 
all  the  pleas  of  the  hustings,  presently  after  the  hustings  is  finished,  he 
shall  oversee,  order  and  cause  to  be  enrolled, '  according  to  the  things 
pleaded,  &c.  and  that  he  shall  come  prepared  to  dispatch  the  business 
of  the  city,  &c.  when  he  shall  be  lawfully  wnnted  by  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs.  For  which  labour,  (he  above-said  mayor  and  aldermen  hav^^ 
yielded  to  give  the  aforesaid  John,  ten  pounds  sterling  by  the  year,  out 
of  their  chamber,  and  twenty  pence  of  each  charter  writteijii  and  each 
Htiament  CBrviled  Ip  the  said  hustings,  &c. 
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And  likewise  lets,  sets,  and  manages  tbe  orphans'  estates, 
cording  to  his  judgment  to  their  best  advantage. 

The  TOWN  CLERK  keeps  the  original  charters  of  the  city, 
the  books,  rolls,  and  other  records,  wherein  are  registered 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  city ;  he  is  to  attend  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  their  courts. 

The  town  clerk  and  common  serjeant,  take  place  accord>- 
ing  to  their  seniority.  The  fees  of  the  chamberlain,  com* 
mon  Serjeant,  and  common  clerk,  or  town  clerk,  were  an- 
tiently  ten  pounds  per  anmt^n. 

The  CORONER  so  called  from  corona,  i.  e.  or  crcwfij  be- 
eause  he  deals  principally  with  the  crown,  or  in  matters  ap*- 
pertaining  to  the  im])erial  crown  of  England  *. 

As  the  sheriff  may  inquire  of  all  felonies,  so  the  coroner 
b  to  inquire  of  all  sudden  deaths :  and  to  that  end  he  im- 
panels a  jury,  takes  evidence  upon  oath,  and  gives  the  charge 
to  the  jui-y. 

The  REMBMBTiANCFR  is  an  officer  to  attend  the  lord 
aoayor  on  ceitain  days,  his  business  being  to  put  his  lordship 
in  mind  of  the  select  days  he  is  to  go  abroad  with  tbe  alder- 
men, &c.  he  is  to  attend  daily  at  the  parliament  house,  dur- 
.  ing  the  sessions,  and  to  report  to  the  lord  mayor  the  trans- 
actions there. 

The  SUBORDINATE  OFFICERS,  are  two  judges  of  the 
sherifFs  court;  four  common  pleaders;  comptroller  of  the 
chamber ;  secondary  of  Wood  Street  Compter ;  secondary 
of  the  Poultry  Compter ;  a  registrar  of  the  orphans*  fund ;  a 
solicitor ;  eight  attomies  in  the  sheriff  court ;  two  bridge- 
masters ;  and  a  hall-keeper. 

There  are  also  officecis.  peculiarly  belonging  to  s the  lord 
mayor's  house.  The  first  are,,  the  four  esquires  of  tbe  lord 
mayorNi  ho«i«e. 

#  At  t6  the  antiquity  of  this  office,  there  were  coroners  in  the  time  of 
kiog  Alfred^  as  appean  by  the  book,  cntiiied,  the  Mirror.  The  lord 
asyor  for  the  time  being,  is  cproncr,  but  hath  his  dep\jty  lor  the  ma- 
Aagement  thereof.  In  amicni  iim«s,  this  office  Wai  of  such  great  esteem, 
Ihat  iMne  could  execute  it  under  the  degree  of  a  knight.  ' 

The 
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The  SWORD  BEAHSit  attends  die  lord  mayor  wt  his  going 
abroad,  and  cafrt^  the  sword  before  him  as  the  emblem  6f 
justice.  He  hath  his  table  at  th&  lord  mayor^s  expeiice :  for 
the  support  of  which,  thete  is  one  tbonsand  podnds  a  y^ar 
allowed,  besides  an  allowance  for  his  dwelling  *. 

The  COMMON  HUWT  is  to  take  care  of  the  pack  of  houifidi 
belonging  to  the  mayor  and  citixens,  and  to  attend  them  ia 
bunting  when  they  please ;  thts  officer  has  a  yearly  salayy, 
besides  house  rent  and  other  perquisites :  be  attends  the  lord 
mayor  on  set  days« 

The  COMMON  cRi£R,  and  the  serjeant  at  aHms,  sum* 
mon  all  executors  and  administrators  of  freemen  to  appear^ 
and  bring  in  inventories  of  the  personal  estates  of  freemen, 
within  two  months  after  their  decease :  and  they  are  to  i^re 
notice  of  the  appraisements.  The  common  crier  attends  the 
lord  mayor  on  set  days,  and  at  the  courts  held  weekly  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen.     He  has  his  dwelling  allowed  hittu 

The  WATER  BAILIFF  soperiiitends  the  preservation  of  the 
i^iver  Thames,  against  all  eneroacbments ;  and  looks  after 
the  fishermen,  to  preyent  destroying  the  young  fry  by  un- 
lawful nets.  For  that  end  jmries  are  appointed  for  each 
county,  that  hath  any  part  lying  pn  the  sides  Or  shores  of  that 
river.  Which  juries,  sumpcioned  by  the  water  bailiff  at  cer*- 
tain  times,  make  inquiry  of  all  offences  relating  to  the  river 
and  the  fish ;  and  bring  their  presentments.  He  is  also  bound 
to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  set  days  in  the  week:  and  has 
bis  house  rent  allowed. 

*  The  sword- bearer* 8  place  is  honourable ;  in  as  much  ag  the  sword  if 
needful  to  be  borne  before  head  ofHcers  of  boroughs,  or  other  corporation 
towns,  to  represent  the  state  and  princely  ofUce  of  the  king's  most  ex*- 
ce!lcnt  majesty,  the  cWef  govetiior.  To  the  right  of  bearing  whick 
Bw«rdy  in  the  chamber  of  London,  this  obVervacion  is  to  be  mads,  ac<* 
cording  to  an  antient  writer  of  armoury:  **  that  the  bearer  mustcarrj 
It  upright,  the  hilt  being  holden  under  his  bulk,  and  the  blade  dlrectl/ 
up  the  midst  of  his  breast,  and  so  forth  between  the  sword  bearer's 
brows.  Thisy  in  distinction  from  bearing  the  sword  in  any  town  for  a 
Aike  or  an  carl,  or  a  baron-,  {f  a  duke,  the*  blade  thereof  must  leaa 
iram  the  head,  bet^^eto  the  nock  and  the  right  shouUer.  And  lor  a% 
wif  the  bearer  mu«(  carry  the  same  ^tween-  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
^nd  the  elbow  :  and  so  there  it  another  different  bearing  of  the  sword 
&f  a  baron*'^ 

There 
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There  are  alsa  three  serjeant  carvers ;  three  serjeat>tli  of 
tike  chamber :  a  Serjeant  of  the  channel ;  four  yeomen  of  the 
water  side;  an  under  water  bailiff;  two  yeomen  of  the 
chamber ;  two  meal  weighers ;  two  yeomen  of  the  wood* 
wharfs ;  a  foreign  taker ;  two  city  nmrsbals*  There  are  be- 
sides these^  seveii  genllemen^s  men  ;  as^ 

The  sword  bearer's  man,  the  common  hunt^s  two  ihcD,  tbm 
common  crier's  man,  and  the  carver's  men. 

Nine  of  the  foregoing  officers  have  liveries  of  the  lord 
mayor,  viz.  the  sword  bearer  and  his  man ;  the  three  carven ; 
and  the  four  yeomen  of  the  water  side.  All  the  rest  have 
liveries  from  the  chamber  of  London. 

,  The  following  officers  are  likewise  belonging  to  the  city; 
farmer  of  the  markets ;  auditor ;  clerk  of  the  chamber ; 
clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sewers ;  of  the  court  of 
conscience ;  beadle  of  the  same  court ;  cterk  of  the  citj 
works;  printer  to  the  city,  justice  of  the  Bridge  Yard; 
clerk  comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House ;  steward  of  the  B^ 
rough  ;  bailiff  of  the  Borough. 

,  London  has  sent  representatives  to  parliament  from  thft 
commencement  of  its  summons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
The  citizens  elect  four  of  their  body,  who  on  the  first  day 
of  every  new  parliament,  take  precedence  of  all  the  other 
members  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  are  clothed  in  their 
scarlet  gowns  and  hoods,^  tlie  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
antient  barons. 

The  metropolis  has  also  this  peculiar  privilege  in  the 
house ;  all  bills,  &c.  usually  brought  in  are  moved  by  a 
member  to  have  leave  granted ;  except  applications  from  the 
corporation,  which  upon  being  presented  at  the  bar,  are  im- 
mediately read  by  the  clerk,  without  any  previous  notice, 
and  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  is  the  remembrancer's 
business  to  attend  parliament,  to  report  its  daily  proceedings, 
and  to  inform  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  should  he  discover  any 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 

The  ji^risdiction  of  civil  judicature  in  London,  is  con« 
fined  within  the  city  and  its  liberties ;  no  citizen  can  be  im- 
pleaded out  of  his  own  boundaries,  consecjuentiiy  the  courts 
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of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  are  held"  in  Guildhally 
where  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  other  judges  of  the  realm 
hold  their  sittings  in  terna. 

The  highest  court  of  record  for  the  city  of  London,  is 
however  held  at  Guildhall,  and  is  denominated  the  court 

OF  HUSTING.  j 

Tliis  court  IS  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  most  antient  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  a  court  of  record,  and  the  supreme  ju- 
dicature of  the  city  of  London,  and  held  weekly  at  Guild- 
hall ;  it  was  originally  established  for  the  preservation  of  the 
laws,  franchises,  and  customs  of  the  city,  and  therein  pre- 
sided as  judges,  the  principal  magistrates;  as  at  present  do 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffe,  who  are  assisted  by  the  recorder 
upon  all  causes  of  consequence ;  in  this  eourt  two  sorts  of 
causes  are  pleadable,  viz.  pleas  of  land,  and  common  picas, 
distinctly ;  for  one  week  plfts  merely  real  are  held,  and  ths 
next,  mixed  actions  are  decided ;  here  deeds  are  inroUed,  / 
recoveries  passed,  writs  of  right,  waste,  partition,  dower 
and  replevins  determined. 

In  the  busting  of  a  plea  of  lands  are  pleaded  writs  of  right 
patent,  directed  to  the  sherifis  of  London. 

The  COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL.  This  court,  consisting 
of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  representatives  of  the  se- 
veral wards  ;  and  being  the  city  legislature,  make  bye-la wt 
for  the  good  govemitient  thereof ;  they  assemble  in  Guild- 
4iall,  as  often  as  the  lord  mayor,  by  his  summons,  thinks 
proper  to  convene  them ;  they  annually  select  from  among 
themselves  a  committee  of  six  aldermen  and  twelve  com- 
commoners,  for  letting  th^  city  lands.  They  likewise  ap- 
point anotheir  committee  of  four  aldermen  and  eight  5:0m- 
moners,  for  transacting  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  bene- 
factions of  Sir  Thoii^as  Gresham  ;  the  lord  mayor,  who 
is  always  one  of  the  number ;  they  also,  by  virtue  of  a 
royal  grant,  yearly  appoint  a  governor,  deputy,  and  as- 
sistants, for  managing  the  city  lands  in  Ireland ;  they  have 
also  a  right  of  disposiog  of  various  offices  belonging  to  th» 

€ity. 
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The  ootjrt  ot  toRi>  mayo^  and  aldermen  is  a  court 
of  record,  wherein  b  lodged  a  great  part  of  the  executive 
power,  whereby  all  leases,  and  other  instruments  that  pass 
the  city  seal,  are  executed ;  the  assise  of  bread  ascertaiaed; 
contests  relating  to  water-courses,  lights,  and  party-walls^ 
adjusted;  and  the  city  Dfficers  suspended  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  notoriety  of  their  several  c^encea. 

This  court  has  not  only  a  power  of  electing  annually 
eleven  overseers,  or  rulers  of  the  fraternity  of  watermen; 
but  likewise  a  right  of  fixing  their  seteral  taxes,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council ;  and  also  a  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  most  of  the  places  belonging  to  the  city  officers. 

The  lord  mayor's  court  is  abo  a  court  of  record,  held 
before  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  wherein 
actions  of  debt,  trespass^  attachments,  covenants,  &c.  arising 
within  the  city  and  liberties,  of  any  value,  may  be  tried, 
and  actions  from  the  sherifls  court  removed  hither,  before  the 
•  ^ry  be  sworn. 

This  IS  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity,  respecting  a&in 
transacted  in  tlie  city  and  liberties ;  and  gives  relief  when 
judgment  is  obtained  in  th)&  sheriffs  court,  for  more  than  the 
just  debt.  It  has  an  office  peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  of 
four  ^ttornies,  by  whom  all  actions  cognizable  therein  are 
entered,  for  the  execution  whereof  there  are  six  Serjeants  at 
mace,  who  daily  attend  in  the  said  office. 

This  court,  in  divers  respects,  is  the  best  to  comBoenee  a 
process  in,  seeing  an  action  (exclusive  of  stamps)  maybe 
entered  at  the  small  charge  of  four  pence,  and  which,  though 
not  proceeded  upon,  never  dies,  as  those  in  other  courts^ 
Besides,  a  suit. may  be  begun  and  ended  lierfe,  witltin  the 
space  of  fourteen  days,  for  so  small  a  charge  as  thirty  shill- 
ings. In  short,  this  is  the  most  extensive  court  of  the  king- 
dom ;  for  all  that  is  cognizable  in  the  several  courts  of  Eng- 
land, is  also  determinable  here. 

The  juries  for  trying  causes  in  this,  and  the  sheriffs  courts^ 
are  by  the  several  courts  of  wardmote  annually  returned  at 
Christmas^  when  each  ward,  according  to  custom,  appoint  a 
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viifHcient  number  of  persons  to  serve  on  the  said  juries  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  as  follows : 

Months.  Wardf.  '^' 

January,      Aldgate,  Portsoken,  and  ComhiU. 
February,     Cheap  Ward. 

March,         Bassishaw  and  Cripplegate. 

•  •  • 

April,  Vintry  and  Bread  Street. 

May,  Tower  and  Billingsgate. 

June,  Farringdon  Without. 

July.  Bridge  Ward. 

August,  Aldersgat^,  Coleman  Street,  and  Broad  Street* 

September,  Farringdon  Within,  and  Castle  Bayhard.* 

October,  Queenbithe,  Dowgate,  and  Wallbrook. 

November,  Langbourn,  and  Lime  Street. 

December,  Candlewick,  Cordwainer,  and  Bishopsgate. 

The  sheriffs  courts  are  held  in  Guildhall,  of  which  the 

sberifTs  being  judges,  each  has  his  assistant  or  deputy,  called 

the  judges  of  those  courts ;  before  whom  are  tried  actions  of 

debt,  trespass,  covenant,  &c.  and  where  the  testimony  of 

any  absent  witness  in  writing  is  allowed  to  be  good  evidence* 

To  each  of  these  courts  beloug  four  attomies,  who,  upon 

their  being  admitted  by  the  court  of  aldeimen,  have  an  oath 

administered  to  them  *• 

The 

*  The  oath,  for  its  remarkable  contents,  it  here  inserted. 

*^  Ye  shaU  swear,  that  ye  shall  well  and  lawfully  examine  your  clientt, 
and  their  quarrels,  without  champarty,  and  without  procuring  of  any 
juries,  or  any  inquest  embracing.  And  that  ye  shall  change  no  qiiarrd 
out  of  ill^natur^  after  your  understanding.  Also  ye  shall  plead,  nor 
suffer  to  be  pleaded  by  your  assent,  no  foreign  release,  acquittance,  pay* 
xnent,  arbitration,  plain  account,  whatsoever  it  be,  to  put  the  court  out  of 
its  jurisdiction ;  nor  none  other  matter ;  but  it  shall  be  such  as  ye  may 
find  rightful  and  true  by  the  information  of  your  client,  whose  informa- 
tion and  saying,  upon  your  oath  and  conscience,  ye  shall  think  to  be 
true. 

'*  And  ye  shall  not  inform,  nor  inforce,  any  man  to  sue  falsely  against 
any  person^  by  false  or  forged  action.  Ready  ye  shall  be  at  all  times  to 
come  and  attend  at  the  warning  of  the  said  mayor,  and  of  the  sheriffs  of 
the  said  city,  unless  you  bo  letted  about  the  business  of  th^  laid  city,  or 

Vol.  II.   Xo.29.  ^  for 
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The  sh^riA  of  LdndoB  Biay  arrest  and  serve  etecuttonf  (m 

the  river  Thames. 

Common  hall.  In  this  court  the  livery  chuse  their  lord 
mayor,  sheri£&,  members  of  parliament,  &,c. 

The  court  of  orphans  is  occasionally  held  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  who  are  guardians  to  children  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  decease  of  their  fathers. 
They  take  upon  them  not  only  the  care  and  management 
of  their  goods  and  chattels,  but  likewise  that  of  their  per- 
'sonsy  by  committing  them  to  carefuLand  faithful  tutors,  to 
prevent  their  disposing  of  themselves,  during  minority,  wIUn 
out  the  approbation  of  this  court. 

The  common  serjeant  is  authorized  by  the  said  court,  to 
take  exact  accomits  and*  inventories  of  all  deceased  free- 
men^s  estates ;  and  the  youngest  attorney  of  the  mayor's 
tDourt,  being  clerk  to  that  of  the  orphans,  is  appointed  to 
take  securities  for  tlieir  several  portioBs,  in^  the  .name  of  the 
cbamberjain  of  London,  who.  is. a  sole  corporation  of  hinw 
self,  for  the  service  of  the  said:  orphans ;  and  to.  whom  a 
reoognizaoce,  or  bond,  made  upon,  the  account  of  an.or^' 
phan,  shall,  by. the  custom  of  London,  descead:  toy  bi&.suo»> 
cessqr ;  which  is  hardly  knowji. elsewhere. 

When  a  freeman  dies^  and  leaves  property^  tohisx:faiIdren> 
either  in  money  or  estates,  the  executor  or  executors,  make 
application  to  the  court  of  aldermen  to  admit  such  property 
into  the  orpl^an's  fundi.,  On  this  application  a  wheel  is  brought 
into  tb^  £ctyrt,  cqAt^ining;  a  number  of.  tickets,  which  meiw 
tion  the  respQClivej^sums  b^OQgii:^  to  those  who  have  arrived 
at  full  age,  or  whose  stock  has  be^n  sqld  or  transferred  to 
some  other  person.  The  lord  mayor  then  dr^ws  from  the 
wheel  as  many  tickets  as  eontain  the  sum  requested  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  tb.e  nQw  claimant,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
sftock  .h^ye  notice  given,  them  to  receive  their  property  in 
three  months.  Foui^. percent  is  allowed  for  the  money  dur? 
ing  the  time  it  continues  in  the  fund. 

for  some  reasonable  cause.    The  franchitei^  laws,  and  ordinaacet  of  tbis . 
city,  you  shall  keep,  and,  due  to  be  kept  toypur  power:  and  that  well- 
and  lawfully  ye  shall  do  all  \bing%  that  to  the  office  of  attorney  peruinetti 
ts.4s:  a»  God  help  you.'i 
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ThS  -covRr  olr  JUSTioB  HAi>i.^  isheki  by  the  king^ft  cqoi^ 
hHsdion  of  <7j/er  and  terminer^  at  Justice  Hall,  in  die  Old 
Bailey,  ei^ht  times  a  year,  for  tryit»g  of  criminais  for  crimte 
committed  within  tbe  city  <tf  London  aod  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex* 

Th£  courts  of  cokoker  and  escheator',  are  held  b«h 
fore  the  lord  mayor  w  his  deputy. 

The  court  of  conservacy.  The  nature  of  these  courts 
is  explained  under  the  head  of  lord  mayor. 

ThE^ COURT  or  REQUESTS,    OR   COURT  OF  CONSCIENCE,  d«« 

terminesall  disputes  between  citizens  where  the  debt  is  und^ 
fire  pounds.  It  is  of  great  use  to  persons  who  have  small 
debts  owing  them,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  recover 
wwithbut  entering  into  expensive  proceedings ;  and  it  is  also 
of  great  benefit  to  such  persons  as  are  not  able  to  pay  their 
debts  at  once,  as  the  court  determines  the  paynjent  to  be 
made  in  such  portions  as  are  sditabfe  to  the  debtor*s  circiun* 
stances.  The  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  appoint 
flQonthly  such  alder^ien  and  commoners  to  sit  as  commis- 
sioners in  this  court  as'  they  think  fit ;  any  three  of  whom 
compose  a  cotirt,  kept  in  Ghiildhall,  to  hear  and  determine 
such  cases  as  are  brougb<i  before  them.  If  the  defendant 
does  not  appear  the  first  court  day  after  the  summons^  an 
attachment  may  be  awarded  against  him  ;  on  neglect  or  ire« 
fusal  then  to  appear,  he  will  be  committed  to  prison. 

The  COURT  of  ware^mote  is  dejiominated  firdm. the- words 
U0ard  and  rnote ;  that  is,  the  Ward  Cduit :  for  ia.thi6  cjtj}, 
parishes  are  as  towns,  and  wards  as  hundreds;  wherefore 
this  court  resembles  that  of  the  leet  in  the  county ;  for^  as 
the  latter  derives  its  authority  from  the  county  oourt,  so 
does  the  former  from  that  of  the  lord  mayor ;  as  is  manifest 
by  the  annual  precept  issued  by  tbe  lord  mayor  to  the  se- 
veral aldermen,  for  holding  their  respective  leets  for  tbd  elee»^ 
tion  of.  proper  officers  in  each  ward ;  the -tenor  whereof  i«  as 
IbQows: 

**  Tp  the  jflderman  of  the  Ward  of  n   ' 
"  We  charj^e  and  command  you,  that,  upon  St.  Thomases 
l)ayj  the  apostle,  next  coming,  you  ^o  hold  your  wardmote ; 
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aYtd  tliat  ymi  bare  afore  us,  at  our  general  court  of  alder^ 
men,  to  be  holden  the  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany  next  comingy  all  the  defaults  that  shall  be  pre- 
sented afore  you  by  inquest  in  the  said  wardmote ;  and  the 
said  inquest  shall  have  power  and  authority,  by  one  whole 
year,  to  inquire  into  and  present  all  such  defaults  as  shall 
be  found  trithin  your  said  ward,  as  oftentimes  as  shall  be 
thought  to  you  expedient  and  needful ;  which  we  will  shall 
be  once  every  month  at  least. 

2.  '**  And,  if  it  happen  any  of  your  said  inquest  do  die, 
or  depart  out  of  your  said  ward,  within  the  said  year,  that 
then,  in  place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  or  departing  out 
of  your  said  ward,  you  cause  to  be  chosen  one  able  person 
in  his  stead,  to  inquire  and  present  with  the  other,  in  manner 
and  form  abovesaid. 

3.  "  And  that,  at  the  said  general  court  you  give  afore 
us  the  names  and  surnames  of  all  of  them  of  your  said  ward 
that  come  not  to  your  said  wardmote,  if  they  be  duly  warn- 
ed ;  so  that  due  redress  and  punishment  of  them  may  be  had, 
as  the  case  shall  require,  according  to  the  law. 

4.  *^  And  that  you  provide,  that,  at  all  times  conv^ 
nient,  a  sufficient  watch  be  kept ;  and  that  lahterns,  with 
light  by  nightertail,  in  old  manner  accustomed,  be  hanged 
forth ;  and  that  no  man  go  by  nightertail  without  light,  nor 
with  vizard,  on  the  peril  that  belongeth  thereto. 

5.  *^  And  also,  that  you  do  cause  to  be  chosen  men,  of 
the  most  sufficient,  honest,  and  discreet  men,  of  your  said 
ward,  to  be,  for  your  said  ward,  of  the  common  council  of 
this  city  for  the  year  ensuing,  according  to  the  custom  in 
that  behalf  yearly  used.  And  also,  that  you  do  cause  the 
.said  men,  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  of  the  common  council,  to  be 
sworn  before  you,  and  in  your  presence,  according  to  the 
oath  by  them  used  and  of  old  time  accustomed.    •  • 

6.  *^  And  that  also,  in  the  said  wardmote,  you  cause  to 
be  chosen  certain  other  honest  persons,  to  be  constables  and 
scavengers,  and  a  common-beadle,  and  a  raker,  to  make 
clean  the  streets  and  lanes  of  all  your  said  ward,  according 

40  the  custpm  jefu*ly  used  in  that  behalf;  which  constables 
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have,  and  shall  bare,  full  power  and  autHiority  to  distrain 
for  the  salary  and  quarterage  of  the  said  beadle  and  raker,  as 
oftentimes  as  it  shall  he  behind  or  unpaid. 

7.  '^  Also,  that  you  keep  a  roll  of  the  names,  sut-names, 
dwelling-places,  professions,  and  trades,  of  all  persons  dwell^ 
ing  within  your  ward,  and  within  what  constable's  precinct 
they  dwell ;  wherein  th^  place  is  to  be  specially  noted  by 
street,  lane,  alley,  or  sign. 

8.  **  Also  that  you  cause  every  constable,  from  time,  to 
time,  to  certify  unto  you  the  name,  surname,  dwelling- 
place,  profession  and  trade,  of  every  person  who  shall  newly 
'come  to  dwell  within  his  precinct,  whereby  you  may  maha 
and  keep  your  roll  perfect ;  and  that  you  cause  every  con- 
stable for  his  precinct,  to  that  purpose,  to  make  and  keep  a 
perfect  roll  in  like  manner. 

9.  "  Also,  that  you  give  special  charge  to  every  inn- 
bolder,  and  other  persons  within  your  ward,  who  shall  re. 
ceive  any  person  to  sojourn  in  his  house  above  two  days, 
shall,  before  the  third  day  after  his  coming  thither,  give 
knowledge  to  the  constable  of  the  precinct  where  he  shall  be 
so  received,  of  the  name,  surname,  dwelling-place,  profes- 
sion  and  trade  of  life>  or  place  of  service,  of  such  person, 
and  for  what  cause  he  shall  come  to  reside  there ;  and  that 
the  said  constable  give  present  notice  thereof  to  you  ;  and 
that  the  said  inn-holder  lodge  no  suspected  person,  or  iiien, 
or  women,  of  evil  name. 

10.  "  Also,  that  you  cause  every  constable  within  his 
precinct,  once  every  month  at  the  farthest,  and  oftener,  if 
need  require,  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  what  per- 
sons be  newly  come  into  his  precinct  to  dwell,  sojourn  of 
lodge ;  and  that  you  give  special  charge,  that  no  inn-holdef 
or  person  shall  resist,  or  deny  any  constable  in  making  such 
search  or  inquiry  ;  but  shall  do  his  best  endeavour  to  aid  and 
assist  him  therein. 

11.  **  And  for  that,  of  late,  there  is  more  resort  to  the 
city  pf  persons  cvil-affected  in  religion  and  otherwise,  than 
in  former  tipnes  hath  been ;  you  shall  diligently  inquire  if 
any  man  be  received  to  dwell  or  abide  within  your  ward, 

that 
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tb<|tis  not  }$at. under  frank-pledga,  as  be  ought  to  be  by  tbe 
eu$ot»  of  tbe  city  ;  and  wbetber  any  person  bath  continued 
in  the  said  ward  by  space  of  one  year,  being  abo^e  the  age 
-of  twd^  y^f^i^y  ^^  ^o^  sworn  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to 
itfae  -king^s  majesty,  in  suoh  sort  as  by  the  Jaw  and  custom  of 
ihis'city  ought  to  be. 

12,  "  To  all  these  purposes,  tbe  beadle  of  every  ward  shall 
employ  his  diligence  and  give  his  Ijbst  furtherance. 
^  Ig.  '^  Also  yon  *are  to  take  order,  that  there  be  provided 
and  set  up  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a  whipping*post,  in  some 
coRv<enietit  place  in  every  parish  within  your  ward,  for  the 
nuBisbment  of  vaccrants  and  other  offenders. ' 

14.  **  Also,  that  you  have  special  regard  that,  froai  time 
f6  time,  there  be  convenient  provision  for  hooks,  ladders, 
buckets,  spouts,  and  engines,  in  meet  places,  within  the  se- 
veral parishes  of  your  ward,  for  avoiding  the  peril  of  fire. 

\S,  "  Also,  that  the  streets  and  lanes  of  this  city  be, 
from  time  to  time,  kept  clean  before  every  church,  house, 
6bop,  warehouse,'  door,  dead  wall,  and  in  all  other  common 
passages  and  streets  of  the  said  ward. 

X6.  "  And  whereas,  by  divers  acts  of  common  council, 
af<>retime  made  and  established  for  the  common  weal  of  this 
city,  among  other  things,  it  is  ordained  and  enacted,  as 
boreafter  ensueth : 

*  Also  it  is  ordained  and  enacted,  a«  hereafter  ensuetk; 
that,  from  henceforth,  no  huckster  of  ale  or  beer  be  within 
any  ward  of  tb^  city  of  London,  but  honest  persons  of  good 
name  and  fame,  and  so  taken  and  admitted  by  the. alderman 
of  the  ward  for  the  tiipQ  being  ;  and  that  the  same  huckster 
do  find  su Anient  surety  afore  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  of  good  guiding  and  rule ;  and  that 
tbe  same  huckiaters  shall  keep  no  bawdry,, nor  suffer  no 
letcbery,  dice  playing^  carding,  or  any  other  unlawful  games, 
to  be  done,  exercised,  or  used  within  their  houses  ;  and  to 
shut  in  their  doors  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  from  Mi- 
ebaelmas  to  Easter,  and  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  at  ten 
clodt  in  the  night;  and,  after  that  hour,  sell  ho  ale  or  beer. 
Aud  if  any  hacj^ftter  of  beer  or  ate)*  after  this  act  is  published 
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%nd  prpchioiedy  sell  any  ale  or  beef,  ^ritbin  airf  -  ward  o^ 
the  city  of  Londoot  and  be  not  adiftitted  by  the  aldeniiaff.*66 
the  same  ward  so  to  do^,  or  find  not  sufficient  surety, .  as  itiir 
above  rehearsed,  the  same  huckster  to  have  imfyrtsonment^ 
tmd  make  fine  and  ransom  for  his  contempt,  after  thev  dis- 
cretion of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder meth     And  also  th^  th€f* 

••      • 

said  hucksters  suffer  no  manner  of  comrooil'  eating  or  drink'- 
ing  within  their  cellars  Or  vaults,  contrary  to  the  ordinance 
thereof  ordained  and  provided,    as  in  the  said  act  moro^ 
piainFy  appearetfa  at  large.'     **  We  charge  you  that  yott*  put 
the  same  in  due  execution  accordingly/' 

17.  **  And  also,  that  you  see  all  tipplers^  and  oilier 
sellers  of  ale  or  beer,  as  well  privy  osteries'  as  brewers  artd ' 
inn-holders  within  your  ward,  not  selling  by  lawful  mea«. 
sures  sealed  and  marked  with  the  city  arms,  or  dagger,  b^ 
presented^  and  their  n^nes  in  your  s^d  indentures  be  e^* 
pressed,  with  their  defaults ;  so  that  the  chamberlain' may  Im» 
lawfully  answered  of  their  amerciaments. 

18.  ''  And  also,  tiiat  you  suffer  no  alien>  or  son^  of  any 
bom  an  alien,  to  be  of  the  commoa  council ;  nor  to  exefcisfi- 
cruse  any  other  office  within  this  city ;  nor  receive  or  ac* 
cept  any  person  your  wotbh,  privy" or  open,  but  Englishw 
men  born ;  and  if  a  strattger'  born  out-  .of  this  realnh,  rxmd^^ 
denizen  by  letters  patents^  or  any  other,  after his^  course  and^ 
lot,  be  appointed  to  any  watch^  that- then  ye  command  and 
compel  him,  or  them,  tofind'in  his  steaded  place  anfing*' 
lisbman  to  supply  thfe  same. 

19.  "  AiKlalso,  that  you  <:avse  an*  abstract  of  thfe  assise, 
appointed  by  act  of- parlianfent,  for  billets  andtotfaer  fire-^ 
wood,  to  be  fair  written  in*  parchment,  and  torbe  fixed  or 
hanged  uj^in^  table^  in  some  fit  aod  convenient  f^ee -in  iha* 
parish  witbrii  your  wanrd^  where- the  ceiitlmon  pi^eplt'-may* 
best  see  the  saaie. 

20.'  "  And  furthermope  -  we-  cbftrge  and '  eonhikmd  you, 
tljat  you  cause  such  pr^iMO»  to  be  liad  in  your*  said  v^wF/  • 
that  all  the  streets  and  laneli'  witliifi>  th<e  said -'ward  \»f:  froatr* 
time*totirae^  cleansed^  and  dearly  voided- of  ordture^  dung; 
nme,  rubbtsl^  aAdotheviilthy/thiiigsy^ whaftso^v^^ bMa^b^' 
ajpoyance  of  th^  king'»  majesty's  subjects. 

ft^  •  2K  *•  And 
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^  21.  '<  And  also,  that,  at  all  times^  as  you  shall  think 
necessacy,  you  do  cause  search  to  be  made  withip  your  said 
ward  for  all  vagrant  beggars,  suspicious  and  idle  people, 
and  such  as  cannot  shew  bow  to  live ;  and  such  as  siiall  be 
fouijd  within  your  said  ward,  that  you  cause  to  be  punished, 
Bfid  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  in  such 
cases  ordained  and  provided. 

.  22.  **  And  also,  we  will  and  charge  you,  the  said  al- 
dermany  that  yourself  certify^  and  present  before  us,  at  the 
said  general  court,  to  be  holden  the  aforesaid  Monday  nest 
after  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  all  the  names  and  surnames, 
truly  written,  of  such  persons  being  and  dwelling  within 
your  said  ward,  as  to  be  able  to  pasA  in  any  petty  jury  by 
themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  every  grand-juryman  to  be  worth 
in  goods  an  hundred  marks,  and  every  petty-juryman  forty 
nutrks,  accordii^g  to  an  act  in  that  case  ordained  and  pro* 
vided ;  and  the  same  you  shall  indorse  on  the  back-side  of 
your  indenture. 

23,  ^^  Iie77i^  for  divers  reasonable  and  urgent  considera- 
tions us  especially  moving,  we  straightly  charge  and  com-^. 
niand  you,  on  the  king  our  sovereign  lord's  behalf,  that  ye 
diligently  provide  and  foresee,  that  no  manner  of  person  or 
persons,  within  your  said  ward,  what  condition  or  degree 
soever  he  or  they  be  of,  keeping  tavern,  or  ale-house,  ale* 
cellar,  or  any  other  victualling  house,  or  place  of  common 
resort  to  eat  or  drink  in,  within  the  same  ward,  permit  or 
suffer,  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  common  women  of  their 
bodies,  or  harlots,  to  resort  and  come  into  their  said  house, 
or  other  the  places  aforesaid,  to  eat  or  drink,  or  otherwise 
to  be  conversant,  or  abide,  or  thither  to  haunt,  or  frequent, 
upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  as  well  of  the  tenant  and  keeper  • 
of  every  such  house  or  houses,  and  all  oth^r  the  places  afore 
remembered,  as  of  the  common  women  and  harlots. 

24.  **  Also,  that  you  do  give  in  charge  to  the  wardmote 
jnquest  of  your  ward,  all  the  articles  delivered  to  you  here- 
with ;  and  that  you  may  have  a  special  care  of  keeping  the 
peace  and  good  order  during  your  wardmote;  and  if  any 
oSend  liereixi;  yo^  may  ^d»  or  punish  th^m  according  to 
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25.  *^  Add  whereas  the  inonies  received  for  the  fines  of 
|>eirsons  refusing  to  hold  ward  offices  within  your  ward,  ougfit 
to  be  en^ployed  in  the  service  and  for  the  public  benefit  df 
the  5Vh6le,  ward,  and  not  of  any  particular  jirecinct  cy 
)Kiiish  within  the  ward ;  these  are  therefore  to  require  ,youti» 
taketsare,  'that  all  such  fines  be,  from  time  to  time,  dii^posed 
'6(  accordingly;  foir  the  benefit  of  the  whole  ward,  as  you, 
with  the  deputy  and  common  council-men  of  your  ward 
^hall  think  most  fitting  and  convenient;  and  that  ho  such 
fines  be  r6^eiv6d  or  employed  in  any  particular  precinct  ot 
ji^aYlsb.  '   ^    '  > 

^^  Not  failing  hereof,  as  you  tender  the  common*weal  of 
this  city,  and  advancement  of  gckxl  justice,  and  as  ye  will 
answer  for  the  contrary  at  your  utmost  peril. 

**  Dated  at  under  the  seal  of  office  of  mayoralty 

df  the  Baid  city,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 

our  sovereign  lord  George  •  &c.'*  • 

By  this  precept  it  appears,  that  the  court  of  wardmote^ 

consists  qI  the  alderman  and  the  respective  householdersof 

his  ward,  by  whom  are  annually  electied  the  several  officers ; 

ainong  these  thJB  inquest  receive  the  aforesaid  instructions  for 

tlieir  better  regulation.  ' 

The  chamberlain^s  court  is  held  in  Guildhall,  every 
morning,  for  nirolling  and  turning  over  apprentices,  ad- 
mitting persons  duly  qualified  to  the  fireedom  of  the  city^ 
and  deciding  all  differences  arising  between  masters  and  their 
apprentices,  of  whom  about  two  thou^nd  are  annually  ad« 
mitted  into  the  freedom.    ' 

The  court  of  hall-mote  belongs  to  the  several  com- 
panies of  citizens,  by  whom  it  is  occasionally  held  in  their 
respective  halls,  wherein  the  separate  affiiirs  of  the  company 
are  transacted. 

The  pie-powder  court  is  held  in  Cloth  Fair  (during  the 
time  of  Bartholomew  fair)  by  the  city  of  London,  and  Mr. 
■  '  ■  ■,  steward  for  the  possessors  of  the  dissolved  priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew, .  for  hearing  and  deciding  all  differences 
committed  against  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation,  which  19 
annually  made  before  the  lord  mayor,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bar- 
thokHnew,  for  the  better  regulation  of  tte  said  fair. 
^  V<Jl.  II.    No.  30.  H  Sy. 
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St.  MARTtifVtK-GR4ND  cQVRT.    TbU  eoQrt  belongBM 

'the  liberty*  of  that  naioe,  and  is  subject  to  the  dean  aal 

chapter  of  Westiirarster.   It  is  a  court  of  record,  hel4  woekfy 

.  for  the  trial  of  all  personal  actions  whatever :  the  leading 

.process  is  a  capias  against  the  body,  or  an  attacbmeot  agaiast 

.the  goods ;  so  that  a  man^s  goods  may  be  seized  ia  bis  own 

house,,  if  his  person  is  not  seized  before :  which  is  accordU 

ing  to'the  practice  of  all  antjent  liberties  or  franchises. 

The  court  of  the  tower  of  lokdon.  This  is  a  couit 
■cf  record  held  by  prescription  within  the  rerge  of  the  city, 
on  Great  Tower  Hill,  by  a  steward  appointed  by  the  coiw 
stsdble  of. the  Tower  of  London  ^  by  whom  are  tried  actiona 
of.  debt  for  any  smp,  damage,  and  trespass. 

The  court  of  general  session,  is-  held  at  Guildbally 
^ight  times  in  the  3*ear. 

Petty  sessions  held  every  day  at  tbe  Mansion  House  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor,  or  before  an  alderman  at  Guildhall. 

The  police  of  London  has  no  troopa,  nor  any  soast  of  re- 
gular military  watch :  it  is  guarded  by  armed  patroles  and 
old  men,  who  are  only  furnished  with  a  lantliern,  a  pole, 
•nd  an  alarm  rattle ;  these  petsons  patrole  the  str^to»  cry 
tbe  hour,  and  proclaim  the  weather ;  and  are  deBOQunated 
the  nigktlif  watch. 

.  Yet,  though  the  city  ia  so  slenderly  gparded,  *^  it  is,''  as 
M.  Grosley,.  liberally  observes^  ^^  tbe  only  great  city  in 
£urope,  where  neither  murders  nor  assassinations  haf^>eD«'* 
«— <<  Even  in  tbe  most  violent  disturbances,'^  contimioa  thia 
writer,  <^  when  I  was  in  the  midst  o£  the  mob,  I  have  soiii 
them  threaten,  weakly,  plunder  some  bouses  obnoxious  to 
them,  throw  a  few  stones ;  and  though  surrounded  by  troops^ 
remain  in  a  kind  c^  awe,  as.well  as  the  soldiers^  throMgh  mo- 
tual  fe^r  of  the  shedding  of  blood." 

,  ^^  In  a  word,  the  people  of  Loodoui  though  haughty  and 
ungovernable,  are  in  tb<|mselves.good-naturcd  and  humiaoe  ^ 
this  holds  even  among  those  of  the  lowest  rank  *." 
;  We  are  thus  naturally  brought  to  describe,  the  ^arioiia 
glasses  of  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.    ThesQ  may  be  di^ 

*  Remarki  on  England. 

vidcd 
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vided  kdo  four  clusBs;  the  nobility  and  gentry;  the  tAer- 
cfasMts  and  prmcipal  tradesoien ; .  the  dergy^  pbysic]«i»| 
lawyen^  and  nilitary ;  inferior  tradesmen,  &jc.  &c.  &c.  Tho 
first  class  usually  residing  six  or  eight  months  at  wiiat  u 
caliod  **  the  west  end  of  the  town,*'  consists  of  such  as  hare 
dq^endvnoe  on  the  court,  or  those  who  live  independently  on 
their  fortunes ;  these  personages  are  as  much  distinguished 
by  their  ^igh  rank  as  by  their  amiable  qualities^  Their  be^ 
haviour  in  general  is  urbane,  unaccompanied  by  tiresomo 
external  marks  of  civility.  I'he  luxuries  in  which  they  live, 
certainly  create  indulgences  and  extravagances ;  but  among 
this  cIm,  eharacters  abound,  as  remarkable  for  their  phi^ 
landiropy,  as  for  their  exalted  birth.  There  is  scarcely  a 
oharitabte,  a  benevolent,  or  an  useful  institution,  but  has 
monarchy  and  nobility  for  its  patron  ;  besides  a  long  list  of 
fioUe  subscribers  to  promote  its  welfare. 

Tlie  merchants  and  tradesmen  form  a  class  of  beings  orna- 
mental to  human  nature.  They  equal  the  nobility  in  magj 
otfidence;  their  houses  are  palaces,  richly  and  beautifnlly 
furnished,  exhibiting  the  realities,  unaccompanied  by  the 
ostentatious  display,  of  plenty.  Their  estates  are  either  the 
well-earned  profits  produced  by  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of 
arvcestors;  or  an  accumulation  of  property  their  personal 
Acquisition ;  tbos  tliey  are  generally  masters  of  larger  sdra^ 
pf  money  than  they  have  occasion  for  in  trade,  and  are  con-^ 
sequently  provided  against  accidents,  as  well  as  to  make  ad- 
irantageous  purchases.  They  dtflfer,  however,  from  th6 
merchants  of  all  other  n^itions ;  for,  when  they  have  mad& 
i:ompetent  fortunes,  they  retire  to  their  estates,  and  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  industry,  reserving  only  business  sufficient 
to  divert  their  leisure  hours.  Thus  they  become  magistrates 
and  gentlemen  of  independence  in  the  counties  where  their 
pos5iessions  are  situated;  and,  frequently  being  younger 
brothers  of  titled  families,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  theni 
re-purchase  the  paternal  domains  which  the  elder  branches 
tttve  1)000  compelled  to  dispose  of  as  supplies  for  their  neces- 

H  i  Their 
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Tfaeir  punctuality  b  proverbial:  they  are  at  the  saiMi 
ttme  generous  and  charitable,  and  obliging  withoift  being, 
ceremonious ;  they  are  also  easy  of  accessi  and  communis 

cative.  -^ 

Let  tts  follow  them  into  their  households.  They  rise  early^ 
survey  the  condition  of  their  accounts,  give  their  orders 
vrithout  seiFerity ;  and  having  appareled  themselves  in  a  plain 
jrespectable  garb,  without  footmen  or  attendant,  piirsu^ 
their  concerns  at  the  Exchange  or  the  Custom  House; ' 

When  we  view  the  Royal  Exchange,  tbe  New  River,  the 
Marine  Society,  Magdalen  Hospital,  &c. :  with  proud  exuU 
lation  we  may  exclaim,  that  they  are  the  disinterested  works 
of  a  Gresham,  a  Middieton,  a  Hanway!-^11  private  mer« 
chants  I^-tThese  are,  however,  but  a  part  of  t^he  pubhq 
spirited  efibrts  of  the  London  merohants.  In  the  year  1784, 
six  millions  of  money  were  raised  for  the  use.  oi^  govern(<> 
^ent ;  of  which  1 ,200,000/.  was  raised  by  the  Bank  of  £ng« 
laqd,  the  rest  by  twenty-two  private  Londan  banker^. 
,  The  clergy,  legal  characters,  and  the  military,  lieing  ther 
$ame  in  all  circles  of  society,  we  proceed  to  ^  notice  the 
leading  features,  by  Which  the  lesser  tradesmen  and  the 
community  of  London  are  distinguished.  No  rank  or  dig* 
nity  was  formerly  secure  from  the  insults  of  the  lower  ranks^ 
and  the  indiscriminate  abus  offered  by  them,  were  ^nstanl 
objects  of  regret*;  the  many  regulations,  however, -which 
have,  been  made  to  curb  their  insolence,  sufficientiy  secure 
the  passage  of  the  streets,  and  both  taatives  and  foreigners 
may  pass  without  molestation. 

But,  as  often  is  escperienced,  the  civility  of  the  shop* 
keepers  compensates  for  the  insolence  of  the  rabble.  They 
will  be  at  pains  to  direct  the  right  road  to  strangers ;  and 

•  M.  Groslcy  wentioni  an  entertaining '  anecdote  to  this  purpose. 
*'  The  late  Marshal  Saxe,  walking  through  London  streets,  happened  to 
bave  a  dispute  with  a  scavenger,  which  ended  in  a  boxing  bout,  wherein 
the  marshal's  <'.exterity  received  the  general  applause  of  the  spectators : 
he  suffered  the.  scavenger  to  make  an  attack,  when  scizirig  him  whilst  dff 
his^uard,  the  marshal  whirled  him  into  the  air  with  such  velocity,  aad 
IB  such  a  dircetioa,  that  he  was  immersed  in  the  mud  of  his  own  cart. 

very 


f  ^cy  sjeldom  tr^t  tho$e  vbo  inakQ  inquiries,  witii  disi^ieol, 
7bey  mostly  put  down  the,  lowest  prices  of  their  ar^es, 
wd  arQ  r^marljed  >y  foreigneirs  fot  $lje  integrity  of  their 
4^ing^. 

The  emigrants  from  France,  since  the  la$t  ReTolotipny  can. 
^f  saffipiei)t  te^imoqies  pf  the  libfscality  aod  obliging  offi. 
9rousnQs§  qf  tl)e  iubabituDts.of  Londooi  in  aVeyia^ng tfam 
l^stf^Mi^,  and  in  supplying  their  nec^i^es, 

}f  we  take  a  vIqw  of  otbe^  metrppoUtan  citie^^  W#  dja?" 
cover  every  mode  tp  prevent  or  fo|:fa|id  publicity ;  guardi^ 
va]I§9  gates,  passpprts,  spies,  and  aU  the  engines  pf  sospL 
Kjiou  ai)d  slavery.  Bwt  ip  totklon,  sqch  danger  is  unknown,- 
As  fcee  and  as  open  as  ber  Qommescq,  gates  ace  rendered 
unnecessary;  the  reciprocal  good  understanding  betweei^ 
I^ndPn  and  th^  Qthei:  districts  of  the  ^pipire,  renders  her 
safety  an4  improvement  of  the  highest  importance.  It  ia 
therefore,,  a  consequent  risason,  that  the  streets  are  better 
payed  and  better  lighted  than  those  of  every  other  metro*^ 
polls.  The  eifect  prodqccd  is  ycmarlyayy  grand,  ^  well  a% 
pf  abqndai^t  utility. 

X^t  it  then  si^^ci^  that  Loqdpn  has  arrived  at  a  period  of 
^nprpyement  and  elegance  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
9ities.  Npt  Thebes  lyith  her  hundred  gates,  Memphis,  Ba. 
bylon,  oj;  any  recorde4  metropolis  of  antiquity ;  not  Con- 
stantinople, Pekin,  or  any  other  m.pd€;rn  metropoKs,  can 
equal  her.  Therefore,  bow  happy  must  her  inhabitants  be 
at  such  an  enviable  era,  when  her  riches  have  npt  made  her 
proud  ;  when  the  mildness  of  her  government  has  rendered 
all  around  her  happy  ;  and  When  Virtue,  Religion,  Liberty, 
and  the  Sjcienp^s,  have  ma4e  her  theii:  residence.  What 
can  tl^e  historian  do  more  than  record  so  vast  a  period  o£ 
prosperity !  what  can  he  wish,  other  than  its  continuance 
undiminished  to  the  extent  of  future  ages ! 

We  conclude  this  part  of  our  plan,  by  a  few  remarks  on 
the  increase' of  London  from  the  year  174^  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century. 

Commencing  at  the  north-east ;  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
from  Goodman's  Fields  to  Stepney^  and  from  Whitechapel 

road 
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rood  to  iShajdwelli  has  been  nearly  cotefeA  wv^  (railcliifl^  $ 
beside  the  recent  erection  of  the  West  India  Doeks,  Oil 
the  other  $ide  of  Whhechapel  rosAy  from  Hackney  to  Beth<- 
nal  Green  and  Mile  End,  tbe  whole  has  been  covered, wM^ 
(BtiioetB  aftd  houses. 

The  line  of  increase  on  the  sonth-east  side,  proceeds  from 
Dtptford  to  CambervreH,  Kennington,  and  Stock  \re!l,  ^ml 
thence  by  Lambeth  to  Westminster  and  Bl<itfkiri«rs  Srvt^es^ 
t^dtyng  in  the  whole  space  fdrmeriy  denominated  8t.  George's 
$lMslda«  sufficient  td  ^m  a  considerable  city. 

Contimring  towards  Chelsea,  Walham  Green,  Hammer* 
^Dokfa,  Tufnham  Green,  Kensington^  to  Hyde  Park  Conieri 
ike  whole  eittent  is  covered  witAi  conveaient  buildings  of  ele^ 
gsnt  strtictirFBi  ^ 

From  Bayswater  to  Pfeiddington,  Hampstead,  Higbgate,  by 
Highbury  to  Kingsland  and  Hackhey ,  where  the  \int  of  cir- 
cnmvaltation  meets,  the  whole  of  Lisson  Green,  Camden 
Town,  Sprfiers  Town,  Pentonvijle,  HoUoway,  Highburyi 
wd  Kingsland,  have  risen  within 'Qiemory  to  an  amasing 
extent.  The  tracts  of  ground  have  been  formed  into  mag*' 
nificent  squares  and  streets  of  stately  mansions.  The  im-» 
liroTemeiits  of  gveatest  conseqi](ence  have  been  mostly  on  the 
north  side  of  the  metropolis.  Thus,  the  whole  parishes  of 
Paddington,  St.  Mary -la- Bonne,  and  Pancras,  with  the  ad" 
dUtional  buiklings  in  St.  Giles  in  the  Fidds,  have  been  wholly 
built;  and  the  Middlesex  and  Foundling  Hospitals,  the  paths 
to  whicb^  were  reckoned  dangerous  from  the  depredi^tions  of 
nkhetSf  are  now  surround^  with  handsome  streets.  The 
aquarea  which  have  been  formed  are  Portman,  Manchester, 
Fitxroy,  Bedford,  Tavistock,  Ko^l,  and  Brunswick;  bcr* 
fides  tint  xaagnificent  rang«  df  palaces,  Portland  Place. 

Ecclesiastical  Government. 
Consistently  with  our  plan  of  regularity,  we  subjoin  seme 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  superint^aclaofie  of  Loadoo  as  i| 
diocese  *. 

*  By  the  word  {Uocis<f  is  to  be  «nder«toocl  the  circuit  of  A  bkhop'a  ]u« 

rlsdiction  ;  and  as  cities  are  not  deemed  within  that  juriidiction  by  ih<5 

canon  law,  the  citationi  are  directed  to  the  ckrgj  of  the  atj  gMddiocae^ 

■    •  ThA 
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l*ibii8  city^  ia  the  time  of  the  Britamt,  ww  soppoaed  to  be 

an  arcbbishoprick ;  k  ww  confessedly  a  bisboparick  liU  the 
time  of  the  Saxons;,  when  chance  having  established  the 
metropolitical  see  at  Canterbury  in  the  person  of  Augustine ; 
by  bis  appoinfimnt)  one  of  his  followers  Melitos,  was  con- 
stituted the  first  bishop  of  London :  one  kindred  and  om 
prelates,  mostly  m  regular'soccession,  have  presided  io  tiie 
see  since  his  time  to  tke  present  periodl 

The  diocese  coBtaios  the  whdie  city,  and  the  comities  of 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  with  part  of  Hertfordshii«,  the  sub- 
ordinate jurisdictioa  of  which,  is  under  tb^  authority  of  a 
dean,  a  chanter,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  the  five  arch* . 
deacons  of  London,  Middlesex,  Ess^x,  Colchester-,  and  St. 
Albans ;  of  thirty  prebetidaries ;  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
vectors  and  vicars  within  the  circuit.  The  city  and  liberties 
formerly  contsuned,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  perish 
churches,  twenty-sevea  monasteries,  colleges,  and  chapels ; 
twenty-eight  parish  churches  and  rehgious  houses  in  West-. 
vbtnsier  and  the  suburbs,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
^xty-eigbt  places  for  divine  worship.  Before  the  great  fire, 
the  parish  churches  h^d  been  reduced  to  ninety-seven,  of 
which  eighty-four  were  destroyed,  fifteen  left  single  as  be- 
fore, and  sixty-nine  united  into  thirty-four ;  so  that  at  pr&. 
tent  only  »xty-one  churches  remain  within,  and  ten  without-^ 
4he  walls;  nine  churches  in  Westminster,  and  its  liberties; 
and  twenty  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis  within  the  county 
of  Middlesex ;  beside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  churches  within  the  Tower,  the  Temple,  and 
the  Savoy. 

When,  however,  we  state  tlie  whole  of  the  religions  esta-' 
bltshmeot  of  this  vast  metropolis  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames^ 
it  will  appear  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty-two  places 
for  divine  worship  of  the  established  religion  ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  meeting-houses  for  Dissenters  of  various  dcnomi-* 
nations ;  thirty  chapels  for  foreigners,  Roman  Catholits,  &c* 
and  six  synagogues  for  those  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  ;  be^ 
sides  four  thousand  and  fifty  seminaries  of  public  andprivatd 
i^ucation,  which  are  appropriately  clawed  un4er  this  head. 
3  '  The 
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Tfaeaceoiint  of  the  military  establishmefat  will  be  jflferi 
under  the  head,  the  artilleey  compXnV, 

Siver  and  Canal  Navigation. 

The  fim  object  of  attention  liiider  this  head  is  a  summaiy 
description  of  the  Thames. 

This  fin^  river  firom  its  souree  at  Tham^Head  in  Gloa-^ 
cestershire  io  ShoebutyrNess,  measures^  by  scale,  between 
one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  tliirfcy  miles, 
taking  in  a  considerabl<i  portion  of  the  central  surface  osf 
England;  this  distance,  however,  would  nearly  be  doubled » 
were, all  the  windings  and  deviations  of  its  channel  to  be  as* 
certainedi 

Flowing  in  a  calm  and  gentle  manner',  without  rapid  cur* 
rents  or  cataracts,  it  does  not  assume  die  turbulence  «f  a  tor- 
lent,  but  taking  its  course  from  an  elevated,  ratlier  than  a 
mountainous  tract,  it  is  fitted  for  navigation^  as  soon  as  it 
acquires  depth  sufficient  to  bear  a  vessel ;  and  associating 
with  streams  which  partake  of  its  own  property,  commerce 
assumes  her  placid  stately  dominion,  without  the  obstruction 
of  rocks,  or  the  struggles  of  a  pent-up  bed  over-hung  with 
crags. 

In  the  estimate  of  its  picturesque  beauties,  though  the 
tpmantic  constitute  no  part ;  •  the  sweet,  the  soft,  the  se« 
questered,  the  rich,  and  the  majestic,  form  a  list  of  charma 
equally  attractive,  and  blended  in  every  possible  variation. 

Jts  scenes  are  composed  of  rural  beauty  and  dignified  opu- 
lence. Always  elegant  and  sometimes  grand ;  the  artificial 
ornaments  of  villas,  edifices,  and  pleasure  grounds,  which 
grace  its  banks,  contribute  to  form  those  fascinating  land- 
scapes, which  add  to  the  elevated  beauties  of  the  surround- 
ing pouptry ;  whilst  the  stream  itseif>  where  its  breadth  gi-a- 
duates  it  into  consequence,  swells  to  the  brink,  and  ^*  with-, 
out  o'erflowing  full  *,"  is  the  capital,  object  in  vjew. 

With  all  these  charming  and  interesting  qualities,  there 
are  such  drawbacks,  that  to  call  the  Thames  the  ^'  king  of 
ftoodsf  /'  is  an  injiary  to  its  known  good  qualities }  for 

•  X>enhaA9    '  I  Xllomioa« 

though 
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though  ite  floods  are  not  so  sudden  or  Tiolent  as  those  of 
other  rivers,  it  partakes  of  inmidation  and  drought ;  its  in. 
trinsic  merit,  however,  will  always  secure  to  it  a  respect* 
able  rank ;  for  few  of  the  roost  celebrated  streams  afibrd  a 
length  ^of  navigation  for  large  ships  equal  to  that  of  the 
Thames,  in  point  of  safety,  care,  and  regularity.  Certainly 
910  European  metropolis  is  benefited  bj  its  river  equal  to 
ix^ndon.  ' 

The  water  is  so  copious  at  Thames-Head,  near  Ciren- 
cester, that  it  throws  up  several  tuns  every  minute  into  the 
Thames  and  Severn  C^nal.  During  the  summer  monthsi 
liowever,  the  visible  connection  with  the  current  is  preoa^ 
tious,  and  the  Injant  Thames  is  onfy  discoverable  at  the 
Village  of  Kemble,  in  Wiltshire ;  here  it  is  crossed  by  a 
rode  bridge,  and  here  its  strength  is  sufficient  to  turn  a 
milt. 

At  the  town  of  Cricklade,  it  receives  the  Churn.  This; 
and  the  accession  of  other  small  streams,  renders  it,  at  the 
length  of  nine  miles  from  its  source,  navigable  for  barges  of 
fix  or  seven  tons  burthen;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
aummer  has  rendered  this  navigation  sp  precarious,  that  the 
dipper  stream  has  been  disused  for  carriage,  the  preference 
having  been,  given  to  the  more  certain  navigation  by  the 
icanal. 

The  Cole  from  Wiltshire,  and  the  Coin  from  Gloucester* 
ahire>  enrich  the  Thames  near  Fmrford;  and,  now  sensibly 
widened,  the  river  flows  to  Lechlade,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  canal  from  the  Severn.  Here  the  addition  of  water 
renders  the  Thames  capable  of  .carrying  barges  of  fifty  or 
sixty  tons  burthen,  though  the  summer  dvought^nd  tha 
winter  floods  too  frequently  form  impediments  to  the  pas- 
sage. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  several  locks  are  form- 
ed, a  continuation  of  which  contrivance  is  rendered  of  im- 
portance at  proper  distances ;  but  is  considered  unnecessary 
at  Boulter's  lock,  below  Maidenhead  Bridge  *• 

-  Below 

*  Though  the  Thames  it  taid  to  be  navigable  one  hundred  and  thhtjTf 
eight  miles  above  bridge,  yet  there  are  sq  many  flats,  that,  in  summer^'- 
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Bdow  Leclilade,  tbie  Lech  stream  adds  its  tribute  to  the 
parent  river,  which  now  separates  the  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Gloucester,  at  Kadcot  Bridge,  famous  for  the  battle 
between  the  discontented  barons  headed  by  the  earl  <if 
Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  and  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of 
Ireland,  fiivourite  of  Richard  II.  and  his  adherenta,  in  which 
the  letter  was  defeated.  The  Thames  then  continues  its 
course  to  Farringdon  at  a  small  distance  from  which  it  le- 
ceives  the  JVtndrush ;  then  taking  a  northern  direction,  it 
flows  the  grounds  of  Staqton  Harcaurt,  re^ivu^  iplo  ita 
^channel  the  united  streams  of  Evenh^  and  Glym. 

In  solemn  progress,  it  soon  leaves  the  unhallowed  domains 
of  Godi$tQw  nunnery,  preparative  to  its  approach  jto  the  aeat 
of  the  muses,  Oxford ;  here  the  fictitipus  /w.  uaurpa  her 
undue  preference  of  classic  hpnour  tp  the  real  Thames^ 
which,  notwithstanding,  receives  her  into  company,  jointly 
lyitfa  the  CherweU.  The  Oxford  canal,  also,  after  a  com- 
munication of  ejgbty-two  miles  with  Coventry^  at  which 
place  another  canal  is  joined,  forms  an  important  connexion 
Kith  the  Thames,  near  this  place,  and  brings  with  it  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  Warwickshire  collieries. 

Keeping  a  direct  southern  course,  the  river  flows  on  to 
Nuneham  Courtney,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  earl  of  Har. 
court ;  and  making  a  bend  to  the  west,  proceeds  to  the  town 
of  Abingdon ;  where  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ock  intro- 
duce  the  Thames  to  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  Tame  or 
Thame,  obscurely  mingles  with  the  river,  which  re-visits 
Oxfordshire  at  ;die  village  of  Dorchester. 

the  navigation  westward  would  be  entirely  stopped^  when  the  tprings 
are  low,  were  it  not  for  a  number  of  lockt.  But  these  are  attended 
with  coBsiderablc  expence ;  for  a  barge  from  Lechlade  to  London  pays  for 
paasing  throuf^  tl^emt  131 .15t.  ,6d.  and  fjcom  Oxford  to  Lood'on»  i^L  St. 
This  charge,  however,  it  in  suxnmer  only,  when  the  water  it  low }  aad 
there  is  no  lock  from  London  Bridge  to  Boulter's  Lock  ;  that  is,  for  fifty- 
one  miles  and  a  half  above  bridge.  The  plan  of  new  cuts  has  been 
adopted  in  some  places,  to  shorten  and  facilitate  the  navigation.  .There 
'  is  one  near  Lechlade,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  old  river,  and 
contiguous  to  St.  John!s  Bridge;  and  there  is  another,  a  mile  froiii 
Abingdon,  which  has  rendered  the  old  stream  toward  Culham  Bridge 
useless. 

3  The 
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The  next  place  of  consequence  which  receives  advantage 
from  this  admirable  river,  is  the  borough  of  Wallingford, 
the  Calleva  of  the  Romans*  It  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  nineteen  arches,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Caver- 
sham, « in  full  view  of  Reading,  the  Kermet  ineircling  the 
current  by  its  copious  waters. 

A  few  miles  further,  the  Loddan,  Pope^s  Lodmti^  which 
rises  neaf  Basingstoke,  joins  its  stream.  Henley  is  the  next 
object  of  consequence  for  its  malt  and  corn  tiade  j  and  here 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  ornaments  the  picture.  A  beau- 
tifully meandring  course  brings  the  Thames  to  Great  Marlow 
in  Buckinghamshire,  which  supplies  the  metropolis  with  a 
ahare  of  its  provision.  Here  also  the  Wicky  mixes  with  the 
current,  whioh  passing  beneath  the  lofty  wooded  banks  of 
Cliefden,  proceeds  to  Maidenhead  Bridge,  an  elegant  struc* 
ture  of  Portland  stone,  of  seven  principal  and  six  smaller 
^ches,  leading  to  the  respectable  market  town  whence  it 
takes  it  name. 

Peculiarly  the  favourite  of  Royalty,  of  the  Muses,  and  of  « 
Commerce,  the  Thames  majestically  pursues  its  way  to  the 
venerable  turrets  of  Windsor ;  the  illustrious  residence  qf 
Monarchy,  of  the  virtues,  of  benevolence,  and  of  unsullied 
chivalry. 

lis  valuable  philosophical  neighbour  Eton,  uniting  tJie 
religious  with  a  scholastic  institution,  Datohet  Mead,  cele* 
brated  by  Shakespere,  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill,  the  green 
level  ofRunnymead,  remembered  in  the  annals  of  liberty , 
idl  ornament  these  animated  shores. 

The  Qdn  unites  its  waters  with  the  Thames,  near  Staines, 
where  a  bridge  crosses  the  river.  Chertsey,  the  residence 
of  rich  Benedictines,  and  afterwards'of  Cowley,  has  an  ele- 
gant stone  bridge,  whence  the  Thames  pursues  its  courate  to 
Weybridge  in  Snrrey,  and  receives  the  Wey^  which  is  here 
increased  by  the  canal  from  Basingstoke.  Hampton  Court, 
the  residence  of  the  haughty  Wolsey,  and  the  neglected 
nansion  of  royalty,  with  the  town  of  Kingston,  in  Surrey, 
ferm  a  communication  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge  of  great 
aotiquify ;  here  the  Hag^uMUl  river  empties  itself  from  the 
Mighbourbood  of  Epspm. 

I  2  'The 
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The  Thames  now  hastens  to  those  lui^urioos  sceiies  wfaqre 
tho  vicioity  of  the  metropolis  is  perpetually  indicated  by  th9[ 
creations  of  art  and  opulence.  The  artificial  Gothic  TiUa  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  the  residence  of  tbe  late  earl  of  Oxford  ; 
the  beauties  of  Twickenh^ ;  the  hill  of  Richmoncily  a  pn»« 
pect  of  all  that  cati  be  denominated  elegant  and  rural ;.  tho 
magnificent  seat  of  $ion ;  the  castellated  palace  of  Kew ;  and 
all  the  precious  treasures  of  the  Harttis  Kcwensis ;  with  tbe 
busy  contrast  of  the  mills  at  Brentford » form  scenes  tfaatmiay 
probably  be  paralleled,  bu^  cannot  be  exceeded. 

In  the  nearer  approaches  to  the  city,  this  majestic  nver 
increases  in  grandeur,  and  in  various  turnings  assumes  tha 
appearance  of  the  expanded  lake ;  whilst  the  elegant  Tillas^ 
seats,  anid  pleasure-grounds  of  Mortlake,  Barnes,  Chi^wick, 
and  Hammei^mith>  successively  enliven  the  stream.  Tbe 
Villages  of  Fiilham  and  Putney,  connected  by  a  long  wjEK)dea  .i 
bridge  next  arrest  the  attention.  These  shores  are  worthjr 
of  notice ;  the  first  f6r  the  xesidence  of  the  most  benign  o£ 
prelates ;  the  other  for  being  £he  bifth-place  of  Gibbon^  the 
historian ;  but  more  eminehtly  for  that  of  the  great  states-* 
map  the  unfortunate  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex. 

At  Wandsworth,  the  river  JVandle,  famous  for  its  bleacb<v 

< 

ing  mills,  unites  its  busy  stream,  and  thus  the  Thames,  now 
bordered  by  the  repositories  of  trade,  urges  its  course  through 
Battersea  Bridge  and  Chelsea*,  to  the  axcbiepiscopal  palaoa 
of  Lambeth,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  o£  die.  cooDuneicial 
metropolis  of  Europe. . 

Having  passed  the  two  stately  brid^  at  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars,  and  rushed  through  the  ardies  of  London  Bridge, 
the  scene  assumes  a  new  and  varied  appearance ;  here  tall 
forests  of  merchandize,  exibtting  tbe  streamers  of  all  na« 
tions,  form  themselves  in  close  contact,  to  permit  a  narrow 
passage  to  the  wary  wherryman ;  passUng  the  Tower,  s  for- 
tress, a  palace,  and  a  prison ;  a  line  of  building  commences^ 
occupied  by  the  employments  connected  with  shipping  | 
which,  under  the  names  of  Wapping,  Shadweli,  Ratdtfle^ 
and  Limiebouse  on  one  side,  with  Horsleydown,  Rotberbitfaef 
and  Deptford  on  the  other^  fills  the  BUnd  with  whatever  can 
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pe  conceived)  ilie  bunness  of  DaTigation  and  mercantile  pur^ 
anoits.  IThe  Wappmg  Dock*  exhibit  a  strikbg  feature  of  the 
progress  and  success  of  extensive  traffic. 

At  Deptfordf  ijie  formation  and  furniture  of  bulwarks  of 
Bntain^  afford  sensations  equftlly  iinpressire  and  int^erestiog« 
Jiexe.  th^  Sofoensboume  ingulphs  its  stream,  which  now  is 

r  iicarcely  considered  an  important  addition  to  the  vast  current 

(    )faa^  takes  it  into  its  protection.' 

h.  Greenwich  presents  die  most  magwfioent  single  object  in 
the'iH^le  OQiirse  of  the  river  we  have  been  describing :  the 
liospttaly  in  a  stile  of  architecture  that  would  grace  the  pa- 
lace for  wbicb  it  was  at  first  intended ;  cannot  be  too  highly 
adpmedy  when  appropriated  as  an  asylum  to  test  the  ^ed 
limbs 'Of^he  brave  defenders  of  their  country. 

The  Isle  of  Dogs,  the  West  India  warehouses,  and  Black- 
wall,  xic%^  arrest  notice.    The  Wtat  India  warehouses  ex^ 

•  hibitaproof  of  opulence  and  persever^nce^j^j^d  ifHwae  ef.. 
the  greatest  works  distinguishable  of  prosperity  and  unity .' 
Here  the  Lea,  after  contributing  to  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
ties through  which  it  passes,  empties  its  stream,  and  con- 
veying its  various  commodities  to  London,  makes  the  ar- 
ticle of  coals,  &c»  an  appropriate  and  useful  article  in 
return. 

The  next  interesting  object  is  Woolwich  and  its  dock- 
yard, warren,  and  bs^rracks,  over-hung  by  the  variety  and 
grandeur  of  Shoater^s  Hill.  Below  this  place,  on  the  Esser 
shore,  Barking  and  Dagenham  Creeks  enter  the  river,  which 
is  here  widened  to  a  considerable  channel. 

The  woody  heights  of  Erith,  and  the  vast  magaeine  of 
powder  at  Pur  fleet,  constructed  with  admirable  strength  and 

•  contrivance,  assume  a  romantic  contrast.  Hence,  through 
the  South  Hope,  the  chalk  clifis  of  Greenhithe,  and  Nor^« 
fleet  afford  a  singular  object  of  admiration :  opposite  Parfleet 
the  Darent  enters  the  Thames. 

Gravesend,  a  corporate  town,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
Thames  navigation,  as  the  first  port  from  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  and  where  all  outward-bound  ships  take  in  their 
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provisions  for  long  vojrages.  The  opposlle  Ibrt  of  Tilbiirjr^ 
k  the  chief  defence  of  the  river  Thames^  which  here  is  abcM 
a  mile  in  breadth. 

Below  Gravesend,  the  Hope  tortM  an  extensive  cfaannd, 
taking  in  Mucking  Creek^  till  it  comes  to  Leigh,  where  «. 
]arge  stone  marks  the  city  boundary  of  conservation  of  the 
nver.  Still  keeping  along  the  Essex  coast,  the  fiishioDabla 
watering  place  of  South  End  presents  itself^  whence  is  m 
«6ble  prospect  of  the  enthmces  of  the  Thames  and  Medway. 
Sh6eb^vy  Ness  soon  appears  in  view,  as  a  north  termiDatimi 
of  the  molidi  of  the  river. 

The  Kentish  coi(st,  forms  the  southern  limb  of  this  rich 
stream ;  ^d  after  receding,  so  as  to  give  a  sudden  expan- 
sion to  the  channd,  terminates  at  the  Isle  of  Grain,  whioh 
lying  between  the  Thames  and  Medway,  cut  oflF  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  creek,  joins  the  two  rivets,  at  thtt 
distance  of  six  miles  from  Sho^bury  Ness. 

Thus,  after  connecting  the  metropolis  with  every  central 
part  of  the  British  nation,  and  with  the  nsnsotest  regions  of 
the  globe ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  bestows  beauty  and  fnw 
tflity  on  the  widely  extended  vale  through  which  it  takes  its 
winding  course ;  the  Thames  at  this  place  majestically  mhi- 
gles  with  the  ocean,  receiving  from,  and  dispensing  to,  all  tho 
world,  the  beneficml  confluence  of  commercial  intercoone. 

Respecting  the  jurisdiction  and  the  police  of  this  river^ 
we  shall  reserve  our  observations  for  a  future  period,  when 
our  topographical  researches  will  bring  us  to  the  Thames 
Police  Office  at  Shadwelt,  and  only  state  the  privileges  6k 
the  corporation,  as  yet  uninvaded ;  which  are 

**  To  regulate  the  fisheries  in  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  to  make  bye-laws. 

**  To  preserve  the  river  from  injurious  encroachments. 

**  To  cleanse  the  river,  and  to  preserve  its  depth  by  the 
removal  of  mud  and  filth. 

^  To  prevent  and  remove  nuisances  and  obstructions  of 
every  khid* 

^*  To  repair  banks  and  breaches  in  the  river. 

**  To  Qitct  posts  for  the  conveniency  of  shipping, 
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^<  To  indtit^n  and  keep  in  repair  certain  pubUd  stairs^ 

««  To  gtBut  licences  to  erect  wharfs^  stairs,  cauaeway^^ 
aod  other  innocent  projections. 

*^  To  take  up  and  lay  down  mooring-chains  for  the  con^ 
Veniency  of  shipping* 

*^  Ta  appoint  a  water-bailiiF  to  superintend  the  &8heries^ 
and  to  pi;eTent  encroachments)  obstructionsi  and  other  nui-^ 
aancea  in  the  river* 

^^  To  make  bye-laws  for  the*  regulation  and  proper 
bif  thing  of  ships,  vessels,  and  craft  in  the  river  Thames,  and 
l^lsoy  roles  fox  harbour-masters.  , 

*^  To  manage  and  direct  all  mattds  relative  to  the  canal 
IMuross  the  Isle  of  Pogs,  and  to.  collect  the  rajtes  thereop. 

*^  To.  appoint  ope  or  more  harbour-masters  to  attend  to 
the  birthing  of  sbipfi,  and  to  the  well-ord^iog  of  the  port 

<^  Tq  ^dd  courts  of  conservacy,  for  the  punishment  of 
ollences. 

'<  Tti  regulate  and  control  lightermen  and  watermen  in 
the  river,  amounting  to  from  six  to  eight  thousand  usually 
employed. 

f  *  Tp  regulate  and  control  tapklprl^P^iSP  pcir^ws,  twenty, 
two  in  fHiB^ber* 

<<  Tq  appoiiit,  regulate,  and  control  ticket  pc^rters,  (ot 
tbs  landing  ^^d  disph^rging  of  gpqds,  ^bout  w^  thousand 
five  hundrecl  iu  all. 

* 

«  TfB  ^ppftint  in  coDJunotion  with  the  gw^rqprs  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  to  regulate  and  control  carroons  or  privileged 
carts,  four  bmfdred  and  twenty  ii^  number,  to  ponvey  mer- 
chandize to  and  frpm  the  binding  places,  to  the  repositories 
of  tbe  merchants ;  about  upL  biindred  in  all,  including  ser« 
vants. 

^^  Tp  fippoint  sworp  nopters,  for  measuring  coals  ia  the 
port  of  London,  and  to  control  and  regulate,  in  a  certain 
degree,  tiiis  Iniportant  branch  of  trade. 

y  To  appoint  corn  n^eters,  and  to  regulate  and  control 
^  importation  of  this  important  necessary  of  life. 

*^  To  appoint  measurers  for  salt,  and  also  fruit  and  vege« 
tables,  water-borne  on  the  Thames* 

•*  An 
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'^  An  old  laiir  of  Jain^  I;  for  the  wdl-garbling  ef  apices  id 
Lotidon,  (stat»  1.  Jac.l.  cap«  19.)  being  by  Icmgth^of  time 
found  useless,  if  not  prejudicial,  was  repeded,  by  sMt, 
6  Ann;  c^  16.  and  iui  equivalent. was  gi^n  to  tim.iity  jii 
London,  for  the  profits  formerly  made  of  the  garUer'a  office, 
by  laying  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  yeady,  to  be  paid  to  tbei 
chamberlain  of  London  by  all  brokers;  neverthelesd,  tba 
lord  mayor^  aldermen,  aiid  common  council^  may  stU,  if 
ibey  think  fitting,  appoint  a  garbler  who,  et  the  reqveft  of 
the  owner  of  any  species  of  drugs  garbleable,  and  n^  others 
lirise,  shall  garble  the  same,  at  such  fees^  Sf,Ci  aii  the  lord 
Hiayofj  &Ci  may  appoint.  t> 

**  The  pfirileges  of  the  package  of  cloths  and  certaiii 
other  outward-bound  goods  of  for^gn  merchants^  dehi^en^ 
or  aliens;  of  scavage  {u  d  sh^wage  or  smrreying)  of  certaia 
goods  imported  by  foreign  merchants ;  of  baiUage,  or  de- 
livery of  goods  of  such  merchants  to  be  exported  upon  arid 
through  the  riv6r  Thames,  and  upon  sny  wharf  or  shore 
thereof;  and  also  the  portage  of  wool,  tin,  and  other  articksy 
(imported  or  exported  by  such  merchants,)  to  and  from  thst 
Thames,  and  la  and  from  the  warehouses  of  sudi  merchants : 
all  thesb  are  confirmed  to  the  city  by  chlLrter,  of  the  15tb 
of  September,  16  Charles  U. ;  and  certain  rates  and  duties 
are  appointed  by  a  schedule  to  the  charter,  to  be  paid  ac* 
cordingly, 

**  These  functions  are  of  great  moment,  and  from  their 
accurate  and  proper  execution,  advantages  of  a  very  ex* 
tensive  nature  are  to  be  derived  by  the  community  ;  wMle 
in  the  piesent  state  of  society,  and  from'the  magnitude  of 
the  commercid  interests  of  the  port,  infinite  misGhief  and 
inconvenience  must  result  from  a  relaxed  or  inattentive  ex*- 
ecution  of  the  important  duties  wMch  the  city  of  London  has 
iipposed  upon  itsetfl         •      ,  * 

•*  To  the  individuals  who  compose  the  respectable  body 
of  the  corporation  of  London,  the  utmost  confidence  is  due, 
both  on  account  of  their  integrity  and  talents ;  but  in  their 
private  capacity  no  responsibility  attaches,  while  in  their 
corporate  situationi  the  obligation  to  perform  a  duty  is  con- 
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to  extfend  no  ftither  than  to  mAe  «a  order,  ^'  thai  it 
ihall  be  carried  inio  ejfea.^*    Whether  therefore,  iiitheex- 
ecottoh  there  is  merit  or  demerit,  is  not  an  object  of  inquiry 
w  cognizance,  mdess  some  gross  misconduct  urges  a  com- 
plaint or  accfMation.     An  indiiridual  follows  up  his  direo- 
ttons,  and  sees  that  they  are  carried  pointedly  into  execa- 
'lion.    Where  an  onus  or  responsibility  rests  there  is  secu-  - 
-rity :  where  it  does  not,  in  spite  of  the  best  guards  tliat  can 
'be  densed,  and  even  the  best^nd  n^ost  patrio  tic  intentions 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  individuals,  who  compose  great 
public  bodies,  relaxation  Mrili  be  manifest,  and  incpnve- 
niences  wiU  consequently  be  felt  by  the  public. 

^'  A  hope  however  may  be- indulged,  that  from  the  coU 
iected  'view  in  which  these  important  functions  have  been 
placed,  and  from  the  great  consequence  of  an  uninterrupted, 
*  conscientious  execution,  mbny  worthy  members  of  society^ 
who  now  are  or  hereafter  may  become  members  of  the  cor- 
p6ration  of  London,  will  feel  impresssd  with  the  weight  of 
ihe  trust  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  by  a  zealous  and 
jMttriotic  r^ard  to  the  public  good,  couateract  those  incon- 
veniences and  obstructions  which  this  species  of  superin- 
tendance  generates  in  this  and  every  other  country,  where 
commerce  is  concerned  *.'* 

New  River. 

ThcHigh  the  water  of  the  Thames  is  for  many  purposes 
highly  beneficial  to  London,  its  purity  is  liable  to  many  a|- 
tenOions,  a  copious  supply  of  unpolluted  element  is  there- 
fore  an  extremely  desirous  addition.  The  Thames  water 
must  be  forced  to  ascend  by  machines,  before  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed even  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  whereas  a  stream 
from  the  country* to  the  northern  side  of  Londcm,  may  by  its , 
own  gravity, be  made  to  flow  in  a  natural  descent toany  quar. 
ter  of  the  widely  extended  metropolis ;  from  these  conside- 
rations, a  spirited  individual,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir 
.Hugh  Middleton,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  a  native  of  Den- 

• 
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'bighshire,  proposed  the  scheme  of  bringing  a  source  of  wafer 
out  of  Hertfordshire,  in  an  artificial  channel  to  London.  In 
the  year  1608,  he  commenced  the  undertaking  at  his  own 

-expence ;  and  after  exhausting  all  his  resources,  and  being 
refused  aid  from  the  corporation,  was  enabled*  by  the  assist^ 
ance  of  king  James  L  to  bring  it  to  completion.  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  1613,  the  water  was  let  into  the  New  River 
Head  at  Islington ;.  but  the  projector  was  ruined  by  bit 
success,  and  it  was  long  before  the  scheme  could  be  rendered 
useful  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  to  the  proprietors. 
-  The  source  of  the  New  River  is  between  Ware  and  Hert- 
ford, about  twenty-one  miles  from  London  :  a  collection  oi 
many  springs  form  a  large  open  bason  of  considerable  depth, 
with  the  following  inscription :  on  the  north  side,  *'  opened 
IN  1608;"  on  the  south,  "conveyed  40  miles;**  on  the 
east,  **  cHADWELL  spring;"  on  the  west,  *<  repaired  1128.** 
To  preserve  a  level,  the  New  River  takes  a  winding  course ; 
it  is  parallel  to  the  Lea,  for  a  considerable  length,  at  the 

.  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  on  higher  ground,  from  which  river 
a  very  great  augmentation  of  water  has  been  obtained. 
Having  passed  Ware,  Amwell,  Hoddesdon,  Broxboum,  and 
Cheshunt,  it  enters*Middlesex,  near  Waltbam  Cross ;  and  in  a 
circuitous  stream  towards  Enfield  Chase,  returns  to  Enfield  *. 
The  river  then  passes  by  two  devious  bends  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Edmonton,  and  proceeds  to  Hornsey;  still 
winding  among  the  gentle  elevations  of  this  pleasant  tracts 
it  embellishes  the  landscape  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  thence 
onward  beneath  Highbury,  to  the  east  side  jpf"  Islington^ 
where  it  dips  under  the  road,  in  a  subterraneous  channel  of 
two  hundred  yards.  Near  this  place  is  a  brick  building,  whence 

"*  At  Bu9h  Hill,  south  of  Enfield,  the  river  was  formerly  carried  ocrost 
a  valley  in  an  open  woody  trough,  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  i«ngth, 
lupported  by  arches ;  but  the  modem  improvement  in  canal  making,  hat 
iuggested  a  better  mode  of  effecting  the  same  purpose  by  means  of  a  raised 
inound  of  earth,  over  which  the  river  passes  in  a  new  channel,  that 
was  completed  in  the  year  1785.  This  was  the  case  also  between  Hom- 
iey  and  Highbury,  in  another  wooden  aqueduct  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy -eight  yards  f  which  ha&  since  been  changed  for  a  raised  bank  pf 
•lay. 
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several  nnuns  issue  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  side,  of  ixm^. 
don.  A  little  above  this  tunnel,  a  very  antient  spring,  eight 
feet  in  depth,  and  arched  over,  flows  into  the  river.  The 
New  River  rises  again  in  Colebrook  Row,  after  .having 
passed  the  road,  and  coasts  the  southern  side  of  Isling* 
ton,  till  its  termination  at  the  New  River  Head,  Sadler's 
Wells. 

Canal  Navigation. 

London  being  the  focal  point  of  emanation  for  operations 
)of  magnitude  in  the  whole  world  of  improvement,  commerce, 
and  finance,  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  Great  Britain,  to 
secure  all  tbe  profits  arising  from  such  sources  to  the  mer« 
chants  and  bankers  of  that  capital. 

The  reason  for  this  preference  is  plain ;  England  excels 
in  arts  and  manufactures,  which  have  been  making,  and  con* 
tinue  to  make  rapid  progress  towards  perfection :  nature 
also,  hath  given  her  many  local  advantages,  so  as  to  render 
her  competent  to  the  distribution  of  her  commodities,  and 
to  the  completion  of  the  most  comprehensive  designs. 

Among  these  designs  is  to  be  ranked  ^e  useful  project  of 
inland  navigation  ;  and  though  its  progress  does  not  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  an  investigation  of  its  relative  connection 
with  the  infont  science  of  finance ;  much  has  been  effected 
since  its  birth  in  England,  and  a  comparative  view  of  its  fu- 
ture prospects  must  afford  the  most  pleasing  sensations. 

It  appears  that  few  objects  of  internal  policy  have  so  much 
called  forth  the  powers  and'  resources  of  a  country  as 
Canals ;  and,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  conveyance, 
and  the  advantages  attendant  on  an  easy  and  secure  com- 
munication  of  the  different  parts  of  a  country  with  another, 
they  are  allowed  to  be,  the  greatest  of  all  improvements. 

This  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  state  how  far  the 
merchants  of  the  city  of  London  liave  been  induced  to  adopt 
improvements  so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 

Had  the  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  been  properly  at* 
tended  to,  and  a  grand  wharf  formed  along  the  city  shore 
from  London  Bridge  to  the  Temple,  no  other  improvement 
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iconld  haw  been  necessary :  sfaorf-sighted  interest  and  svz*' 
rice  crpposed  his  eudeavom-s,  and  the  shores  exhibit  only 
the  inconveniences  of  narrow  wharfs.  Fishmongers  Hall 
serves  as  a  specimen  of  the  ornament,  which  that  great  ar- 
chitect intended. 

Several  suggestions  have  since  appeared;  and  had  Mr. 
Gwynne's  plan  in  1765  *,  of  sweeping  away  the  whole  6t 
the  south  side  of  Thames  Street  been  adopted,  the  benefit 
which  would  have  arisen  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
city,  would  not  only  have  compensated  the  loss  of  these  in- 
<5onvenient  structures  which  compose  that  street;  but  the 
necessity  of  new  docks  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
advantage  to  property  in  mercantile  concerns  incalculable. 
.We  will  state  what  Mr.  Gwynne  says  on  the  subject : 
*'  The  space  occupied  by  the  piers  and.sterUngs  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  allowed  for  the 
passage  of  the  water,  consequently  more  than  half  the  * 
biT^adth  of  the  river  is  in.tbis  place  entirely  stopped,  whereas 
the'  obstruction  occasioned  by  the  piers  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  is  not  near,  one-third  of  the  water-way,  and  it  ia 
needless  to  mention  the  effects  of  this  obstruction,  since  the 
most  melancholy  instances  are  too  frequently  experienced  to 
need  a  repetition.  The  truth  is,  this  wretched  bridge  ought 
to  have  been  entirely  demolished  ages  ago,  and  a  greater 
mistake  never  was  committed  than  that  of  making  the  late 
repairs,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  so  intolerable  a  nui« 
sance,  the  execution  of  which  has  manifestly  proved  its  ab- 
surdity, since  the  main  design  of  those  improvements  (which 
was.  to  lessen  the  fall  at  the  ebbing  of  tlie  tide)  has  by  experi- 
ence been  entirely  defeated,  and  shews  that  the  best  repair 
that  could  possibly  have  been  made,  was  to  have  taken  it  en- 
tirely down.  Indeed,  at  the  time  when  it  was  become  ne- 
cessary to  add  sterlings  in  order  to  preserve  the  foundation 
of  the  piers,  and  prevent  the  superstructure  from  falling,  at 
that  very  time  the  whole  bridge  should  have  been  demo- 
lished) and  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  and  commodious  manner^ 

♦  LoAd<ni  and  Wettmiiitter  Jihptx>ved. 
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tmd  the  money  wimrli  at  that  time  iras  e!spended  in  pWft^ 
atid  securing  it,  and  the  anhual  soms  which  it  has  siiice  ebfiii 
In  repairs,  exclusive  of  the  last  enormous  one,  would  haTtf 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  defrayed  the  expence,  and 
had  the  least  attention  been  given  at  that  ume  to  this  eona- 
deration,  it  must  have  been  a  sufficient  motive  for  rebuilding' 
the  bridge  ^.  It  has  been  often  ignorantly  asserted,  that  the 
arches  of  this  bridge  were  origmally  constructed  in  die  man* 
:ner  they  are,  in  order  to  restrain  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  tti 
preserve  the  navigation  of  the  river  above  the  bridge ;  otheri' 
have  with  like  ignorance  and  confidence  said,  that  if  the* 
arches  of  the  bridge  were  widened,  the  tide  would  ebb  awa^ 
so  fast,  that  there  would  be  scarce  any  navigation  above  the 
bridge  a  little  after  high- water ;  that  is,  it  would  be  low* 
water  much  sooner  than  it  is  at  present,  and  thereby  the  na- 
vigatioH  would  be  hindered.  This  last  assertion  ia  so  verjr" 
absurd,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  for  had  theser 
objectors  once  considered  that  the  river  is  navigable  so  very 
fiir  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  advancing  so  wretched  afi  argument.  In  fact,  a 
new  bridge,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  this  place,  and  should  have  been  built  instead  of 
repairing  the  old  one,  this  would,  besides  the  preservation 
<5f  many  lives,  have  reflected  honour  upon  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, have  very  considerably  improved  the  navigation  of 
tlie  river,  and  been  a  most  noble  and  useful  ornament;  in*, 
stead  of  which,  an  immense  sum  of  money  has  been  thrown 
away,  the  bridge  itself  is  left  a  greater  nuisance  than  it  waa 
before  (owing  to  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  the  stream  under 
the  great  arch)  with  this  additional  aggravation,  that  will  . 

*  The  present  alteration  of  London  Bridge  cost  near  one  handre4 
^usand  pounds.  Seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  part  advanced  by 
parliameni  at  five  tiroes,  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  part 
of  twenty -•four  thousand  pounds,  remainder  allowed  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  that  alteration,  besides  the  materials  of  the  houses,  many  of 
which  were  new. 

The  parish  of  St.  Magnus  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  five 
houses,  eighty  of  which  are  destroyed  for  opening  the  avenues  and  clear* 
log  the  bridge* 
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'Tery  probably,  be  continually  calling  in  the  aid  of  quackery^ 
xemain  a  perpetual  expence  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  present  age,  which  by  no  means 
deserves  such  treatment. 

^^  It  appears  upon  the  further  consideration  of  this  great 
nuisance,  that  (as  if  the  miserable  contrivance  of  the  bridge 
itself  was  not  impediment  enough  to  the  navigation)  it  is 
most  terribly  encumbered  with  the  engine  for  raising  water, 
which  occupies  no  less  than  four  arches,  the  effeS  these 
works  have  upon  the  navigation  therefore  is  very  consider* 
able,  besides  the  shocking  appearance  they  make  as  an  olv 
j#ct.  It  is  proposed  therefore,  to  take  this  whole  machine 
entirely  away.  Such  a  proposal  will  undoubtedly  be  thought 
extravagant  by  some  people,  and  the  profit  accruing  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  water-works  will  be  objected  as  an  ob- 
stacle, but  as  it  is  apprehended  that  the  chief  part  of  the  re* 
venue  arising  to  the  London  Bridge  water-works,  is  pro- 
duced from  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the* river  Wandle  from  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  to  the 
Borough,  which,  as  it  is  but  a  small  distance  from  London^ 
may  be  easily  done,  and  at  no  very  great  expence ;  Brom* 
ley  river  might  be  made  to  supply  Deptford  and  Bother*, 
hithe,  and  the  New  River  Company  might  supply  all  that 
part  of  the  city  of  London,  wbicH  is  now  served  by  the 
London  Bridge  water-works.  It  may  be  likewise  objected, 
that  the  New  River  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  whol^ 
metropolis ;  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  New 
River  is  certainly  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  quantity 
wanted ;  but  as  it  may  not  be  so  conveniently  done,  there  is 
another  great  resource  for  the  supply  of  this  very  useful  ele^ 
ment.  There  is  reason  to  hope  the  river  Coin  will  be  made 
navigable  from  Uxbridge,  and  brought  to  M ary Ja-Bone  ; 
which  will  more  than  serve  all  the  new  buildings  and  parts 
adjacent,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Westminster.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  last  very  useful  scheme  (and  some  objection 
will  eternally  be  made  to  every  design  for  the  public  good) 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames  will  be  prejudiced 
ty  ^be  want  of  the  water  which  this  scheme  will  direct  from 
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its  usual  course;  but  this  has  before  been  fully  refuted  by 
the  observation,  that  the  liver  is  navigable  for  the  west 
country  barges  many  miles  higher  up  than  at  the  place 
where  the  Coin  falls  into  it,  and  therefore  its  waters  are  of 
little  consequence  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames* 
There  is  one  consideration  above  all  the  rest  that  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  which  is,  that  whilst  the  supplying  of  water 
is  chiefly  in  one  company's*hands,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  nlo- 
nopoly,  and  has  this  danger  attending  it,  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  works  have  it  in  their  power  at  any  time  to  lay  what* 
ever  tax  they  please  ,on  the  inhabitants.^' 

It  ^vas  this  gentleman's  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  Thames 
Street,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  should  be  re- 
moved ;  that  the  Custom  House  should  be  rebuilt  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  with  its  back  to  St.  Dunstan's  Church ;  that ' 
the  church  of  St.  Magnus  should  be  re-erected  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  street;  that  the  east  end  of  Fishmonger's  Hali 
should  be  ornamented  with  an  elegant  front  towards  thm 
Tower ;  and  that  the  wharf  should  continue  along  the  shore 
without  interruption. 

The  late  James  Sharp,  esquire,  a  member  of  the  common 
council;  and  brother  of  the  benevolent  Granville  Sharp,  took 
great  pains  to  assert  and  maintain  the  right  of  the  city  of 
London  to  the  conservatiou  of  the  navigation,  fishery,  Scci 
of  the  river  Thames  and  Lea,  and  to  render  the  navigation^ 
or  communication  by  water  more  certain,  expeditious,  and 
beneficial  to  the  city  and  the  public  at  all  times ;  he  pro- 
posed to  the  common  council,  the  making  two  canals^  sixty 
feet  wide,  the  one  extending  from  Brentford,  on  the  river 
Thames,  upwards  to  Boulter's  Lock,  beyond  the  city's  ja- 
rl^diction,  and  communicating  at  various  places  with  that 
river ;  and  the  other  front  Moor  fields,  in  tlje  direction  of  tht 
river  Lea,  and  communicating  with  it  at  various  places,  as 
far  as  Waltham  Abbey.  Both  canals  were  intended  to  be- 
come FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  as  soon  as  the  money  advanced 
for  the  works  should  Jbe  defrayed  by  the  tolls,  except  suck 
small  proportion  of  toll  as  might  be  necessary  for  repairing 
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the  wofks ;  so  tbat  ko  private  PROPERtrv  Was  to  be  muie 
of  these  two  great  pubIic  highways,  ihough  th  city  flv#^ 
io guarantee  the  repayment  of  the  sums  borrowed  ! 

Perhaps  there  were  never  two  propositions  more  peffectfy 
Hsmterestedy  aad  generously  intended  for  the  puhlic  or.iza- 
JioTiol  advantage^  than  these  two  plans  which  were  approved 
and  ad0pied  by  the  city  of  London,  without  any  view  of 
^culiar  advantage  or  interfist  whatsoever,  except  ^hat  w^s 
egualfy  open  to  the  public :  so  that  the  city  on  tUs  oocast^Hb 
lutii  left  on  record  a  noble  example  for  all  other  cor- 
porations AND  PRIVILEGED  SOCIETIES. 

The  first  plan  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Brindley  and  his  as« 
astant  Mr.  Whitworth ;  was  printed  at  the  eji;pence  of  the 
tUyy  ajid  proposed  to  parliament,  but  was  violently  or* 
^osEDy  and  thrown  out. 

The  second  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Whitworth  alone,  ai^d 
inrioted  also  at  the  expence  of  the  city,  but  was  equally 
4nfsxrc€EssFUL  IN  parliament.  After  which,  the  city  once 
fBore  adopted  a  plan  (the  third)  of  the  same  proposer,  to 
make  a  towing-path  on  the  banks  of  the  Tbimes,  ftom 
Putney  upwards,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  city's  jurisdiction 
up  to  London  Stone,  above  Staines.  The  work  was  surveyed 
Jit  the  expenee  of  the  city,  as  before,  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  and 
,the  plan  and  proposals  Were  printed.  The  city  (very  ge- 
joerally)  proposed  to  advance  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
iwork,  on  being  allowed  a  proportionable  toll  or  tonnage, 
until  reimbursed,  which  proposal  was  at  length  carried 
tlurough  parliament,  after  an  indefatigable  attendance,  by 
tbeaaid  proposer,  on  all  such  members  of  both  houses,  as 
he  eaidd  possibly  procure  accefs  to,  in  ^rder  to  explain  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
^k/  in  fwhat  they  requested  for  the^ublic  good ! 

The  work  .was  happily  completed,  and  .proves  of  great 
public  utility  to  this  day  *  I 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  quays  of  London  have  had 
8K>  ecxtension  since  1666,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  trade, 
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lAcrea^j  &nd  inoreasiDg>  should  demand  those  accomnlo- 
datioas  which  I  interest  of  such  moment  imperatively .  v# 
quired. 

Mr.  Brindley,  Mr.  Wbitworth,  Mr^  Tathaoiy  &c.  madd 
propositions  for  considerable  improvements;  but  ihej  have 
aU  been  hitherto  unsuccessfal.  Mr.  Wfaitworth's  estintats 
for  completing  the  canal  from  Waltham  Abbey  to  Moor- 
fields,  amounted  in  1773,  to  52,495/. ;  and  the  estimate  fo^ 
that  from  MaryJa-Bonne  to  MoorRelds,  25,734/.  Trifling 
sums  adequate  to  the  benefit  proposed! 
•  In.l7859  Mr.  Phillips  proposed  apian  of  great  merit,  foi* 
a-CQiiununication  .from  Norwich,  Lynn,  and  Cambiidge,  witli 
London,  through  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  N«rfolk> 
'&c.  which  at  an  expence  of  146,262/.  10^.  Would  at  thirty 
years  purchase,  have  increased  the  national  capital  to  tbl 
amazing  amount  of  1 3,163,625/. 

About  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Tatham  formed  a  grand  pkn  of 
insulation  in  seven .  divisohs;  The  fir^t  division  extended 
from  the  grand  bason  at  Paddington  to.  Hackney ,  which  h6 
estimated,  at  32,348/.  \63.3d.  The  Second  division  from 
Hackney  to  Limefaouse,  estimated  at  14,730/.  The  third 
division  from  Paddington  through  Hyde  Park  to  the  Tbamefl 
at  Ranelagfty  estimated  at  19,928/.  15&  Fourth  division  fromr 
the  Paddington  canal  at  Kensall  Green,  %o  the  Thames  Op- 
posite Batterse»,  estimated  at  26,750/.  Fifth  division  from 
Mary-la-Bonne  park^  a  lateral  cut  tO;  Sommers  Town,  apd 
thence  through  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ground^  to  the.lowe< 
Mde  of  Gray-V  Inn  Lane ;.  from  which  a  sm^ll:  canal  might  be 
extended  to  Hackney,:  by  help  of.  rail- ways  and  machinery^ 
Sixth  division  from  York  Place  Battersea,!to  tho  Goat';3  Head, 
l^ublic  house,  below  Nine  Elms,  estimated  at  9,675/.  Seventh 
division^  from  Nine  £lms  to  the  Thames  at  Greenland  Dock, 
estimated  at  lt,775/«  making  altogether  a  taul  cost  of 
120,000/. 

These  modes  of  improvement  having,  however,  not:  Hf 
yet  been  put  in  pfactice,  though  so  excellent  in  theory ;  we 

proeeed  to  state  what  has  actually  been  carried  into  .e;wi^^ 
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Grand  junction  canal.— This  navigation  joins  the  Ox* 
ford  canal  at  Braunston,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  bor« 
ders  of  Warwickshire,  the  whole  bearing  nearly  north-west 
by  south-east.  From  Braunston,  after  passing  a  tunnel,  its 
course  is  southerly  between  Welton  and  Darentry,  with  d 
cut  of  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  latter  place.  Then  leav- 
ing Long  Buckley  to  tlie  left,  it  passes  through  Weedon,  by 
Lower  Heyford,  Bugbrook,  to  Gayton,  where  the  cut  five 
miles  long  branches  off  to  Northampton.  From  Gayton  it  passes 
Blisworth,  whence  through  a  tunnel  it  reaches  Stoke,  passes 
Grafton  and  Cosgrove,  a  little  below  which  a  branch  of  one 
mile  and  a  half  goes  to  Stoney  Stratford;  1>e]ow  this  junc- 
tion, it  crosses  the  river  Ouse,  and  bending  eastward,  passes 
Great  Dinford,  and  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  Newport 
Pagnell;  its  course  is  again  south,  and  passes  Little  and 
Great  Wolston,  Woughton,  Simpson,  through  the  town  of 
Fenny  Stratford,  by  Stoke  Hammond,  Soulbury,  Linslade, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Marsworth,  Ivinghoe,  Pittleshorn,  Tring, 
distant  one  mile  and  a  half,  Aldbury,  Northchurch,  close  to 
Berkhamsted,  Heme!  Hempsted,  diistant  about  a  mile,  and 
King^s  Langley ;  after  which^  passing  a  small  tunnel,  it  goes 
by  Grove  Park  and  Cashiobury  Park,  and  arrives  at  Rick- 
mans  worth,  about  a  mile  before  which,,  a  branch  of  two 
miles  goes  to  Watford ;  from  Rickmansworfeh  it  goes  to  Ux- 
bride,  running  parallel  with  the  river  Coin,  which  it  crosses 
several  times;  from  Uxbridge  it  passes  Cowley  and  Hil- 
lingdon,  to  the  west ;  and  Drayton,  Harlington,  Cranford 
Park,  Norwood  and  Osterley  Park,  to  the  east ;  where,  in- 
tersecting the  river  Brent,  it  falls  into  the  Thames  between 
Brentford  and  Sion  House ;  completing  a  course  of  ninety 
miles,  passing  one  hundred  and  twcnty«one  locks,  with  sevea 
hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  lockage;  and  going  through 
three  tunnels.  Tbe  various  rates  of  tonnage  on  this  canai, 
are  so  reasonable,  as  proves  the  necessity  as  well  as  utility  of 
such  undertakings. 

Paddington  CANAL.—The  Paddington  Canal  is  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  having  its  confluence  there- 
witli  at  a  place  called  South  Field,  near  Bull  Bridge  Brook , 
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near  Southall ;  this  brook  empties  Into  the  river  Coin,  at  the 
powder  millsi  upon  the  road  from  Staines  to  Brentford. 

From  the  Grand  Junction  Canai,  which  communicates  be- 
tween the  river  Thames  at  Brentford,  and  the  Oxford  canal 
near  Braunston,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  one  furlong, 
three  chains,  and  sixty  links,  and  thereby  not  only  unites 
the  great  commercial  interests  of  Bristol,  Chester,  Liver- 
pool, Pteston,  Lancaster,  and  Hull,  with  those  of  London, 
but  opens  avenues  also  to  the  metropolis  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  from  the  towns  of  Daventry, 
Northampton,  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  Wendover,  and  St. 
Alban's,  which  have  already  availed  themselves  of  lateral 
cuts,  to  this  great  line  of  general  intercourse ;  this  canal 
to  Paddington  of  about  fourteen  miles  in  length  upon  one 
ooatimied  level,  forms  one  of  the  jnost  interesting  and  use- 
ful designs  which  has  ever  beea  executed  in  ^n  equal  space 
of  country;  fbr  by  this  facility  of  transfer,  the  Uncertainties 
of  river- transportation  are  avoided,  in  respect  to  winds,  tides, 
and  a  thousand  casualties  and  impediments;  commerce  will 
receive  the  means  of  dispatch,  punctuality,  and  multiplied 
resources;  water-ways  will  be  opened  between  town  and 
country  residences,  while  the  pleasure.boats  and  party  ex- 
cursions of  the  city  alone  jirill  contribute  to  promote  the 
health  and  amusement  of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  bid 
fair  to  remunerate  largely  to  its  proprietoi-s,  independent  of 
commercial  relations. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  are  empowered*  to 
make  a  cut  from  the  town  of  Buckingham  to  join  the  branch 
of  the  canal  at  Old  Stratford  ;  also  a  cut  from  the  town  of 
Aylesbury,,  to  join  the  canal  at  Marsworth,  which  is  about 
two  miles  above  Tring.  And  also  to  make  navigable  the  cut 
or  feeder  from  the  town  of  Wendover,  to  join  the  canal  at 
Bulbonrne ;  which  is  about  one  mile  above  Tring ;  with  all 
the  powers  for  making  the  same  granted  by  the  preceding 
act. 

Basingstoke  canal.— This  canal  begins  at  Basingstoke, 
from  the  little  river  Loddou,  and  at  a  place  called  Newman- 
springs,  by  the  village  of  Basing;  thence  it  was  intended 
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to  pass  across  the  road  ali^wbani,  and  to  ti^e.  a  Miarp  tont 
round  Tilney  Hall  and  Park,  almost  back  again  to  near  the 
town  of  Odibam ;  but  baa  now  been  carried  straight  by  a 
tunnel  into  tbe  little  river  called  Deepford  ;  vheoce  it  ipfo^ 
ceeds  round  Dogmersfield  Park  to  near  Crookbam,  straight 
along  by  Aldershot,  oyer  Dradbrook,  which  divides  Um 
counties,  and  thence  turns  up  to  Colingley  Moor,  and  re* 
turns  by  Purbright  and.  Oak  Farm,  in^p  the  river  Wey,  neat 
the  little  village  of  Westley.  Its  length  is  rather  more  thai^ 
thirty-seven  miles,  with  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  feet  in  the  last  fifteen  miles,  viz.  from  Dra4brook ;  the 
other  part,  of  twenty -two  miles,  is  upon  a  level.  There  ia 
a  collateral  branch  over  Ilook  Common  to  Turgis  Greep^  of 
!six  miles,  and  level. 

Tlus  canal  promises  to  be  of  great  public  utility,  a9  i(  ia 
intended  to  be  carried  on  to  join  the  navigation  at  Win^ hes* 
ter,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Southampton^  whereby  it  will 
furnish  an  easy  conveyance  to  the  London  market,  and  V> 
the  public  dock  yards  for  vast  quantities  of  timber,  which  a( 
this  time  He  useless  in  the  country  for  want  of  such  c«n^ 
yeyance. 

Croydon  caijal.— The  beginning  of  the  digging,  at  pre^ 
sent  in  hand,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  Deptfoi*4 
and  Greenwich  road,  under  which  it  is  intended  to  pass  by 
a  bridge,  about  five  furlonga  from  Deptford  town's*eod. 
This  part  of  the  cutting  is  in  a  reddish-yellow  claj',  anc^ 
th^  same  continues  across  the  road,  and  up  the  close  for  a 
small  distance,  towards  Flow  Garlick  Hill,  then  a  thin  straA 
turn  of  thin  broken  oyster-like  shells,  are  to  be  seen  crop- 
ping out,  in  the  new  cutting ;  above  this,  a  thick  stratum  of 
clay  occurs,  of  nearly  the  same  kind  ;  then  a  thick  stratum 
of  very  dark  blue  clay  is  seen,  interspersed  with  a  few  small 
specimens  of  pyritic  wood,  and  plenty  of  selcrite.  Some  of 
the  crystals  of  these  are  very  well  formed,  and  beautifully, 
embedded  in  each  other.  One  single  rhomboidal  crystal^ 
obtained  from  the  cutting  in  this  place,  weighed  near  a 
pound.  Upon  this  blue  and  seleritic  clay,  eight  or  ten  feet 
thick  of  a  reddish  clay  occurs,  foirming  the  top  of  tbe  emi« 
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pence»  caBed  PloVifGarlick  Hill;  from  the  top •  of  wJiich« 
the  ground  declines  towards  the  south  east^  and  the  canal 
pursues  its  leyel  by  a  course  nearly  thereoq,  across  a  large 
field,  and  through  ai^  old  and  wide  laue,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  there  is  a  small  old  wooden  cottage^  Shortly  afiter 
passing  this  cottage,  the  ground  begins  to  ride  up  towards 
BrocLley  Green,  and  the  first  thing  obseryahle  in  the  newlj 
cut  banks,  i3  ^  very  curious  stratum,  of  a  ys^rd  thick,  oj^ 
more,  consisting  entirely  of  small  bivalve  shells,  and  long 
alender  screw  shells :  these  are  in  very  good  preservation ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  broken.  Most  of  the  whole 
bivalves  have  the  two  shells  adhering  together,  and  closed, 
^me  thin  veios  of  these  broken  shells  exhibit  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  process  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of  liHie^ 
atone ;  and  several  lumps,  and  althougl^  no  harder  than  gin* 
gerbiead,  have^  the  appearance  afid  fr ucture  of  compact 
shelly  lime-stone,  so  exactly,  that,  in  a  cabinet,  where  it 
coukl  be  seen,  bat  not;  touched,  it  might  deceive  almost 
^very  one,  in  thinking  it  to  be  real  stone.  For  eighty  or  one 
hundred  yards  further,  the  ^banks  of  the  canal  are  almost 
entirely  formed  of  these. sfaeUs,  and  through  which,  as  well 
as  the  stratum  itself,  the  water  will,  hereafter,  leak,  in  hoge 
quantities,  if  this  part  of  the  canal  is  not  most  carefully 
lined  with  puddle.  In  ascending  the  hill,  it  appears  that  a 
stratum  of  reddish  coarse  sand,  of  several  feet  thick,  cropa 
out  above  theiie  shells ;  then  a  clay  of  considerable  thickness 
is  seen,  and  then  a  slight  spring  of  mineral  water,  very 
highly  charged  with  jron,  as  appears  by  oehry  deposit :  this 
was  apprehended  to  proceed  from  a  layer  of  hidus  helm 
man^ii;  but,  owing  to  an  old  pond,  through  which  thecanal 
has  been  here  dug,  and.  which  has  so  completely  slipped  io^ 
the  truth  of  this  could  not  be  ascertained.  This  okl  pood 
bad  a  considerable  thickness  of  peat  formed  in  its  bottom ; 
and  the  same  was  observed  in  another  old  pond,  in  the  clay, 
a  few  yairds  higher  up  the  hill ;  but  there  was  no  appearance 
of  ocfary  water.  Above  this  clay  is  a  stratum  of  very  fine 
day,  with  the  appearance  and  fructure,  when  dry,  of  FuUer^a 
earth,  but  abounding  with  minute  and  shining^  specks  of 
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mica,  Abere  this  micacious  clay^  there  is  a  thick  stratam 
of  yellow  loamy  clay,  or  brick  earth.  This  thick  stratam 
of  yellow  clay  is  succeeded  by  two  layers,  one  aboat  a  yatil 
above  tbe  other,  of  large  and  curious  ludus  helmantiij  or 
clay-ball,  very  compact,  containing  but  few  sepiana,  and 
those  mostly  close  ^lled  with  wax-coloured  spar ;  hot,  on 
the  sides  of  some  of  these  sparry  joints,  but  partly  filled^ 
pointed  and  small  crystals  were  so  thickly  and  unifprmly  set 
all  over  the  surface,  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  rich  piece 
of  velvet.  About  five  or  six  feet  of  a  reddish  crumbling 
clay  succeeds  upon  these  layers  of  ludtis  hehnontiij  and  this 
forms  the  surface  of  the  land  for  many  miles  southward  9  as 
appears  by  the  cutting  of  the  caual,  all  the  way  from  Brock- 
ley  Green  to  the  town  of  Sydenham  ;  for,  although  at  this 
part,  from  being  \now  filled  with  water,  and  in  use,  the 
clay-baHs  cannot  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  yet 
the  new-made  bricks  ace  all  the  way  scattered  with  their 
fragments,  and  sufficiently  prove  their  regularity  and  con- 
tinuance. 

This  canal  is  intended  for  conveying  bricks,  timber,  and 
other  materials  for  the  works,  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town  of  Croydon,  to  Brockley  Green.  On  Sydenham  Com« 
mon,  near  the  London  road,  is  a  new  reservoir,  whose  head 
has  lately  been  made  up  so  as  to  contain  ten  or  fifteen  acres 
extent  of  water,  which  is  brougl^t  by  a  ditch  or  carriage  out 
of  the  adjoining  valley,  that  crosses  the  road  to  town.  After 
passing  Sydenham  Common,  on  the  bank  of  the.  canal,  to- 
wards Deptford,  the  same  enters  a  large  wood,  and  passes 
it  for  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  presenting  the  most  rich 
and  delightful  scenery,  with  fine  views,  at  intervals,  of  the 
new  and  elegant  houses  on  Forest  Hill,  that  rise  directly  up 
from  tbe  canal.  Several  of  the  paddocks  belonging  to  these 
houses,' are  now  extended  down  to  the  canal;  and  fii.ncy 
boat-houses  and  pleasure-houses  have  been  built  on  its  banks, 
so  as  to  render  a  walk  along  it  truly  delightful.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  this  wood,  is  a  curious  lock,  that  can  be  used  as 
a  double  fall  or  a  single  one,  according  as  the  supply  of 
water,  or  expedition  of  the  trade,  may  render  most  advisable ; 
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it  consists  of  two  locks,  so  joined  together,  that  the  middle 
gates,  which  are  of  great  height,  answer  for  both  of  the 
locks.  After  descending  several  locks  of  the  common  con-^ 
struction,  but  well  built  and  exceedingly  water-tight,  we 
arrive  at  the  present  termination  of  the  water,  near  Brockley 
Green ;  then,  in  descending  the  hill,  several  locks  and 
lengths  of  the  canal  are  nearly  finished,  and  other  locks 
further  on,  are  in  every  stage  of  their  progress^  from  the 
laying  of  the  foundations,  to  the  completion  of  the  walls ;  a 
sight  truly  gratifying  to  any  one  who  is  curious  in  works  of 
this  sort.  The  canal  is  in  less  forwardness,  during  the  re^ 
niainder  of  the  descent  of  the  hill,  from  Brockley ;  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  and  forwards^  to  near  the  top  of  Plow- 
Garlick  Hill,  the  canal  is  nearly  finished.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill,  the  canal  is  to  be  cut  a  great  depth,  a  part  only  of 
which  is  yet  performed.  Descending  towards  the  Green- 
wich road,  several  other  locks  are  in  hand,  some  of  the 
foundations  of  which  are  just  laid,  and  others  have  their  walls 
almost  built ;  the  deep  cutting,  and  immense  banks  of  clay 
which  have  been  wheeled  out  on  the  slope  of  this  hill,  have 
a  very  singular  appearance. 

The  Croydon  canal,  is  intended  to  enter  the  Grand  Surrey 
canal,  about  a*mile  below  the  Greenwich  road,  and  from  that 
place,  to  Wilkinson'*  gun  wharf  at  Rotherhithe,  where  it 
will  join  the  river  Thames.  This  canal  is  nearly  completed, 
and  ready  for^illing,  having  two  very  large  bridges  over  it : 
but  the  other-way,  towards  Vauxhall  Creek,  by  Cumberland 
Gardens,  where  it  is  intended  to  connect  again  with  the 
Thames,  the  works  seem  at  a  total  stand.  For  about  three 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Peckham  Gap,  where  it  is  to  cross 
the  Greenwich  road,  this  canal  was  begun,  and  seemed 
very  fast  proceeding,  about  the  year  1803,  but  since  that 
period,    not  the  least  progress  is  to  be  discerned  irl  the 

digging. 

The  completion  of  this  canal  would,  doubtless,  prove  of 

the  usmost  advantage  to  this  low  and  neglected  environ  of 
the  metropolis ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  trader  thereon 
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will  be  sufficient  to  tnalce  an  immediate  return  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  canal ;  though,  ultimately,  this  will  certainly 
be  the  case^  when  the  lands  between  Peckham  and  the  river 
Thames  are  improved,  and  more  built  upon,  as  must  happen 
in  a  few  years  after  it'  is  completed,  from  the  facility  which 
it  will  give  to  trade. 

The  navigation  by  the  river  Lea,  and  the  cut  denominated 
Bow  Creek,  will  be  mentioned  under  Limehouse  parish. 

Wlien  Guthrie  compiled   his  Commercial  Grammar,  be 
stated  that  the  city  contained  150,000  dwelling  houses,  and 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  provision  was  as  follows : 
Black  cattle        ......  98,244 

Sheep  and  lambs        .        *        .        -        •         711,123 

Calves -  194,750 

Swiue        .        .        .        .        •        .        ^  186,932 

Pigs •  52,000 

Poultry  and  wild  fowl,  innumerable* 
Mackarel  sold  at  Billingsgate      ...      1,740,000 
Oysters,  in  bushels    ---.-..    115,536 
Small  boats  of  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c. 
over  and  above  those  brought  by  land  car- 
riage,  and  great  quantities  of  river  and  salt 

fish l,39t 

Butter,  in  pounds  weight,  about         -        -    16,000,000 
pheese,  ditto,  about  ....    20,000,000 

Gallons  of  milk  .....      7,000,000 

Strong  beer,  in  barrels       -        -        -        -       1,172,494 

Spuall  ditto,  ditto 798,495 

Foreign  wines,  in  tuns        ...        -  3,044 

Gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and  other  distilled 

waters,  above  -  ^  «  -  -  11,000,000 
Candles,  by  pound  weight,  above  -  -  11,000,000 
In  the  consumption  of  these  articles,  the  city  must  evi* 
dently  feel  a  considerable  benefit  from  the  cheapening^  of 
conveyance,  which  inland  canals  must  contribute  to  reduce : 
and  from  the  greater  abundance  of  them  which  a  circular 
canal  would  admit,  to  ^d  the  former  supplies  of  every 
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narlcei  throughout  the  suburbs.  '^  But/'  continues  Mr. 
Tatham,  **  there  are  advantages  accruing  to  household  ac- 
commodation^ which  we  venture  to  particularize  more  im- 
mediately. 

"  The  approach  of  canals  must  tend  to  supply  the  markets 
with  new  resources  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  a 
dependauce  on  land-carriage  has  hitherto  precluded  alto^ 
gether,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  from  those  places  which 
have  been  accustomed  to  furnish  supplies  by  means  of  animal 
strength. 

**  2.  By  constructing  the  canal  with  valves,  or  cocks,  for 
discharging  the  surplus  depth  of  water  in  the  time  of  land 
floods,  the  drier  soils  may  be  irrigated  and  refreshed ;  while 
those  in  a  watery  condition  may  be  drained  by  the  canal :  in 
-both  instances  the  state  of  culture  will  be  improved,  and  the 
markets  stocked  with  proportionate  vegetables ;  and  also  to 
guard  by  this  means  against  fire,  is,  however,  a  common 
concern. 

'^  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  already  estimated 
at  one  million  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  or  perhaps  to 
be  wished,  that  the  proposed  canals  shoqid  hav^  an  ixnme^ 
diate  tendency  to  increase  them. 

^^  But  the  healthiness  of  the  city  \^iU  partake  of  advan- 
tc^ges  in  the  following  considerations : 

^*  1.  By  relieving  the  crowded  parts  of  the  towii,  and  the 
avoidance  of  filth. 

*'  2.  By  a  more  free  communication  of  air  through  the 
heretofore  stifled  and  lumbered. 

"  3.  By  the  circulation  of  water,  and  its  inseparable 
current  of  air,  round  the  canal. 

'^  4.  By  aq  s^l(}itional  supply  of  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  the  streets  and  sewers,  independent  of  the  pre*. 
existing  culinary  water-works. 

"  5.  By  a  more  ample  drainage  and  frequent  irrigation  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  through  which  means  a  more  re- 
gular atmqjsphere  will  be  obtained. 

"  6.  By  the  introduction  of  pleasure-boats^  for  the  airing 
9nd  amusemeiTt  of  the  citizens. 
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^<  7.  By  th^  construction  of  fountains  of  pleasure^  with  * 

filtrating  and  ventilating  powerst 

'^  8.  By  the  extension  of  shady  walks,  fitting  for  pedei- 

trian  excursions  upon  the  banks  of  the  canaK 
**  The  promotion  of  health  is  so  obtiou?.  a  result,  from 

the  particulars  enumerated,  that  it  would  be  futile  tp.  dwell 

upon  them. 

'*  There  are  two  plans  for  ways  and  means,  which  I  beg 

leave  to  suggest :  the  first  is,  that  which  was  adopted  by  the 

city  of  London,  in  regard  to  the  towing  path  from  Putney  to 

Staines,  and  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharp  for  the  Mary- 

la-Bonne  and  Waltham  Abbey  canals ;  so  that  all  might  re- 
main a  free  navigation  after  the  money  loaned  was  refunded 
by  a  moderate  toll.     The  other  is  to  undertake  the  business 

jit  national  charge ;  either  making  it  a  free  operation,  so  that 
the  national  resources  may  become  strengthened  through  its 
encouragements  to  popular  industry;  or  appropriating  a 
modei^te  toll  to  the  aid  of  tlie  revenue,  subject  to  the  future 
discretion  of  parliament,  and  the  preference  to  be  governed 
hy  the  choice  of  those  in  authority," 

Mr.  Tatham  proceeds  to  state,  that  five  hundred  hands 
would  complete  the  insulation  in  one  year ;  and  adds  by  way 
pf  conclusion,  ^'  that  London  can  set  hands  to  M^ork  or  let 
It  alone  at  pleasure,  without  incurring  the  intermediate  waste 
of  tim^  and  expence ;  Ix)ndon  can  supply  hands  ready  on 
the  spot,  while  other  canals  have  them  to  collect  together 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country ;  London  can '  accommo. 
date  them  near  their  work,  while  otJiers  lose  their  time  in 
going  off  and  on ;  London  can  supply  any  number  of  hands, 
while  others  are  restrained  by  limited  circumstances :  but, 
London  can  do  still  more ;  for  she  has  the  first  example,  per- 
haps, in  history,  where  a  circular  canal  of  twenty  miles 
extent,  round   so  populous  a  city,  afforded  the  means  of 

.  tconony^  by  working  small  parties  on  such  an  extensive 
space;  yet,  nevertheless,  compactly  under  effectual  super- 
intendance,. control^  and  comoumd.'' 
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HITHERTO,  we  trust,  we  have  given  a  satisfactory  ac* 
count  of  the  history  and  government  of  London.  Its 
immunities  have  been  ascertained,  and  other  particulars  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  the  subject  have  been  deduced,  with  aa 
little  prolixity  as  possible.  We  now  attempt  the  description 
of  the  various  parts  of  this  extensive  metropolis,  In  a  man-* 
ner  which  we  hope  will  meet  approbation.  It  is  not  intended 
to  abide  by  hear-say  information;  actual  inspection  alone 
shall  satisfy  our  inquiry ;  and  to  do  this  in  the  most  eligible 
manner,  we  shall  divide  our  perambulation  into  various 
routs,  commencing  at  some  principal  point  of  direction,  so 
as  to  give  information  without  fsitigue. 

As,  therefore,  this  precludes  the  formality  of  describing 
the  several  parishes  and  buildings  in  their  appropriate  wards, 
we  propose  a  summary  account  of  those  twenty-five  divi- 
sions of  the  city  with  their  boundaries.* 

PoRTsoKEN  Ward.  The  origin  of  this  ward  has  been 
already  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  History  *.  It  ia 
situated^  entirely  without  Aldgate,  and  contains  all  White- 
chapel  to  the  Bars,  Pettycoat  Lane,  Houndsditeh,  and  the" 
Minories;  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  parisbes  of 
Spital  Fields,  and  Whiteehapel ;  on  the  south  by  Tower  Hill ; 
on  the  west  by  Aldgate  along  the  antient  city  wall,  an<l  on 
the  north  by  Bishopsgate  ward.  The  ward  is  divided  into 
the  five  following  precincts :  Houndsditeh,  High  Street,  the 
Bars,  Tower  Hiil,  and  Convent  Garden,  within  the  parisbe»« 
of  St.  Botolph,  and  Trinity  Minories.    The  government  h 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  61.    Thit  word  Pomoken,  impliei  "  a  frmchue  ai  tkg 
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vested  in  an  alderman,  five  common  council  men  *,  five  con* 
stables,  nineteen  inquestmen,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among' 
those  gentlemen  who  have  borne  the  office  of  aldermeOi  were 
the  following  eminent  characters.  Sir  John  Cass,  Humphrey 
Parsons,  esquire.  Sir  William  X'alvert,  and  die  right  ho- 
nourable Thomas  Harley.  The  present  alderman  is  James 
Shaw,  esquire.  * 

Tower  Street  Ward,  the  first  Mrard  on  the  south-east 
part  of  the  city,  extends  from  the  Tower  to  the  middle  of 
the  way  between  Great  Dice  Key  and  Smart's  Key,  and 
from  the  west  corner  of  Tower  Dock,  to  within  seventy-feet 
of  the  north  end  of  Rood  Lane,  and  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  precincts  ;  Dolphin,  Minchin  Lane,  Salutation, 
Rood,  Dice  Key,  Ralph's  Key,  Bear  Key,  Petty  Wales,  Rose, 
Seething  Lane,  Mark  Lane,,  and  Angel,  mostly  in  the  parishes 
of  AUhallows  Barking,  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Dun* 
Stan  in  the  East.  Its  government  is  by  an  alderman,  twelve 
common  council  men,  twelve  constables,  thirteen  inquest- 
men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  its  eminent  men  have 
been  Sir  Thomas  Chitty ,  Samuel  Turner,  esquire,  and  Hugh 
Smith,  esquire,  M.  D.—- Sir  William  Curtis,  bart.  one  of  the 
representatives  for  the 'city  in  parliament,  is  the  present  al- 
derman. 

Aldgate  Ward,  takes  its  name  from  the  antient  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  This  ward  extends  from  Aldgate  to  Lime 
Street,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  comprizing  all  the  space  of 
ground  from  Be  vis  Marks  and  Shoemaker  Bow  to  Tower 
Hill,  and  including  Poor  Jewry  Lane,  Crutched  Friars, 
London  Street,  Woodroife  Lane,  &c.  to  Ironmonger's  Hall, 
Fenchurch  Street.  It  contains  seven  precincts,  mostly  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Duke^s  Place,  St.  Catherine  Cree 
Church,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  St.  Catharine,  Coleman. 
The  government  consists  of  an  alderman,  six  common  coun« 
cil  men,  six  constables,  twenty  inquest  men,  beside  the 
officers  belonging  to  St.  James,  Duke's  Place,  and  a  ward 
beadle.     It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this  ward  has  af- 

*  From  among  the«e  the  aldermen  select  their  deputies. 
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foried  only  four  lord  mayors  within  the  last  oentury.  Harrey 
Cbristiad  Combe,  esqaire,  member  of  parliament  for  the  citj^ 
is  the  present  alderman. 

Limb  SriUEitT  Ward.  Stow  says,  that  ttie  street  takes 
Its  name  from'  making  at  selling  of  Lime  there ;  this  may  ^ 
be  probable,  but  if  we  take  the  Saxon  L)m,  dirtt/y  tbm 
latter  explanation  is  more  than  probable;  there  being  oo 
brook  or  water  carriage  for  lime  from  this  place  to  thtt 
Thames,  except  Langboume,  which  continued  a  muddy 
course  to  Lombard  Street,  Sherebourne  &c.  This  ward  con* 
tans  four  precincts ;  and  it  is  obserFsi^le,  that  it  has  no 
<ihurch  or  complete,  street,  though  it  runs  through  several 
parishes.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman^,  four  common 
council  men,  four  constables,  two  scavengers,  thirteen  in- 
quest .men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  During  the  last  century. 
Lime  Street  ward  gave,  to  the  city  four  lord  mayors.  The 
present  alderman  is  John  Prinsep,  esquire,  M.  P. 

BisHopsGATE  Ward.  The  first  gate  which  stood  here^ 
und  whence  the  ward  derives  its  name,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  first  either  constructed  by  bishop  Erkenwaid,  or  more 
probably  by  bishop  William,  the  Norman,  who  was  in 
other  respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city.  This  ward  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Laogboum  ward  p  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Broad  Street ;  ou  the  east  by  Aldgate,  ^ortsoken, 
and  the  Tower  liberty ;  and  on  the  north  by  Shoreditch ;  ^ 
extending  from  Spital  Square,  to  the  pump  at  the  cor>ner  of 
Threadiftedle  Street,  and  winding  by  the  west  comer  of 
Leadenhall,  down  Gracechurch  Street,  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Fenchurch  Street.  The  ward  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  Bishopsgate  Within  comprizes  the  five  precincts  of 
Allhallows,  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin  (>,utwich,  St.  Hdeu,  and 
^Sl  Ethelburga:  Bishopsgate  Without  is  divided  into  four 
precincts.  The  government  is  by  an  alderman,  fourteen 
common  council  men,  two  of  whom  are  alderman^s  deputies, 
seven  constables,  thirteen  inquest  men,  an^  two  ward  beadles* 
Every  alderman,  except,  two,  has  been  lord  mayor,  during 
the  l«st  peqtury.  The  present  alderman  is  Sir  Richard  Carr 
Clyi^^  bart. 
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Broad  Street  Ward,  is  divided  into  ten  precirtcts,  8t.  - 
Mildred  and  Wookhurcb,  S^.  Cbristopber,  St.  Bartholomew 
Upper,  St.  Bartholomew  Tower,  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury/- 
St,  Bennet  Fink,  St.  Martin  Oittwich,   St.  Petef-le-Poor, 
and  Alhallows,  London  Wall,  taking  in  great  part  of  those  > 
several  parishes.    It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  ten  com- 
mon council  men,    ten   constables,  thirteen  inquest  men,* 
and  a  ward  beadle.     Among  the  eminent  persons  who-  have 
borne  the  office  of  aldermen  during  the  last  century,  were  Sir 
Gerard  Conyers,  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson^  Benjamin  Hopkins^ ' 
esquire,  and  Richard  Clark,  esquire ;  the  latter  gentlemen 
both  chamberlains  of  the  city.    The  present  alderman  is 
John  Perri'ng.  esquire. 

CoRNHiLL  Ward,  in  four  precincts,  is  governed  by  aw 
aldenaan,  six  common  council  men,  four  constables,  sixteen 
inquest  m^en,  and  a  ward  beadle.     Among  the  most  eminent* 
characters  who  have  held  the  office  of  aldermen,  are  Sir  John 
Houblon,  and -William  Pickett,  esquire.     The  present  al- 
derman b  Charles  Flow«:,  Esquire. 

Lanobo0rn  Ward,  so  called,  from  a  brook  which  aa-* 
tientfy  ran  through  Fenchurch  Street,  is  divided  into  twelve 
precincts,  Sk.  Mary  Woolnoth  North,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  • 
South,  Nicholas  Lane,  Birchin  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  Cle- 
ment^s  Lane,  Alifaallows,  Lombard  Street,  St.  Bennet,  Grace- 
church  Street,  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  St.  Gabriel,  and  All- ' 
hallows  Staining.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  ten  common 
council  men,  twelve  constables,  sixteen  inquest  men,  and 
a  ward  beadle.    The  following  eminent  chai'aclers  have  been  * 
aklermen,   Sir  John  Fleet,   Sir  Peter  Delm6,  Sir  Henry' 
Hanbey,.  Sir  Joseph  Hankey,  and  John  Sawbridge,  esquire. ' 
The  present  alderman  is  Sir  John  Eamer,  knt. 

BiLUNGSGATE  Ward.  The  gate  whence  this  ward  taket 
its  name,  is  supposed  by  fabulists  to  have  received  Its  deno^ 
miriation  from  a  suppositious  king  named  Belin.  We  d<V 
|iot  *take  upon  us  to  be  deeply  versed  in  etypiology  ;*but' 
upon  loofcivig  into  Junius^  Etymologicura  Anglicanuin, 
under  the  word  J?t&,  he  tells  us,  Scaih  es$-  stgttum  igne 
datum  i  nave  pratorid,  **  amonff  tht  Scots,  the  Bete  is  <r 
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signal  y  fiTf  given  from  tKe  ship's  cahin^  May  we  no^ 
therefore,  risk  an  opioion,  that  The  Beling  Gate^  was  tba^ 
iFFbere  ships  on  their  arrival,  or  during  their  stay,  ia  th^ 
pight,  exhibited  the  signal  by  fire? 

This  ward  contains  part  of  Thames  Street,  and  Little  East- 
cheap,  which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  besides  the  interveQ. 
ing  streets;  a  considerable  part  of  Rood  Lane,  and  Philpot 
Lane.  It  is  divided  into  the  twelve  precincts  of  St.  Mary 
at  Hill,  Smart's  Key,  Billingsgate,  Love  Lane,  the  tbr«e 
j)recincts  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  the  two  precincts  of  St. 
Andrew  Hubbard,  the  precinct  of  St.  George,  Botolph  Lane^ 
Pudding  Lane,  and  Rood  Lane.  The  government  consists 
of  an  alderman,  ten  common  countil  men,  eleven  constables, 
fourteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  The  eminent! 
characters  who  have  been  aldermen,  were  Sir  William  Ash- 
hurst,  William  Beckford,  esquire,  and  Richard  Oliver, 
esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  Sir  William  Leightooj 
knt. 

Bridge  Ward  Within.  Thb  ward  commences  at  the 
end  of  London  Bridge,  whence  it  extends  northward,  up 
Gracechurch  Street,  along  Thames  Street,  to  New  Key, 
taking  in  part  of  Martin's  Lane,  St.  Michael's'  or  Miies's 
Lanc/and  Crooked  Lane,  with  all  the  streets  and  alleys 
within  that  circuit.  It  is  divided  into  the  fourteen  following ' 
precincts,  the  three  of  London  Bridge,  three  in  Thames 
Street,  three  in  New  Fish  Street,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
precincts  of  St.  Leonard  Eastcheap,  the  upper  precincts  of 
St.  Bennet,  Gracechurch,  and  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street.  It 
is  governed  by  an  alderman,  fifteen  common  council  men, 
fourteen  constables,  fifteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle. 
The  late  Sir  James  Sanderson,  was  the  only  magistrate  of 
eminence,  that  presided  over  this  ward.  The  present  alder- 
man is  Sir  Matthew  Bloxam,  knt.  M.  P. 

Candlewick  Street  Ward  took  its  name  from  a  street 
called  Candle. Wick,  inhabited  by  candlewrights  in  wax  and 
tallow,  which,  during  the  time  of  Popish  superstition,  wa^  a 
very  thriving  occupation.  The  principal  streets  are  East* 
cheap,  part  of  Caiion  Street^  and  part  of  Martin's*  Lane. 
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The  ward  is  divided  into  the  seven  precincts  of  St.  Muy 
Abchnrcb,  St.  Lawrence  Ponltney,  St.  Marriii  Orgar,  St. 
Clement,  Eastoheap,  St.  Leonard,  Eastcbeap,  and  the  east 
and  we:3t  precincts  of  St.  Michael,  under  the  direction  of  an 
alderman,  eight  common  council  meni  seven  constables,  thir* 
teen  Inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  The  eminent  alder- 
imap  of  this  ward  during  the  last  century,  was  Sir  Charles 
Asgill,  bart.  The  present  alderman  is  Peter  Perchanf, 
esquire. 

Walbrook  Ward  takes  its  name  from  an  anticnt  rivulet 
which  had  a  passage  through  the  city  wall,  between  Bishops- 
gate  and  Moorgate^  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Thames  at 
Dowgate*.    The  principal  streets  in  this  ward  are  WaU 
Irook,   Canon  Street  on  both  sides,  from  Green  Lettice 
Lane  to  Abchurch  Lane ;  the  east  end  of  Bucklersbury  y  St. 
Swithin's  Lane,  almost  as  far  as  Bearbinder  Lane,  a  small 
part  of  Lombard  Street,  and  nearly  all  Bearbinder  Lane.    It 
is  divided  into  the  following  seven  precincts,  the  two  of  St. 
Swithin,  St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  St. 
John  Baptist,  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  and  St.  Mary  Abchurch, 
The  government  of  the  ward  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an 
alderman,  eight  common  council  men,   seven  constables, 
thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.    Among  the  alder- 
•    men  during  the  last  century,  were  .the  foUov^ing  eminent 
persons,  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote.   The 
present  alderman  is  Thomas  Kowcroft,  esquire. 
,    DowGATE  Ward.    According  to  Stow,  this  was  called 
Dowgate,  from  its  descent,  and  was  only  a  principal  key 
for  ships  and  vessels,  and  for  loading  and  landing  goods,  &9« 
other  authors,  however,  with  great  probability  contend,  that 
the  (rajectus  or  ferry  of  the  Watling  Street,  one  of  the  four 
grea^  military  ways,  was  at  Dowgate.    This  ward  extends 
^om  Martin's  Lane  to  Cloak  Lane^  and  thence  to  the  Thames  ; 

*  The  lots  of  thtt  rirulet  wat  owing  to  the  many  bridgei  coreivd  with 
luwtet  built  over  it,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree,  ai  to  be  formed 
nto  ttreeit,  to  that  thei:hannel  having  been  used  at  a  commoa  tewer, 
wai  wholly  arched  over,  and  totally  obscured  by  thote  itreett. 

and 
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of  an  aMerman,  eight  common  council  Qien»  •igbt  conatsbles^ 
fifteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  who  have  borne  tbe«office  of  alderm^ni  are  to  be  re- 
oorded  Sir  Robert  Beddingfield,  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  Sir  Johd 
Bdroard,  Sir  Richard  Glyn,  and  Sir  Walter  Rawlinson.  The 
present  alderman  is  Paul  Le  Mesurier,  esquire. 
These  wards  are  on  the  east  side  of  Walbrook, 
The  wards  on  the  west  side  are,  Vintry  Ward.  **  The 
Vintry  was  a  part  of  the  bank  of  the  rirer  Thames,"  says 
Stow,  "  wbeiTe  merchants  of  Bourdcaux  craned  their  wmtM 
out  of  lighters  and  other  vessels,  and  there  landed  and  made 
jHile  of  them,  within  forty  days  after,  uruil  the  2ath  of  Ed-* 
ward  I.  at  which  time  the  said  merchants  complained,  that 
they  could  not  sell  their  wines,  paying  poundage,  neither 
hire  houses  or  cellars  to  lay  them  in ;  and  it  was  redressed  by 
ifirtue  of  the  king's  writ,  directed  to  the  mayor  and  sheriff 
of  London,  dated  at  CaerlavCTock,  near  Carlisle.:  since  which 
time,  many  fair  and  large  houses  with  vaults  and  Cellars  for 
stowage  of  wines,  lodging  of  wines,  and  lodgings  of  tha 
Bourdeaux  merchants,  have  been  built,  in  the  place  where 
before  were  cooks  houses:  for  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  writeth,  that  upon  the  river  side,  between  the 
wine  in  ships,  and  the  wine  to  be  sold  in  taverns,  was  a  com- 
mon cookery,  or  cooks  row,  &c.  whereby  it  appears,  that 
in  those  days,  and  till  of  late,  every  man  lived  by  his  own 
professed  trade,  not  any  one  interrupting  another ;  the  cooks 
/dressed  meat,  and  sold  no  wine ;  and  the  vintner  sold  winey 
and  dressed  no  meat  for  sale.'"  The  principal  streets,  &c.  in 
this  ward,  are  a  part  of  I'hames  Street,  from  Little  Elbow 
Lane  to  Townsend  Lane ;  a  part  of  Queen  Street,  Great  St« 
Thomas  Apostle,  Garlick  Hill,  with  Great  and  Little  Elbow 
Lanes,  &c«  which  are  comprized  in  nine  precincts,  under 
the  government  of  an  alderman,  nine  common  council  men, 
nine  constables,  l;hirtcen  inquest  men,. and  a  ward  beadle. 
The  eminent  aldermen  of  this  ward  were  Sic  Thomas  PiU 
kington,  Sir  Thomas  Abnej',  Sir  John  Eyles,  Eklward  Gib* 
Vol.  II.    No.  31.  N  bon. 
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boh,  esquire.  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  and  Bu-low.Trecbtfaick^ 
esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  Nathaniel  Newnbam^ 
esquire. 

CoRDWAiNERS  Waiii>.  The  name  Cordwainer  is  derived 
from  those  who  were  shoemakers,  curriers,  or  workers  of 
leather*,  who  dwelt  in  Soper  Lane,  Corney  Street,  and  the 
neighbourhood.  I'be  principal  streets  in  this  ^ard  are  Bow 
Lane,  Queen  Street,  Budge  Row,  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle, 
Pancras  Lane,  part  of  Watling  Street,  and  Basing  Lane, 
-comprized  within  the  following  eight  precincts  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermary,  Upper  and  Lower ;  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  St.Antholin,  Upper  and  Lower;  the  pre* 
cinct  of  St.  Pancras,  St.  Beiinet  Shereho^  and  St.  John,  and 
that  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  Trinity,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  alderman,  eight  common  council  men,  eight  con* 
stables,  fourteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Eminent 
persons  who  have  borne  the  office  of  aldermen  dttring  the 
last  century,  were  Sir  Robert  Geflkry,  George  Hayley, 
esquire,  and  Sir  Bernard  Turner.  The  present  alderman  is 
Sir  Brook  WatK>n,  hart. 

Cheap  Ward,  takes  its  name  from  the  S^zon  word  ahept^ 
a  market;  this  market,  from  its  situation,  was  denominated 
West  Chepe,  to  distingubh  it  from  the  other  market  be- 
tween Candlewick  Street  and  Tower  Street,  denominated 
East  Chepe.  This  ward  occupies  the  center  <if  the  city,  and 
contains  the  fottowing  principal  streets,  Buckiersbury,  north 
mde  of  Paneras  Lane,  part  of  Queen  Street,  th^  Poultry, 
aottth  end  of  the  Old  Jewry,  Ironmonger  Lane,  King  Street, 
Lawrence  Lane,  east  end  of  Cheapside,  as  for  as  the  mid- 
way between  the  paved  passage  into  Honey  Lane  Market 
and  Milk  Street,  and  part  of  Cateaton  Street,  comprized  in 

*  Cordwcme  it  more  properly  derived  from  the  Spanish  C^douan,  at 
Morocco  from  the  Moors.  The  Saracens  were  also  denominated  Cor-* 
ioHCMSf  in  the  middle  ages,  because  the  city  of  Gardorra  was  the  metro- 
polit  of  their  kingdom.  It  is  supposed  that  the  art  of  shoe-making  was 
Mtroduced  from  thst  people,  and  therefore  the  origin  Cordouancr  or 

the. 
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ibe  nine  fonowing  precincts,  St.  Mary-le-Boir,  AUlialkmt 
Honey  Lane,  St.  Lawrence  Cateaton  Street,  St.  Martm 
Ironmonger  Lane,  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  St.  Mildred  Poultry, 
St  Stephen  and  St.  Bennet,  and  St.  Pancras  Soper  Lane. 
It  is  gOTemed  by  an  alderman,  twelve  common  council  men^ 
eleven  constables^  thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle. 
Several  eminent  characters  have  been  aldermen  of  this  ward 
during  the  preceding  century,  Sir  Robert  Clay tcm.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Humphreys,  John  Kirkman,  esquire,  William  Crich* 
ton,  esquire,  and  John  Boydeil,  esquire.  The  present  al-» 
ilerman  is  Josiah  Boydeil,  esquire. 

CoLEMAK  Street  Ward  extends  from  the  grtiting  by  St. 
Margaret  Lothbury,  to  the  south  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane* 
but  no  farther  than  the  south-west  comer  of  Basinghril  Street, 
its  extension  north  and  south  is  from  Moorgate  to  the  gar- 
den of  Grocer's  Hall,  Poultry.  It  is  divided  into  six  pve^ 
cincts,  the  four  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Olave  Jewry,  and  St. 
Margaret  Lothbury,  under  the  government  of  an  alderman, 
six  common  council  men,  six  constables,  thixteen  inquent 
men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  The  distinguished  aldermen  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  were  Sir  James  Batemap,  Robert  Akop, 
^esquire,  and  Robert  Peckham,  esquire.  The  present  alder«> 
man  is  Richard  Lea,  esquire. 

Bassishaw  Ward  corruptly  so  called,  from  Sasin^S'- 
hough  or  Ilall^  which  will  be  duly  described,  is  the  smallest 
ward  in  the  city,  being  wholly  comprized  in  the  two  precincts, 
cf  Basinghali  Street,  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  four 
common  council  men,  three  constables,  seventeen  inquest  men, 
•imdaward  beadle.  Among  its  eminent  magistrates  were 
Sir  John  Parsons,  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  and  William  Baker » 
«squire.  The  present  alderman  is  Claudian  Stephen  Hunter, 
esquire. 

Cripplegate  Ward.  The  gate  whence  this  ward  takes 
it  name,'  is  of  very  great  antiquit}* ;  but  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  cripples  being  restored  to 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  when  the  martyred  body  of  king 
.  £dmund  was  brought  through  it  to  London,  is  doubtful.  The 
4cJ)urch  of  St,  Giles  was  not  founded  till  about  the  year  j090. 
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tnd  Jc^  Lydgate  drd  not  ^live  till  many  cehtiirtes  afM* 
Alfaii€,  the  Hist  builder  of  the  cbcircb  ;  hjc  -.might  therefore 
j/nth  propriety  Kaye  called  the  gate  Cripplegate  in  iiis  time* 
Sl  Giles  the  abbot,  .dmong  his  other  ezceHencics^  wasaphy* 
sician^  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Palsy,  no  wonder  then  that 
be  was  impioced'by  cripples ;  nor  at  the  vulgar  term,  <'  Hop* 
jping  GlkSi'*  Several  religious  foundations  for.  lcpcn*s,  &c. 
iter^  dedicated  tx)  this  saint;  and  hence  certainly  the  true 
Q^im  of  Cripplegate. 

.  This  ward  is  divided  into  two  parts,  within  and  witboat 
the  wall.  Cripplegate  Within,  consists  of  nine  precincts, 
St.  Uiwrence^  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Milk  Street^  St.  Peter, 
St.  Michad  Wood  Street,  St.  John  Zachary,  St.  Alban, 
.Wood  Street,  ft.  .0|av«  Silver  Street,  St.  Alpbagc,  and  Al- 
ilcrmahburyi  Cripplegate  Without,  is  comprized  in  four 
lisecimts,  Bed  Ct0ss6ti*eet,  White  Cross  Street,  Fore  Street> 
and  Grub  Street,  under  the  government  of  an  alderman, 
jlweLvacommontrouncilmen,  thirteen  constables,  thirty-four 
inqueat  .men,  and  two  beadles.  Eminent  characters  who 
liate  bean  aldermen  were.  Sir  'J'homas  Stampe,  Sir  William 
JgteMrt,  Sir  John  Williams,  John  Blacbford,  esquire.  Sir 
John  Cartwright;  aad  Sir  James  £sdailc.  The  present  aU 
derman  is  Sir  William  Staines. 

'  AtDERSQATt:  Ward.  The  gate,  which  formerly  stood 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon  Inn,  was  of  great 
,antiqtttty,  as'beitig  one  of  the  first  four  gates  of  the  city  j 
this  was  Stow*s  opinion,  and  though  it  is  disputed  by  Mait-  . 
land,  we  join  Stow  in  saying,  that  as  this  was  the  principal 
northern  entrance  into  the  city,  it  merited  the  antiquity  it 
claimed.  This  ward  is  ako  divided  mto  two  districts  5  Al- 
dersfate  ward  Within,  consists  of  tlie  four  following  -pre^ 
cincts,  St.  Leonard  Foster  Lane,  St.  John  Zachary,  St. 
■Mary  Staining,  and  St.  Anne.  Aldcrsgate  ward  Witbofcjt, 
consists  of  four  precincts,  all  in  tbfe  parish  of  St.  Botolpli. 
It  bgoyemed  by  an  alderman,  eight  common  council  meq 
ei^ht  constables,  fourteen  inquest  Then,  and  two  ward*be&d1cs. 
JEminent  aidermea  in  the  last  century  were  Sir  James  Hou- 
^bloti,  .Sir  Samitel  Oarrard,  William  Bcnn,  esquire,  (3eorgb 
i    .  5     "  Nekon, 
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KdsoTT,  eliqirire^  and  Sir  Thonj^as  UslWboc.  The  present  aU 
dcrman  is  Sir  John  William  Anderson ,  b&rt.  one  of  thd 
representatives  in  parliament  (df  the  city. 

Faringdon  Ward  WiTwin.  This  vast  tract  of  ground 
which  ineludes  the  two  wards  of  Faringdon,  took  its  nai!ne 
from  William  Farendon,  alderman  and  goldsmith,  whopnri 
chased  it  of  Ralph  le  Feure,  in  tlie  year  1279;  and  byitSi 
ebntinuance  in  that  family  foi'* a  long;  space  of  time,  took 
the  family  name  which  it  still  retains.  The  extent  of  thii 
%ard  is  best  known  by  its  precincts,  which  are  as  follow: 
St.  Peter,  St.  Matthew,  Goldsmiths  Row,  Sadlers  Hall; 
Gutter  Lane,  St.  Austin,  St.  Michael  le  Quern  North  and 
South,  St.  Faith  Paternoster  Row,  Ditto  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  north  and  south  precinct  of  St.  Martin  Lndgate,  first 
and  second  precincts  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Ewin,  St.  Se- 
pulchre, Monkwell,  and  St.  Anne  Blackfriars.  The  governX 
incnt  is  by  an  alderman,  seventeen  common  councirmen*, 
nineteen  constables,  seventeen  inquest  men,  and  two  ward 
Readies.  Aldermen  of  eminence  were,  Sir  Patience  Ward, 
Sir  Richard  Brocas,  and  William  Bridgen,  esquire.  The 
present  alderman  is  Thomas  Smith,  esquire.  ' 

Bread  Street  Ward,  so  called,  from  a  bread  market 
formerly  kept  in  that  street,  contains  part  of  Watling  Street*, 
•Bread  Street,  Friday  Street,  Distaff  Lane,  part  of  Basing 
Lane,  with  the  cast  side  of  the  Old  Change,  from  the  corner 
-of  St.  Austin's  Church  to  Old  Fish  Street,  and  the  north 
side  of  Old  Fish  Street  and  Trinity  Lane,  with  that  part  of 
Ithc  south  side  of  Cfieapside,  between  Friday  Street  ahd  Bow 
Church;  comprized  in  thirteen  precincts,  under  the  govern- 
*nieut  of  an  alderman,  twelve  common  council  men,  thirteen 
constables,  thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Several 
eminent  characters  have  been  aldermen  of  this  ward.  Sir 
Henry  Tulse,  Sir  Edward  Clark,  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Sit 
Robert  Bay  lis.  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janscn,  and  Brass 
Crosby,  esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  John  Ainsley, 
^esquire. 

•  QuEENHiTHE  Ward,  named  from  a  harbour  for  large 
\osLts,  lighter.^,  barges^  and  erA  ships,  which  aatiently  an. 
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cbored  ftt  that  place^  as  the  principal  key  for  kding  and  un« 
lading  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  for  which  dues  were  paid  to 
the  queenn  of  England.  The  principal  streets  and  lanes  in  this 
vrwtd  are  Queenhithe,  a  part  of  Thames  Street,  from  Bennetts 
Hill  to  Towsend*s  Lane,  Lambert  Hill,  Five- foot  Lane,  Bread 
Street  Hillf  Hugging  Lane,  Little  Triuity,  and  the  south 
aide  of  Great  Trinity  Lane,  and  Old  Fish  Street,  divided 
into  nine  precincts ;  the  ward  is  under  the  government  of 
an  alderman,  six  common  council  men,  nine  constables, 
thirteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  Among  the 
eminent  persons  who  have  borne  the  ofEce  of  aldermen,  tbo 
following  are  selected,  Sir  John  Fryer,  ^arshe  Dickenson, 
esquire,  and  Frederick  Bull,  esquire.  The  present  alder* 
man  is  Thomas  Skinner,  esquire. 

Castle  Baykard  Ward  is  so  called  from  an  antient 
castle  which  formerly  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  of 
which  an  ample  account  will  be  given.  Its  principal  streets 
are  the  south  end  of  Thames  Street,  St.  Peter's  Hill,  St. 
Bennet's  Hill,  Addle  IJill^  Knight  Rider  Street,  Paul's 
Chain,  Carter  Lane,  the  east  side  of  Creed  I^ane,  and  War« 
wick  Lane,  divided  into  ten  preciticts,  under  the  go* 
vernmcnt  of  an  alderman,  ten  common  coupcil  men,  nine 
constables,  fourteen  inquest  men,  and  a  ward  beadle.  The 
following  eminent  persons  were  aldermen  iu  the  last  centurji 
Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  John  Barber,  esquire,  and  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Ladbroke.  The  present  alderman  is  Joshua  Jonathao 
Smith,  esquire. 

Faringdon  Ward  Without,  is  the  farthest  west  of  the 
city  liberty,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Charter 
House,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Andrew's  parish  without  the 
freedom ;  on  tlie  west  by  Pickett  Street,  in  St.  Clement's 
parish,  and  High  Holborn ;  on  the  south  by  the  riner  Thames ; 
and  on  the^  east  by  Faringdon  Within,  the  precinct  of  St» 
fiarthcdomew,  near  Smithfield,  and  Aldersgate  ward.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  precincts,  being  under  the  government 
of  an  alderman,  sixteen  common  council  men,  twenty -three 
constables,  forty-eight  inquest  men,  and  four  ward  beadles* 
Among  the  eminent  aldermen  of  this  ward  were  Sir  Dudley 
North,  Sir  Francis  ChUd^  Sir  Robert  Child,  Sir  Francia 

Child^ 
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Child,  Sit  Richard  Hoare,  Sir  Fmncis  Goslingi  and  John 
Wilkes,  esquire.  The  present  alderman  is  Sir  Charles  Price^ 
bart.  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  in  parliament. 

BaiixsB  Ward  Without  forms  the  twenty-sixth  ward  of 
the  metropolis ;  and  comprizing  the  borough  of  Southwaric, 
/will  be  more  fully  treated  of  under  that  division.  Present 
alderman  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  Father  of  the  City. 


PERAMBULATION    L 

From  the  Royal  Exchange,  tkroogh  Coni^%  LeadenkaU StretU 
Mtnoria,  to  Tower  Hill,  thence  through  TAames  Street  to  l/mckm 
Bridge^  Graee^urch  Street^  LUtle  EaU  Cheap,  Tamer  Street  to 
Crutcked  friars,  Fenchurch  Street  and'  Graceckurch  Street  to  Com* 
hiU;  comprizing  great  part  of  the  ^wards  of  Cornhltt,  Lime  Street, 
JUgate,  Portfikenp  Totixr^  Bridge,  Candkmck  and  Longhoum. 

WE  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
metropolis,  and  in  order  that  it  may  he  more  accurately  de- 
scribed,  we  shall  divide  the  whole  circuit  into  distinct  per- 
ambulations, so  that  no  part  of  any  consequence,  can  pos- 
sibly be  omitted.  The  point  c^  direction  in  the  city  will  be 
from  the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  city  and  liberty  of  West* 
minster  from  Charing  Cross ;  Sonthwark  from  St.  Margaret*i 
Hill ;  the  various  parishes  comprized  within  the  buildings  of 
'  the  metropolis,  extending  from  Shoreditch  to  Newington 
Butts,  and  from  Limehouse  to  Chelsea,  will  conunence  frota 
the  abutments  at  each  of  the  public  streets ;  and  lastly  the 
various  towns  and  villi^ges  in  the  vi9inity,  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  miles  distance. 

When  marshal  La  Condamine  first  saw  the  pavement  of 
the  city  of  London,  it  is  said  that  he  fell  upon  his  knees^ . 
and  exclaimed, ''  God  be  praised !  this  is  a  country  in  whidi 
foot-passengers  pass  for  something  !'* 

In  the  spirit  of  siicb  a  sentiment,  and  in  the  hope  that  oun 

labour  may  consumoiate  every  wish,  we  boldly  attempt  aa 

arduous  task  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  readers,  a  fund  of  use- 

/ttl  and  instructive  information* 
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Thd  Royal  Exchange,  being  our  f>olnt  6f  dirpctfoW.tct 
i^batis  peculiarly  denominated  the  Citt/,  as  it  were,  a  sun/ 
whence,  every  ray  expands  life  and  spirit  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  metropolis,  the  country,  and  the  worl^ !— of 
^ourse  claims  priority  of  description. 

UOYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  in  his  Lovdinium  Redivivus^  has  observed, 
that  **  a  commercial  city,  d6stitutc  of  an  Exchange,  would 
be  thought  as . improper  a  residence  for  merchants,  as  a 
parish  without  a  church  for  that  of  religious  people.  Our 
ancestots  judged  otherwise^  and  the^  merchants  of  LondoTt 
traded  for  centuries  without  a  rallying  point,  or  place  wliere 
men  of  biisincss  might  jfind  each  other  at  certain  hours ;  and 
■where,  abstracted  from  all  other  subjects,  the  conversation 
turned  wholly  upon  profit  and  loss.'* 

"So  just  an  observation  being  premised,  we  are  led  to 
wonder  why  a  place  of  commercial  resort  was  not  sugges^d 
long  before  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  that  London^ 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  did  not  rival  other  marts 
of  commerce.  * 

,  It  appears  that  so  late  as  the  year  1531,  the  merchants  vmt. 
in  Lombard  Street,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  open  aif 
and  all  inclemencies  of  tjie  weather.  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
tlie  king's  merchant*,  being  then  sheriff,  considering  the. 

inconveniences 

« 

•  The  origin  of  the  title  King's  Mehchant  not  being  generally 
understood,  an  account  of  that  honour  and  trust  is  subjoined  : 

That  this  dignity  was  of  early  date,  is  dedugible  from  the  fact,  that' 
William  De  La  Pole,  knight  banneret,  was  King's  Merchant  in  the  14th  oP 
Edward  IH.  and  that  his  son  Michael  De  La  Pole*  earl  of  Suifolk,  had 
the  same  honour  from  Richard  IL    The  duties  imposed  by  this  offioe, 
are  better  understood  by  the  following  documents  from  rarious  autho- 
rities: 

Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  being  red-uced  to  great  distress  by 
the  unhappy  expedition  of  Tunis,  experienced  a  po\verful  succour  in 
money  from  the  P'uggers,  a  *ingle  family  of  merchants  only,  but  at  that- 
lime  th^.most  opulent  and  distinguished  traders  in  his  dominions.*   For 
the  security  of  re-paymcnt  of  those  large  sums,  wherev/iih  they  had^ 

supplied 
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inconveniences  under  which  his  fellow  citizens  laboured ,  and 

willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  them  more  comfort* 

able,  he  wj«ote  a  letter  to  Sir  Thoinas  Audley,  lord  privy 

*  seal, 

Supplied  ihe  government,  hi«.  Imperial  majesty  gave  them  written  obli- 
gations, under  his  royal  hand  and  seal. 

To  give  a  demonstration  of  their  zeal  to  the  interes't  of  their  country, 
an4  their  inviolable* attachment  to  the  person  of  his  majesty,  those  mer- 
chants requested  the  emperor,  as  he  was  one  day  taking  an  airing  by 
their  house,  toi  da  them  the  honour  of  regaling  himself,  to  which  his  ma- 
jesty rcadity:  condescended.  After  the  collation  was  over,  they  desired 
permissiott  of  the  tfmpeior  to  burn  a  faggot  of  cinnamon  in  th^  hail, 
'where  the  entertainment  was  made,  not  only  with  intent  to  administer 
all  they  CDuld  to  his  majesty's  delight,  but  to  give  further  proof  of  their 
hearty  affection  to  his  person  and  government  ^  which  they  did  by  bund** 
ling  up  the  bonds  of  security  they  had  taken  for  their  money,  with  the 
faggot,  and  set  fire  to  them,  be  fore  the  emperor*  s  face. 

Mr.  after%vards  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  is  another  instance  well  de- 
serving notice,  a?  it  manifests  how  far  it  is  in  the  power  of  merchants  t% 
support  govehiment  under  the  greatest  emergency. 

Sir  William  Daiisell  having  succeeded  Sir  Richard  Gresham  as  king's 
^merchant  to  Edward  VI..  upon  his  dismissal  Mr.  Thomas  Gresham  was 
put  in  his  place;  and  it  was  his  business  to  take  up  money  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Antwerp.  It  seems  that  the  mode  by  which  that  business  had 
been  formerly  managed,  w«8  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crown  of 
England,  as  wcU  by  giving  a. very  large  interest  for  |hc  money  borrowed, 
as  other  inconveniences,  when  the  principal  was  not  paid  within  the 
time  of  the.  dotitract.  Mr.  Gresham  v/as  sent  to  Antwerp  on  that  ac- 
*  count ;  and  ihe  money,  which  had  been  taken  up  in  his  agency,  not 
being  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on,  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  his  bu- 
siness being  :then  to  get  it  prolonged.  The  method  taken  by  the  cre- 
slitors  in  suqh  cases,  was  to  insist  upon  the  king's  purchasing  jewels,  or 
tome  other  commodities,  to^  a  considerable  value,  as  a  consideration  for 
probnging  the.  debt,  besides  cpntinuing  the  interest,  A  remarkable  in^ 
■tance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal'  oi  king  Edward  the  VI, 
nvhich  vi[e  shall  here  recite^  from  the  original  manuscript. 

"  1537,  A^pril  25th,  A  bargaine  made  with  the  Foulcare  for  aboutc 
sixty  thousand  pounde^  that  in  May  and  August  should  be  paid.  For  the 
deferritigof.it.  First,  thisit  the  F9ulcare  should  put  it  of  for  ten  in  the 
hundred.  -Secondly,  that  I  shall  buy  tweUns  thousand  marc  waight,  .at 
'  six  shillings  sh' dunce,  to  be  delivered  at  Antwcrpe,  and  so  conveyed 
oyer.  Thirdly,  I  shall  pay  an  hundred  thousand  crowncs  for  a  very  faire 
juel  of  his,,  fower  rubies  marvellous  bige,  an  orient  and  great  diamount, 
VOJL.  II.    Np.  32.  O  .  an4 
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seal,  acquainting  him,  '*  that  there  were  certain  houses  in 
that  street  belonging  to  Sir  George  Monoux,  which  if  pur-* 
chased,  a  handsome  house  might  be  built  on  the  ground  ; 

and  one  great  pearle.**  And  in  another  minute,  dated  15SI,  January 
24th,  it  i^  said,  "  Gresham  was  sent  over  into  Flaunders  to  shew  to  the 
Fulker,  to  whom  I  ought  money,  that  I  would  differ  it ;  or  if  I  paid  it, 
pay  it  in  Englishe,  to  make  them  kepc  up  their  French  crownes,  with 
which  X  minded  to  pay  them."  Tim  way  of  proceeding,  Qresham 
neither  thought  for  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  nor  his  own  credit,  a*  hit 
agent ;  and  therefore  he  proposed  the  following  schema  to  bring  the 
king  wholly  out  of  debt  in  two  years.  "  In  case  the  king  and  council 
would  assign  him  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a  week,  to  be  te- 
.'  cretly  received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  *  so  it  might  be  kept  secret,  h« 
would  so  use  that  matter  in  the  town  of  Antwerpe,  that  every  day 
he  would  be  seen  to  take  up  in  his  own  name  two  hundred  pouikds  ster^  ^ 
ling  by  exchange^  which  would  amount  in  one  year  to  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds.  And  thus,  doing,  it  should  not  be  perceived,  nor 
administer  occasion  to  make  the  exchange  fall.    He  projected  «lso  a 

'  great  benefit  to  the  king,  if  all  the  lead  were  in  the  king's  hands,  and 
the  king  to  make  a  staple  thereof,  and  to  make  a  proclamation,  or  to 
shut  up  the  Custom  House,  that  none  should  convey  out  of  the  land  ailf . 
parcels  of  lead  for  five  years ;  whereby  the  kipg  might  cause  it  to  rise, 
and  feed  them  at  Antwerp  from  time  to  time,*  as  they  should  have  need 
thereof,  by  which  means  he  might  keep  his  money  within  his  realms, 
and  bring  himself  out  of  the  debts  which  his  father  and  the  late  duke  of 
Somerset  had  brought  him  into." 

Although  the  exchange  was  then  at  sixteen  shillings,  Mr.  Gresham  so 
wisely  managed  his  negotiation,  that  hepaid  off  the  king's  debts  as  they 
fell  due,  at  an  exchange  of  twenty  and  twenty-two  shillings  per  pound, 

/whereby  the  king  saved  no  less  than  an  hundred  thousand  marks. 
*  Nor  did  the  advantage  of  the  nation  from  the  eminent  skill  of  thir 
great  English  merchant,  terminate  here  ;  for,  when  the  exchange  was 
{reatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,  gold  and  silver  were  daily  ex- 
ported out  of  the  kingdom  in  great  plenty ;  he  by  wisely  raising  it,  in 
the  course  of  his  money  negotiations  for  the  service  of  the  state,  caused 
the  coin  to  be  brought  back  again,  to  the  general  emolument  of  the 
whole  trading  interest. 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Thomas's  counsels  proved  not  only  of  th# 
highest  honour  and  advantage  to  king  Edvirard's  reign,  but  to  those  of 
his  successors,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth ;  both  these  princesses 
having  made  choice  of  him  for  the  management  of  their  money,  and 
their  mercantile  affairs,  so  that  he  was  peculiarly  named  rH»  ROYAI. 
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«ir  Richard,  therefore,  desired  his  lordship  to  move  kin^^ 
Henry  VIIL  that  a  letter  might  be  sent  to  Sir  George,  r«- 
.  tjuiring  him  to  sell  these  houses  to  the  mayor  and  common- 
alty for  that  purpose ;  he  suppossd  that  the'expence.of  ereCt/ 
ing  a  burse  ^ould  cost  up^vards  of  two  thousand  poitnds, 
half  of  which  he  doubted  not  to  raise  before  he  went  out  9t 
office."  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  Sir  Richard 
urged,  "  that  whereas  the  liberty  of  banking  was  -Xhm, 
granted  by  patent,  how  necessary  it  was,  that.all  merchants, 
both  subjects  and  foreigners,  should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
exchanges  and  re-changes  without  restraint ;  the  want  9f 
which  was  9  great  detriment  to  trade,  and  occasioned  the  e^:- 
portation  of  gold  out  of  the  kingdom;  he,  therefore,  re- 
quested Sir  Thomas  to  preyail  on  the  king  to  issued  his  prO'* 
clamatioh  to  that  purpose,"  which  the  king  wisely  complied 
with.  The  consequence  of  these  applications  was,  Ihaft  se- 
.  veral  common  councils  were  held,  whether  'there  shouH  b^a 
.burse,  or  convenient  place  of  noting,  fon  merchanfts  to 
transact  their  mercantile  concerns;  and  in  1634'^  kibg 
Henry  VIIL  sent  his  letters  to  the  city  for  erecting  a  n^ 
burse  at  Leadenhall;  but  upon  consideration  of  tb^ ..cir- 
cumstance, it  was  put  to  tlie  vote,  whether  the  proposed 
burse  should  be  removed  from  Lombard  Street ;  when  beiitg 
negatived,  the  merchants  had  theii^  meetings  and  thwr  in- 
conveniences as  usual. 

What  tbe  father  could  not  effect,  the  son  accomplished. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  proceeded  with  his  iatherVi  design 

improving  upon  his  spirit,  proposed  that  if  the  c^^rporation  * 

would  giveliim  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  commodious  situa^ 

tion,  lie  would  build  an  Exchange  at  his  own  expeuce,  with 

iarge  and  covered  walks,  where  the  merchants  and  traders 

of  all  sorta  might  daily  assemble,  and  transact  business  at 

all  seasons!,  without  interruption  from  the  weatber,  or  im*^ 

\         pediment  of  any  kind.     This  gracious  offer  was  gratefiiUy 

accepted^  and  in  1566,  several  buildings  in  Cornhill  and  the 

.    adjoining  alleys,  forming  a  square  of  eighty  houses,  were 

purchased  for  upwards  of  3,5^2/.  and  sold  for  478/«  on  condi* 

*  This  ^atin  1564,  Sir  Richttrd  Mallory,  beisg  mayor,  aad  Edward 
J^fikamn  and  I^iouel  Ducket,  eiquircs,  sherKTs*  ' , 

O  2  tioa 
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fibn  of  poJlinG:  tRem  down,  and  clearing  away  the  p^aterials* 
'The  ground  plot  having  been  tlicn  levelled  at  the  expence 
*of  the  city,  atid  possession  given  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  in  the 

deed  is  stilcd  "  Agent  to  the  Qneen^s  Highness ;"  he,  on 
'thp  seventh  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  laid  the  foundation  ; 
^nd  the  work  was  carried  on '  with  such  expedition,  that,  in 
^^ftJvcmber  1567,  the  whole  was  covered  in  with  slate,  and 

the  shell  shortly  after  finished. 

-^•--nieplan  which  Sir  Thomas  adopted  in  the  formation  of 
•thifl» Structure,  was  similar  to  that  at  Antwerp;  being  an 
"ioblong  square^    with   a  portico,  supported   by* pillars    of 

Idarble,  ten  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  seven  on  the 

•  ^asttrnd  west ;  under  which  stood  tlie  shops,  each  seven  feet 
'  and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet  broad  ;  in  all  one  hundred  and 
-twenty  J  twenty* five  on  each  side  east  and   west;    tliirty- 

foiir  and  an  half  north  ;  and  thirty- five  and  an  half  soutb^^ 
'^aob  of  which  paid  an  average  rent  of  4/.  10^.  per  annum,- 
^Oiher  shops  were  likewise  fitted   up  in  the  lower  vaults ; 

•  but  the  darkness  and  damps  rendered  them  so  inconvenient, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  be  let  out  to  other  uses.     Upon 

•  the  roof  stood  the  crest  of  the  founder,  which  was  a  grass- 
hbpper.     The  edifice  being  fully  completed,  the  shops  were 

-  <Jp«ned  in  1569.  In  the  year  1579,  according  to  Stow,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  her  nobi- 
.'lity^  '^  came  fr6m  her  house  at  the  Strand,  called  Sommerset 
,  House,  and  entered  the  city,  by  Temple  Bar,  through 
Fleet  Street,  Chcape,  and  so  by  the  north  side  of  the  burse, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's,  in  Bishopsgate  Streete,  where  she 
dined.  After  dinner,  her  majestie  returned  through  Corn- 
hill,  entered  the  burse  on  the  south  side,  and  after  that  shee 
had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above  the  ground,  especially 
the  pawne,  which  was  richlie  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  the 
finest  wares  in  the  city ;  she  caused  the  same  burse  by  an 
berralde  and  a  trom))et  to  bee  proclaimed  the  Rqyall  Ex* 
CHANGE,  and  so  to  bee  called  from  henceforth,  and  not 
otherwise*." 

*  Book  I.  p.  283.  edit.  1720.  A  tradition  asserts  that  upon  this  oc- 
casion, Sir  Thomas  had  a  pearl  of  great  cost  reduced  to  po\vder>  whi^h 
he  drank  off  in  a  bumper  to  the  queen,  in  a  glass  of  wtne. 

Without 
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Without  recurring  to  the  general  welfare  of  her  subjects, 
whjcb  was  ever  Elizabeth's  prevailing  object,  as  well  as  her 
inclination  to  gratify  their  laudable  endeavours ;  Sir  Thonnas 
Gresham  had  strong  claim&  upon  his  sovereign's  gratitude; 
he  had  assisted  her  and  her  family  in  their  pecuniary  distress, 
at  the  same  time,,  he  evinced  a  patriotic  self-denial  of  exor- 
bitant interest,  Such  conduct  had  exalted  him  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  queen,  and  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  citizens.  This 
honourable  distinction  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at* 

Sir  Thomas  by  will  settled  the  Royal  Exchange  in  two 
moieties,  one  to  the  mayor  add  commonalty   of  London, 
the  other  to  the  company  of  Mercers,  under  certain  condi- 
tions.    By  this  disposition,  sufficient  care  was  t^ken,  that 
l^e  two  corporations,  in  whon»  the  trust  was  reposed,  should 
leceive  no  damage  by  its  execution ;  for  the  stated  annual 
payments  amomited  to  no  more  than  603/.  6s.  Bd,  and  the 
yearly  rents  of  the  Exchange  received  by  Sir  Thomas  wei:e 
740Z.  beside  the  additional  profits  that  must  arise  from  time 
'  to  time  by  fines,  which  were  .very  considerable.     But  the 
lady  Anne,  his  wife,  was  to  enjoy  both  his  mansion-house 
aad  the  Exchange,  during  her  hfe,  if  she  survived  him,  and 
then  they  were  both  vested  in  the  two  eorpofq^tions,.  as  was 
.declared  in  the  will,  for  the  term  of  fifty  years ;  which  limi- 
tation was  made  on  account  of  the  statute  pf  mortmain,  that 
,  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  cor- 
poration, without  licence  first  had  from  the  crown. .   And 
that  space  of  time  the  testator  thought  sufficient  for  procure 
inc  such  licence,  the  doing  of  which  he  earnestly  Tecom* 
mended  to  them  without  delay ;  in  default  whereof,  these 
estates  were  to  go  to  his  heirs.at  law. 

After,  his  death,  his  widow,  is  said  to  have  received 
15\L  5s.  per  annum,  in  rents,  &c.  flrom  the  Exchange; 
which  at  five  per  cent  was  the  interest  of  upwards  of  15,000/. 
The  ground  having  cost  4,000/.  probably  the  e^pences  of 
flie  fabtic  were  not  more  than  6,000/.  j  so  that  Sir  Thomas 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  widow,  with  the  interest  of  9,000/. 
the  clear  profits  of  this  extensive  undertaking.  Such  an 
unioHi  of  public  utility  and  private  advantage  is  seldom 
t;c[uaUed« 
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But  the  flames  which  involved  the  metropolis  in  one  J^e^ 
Deral  ruin,  laid  this  magnificent  structure  in  ashes;  it  wa» 
however  soon  renovated  by  the  classieal  hand  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  at  the  joint  expencc  of  the  corporation  and  the 
Mercers  company,  to  the  amount  of  80,000/. 
•  Charles  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  building,  Oc- 
Cober  23d.,  1667,  when  he  was  magnificently  entertained  on 
*the  spot;  and  in  return, his  majesty  knighted  the  twosheriflS. 
*^he  following  particulars  of  the  operation  are  from  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons : 

**  After  the  year  1596,  all  the  affairs  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre- 
sham's  trust  were  managed  by  a  committee  of  four  aldermen 
and  eight  commoners,  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  and  by 
the  master  and  wardens,  and  eight  of  the  court  of  assistants 
6f  the  Mercers  company.  When  the  Exchange  was  burnt 
in  1666,  only  234/.  8^.  2d.  belonging  to  the  trust  was  in 
the  corfipany's  possession;  yet  it  appears  they  begun  the 
work  of  re-building  as  soon  as  possible.  .  Accordingly,  on 
the  15th  of  February  following,  their  sub-committee  was 
ordered,  to  assist  the  city  surveyors,  in  giving  directions  for 
removing  of  rubbish,  cleansing  of  arches,  taking  down  de-  ^ 
fective  walls,  &c.  and  to  give  a  joint  estimate  of  the  grotmd 
necessary  for  convenient  streets  at  each  end  of  the  intended 
structure;  On  the  25th,  the  joint  committee  agreed  to  pe- 
tition the  king  for  an  order  to  obtain  Portland  Stone. 

**  September'  20th,  1667.     The  committee  resolved,  at 
'Greshim  College,  that  as  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  in- 
terest himself  in  rebuilding  the  Exchange,  they  thought  it 
'  their  duty  to  lay  the  elevations  and  plans  of  the  structure 
,  befofe  him,  Tor  Ihis  purpose  they  requested  the  lord  mayor, 
two  members  of  the  corporation,  two  of  the  Mercers  com- 
pany,  and  Mr.  Jerman,  one  of  the  city  surveyors,  to  wait  on 
'the  king  whn  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  petition  for  per- 
mission to  extend  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Exchange  into 
the  street.     On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  committee' 
received  the  report  from  the  above  deputation,  that  the  plans, 
&c,  had  been  laid  before  the  king,  and  Sir  John  Denhaoi, 
'^Uipveyor-general   of  his  majesty^s  worksj  bad  greatly  ap- 

provod 
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proved  of  them,  and  particularly  of  that  for  the  south,  por-. 
tico,  which  he  assented  to  be  extended  into  the  street.  Thus 
supported,  the  committee  directed  certain  persons  to  treat 
with  the  proprietors  of  ground  near  the  Exchange,  where 
necessary,  and  with  others  for  building  materials  and  work- 
men. 

"  On  the  23d  of  October,  1667,  King  Charles  II.  went 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  placed  the  base  of  the  pillar  on 
the  west  side  of  the  north  entrance.  He  was  entertained  oi\ 
thi5  occasion  kt  the  joint  expence  of  the  city  and  company 
with  a  chine  of  beef,  a  grand  dish  of  fowls,  hams,  dried 
tongues,  anchovies,  caviare,  &c.  and  plenty  of  wines.  Th* 
entertainment  was  provided  under  a  temporary  shed,  built 
and  adorned  for  the  purpose,  upon  the  Scotch  wal^ 

**  His  majesty  gave  20L  in  goW  to  the  workmen. 

^*  On  the  31st.  James  Dul^e  of  York  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  eastern  pUlar,  and  was  regaled  in  the  same  manner. 
And  on  the  18  th  of  November,  Prince  Rupert  placed  tha^ou 
the  east  side  of  the  south  entrance. 

"  Oatoberx  24th,  1667.  Several  tenants  bdow  the  Ejc-, 
cliange,  were  acquainted!  by  the  committee,  that  it  was  their 
intentien  to  gratify  the  king  in  his  desire  of  having  the  Ex« 
change  clear  of  contiguous  buildings ;  for  which  reason  they 
requested  of  them  to^  surrender  their  respective  leases  for 
an  adequate  consideration,  and  the  irefusal  of  any  houses 
that  might  be  built  near  or  on  thei^r  premises. 

"  December  9th;  1667.  ^he  committee  considered  tfi* 
draft  made  by  Mr.  Jerm^n,  for  rebuilding  the  Exchange  f 
and.resolved,  *^  that  portico^  should  be  buUt  on  the  north  and 
|outh  sFdes,  according  as  his  majesty  desires,  and.  as  are  de« 
l^crfbed  in  the  aforesaid  draft ;  and  th^t  houses  $hall  be  built 
on  the  heads  of  the  said  porticos  and  shops  undecpeath." 
And  that  the  committee  might  not  be  obstructed  in  their 
progress,  by  the  owners  and  tenants  of  contiguous  grounds, 
three  persons  of  each  party  in  the  trust  were  appointed,  at# 
tended  by  Jerman,  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  prohibition  of 
way  building  on  them. 

"The 
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**  The  following  official  entry  was  inserted  in  the  bobts, 
by  an  order,  dated  December  16tb,  1667.  A  letter  from 
the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  recommending 
one  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  to  t)ie  making  the  statues  for  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  rather  in  regard  he  hath  shewn  his 
majesty  some  models  which  liave  been  well  liked  of,  having 
beei)  read :  the  committee  called  the  gentleman  in,  and  ac- 
/quainted  him,  that  the  business  of  making  the  statues  is  yet 
Vefy 'much  from  their  thoughts,  having  the  whole  Exchange 
t6  build  first ;  and  that  a  newcommittee  will  succeed  before 
the  main  work  be  effected,  to  whom,  when  fitting  time  shall 
icome,  he  may  do  well  to  apply  himself. 

"  December  21st,  16G7.  The  king  intimated,  to  the 
committee^  that  if  any  person  presumed  to  build  neat  the 
Exchange,  before  an  act  of  parliament  could  be  obtained, 
he  would  interpose  the  authority  of  his  privy  council.'* 
*  The  ensuing  particulars  are  from  a  book  produced  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1747.  *'  The 
«aid  book  begins  the  27th  October,  1666,  and  ends  July 
12th,  1676,  and  it  hereby  appears,  that  the  total  expence 
of  rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange,  amounted  unto '58, 962/. 
the  company's  moiety  whereof,  was  the  sum  of  29,481/.  to 
defray  which  expence,  it  appeared  the  company  were 
obliged  from  time  to  time  to  borrow  money  upon  their  seat, 
insomuch,  that  in  the  year  1682,  they  had  taken  up  money 
on  their  bonds,  on  account  of  the  trust  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham>  to.  the  amount  of  45,795/.  It  appeared  on  this 
occasion,  from  the  examination  bf  John  Crumpe,  "  thatthe* 
^ompany  had  hitherto  contributed  equally  with  the  city  in 
the  repairing  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  paying  Sir 
"Thomas  Gresham's  lectures  and  charities ;  and  that  in  or 
^bout  the  year  1729,  one  of  the  lecturers  of  Sir  Tho"mas 
Gresham  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  the  city  of  London 
and  the  Mercers  company,  to  answer  which  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  draw  out  and  state  an  account  between  the 
^ercers  company  and  Sir  Thomas  Grcsham's  trust  estate,^ 
,9S  also  between  ths  city  and  company/  and  the  said  estate^ 
5  and 
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and  accordingly  such  accounts  were  drawn  up ;  and  there\>y 
it  appears,  that  there  was  due  to  the  Mercers  company,  for 
their  moiety  of  the  expence  of  building  the  Royal  Ex* 
ch-^ge  and  other  payments  up  to  that  time,  the  sum  of 
100,659/.  18s.  lOrf.  Mr.  .Cawne  produced  a  continuation  of, 
this  account,  down  to  1745,  when  the  principal  and  intereft, 
ainounted  to  141,885/.  Is.  \d. 

The  principal  front  of  this  stately  mansion  of  commerce  is^ 
in  Cornhill,  where  it  would  make  a  noble  app^ra^f^ce,  did, , 
not  the  narrow  space  of  the  strec;t  preclude  an  extended^ 
vipw.  On  each  side  of  this  front  are  Corinthian  demi-co- 
lumns,  supporting  a  compass  pediment^  within  each  of. 
which  are  niches,  containing  well -executed  statues  of^ 
Charles  L  and  Charles  11.  in  Roman  habits.  These  cover  a, 
piazza  of  six  lofty  arches.  Over  the  aperture,  on  the  cor- 
nice between  the  two  pediments,  is  a  relievo  of  the  king^s^ 
arms.  The  sides  of  this  entrance  are  ornamented  by  a  rango 
of  large  sashed  windows,  between  demi-columns  and'  pilallers 
of  the  Composite  ordtr ;  above  which,  the  (lru6):ure  is  orna« 
mented  with  a  baluftrade.  From  the  centre  of  this  front, 
above  the  great  arch,  which  reaches  to  the  architrave,  rises 
a  steeple  of  three  gradations,  each  surmounted  by  pilafters 
and  pillars,  with  entablatures  and  baluftrades,  the  creft 
of  the  Mercers  company,  and  the  city  supporters,  inftead  ot 
vases,  except  the  tbird  story,  which  has  pediments  on  each 
side,  with  a  cupola  arising  from  the  centre,  terminating  in  a 
globe,  and  a  brazen  grasshopper  for  a  vane.  The  clock 
which  adorns  each  side  of  the  first  story,  has  a  good  eiFect 
"^it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  and  the  me« 
dium  of  regularity,  by  which  th«  merchants  transact  thei^ 
concerns;  it  has  chimes,  which  play  different  tunes  each 
day-^the  104th  Psalm  tune  being  appropriated  for  the 
Sabbath. 

There  are'many  beauties  in  the  architecture,  and  but  fe^ 
defects.  The  four  orders  of  the  quadrangle  are  magniiicent, 
and  richly  decorated  with  the  basements,  arclies  ot  the 
walks,  the  cornices  over  them,  the  niches,  statues,  pillars, 
circular  windows,  entablature,  pediments,  and  baluftrade^ 
all  in  c(^rect  proportion  and  arrangement. 
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Within  the  quadrangle  are  twenty-four  niches  in  the  inters 
columns,  twenty  of  these .  are  decorated  with  the  statues  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  properly. habited,  except 
tjiree,  which  are  in  Roman  habits.  On  ihe  south  side  are 
Ijdward  I.  Edward  III.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  On  the 
west  side,  Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
Vin.  On  the  north  side,  Edward  VI.  Mary  I.  Elizabeths 
James  I.  Charles  L  Charles  II.  and  Jannes  II.  On  the  east 
9tde,  WiUiam  III.  and  his  queen,  in  conjoined  niches;  queen 
i!Lnne,  George  I.  and  IL  by  Rysbrack,  and  George  III.  by 
Wilton.  Most  of  the  kings  before  Charles  II.  were  sculp- 
tured by  Cibber ;  those  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  on  the  front  in 
the  street,  are  the  workmanship  of  Bushnell.  A  very  fine 
statue  of  Charles  II.  by  Grinlin  Gibbons,  formerly  graced 
the  centre  of  the  area ;  but  this  was  replaced  by  another,  by 
Spiller ;  this  is  also  habited  in  the  Roman  stile.  Under  the 
piazza,  are  two  obscured  statues,  one  dedicated  to  tlie  me- 
inory  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ;  the  other  erected  as  a  mark 
0f  civic  respect  to  Sir  John  Bernard,  in  his  life-time.  The 
piodesty  of  this  magistrate  was  so  great,  that  after  this  statue 
was  placed,  he  was  never  seen  on  the  walks  afterwards. 

The  ground  plot  of  the  whole  ftructure  is  two  hundred 
and  three  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
feet  broad.  The  area  in  the  naiddle  contains  sixty-one  square 
perches,  surrounded  by  a  regular  substantial  stone  build, 
^ng  wrought  in  rustic,  with  a  spacious  piazza.  In  the  centre 
of  the  principal  fronts  north  and  south,  are  grand  entrances^ 
into  the  area,  under  a  very  lofty  and  uoble  arch. 

In  this  area,  and  under  the  surrounding  piazza,  the  mer^ 
chants^  and  all  ojthei:  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  con- 
nexions, meet  every  day  to  transact  business,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  three,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  those 
engaged  in  th,e  same  branches  of  trade,  assemble  in  distinct 
parts,  or,  as  they  are  called.  The  Walks,  a  view  of  whicl^ 
loay  be  seen  by  the  following  sketch  or  plan. 
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Comhill. 

Under  the  north  and  south  fronts  are  spacious  stair-cased^ 
which  lead  to  a  gallery  that  extends  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  building,  and  in  which  were  formerly  about  two  hundred 
shops,  oocupied  by  milliners,  haberdashers^  &c.  but  these  ^ 
shops  have  been  long  deserted ;  and  the  galleries  are  bow 
let  out  to  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office  |  Llojd'^ 
Cofiee  House,  &c.  Under  the  whole  are  vaults  occupied  py 
the  East  India  Company,  as  magazines  for  pepper. 

The  north  side  in  Threadneedle  Street  bis  a  piaassa^  pi^' 
laster,  and  pediment,  but  contain^  DotUng'  parti^Qlarly 
striking  or  elegant. 

In  the  year  1767,  parliament  granted  10,000/.  Ibr  dM$  re-i 
pairs  of  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Robinson,  who  baci  the  super** 
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iatendcnce  of  the  business,'  found  the  west  end  so  decayed, 
as  to  be  obliged  to  have  it  rebuilt.  The  lower  stages  of  the 
stnicture  is  surrounded  by  offices  and  shops,  some  of  which 
f  dKrude  themselves  in  a  disagreeable  and  inconvenifent  man- 
ner ;  and  the  north  front  is  very  much  incommoded  by  sti^e 
coadhes,  plying  for  passengers  to  the  villages  in  the  vicinity, 
of  ^London. 

Mr.  Grosley  mentions  an  anecdote  of  the  amiable  Duke  de 
Nivernois,  ambassador  from  Fpince,  to  negociate  the  peace 
in  1763,  which  is  worthy  of  attention  here. 

**  I  took  care,"  sa3's  he,  **  to  enquire  at. the  Royal  Ex- 
cl/ahge,  into  the  •  particulars  of  the  treatment,  which  the 
Duke  de  Nivernois  met  with  there  in  his  embassy.  The  Ga- 
zette of  France,  made  mention  of  it  at  the  time,  and  it  had 
veVy  much  the  appearance  of  insult. 

**  Curiosity  hsid  led  that  nobleman  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 
'After  he  had  walked  all  over  it,  just  as  he  had  approached 
the  great  gate,  leading  to  the  street,  it  was  shut  upon  bim. 
At  this  he  discovered  some  surprise ;  and  the  report  being 
spread,  that  the  Duke  was  there,  be  was  surrounded, 
pressed,  and  squeezed  by  the  croud,  till  he  reached  the  op-, 
posite  g^te,  which  he  found  half  shut. 

**  Upon  this  occasion,  I  was  informed,  nay,  I  found  by 
my  own  experience,  that  the  Royal  Exchange  is  opened 
before  one  o'clock ;  that  at  two,  one  of  the  folding  doors, 
which  opens  into  the  street,  is  shut ;  that  at  half  after  two, 
the  other  folding  door  is  also  shut,  together  with  one  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  gate-:  the  folding  gate  that  remains 
-  'Open, '  is  half  shut  at  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  two,  and 
"ftt  three  all  the  gated  are  locked,  so  chat  those,  who  stay 
behind  till  the  hour  is  past,  are  sure  to  be  locked  in  till  bcL. 
*  tween  four  and  five. 

**,Nbw  it  happened,  that  the   Duke  de  Niveniojs  pre. 

■*  *fleiit^d  himself  at  the  door,  that  leads  to  the  great  street,  just 

ai^  It  was,  shutting.    With  regard  to  the  surrounding  crowd, 

T  was  informed  by  several  bankers,  who  were  then  upon 

'*  (%kifjge,  that  the  crowd  wsls  occasioned  by  the  general  eager- 

'  tiess  of  the  multxttnle  to  see  a  man^  wii0|  by  his  magnificence 
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'And  rf&bilitjy  had  cdhdiiated  the  afieclions  of  the  English 
of  all  raitks^-of  a  man'  'vrhom  England  views  with  the  saiae 
tye  as  France,  and,  who,  hmng  united  the  two  nations  in 
their  ojnnion  concerning  hinij,  might  carry  that  union  as  far 
as  he  thought  proper,^' 

It  gives  us  great  pain  to  add  that  this  great,  this  good  man, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution^-  was,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  and  up^ards^  immured  in  a  loathsome  dungeon^  where 
lie  ended  his  days  in  extreme  distress ! 

We. ascend  the  gallery  by  two  spacious  stair  eases,  with 
-iron  rails  and  black  marble  steps.  The  appearance  of  this 
gallery  is  contrary  to  its  first  intention ;  and,  instead  of  Uke 
-busy  scenery  of  shops,  presents  a  blank,  except  the  en-* 
trances  to  the  offices*  of  the  various  public  bodies,,  which  reot 
this  part  of  the  building. 

The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office  ,  which  occupies 

-  some  of  these  apartments,  is  one  of  the  surviving  schemes 
started  in  the  memorable  South  Se&  year.  This  corporation 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  king 

.  Cftorge  I.  for  assuring  buildings,  goods,  wares,  and  mer-* 

.  xiuandiies  from  fire ;  ships  and  merchandize  at  sea ;  and  fi>r 
lendtJBg  money  upon  bottomry  :  for  their  charter  they  agreed 
to  pay  300,000/.  inft>  his  majesty *s  exchequer,  for  discharge 

.  ing  the-  debts' of  the  civil  list*  But  the  scheme  not  imme- 
diately answering,  the  thrown  remitted  most  part  of  the  mo- 

'  ney^  and.-  gtanted  them  a  new  charter,  impowering  thei«i;to 

-  insure  liv^es.  This  corporation  has  several  engines,  and  i^e^, 
*^with  proper  tools  and  instruments,  to  extinguish  fires;  a}id 
>' porters  to  remove  goods  upon  such  melancholy  occasions : 

these  wear  a  badge  on  their  arm,  with  the  %ure  of  Uie 

Royal  Exchange  npon  it ;  and  they  are  numbered,  in  order 

vto  ascertain  the  person  who^  wears  it,  in  case  of  any  eom- 

.  plaint  against  him.     The  management  of  the  corporatios^  is 

.' in  a  governor,  sub-gx)vernor,  deputy  governor,  and  tuveiity- 

-  'four-  directors ;  under  whom  are  a  treasurer,  tr  secretary,  an 
-.  accomptant^  and  clerks. 

^  The  OFFICE  for  the  mayor^s  court  si  also  kept  over  the 
-'-Elchai^er  And  ill  alurgeroom  oonvenientlyjui^pted  for  the 
«•      '  purposoi 
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purpose,  are  read  the  lectures  which  were  formerly  deHvered 
at  Gresham  College,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  founder^be* 
forethe  erection  of  the  present  Excise  Office, 

The  north-west  angle  of  this  gallery  is  occupied  by  that 
celebrated  commercial  rendezvous,  Lloyd^s  Coffee  House. 
This  is  of  very  long  establisliment,  and  maintains  a  supe- 
riority of  resort  to  any  place  of  its  kind.  The  merchants 
who  frequent  it  are  of  the  first  consequence ;  it  is  a  vehicle 
of  communication  between  the  government  and  the  mer- 
cantile interest  of  the  city^  and  as  its  information  is  au- 
tlienticj  tio  reports  of  engi^ements^  captures  and  redcap- 
tureS  of  shipping,  &c.  are  credited  except  **  the  news  is  up 
at  LUyi^s.^^  At  this  place  subscriptions  are  usually  com- 
menced  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  for  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  relatives  of  soldiers  and  seamen  who  have 
died  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  late  experience  has 
fully  ^hewn,  what  has  been  the  efiect  produced  by  the  sub- 
scription at  <^  Lloyd's,''  when  the  empire  was  threatened  by 
invasion. 

Mr.  Ralph,  in  his  Critical  Review  of  Public  Buildings^  fsfc^ 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  *^  here, 

•  as  in  most  costly  fabrics,  there  is  something  to  blame,  and 
something  to  admire :  a  building  of  that  extent,  grandeur, 
and  elevation,  ought,  without  question,  to  have  had  an 
ample  area  before  it,  that  we  mi^t  comprehend  the  whole, 
and  every  part  at  once :  this  is  a  requisite  wUch  ought  to  be 

•  allowed  to  all  buildings,  but  particularly  all  of  this  sort ;  that 

•  is  to  say,  such  as  are  formed  of  very  large  parts ;  for  ia 
such  a  case  the  eye  is  forced  to  travel  with  pain  and  diffi- 

^  oulty  from  one  object  to  another ;  nay,  sometimes  obliged  to 
divide  one  into  many  parts ;  whereby  the  judgment  is  con- 
fused, and  it  is,  with  great  uncertainty,  we  come  to  any 

'  conclusion  at  all.  Upon  the  whole,  the  entrance  into  this 
building  is  vety  grand  and  august ;  the  two  statues  which 
adorn  it  are, .  in  a  particular  manner,  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable :  but  then  the  tower  which  arises  over  it  is  a  weight 
to  the  whole  building,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  broken  va%^ 
so  many  parls^  that  it  rather  hurts  than  pleases  i  and,  i£  le* 
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duced  to  one'  half  of  its  present  faeigbt,  would  faanbbnise 
abundantly  better  with  the  whole.  The  inside  is  light  and 
airy,^  laid  out  in  a  Terj  good  sdle,  and  finished  with. great 
propriety  of  decoration :  I  could  wish  thionigh  that  either  the 
fltatues  were  executed  in  a  bettar  onanneir,  or  that  the  City 
would  condescend  to  excuse  the  setting  up  any  more :  for 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hurt  the  eye  with  a 
fault,  in  the  affectation  of  a  beauty.'* 

From  the  Royal  Exchange,  we  pass  the  end  of  Castle 
Alley  ♦,  to  Bank  Buildings ;  a  range  of  handsome  struc- 
tures, occupied  by  stock-brokers,  lottery  offices,  and  the 
Sun  Fire  Office  ;  for  insuring  houses  and  other  buildings, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  and  ships  in  harbour,  in 
dock,  or  building,  and  craft  from  loss  and  damage  by  fire. 

This  being  the  principal  of  many  useful  institutions  of  its 
kind, -we  shall  more  diffusely  describe  its  principle.  In- 
surance from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  tends  to  the  safety  of  pro- 
perty in  general,  and  to  the  preservation  of  many  families 
in  particular,  who  otherwise  might  be  exposed  to  poverty 
and  ruin :  and  the  extending  so  laudable  an  undertaking 
(that  every  part  of  the  nation  might  have  t!ie  benefit  thereof) 

#  Stow  writes,  that  here  stood  a  large  stone  house,  called  the  Castle  | 
^nd  was  used  as  a  tavern,  which  had  a  passage  from  Corohill  to  Thread- 
needle  Street ;  part  of  it  was  taken  down  for  enlarging  the  Exchange. 
This  structure  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an  antient  church  ; 
**  whereof,"  as  Ke  says,  "  there  was  no  proportion :"  others  imagined 
it  was  a  Jew*s  house,  *<  as  though  none  but  Jews  had  dwelt  in  stont 
houses ;  x^ii  opinion  was  therefore  without  warrant." 

For^  besides  the  strong  building  of  stone  houses,  against  invasion  of 
them  in  the  night,  when  the  watches  were  kept,  in  the  first  year  of 
Richard  I.  to  prevent  the  casuahies  by  fire,  which  often  had  happened 
in  the  City  when  the  houses  were  built  of  timber,  and  covered  with  reed 
smd  straw,  Henry  Fitz  Alwine  being  mayor,  it  was  decreed,  thit  "  from 
thenceforth  np  man  should  build  within  the  City  but  of  stone,  until  a 
pertain  heighi,  and  to  cover  the  same  building  with  slate,  or  brent  tile. 
And  this  was  the  very  same  cause  of  such  stone '  buildings,  whei-eof 
many  have  remained  till  our  time ;  but  for  winning  of  ground,  the7 
have  been  taken  down,  and  in  place  of  some  of  them,  being  low,  as  but 
two  stories  above  the  ground,  many  houses  of  four  or  h^t  stories  high 
^e  placed."    Stow,  by  5trype«  ii.  463, 
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was,  iar  great  measute,  owing  to  thb  socielyi,  tbey  bwilg  the 
&st  tfaaii  attempted  the  insoranoe  of  goods,  and  tbat  €£ 
houses^  beyond  the  limita  of-  the  bilia  of  mbitality.  Aod, 
iaoiderto  render  the  security.  uRexceptionablet  the  sum.oC 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  raised^  to  be  a  fund  for 
that  purpose. 

The  several  Heads  af  Insurance. 

1 .  Common  Insurances, — Buildings  covered  with.s]ate>  ficc. 
and  built  on  al]  sides  with  brick  or  stone ;  and  goods,  mer- 
chandiscy  and  trades  therein,  not  hazardous. 

2.  Hazardous  Insurances. — Timber  or  plaster  buildings ; 
also  thatc'hed  barns  anc|  out-houses,  containing  stock  or  im* 
plements  of  husbandry ;  or  brick  or  stone  buildings,  wherein 
hazardous  goods  or  trades  are  deposited  or  carried  on. 

3.  Doubly-hazardous  Insurances.-^All  timber  or  plaster 
buildings,  wherein  hazardous  goods  or  trades  are  deposite4 
ot  carried  on. 

To  prevent  frauds,  persons  insured  by  this  office  shall  re« 
ceive  no  benefit  from  their,  policies,  if  the  same,  houses  or 
goods,  &c.  are  insured  in  any  other  ^.office,  unless  such  in- 
surance be  first  specified  and  allowed  by  an  indorsement  oik 
the  back  of  the  policy,  in  which  case  this  office  will  pay 
their  rateable  proportion  on  any  los's  or  damage ;  and  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  insure  his,  her,  or  their  mills,  builds 
ings,  manufa&oi'ies,  qr  houses;  utensils,  stock  in  trade, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize ;  and  shall  cause  the  ss^ne  to 
be  described  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are,  so  as  tli|d 
same  be  insured  at  a  lower  premium  than  the  special  ha- 
zards may  require,  or  at  a  lower  rate  than  proposed  in  the 
table  of  premiums,  such  insurance  shall  be  of  no  force,  nor 
^  shall  the  person  insuring  receive  any  benefit  by  such  policy, 
in  case  of  any  loss  or  damage* 

No  loss  or  damage  to  be  paid  on  fire  happemng  by  any  in- 
vasion, foreign  enemy,  civil  commotion,^  or  any  H^ilitary  or 
usurped  power  whatever. 

When  any  person  dies,  the  policy  and  interest  therein 
shall  continue  to  the  heir,  executor,  or  administrator,  r&t 
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spectively,  to  whom  the  right  of  the  pfemraes  insarod  shall 
belong ;  provided,  before  atiy  new  payment  j)e  made,  such 
heir,  executor,  or  adminbtrator,  do  procure  hi»  or  her  right 
to  be  indorsed  on  the  policy,  at  the  said  office,  or  the  pr^ 
-ooium  be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  said  heif  ,  executor,  or  ad- 
ministrator. 

Persons  insured,  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by  firtt^ 
are  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  at  the  office,  and  as  sooft 
as  possible  afterwards  deliver  in  sis  particular  an  account  c^ 
their  loss  and  damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  adoiit  of> 
and  make  proof  of  the  same  by  their  oath  or  affirmation, 
according  to  the  form  practised  in  the  said  office,  aiSd  by 
their  books,  of  accounts,  er  other  proper  vouchers,  a^  shaU 
be  reasonably  required,  and  procure  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  of  the  minister  and  chqrch-warden?,  together  with 
aome  other  repiitable  inhabitants  of  the  parish)  not  cpi|- 
cemed'  in  such  loss,   importing,    that  they  are'  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  per* 
son  or  persons  insured,  and  do  know  or  verily  believe,  that 
be,  she,  or  they,  really  and  by  misfortune,  without  any 
fraufl  or  evil  practice,  have  sustained,  by  such  fire,  the  loss 
and  damage,  as  his^  her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein 
mentioned  ;  but,  till  such  affidavit  and  certificate  of  such  the 
insured's  loss  shall  be  made  and  produced,  the  loss-money 
ahall  not  be  payable.     And,  if  there  appear  any  fraud  or 
false  swearing,  such  sufferers  shall  be  excluded  from  all  be* 
nefit  by  theflr  policies.     And, .in. case  any  difference  arise 
between  the  office  and  the  insured,  touching  any  loss  o^  da* 
Riag^,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
and  determination  of  arbitrators  indifferently  chosen,  whose  < 
award,  in  writing,  shaU  be  conclusive  and  binding  to  all 
parties^ 

When  any  loss  is  settled  and  adjusted,  the  insured  wiH  re- 
c^ve  immediate  satisfaction  for  the  same  without  any  deduc- 
tioa.OF  discount,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  covenants  or  calls 
for  contributions  to  make  good  losses* 
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Annual  Preiniums  to  be  paid  for  Insurances. 

:  Sums  insured,  not  exceeding  3000/.  Common,  2^.  per 
cent.  .  Hazardous,  3s.  per  cent*  Doubly  hazardous,  5s.  per 
C€n/«— Sums  not  exceeding  6000/*  Common,  2^.  6d.  per 
cent.  Hazardous,  '4s.  percent.  Doubly  hazardous,  Ss.per 
cent ,-^10  fiOOl.  Common,  2s.  6d.  per  cent.  Sums  above 
6000/.  hazardous  and  doubly  hazardous,  may  be  insured  hf 
special  agreement.  Farming  stock,  on  any  part  of  the  hxtn, 
insured  under  general  policies,  without  the  average-clause, 
at  2s.  ed.  per  cent. — N.  B.  Any  barn,  or  other  out-building, 
and  the  farming  stock  therein,  may  be  insured  under  one 
sum :  the  premium  is  3^. 

The  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  RoyaFExchange  and  Phoenix  fire 
oflices,  patrol  nightly  throughout  the  year  the  different  disr 
tricts  of  the  metropolis,  which  salutary  measure  (the  only 
institution  of  the  kind,  and  supported  at  a  very' consider* 
able  expense  by  these  three  offices  only,)  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  public  benefits,  it  having  been  the  means 
of  checking  nunicrous  fires  in  their  infancy,  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  destructive  cour 
sequences.  So  that  assistance  may  be  had  at  all  hours,  ia 
this  dreadful  caUimity. 

By  thus  stating  at  one  view,  the  objects  of  safety,  and  th«. 
easy  means  held  out  by  this  respectable  corporation  to  secure 
that  safety  froqi  the  most  lamentable  of  all  calamities ;  a 
system  of  public  spirit  and  mode  of  profit  is  displayed  which 
is  almost  unknowa  in  any  other  commercial  city.  The  other 
insurance^orporations  are  nearly  upon  the  same  benevolent 
plan ;  and  in  future  we  shall  only  notice  them  as  they  occur 
in  our  rout,  and  mention  their  several  variations. 

The  opposite  corner  to  Bank  Buildings,  forming  the 
point  of  Comhill  and  Lombard  Street,  claims  peculiar  no- 
tice.  It  was  the  first  residence  of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  sole 
founder  of  the  hospital  whic^  bears  his  name. 

At  this  small  shop,  with  a' stock  of  only  200/.  did  he  com- 
VifiXfiQ  and  contujue  business  in  the  niost  penurious  manner^ 
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«n  old  newspaper,  or  proof  sheet  of  printings  serving  him 
instead  of  a  table-cloth ;  yet  this  industrious  speculfitor  ac-' 
cumulated  such  sums  as  enisil^led  him  to  le^ve  200,000/.  fpr 
the  establishment  of  the  hospital ;  beside  immense  property 
for  other  benevolent  uses ;  and  he  rose  to  be  member  of  par- 
liament for  Tamwonh,  where  he  was  born^ 

Proceeding  eastwardly  |:hrough  Cornhill,  the  first  object 
of  attention  is  the  Globe  Fire  Office/ the  establishment 
of  which  comprehends  granting  insurances  against  loss  o^ 
damage  by  iire,  insurances  on  lives  and  survivorships,^  the 
endowment  of  children,  and  immediate,  deferred,  and  pro* 
gressive  annuities.  The  capital, of  this  company  is  pne 
million  sterling.     They  insure  houses  fired  by  lightening. 

Pope's  Head  Alley,  at  present  inhabited  by,  stock 
brokers,  notaries,  and  micrcantile  persons,  w^s  formerly  oc- 
4:upied  by  a  vast  stone  byilding,  before  the  great  fire ;  which 
was  undoubtedly  a  residence  of  the  anitient  kings  of  Eng<- 
land,  and  reached  to  the  western  angle  of  the  street.  It 
swas  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  England^  before  any  quaff 
tarings  were. anne^red,  supported  by  two  angels,  '' fair  aiyd 
largely  graven  in  stone  over  the  door  or  stall  of  one  grea^ 
house."  Another  division  of  the  strupture  w;as  the  Popf;*s 
Head  tavern,  the , front  of  which  was  to^-ard  the  sp^th  in 
•Lombard  Street;  the  third  division  was  called  the  Stone 
Jlouse.  This  range  of  buildings  was  supposed  to  be  the  re^ 
siden<^e  of  King  John*;  "  which  might  be  so,"  says  Stow, 
**  for  I  find,  in  a  written  copy  of  Matthew  Paris*s  Ilis'- 
jfeory,  that,  in  the  year  1232,  Henry  III.  sent  Hubert  de 
^urgh.  Earl  of  Kent^  to  Cornhill  ip  London,  therq  to 
ftnswer  all  niatt«rs  objected  to  him ;  when  he  wisely  ac« 
quitted  himself.  T^is  being  a  roy^l  domain,  is  farther 
proved  by  the  following  particular,  which  states  that  Ed- 
yard  the  Third  gaj^e  his  large  Hospitium,  or  place  for 
tlie  entertain mei^t  of  guests,  in  Lombard  Street,  to  the  coU 
lege  of  St.  Stephen,  Westoiipster,  in  the  tw^ty-s<^cond  yeaf 
fif  his  reign. 

On  the  same  side  .of  the  way,  facing  the  Exchange,  is  the' 
British  Fire  Office,  and  Wpstminster  Society,  .for 
(^nsjurance  op  lives  and  survivorships.    The  varfation  of  the 
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£riti(fa  from  Other  fife  offices  is,  tbat  the  directors  departff^llt 
the  usuU  rule  of  requiring  minute  specification  of  goods^ 
aiid  their  respective  yalues,  whereby,  in  case  of  fire,  many 
articles  not  being  adofiitted  in. the  demand,  heavy  loss  often* 
times  arbes  to  those  whose  claim  .in  the  aggregate  would 
othegrwise  be  fully  satisfied,  and,  therefore,  only  require  a 
general  description  or  denomination  of  goods,  without  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  insurance  on  each,  (except  on  ar- 
ticles required  to  be  otherwise  insured) ;  so  that,  on  what* 
ever  part  of  property  the  loss  may  fall,  the  insured  will  re- 
cover to  its  full  extent. 

Exchange  Alley  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Alderman  Back* 
well,  of  whom  anecdotes  are  given  in  the  preceding  His- 
'tory,  under  the  reign  of  James  II.  After  the  great  fire,  it 
wJEis  formed  into  a  passage  from  Cornhill  to  Lombard  Street 
and  Birchin  Lane.  This  cluster  of  buildings  contains  the 
two  great  coffee  houses  of  Garraway  and  Baker.  The  first 
frequented  by  shipbrokers,  &c.  and  where  estates,  merchan- 
ilize,  and  other  commodities,  are  sold  by  auction.  The 
King's  Anns  was  formerly  a  famous  place  of  public  resort ; 
but  is  now  only  used  for  offices,  &c. 

Opposite  this  avenue,  before  the  Exchange,  is  a  very 
handsome  pump,  with  the  following  inscription :  **  On  this 
spot  a  well  was  first  made,  and  a  house  of  correction  built 
thereon,  by  Henry  Wallis,  mayor  of  London,  in  the  year 
1282."  At  the  bottom  is  the  name  of  Wright,  the  archi- 
tect, who  built  the  presenl  pump. 

There  are  soipe  singular  circumstances  concerning  the 
first  structure.  Tho'  conduct  of  the  lower  sort  of  citizens 
having  been  very  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannic 
Yeign  pf  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  that  means  should -he 
vsj^d  to  recover  some  degree  of  subordination ;  but  it  was 
Bot  till  the  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  I.  that  any  good  piir* 
pose  was  effected  ;  when  the  public  spirited  Henry  le  Wal- 
lis, may  or  y  enclosed  a  spring,  lately  discovered,  with  a 
stone  wall,  and  erected  a  prison  for  night  walkers,  and 
other  suspicious  persons,,  wheat  that  time  infested  the  fcity, 
Thi$  improvement  of  utility  and  safety,  was  denominated 
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At  ^un,  on  account  oP  its  circular  fonkxBtion.  Tbis  bnild- 
ing  became  of  such  not^,  that  not  only  the  laitjr,  but  die 
clergy,  were  sub}ected  to  its  reforming  princif^ ;  but  at 
reformation  may  sometimes  be  carried  to  excess,  that  excess 
induced  iUchard  Gravesend,  bishop  of  London,  to  ap^y  to 
the  king  for  redress.  Edward  therefore  wrote  to  the  A- 
tkens  in  12^7,  informing  them,  <^  that  though  the  geesit 
charter  exempted  clergymen  from  imprisonment  by  flay;, 
men,  some  citizens,,  from  mere  spite,  during  thehr  waldhes, 
entered  the  chambers  of  the  clergy,  and  imprisoned  them 
like  felons  in  the  Tun,^^  He  willed  therefore,  <<  that,in*fnll 
hustings,  a  proclamation  should  be  made,  that  no  watch  af- 
terward shouid  enter  the  chamber  of  a  priest,  under  a/or^ 
feitwre  of  thirty  pounds  *.'* 

This  mandate  was  so  disagreeable,  that  nine^^rlnciple  ci« 
tissens  expressed  their  disgust  J>y  breaking  open  the  Tun 
prison,  and  setting  several  of  the  prisoners  free;  such  an 
act  of  violence,  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  court ;  the 
rioters  were  personally  punished,  by  a  long  and  painfU  im« 
prisonment ;  and  it  also  furnished  an  excuse  to  fine  the  city 
20,000  marks,  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer :  but  a  benefit 
^fas  produced  thifougfa  this  evil ;  for,  by  the  sum  of  3000. 
marks  in  addition,  which  was  extorted,  the  city  obtained, 
after  a  seizifre  of  twelve  years,  not  only  a  lestoration  of  the 
king's  favour,  but  some  valuable  additional  privileges'. 

In  the  year  1383,  the  citizens,  taking  upon  them  epi&- 
copal  righto,  first  imprisoned  such  women  as  were  takeiv  in 
adultery,  in  the  Tun ;  and  then  having .  exposed  them  pub« 
iicly,  caused  their  heads  to  be  shaved,  as  was  usually  done 
to  thieves,  led  them  about  the  City,  in  sight  of  all  tjie  in- 
habitants, with  trumpets  and  pipes  sounding  before  them, 
that  their  persons  might  be  more  particularly  distinguished. 
It  was  also  ordered  in  the  charge  to  the  wardmotes,  <<  that 
if  there  be  any  priest  in  service  within  the  ward,  which  be- 
fore time  hath  been  set.  in  the  Tun^  in  ComhiUy  for  his  dis- 
honesty, and  hath  forsworne  the  city,  all  such  shall  be  per- 
•4secuted«'' 

•  Stowt 
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-  Stow  teUs  us  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  one  of  these  pnestt; 
whose  incbntioeoce  had  been  discovered ;  for  which  beiBg 
aipprehended  and  committed,  ^^  I  $aw/'  says  he,  '^  his  pu* 
Dtshroent  to  be  thus  :'*he  was  on  three  market  days  conveyed 
through  the.  high  £Jtreets  and  markets  of  this  city,  widi  a 
paper  on  his  head,  whereon  was  written  his  crime.  The 
first  day  he  rode  in  a  car ;  the  second  on  a  hor:^,  with  his 
ftce  to  the  harse*s  tail ;  the  third,  he  was  led  between  two ; 
jtnd^every  day  rupg  with  basoas,  and  proclamations  made 
of  his  fact,  at  every  turning  of  the  streets ;  and  also  before 
John.  Atwood's  (the  person  offended )  stall,  and  the  church 
door  of  his  service,  where  he  lost  his  chauntry  of  twenty 
nobles  a  year,  and  was  banished  the  city  for  ever.'* 

The  conveyance  of  water  from  Tyburn,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  City  in  various  districts,  ca^used  another  alteration  in  the 
Tun  in  the  year  1401.  It  was  then  made  a  cistern  of  sweet 
water,  and  called  the  Conduit  upon  Comhill ;  the  well  was 
planked  over,  and  a  strong  timber  prison  erected  for  disor- 
derly persons.  This  was  denominated  **  The  Cage ;"  to 
which  was  attached  a  pair  6f  stocks,  whence  a  great  part  of 
the  neighbourhood  was  named  Le  Stocks,  On  the  top  of  the 
cage  was  placed  a  pillory,  for  the  punishment  of  bakers  of. 
fending  in  the  affi'ze  of  bread ;  for  millers  stealing  at  the 
mill ;  and  for.pnxuresses,  scolds,  and  other  oflFendei's. 

In  the  year  1468,  it  was  decreed  by  the  mayor,  "  that 
divers  persons,  being  common  jurors,  who  had  forsworn 
theniseiv^  for  rewards,  should  ride  from  Newgate  tcr  the 
pillory  on  CornhiU,  with  paper  mitres  on  their  heads,  where 
they  were  to  be  exposed,  and  afterwards  returned  to  New* 
gate.*' 

Fabian  writes  that  in  1509,  Darby,  Smith,  and  Simpson, 
ringleaders  of  false  inquests  in  London,  were  compelled  to 
ride  through  the  City  with  their  faces  to  their  horses'  tails, 
and  papers  on  their  heads,  and  were  set  on  the  pilloiy  in 
CorniiiU,  and  afterwards  confined  in  Newgate,  ^*  wh^e 
duey  died  for  very*  shame/* 

Wi^i  respect  (o  ^  conduit^  Robert  Drone,  'mayor,  ii| 
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1415,  enlarged  the  dstem,  at  the  east  eiid^  with  stone  aod 
lead,  and  castellated  it  in  a  handson^e  manner.  .       . 

In  1546 J  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  mayor,  who  lived  in  Lorn- 
bard  Street,  and  whose  back  gate  opened  into  Cornhill^  op- 
posite the  conduit,  proposed  to  enlarge  and  ornament  fhe 
west  part,  as  Alderman  Drope  had  done  in  the  eastern  ;  but, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  cage  and  pillory,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ground  was  planked,  and  the  well,  "  worn  out  of 
memory:"  the  well,  however,  was  restored  to  ite  use,  and«* 
pump  erected,  which  having  been  removed^  probably,  in 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fire  in  1666,  was  forgotten*, 
but  being  recently  revived,  again  dispenses  its  benefits  for 
public  use.  ' 

Sweeting's  Alley,  formerly  the  extensive  residence  of  a 
Dutch  merchant  of  the  name  of  Swecthing,  is  now  filled  by 
shops  and  coffee  houses.  In  the  year  1759,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  at  Hamlin's  coffee  house,  in  the  apartment  of  Mr  J 
Poteridge,  one  qf  the  inventors  of  musical  glasses,  which 
destroyed  thirteen  houses  in  the  front  of  Cornhill.  Mr.  Po- 
teridge perished  in  the  flames.  Passing  Freeman^s  Court, 
so  called  from  having  been  the  residence  of  an  alderman  of 
tl)at  name,  we  come  to  Finch  Lan|:,  which  obtained  its 
name  at  a  remote  period,  from  Robert  Finch  or  Fink,  wh« 
rebuilt  the  church,  called,  from  him,  St.  Bennet  Fink, 

Near  this  lane  is  the  Union  Fire  Office,  which  in  it» 
principle  does  not  vary  from  establishments  of  a  similar 
-nature.  The  emblematical  figures  of  Justice  and  Strength, 
in  the  front  of  this  building,  in  Coade's  corbposition,  ate 
very  fine  5  the  mufcular  powers  of  the  Hercules  are  expressed 
in  a  masterly  manner. 

BiRCHiN  Lane,  is  a  corruption  of  Birchover  Lane,  from 
its  first  builder.  This  was  formerly  inhabited  by  wealthy 
drapers,  who  continued  their  range  of  shops  to  the  Stocks. 
It  ii  curious  to  observe  the  revglution  of  struts  and  build* 
ings ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  this  quaf'ter  was  inbabited 
by  frippcrers  or  upholders,  who  sold  old  cloaths  and  house- 
hold furniture !  and,  to  shew  its  reputation,  Dan  John  Lyd^ 
gate  humourously  describes  a  poor  countryman,  who  having 
lost  his  hood  in  Westminster  Hall,  saw  it  hung  up  for  sale 

in 
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in  Cornhil],  *•    H6^  dtfierent  in  ihe  nineteenth  century  f§ 
this  spot ;  wealth  and  int^rity  are  its  prerogatives ;  and  on 

the 

*  This  Song  is  referred  to  by  Stow ;  as  it  was  supposed  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  of  places  in  London  at  an  early  time  in  the  language 
and  poetry  of  the  age,  a  copy  of  it  must  be  a  curiosity.  Every  year,  bf 
removing  us  farther  from  antient  days,  encreases  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  perishing  remains  of  them  ;  but  that  noble  repository  of  eveiy  Mng 
sehting  to  the  history  of  mankind,  the  British  Museum,  at  last  afforded 
«a  opportunity  to  give  new  existence  to  this  specimen  of  old  humourous 
description, 

"  LONDON  LYCKPENY. 

4  Ballade  angled  by  Dan  John  lydgate  Monke  of  Berry  ^  about  "^-^jcris 
agoei  oHitnow  newly  oversene  and  amended. 

TO  I<QSidon  onee  my  stepps  I  bent, 
Where  trouth  in  no  wyse  should  be  faynt ; 
To  Westmynster  ward  I  fonhwith  went 
To.  a  man  of  law  to  make  coroplaynt : 
I  sayd,  fore  Mary's  love,  that  holy  saynt^ 
'      Pity  the  poore  thiit  wonld  proceede  j 
But  fore  lack  of  mony  I  «old  not  spede. 

And  as  I  thrust  the  prese  amonge, 

By  froward  chaunce  my  hood  was  gone. 

Yet  for  all  that  I  stayd  not  longe 

Tyll  at  the  kynge  bench  I  was  come  e 

Before  the  judge  I  kneled  anon 

And  prayd  him  for  God's  sake  to  take  hede  ^ 

But  fore  lack  of  money  I  myght  not  spede. 

Beneth  them  sat  clarkes  a  great  rout. 
Which  fast  dyd  wryte  by  one  assent ; 
There  stoodit  up  one  and  cryed  about 
Kychajd,  Robert,  and  John  of  Kent : 
Z  wist  not  wall  what  this  man  ment, 
He  cryed  thycke  there  indede ; 
Bat  he  that  lackt  mony  myght  not  spede. 

Ubco  the  common  place  I  yode  thoo. 

Where  sat  irne  with  a  syUcen  hoode ; 

I  dyd  hym  reverence  for  I  ought  to  do  so» 

And  told  mj  case  as  well  as  I  coud. 

Bow  my  ^oods  were  defrauded  me  by  falshood>  . 

I  gat  not  a  man  of  his  mouth,  for  my  meed, 

And  tox  lack  of  moay  I  myght  aot  •ped«» 
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^he  balance  of  its  security  relies  the.  prosperity  pf  a  gre^t 
)portioa  of  the  commercial  world.  This  Une  is  now  ioha* 
bited  jl>y -bftnkers,  and  most  respectable  tradesmen*  . 

The  CoBPORATioN  of  the  London  Assurance,  id  tl^is 
laoe^  fpupd^d  by  royal  charter  of  George  L  and.  their  powe^ 

extended 
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tinto  the  Rolls  I  gat  me  from  thencey 
•    ^        Before  the  clarket  of  the  chauncerye ; 

Where  miny  I  foun^d  eamyng  of  pence,' 
But  none  at  all  Regarded  tnee ;   ' 
I  gave  them  my  playnt  uppon  my  knee,  * 
They  lyked  it  well,  when  they  had  it  reade ; 
But  lacking  mony  I  could  not  be  iped.  '  ' 

lu  Westmynster-hall  I  found  put  on« 

Which  went  in  along  ^own  of  rayci 

I  crouched  and  kneled  before  hym  anoir, 

For  Mary'f  love  of  help  t  hym  p'raye ; 

**  I  wot  not  what  thou  me'aneit"  gan  he  lay ; 

To  get  me  thence  he  dyd  me  bede, 

For  laek  of  mony  I  cold  not  spede* 

Within  this  hall  neithere  ryche  nor.  yett  poor  . 

Wold  do'  for  me  ought  although  t  shold  dye ; 

Which  seeiVig  I  gat  me  out  of  th'  doore. 

Where  Flemynge  began  on  me  fbr  to  cry, 

■*  Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by  5     ' 

***  Fyne  felt  hatts  or  spectacles  to  rejcde 

•'  Jtay  down  your  sylver,  and  hefe  you  may  ipcJe/' 

Then  to  Westmynster  gate  I  presently  went| 

When  the  sunn  was  at  hyghe  pryme ;  " 

Cokes  to  me  liiey  tooke  good  entent  * " 

And.profered  me  bread  with  ale  and  wyne ; 

Rybbs  of  befe  both  fat  ancl  ful  fyne, 

A  fayre  cloth  they  gah  for  to  sprcde 

But  wantyng  mony  1  might  not  be  speed  e. 

■  .      .  . 

Then  unto  London  I  dyd  me  hye. 
Of  aU  the  land  it'beareth  the  pryie ; 
1  Hot  pescods  one  began  to  crye 
Strabery  rype  and  cherryes  in  the  ryste  : 
One  bad  me  conie  nere  and  by  some  spyce 
Feper  and  sayfornft  they  g^n  me  bede 
But  fore  lacWe  of  mony  I  myght  a#^,lj]^de. 

Vi>L.  II.    No/ 33,  it       ,  Then 
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e5stend«d  to  foreign  parts,  b)*'ah  act  of  parliament  in  tfair 

present  reign,  assures  houses,  merchandize,   &c.    whether 

the  property  of  the  assured  be  on  commission,  or  in  trust. 

They  also  arc  accountable  for  damages  by  lightning ;  to^  iu 

extraordinary  cases,  even  pay  -losses  by  invasion,  civil  com- 

mption,  and  other  circumstances  of  that  nature. 

In 

Then  %o  the  Chepe  I  began  me  drawn e. 
Where  mutch  people  I  sawe  for  to  ttande  $ 
One  'ofred  me  velvets  sylkc,  aild  lawne, 
An  othere  he  taketh  me  by  the  haunde, 
**  Here  is  Paris  tkred  the  finest  in  the  launde/' 
I  never  was  used  to  such  things  in  dede 
And  wanting  mony  I  myght  not  spede. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone 

Throughout  all  Canwyke  street, 

Brapert  mutch  cloth  me  ofred  anone 

Then  comes  me  one/cryd  "  hot  shepes  fccte-/' 

One  cryde  mackerell  ryster  greene,  other  gan  greeiCi 

One  bad  me  by  a  hood  to  cover  my  head, 

But  fore  want  of  mony  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hyed  me  into  Estchepe, 
One  cryes  rybbs  of  befe  and  many  a  pye  ^ 
*  Pewter  potts  they  clattered  on  a  heape, 

There  wat  harpe,.  pype,  and  mynstreUye : 
"  Yea  by  cock/'  "  nay  by  cock"  some  began  crye  j 
Some  sang  of  Jenken  and  jfulyan  fore  there  mede^ 
But  fore  lack  of  mony  I  myght  not  spede. 

Then  into  Cornhyll  anon  I  yode, 
Where  was  much  stolen  gere  amonge; 
'  I  saw  where  honge  myne  own  hoode, 
That^I  had  Idit  amoage  the  thronge : 
To  by  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wronge, 
I  knew  it  well  at  I  dyd  my  crede, 
But  for  lapk  of  mony  I  could  not  spede. 

The  Taverner  took  me  by  the  sieve, 

«<  Sir,"  sayth  be,  "  wyll  you  our  wyne  assay  ;" 

I  answered,  **  That  can  not  mutch  me  greve, 

A  penny  can  do  no  more' than  it  may  :** 

I  dranke  a  pynt  and  for  it  dyd  pay,  * 

Yet  sore  a  hungered  from  thence  I  yede. 

And  wanting  tay  s&ony  I  cold  not  ipeder 
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In  CornhiU,  wa^  anciently  a  large  Hqfpititun  or  Inn  caUed 
CoIeynVhyn ;  a  great  controverfy  in  1391,  was  fustained  by 
the  rectors  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter, 
0Q  account  of  oblations  frarn  the  weftern  part  of  the  inn, 
ilenominated  Vernivele.'  Upon  an  inquisition,  it  was  found 
that  one  part  of  the  extreme  western  part,  containing  in 
length  from  the  street  northward,  forty* three  feet  and  an 
lialf,  and  in  breadth  along  the  street,  forty-one  feet^  was  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael ;  the  remaining  part,  containing 
from  east  to^we^t  on  the  north  part,  forty-two  feet,  and  in 
breath  twenty-six  feet,  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter ;  it  wa« 
therefore  finally  settled,  that  the  rector  of  St.  Michael 
should  admit  the  inhabitants  of  Vernivele  to  the  sacrament, 
&c.  and  tli^y  should  be  accounted  his  parishioners;  and, 
that  the  rector  of  St.  Peter  should  be  iifdeoiTiified,  the  rector 
of  St.  Michael  wgs  to  pay  htm  %ii..  pence  at  the  first  of  the 
Kativity,  yearly  for  ever,  under  the  p^ip  of  sequestration, 
which  composition  was  copfirmed  by  bishop  Braybruke  *, 

Then  hyed  I  me  to  Belyiig.ei  Gate, 

And  one  cryed  ••  Hoo,  go  we  hence  ;*• 

I  prayd  a  bargeman  for  God'i  take, 

That  he  would  spare  me  my  ejq>e&ce ; 

«*  Thou  8tep»t  not  here,"  quo'  he,  «*  under  ij  penee/' 

I  lytt  not  yet  bestow  my  almes  dede  ; 

Thus  lacking  mony  I  could  not  spede. 

Then  I  conveyed  me  intq  Kent  i 
For  of  the  law  wold  I  meddle  no  more. 
Because  no  man  to  me  took  entente 
I  dyght  me  to  do  as  I  dyd  before  : 
Kow  Jesus  that  in  Bethlem  was  bore 
Save  London,  sand  tend  trew  lawyers  there  mede 
for  who  SQ  want!  mony  with  them  shall  not  sp^e.         '  t 

Eitfdidt  Londtn  Lyckftcni^ 

UarU  MSS.  vql.  ccclxrii*  p*  126,  127.      > 
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THE  history  of  this  church  is  very  remote.  Alnoth  the 
priest  gavE  it  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Eovesham,  who 
granted  itand  all  their  lands  there  held,  ip  1133  to  Sparling, 
the  priest,  for  which  be  was  to  pay  a  yearly  r«nt  of  one 
tnark  to  the  abbot,  andto  find  him  lodging,  fait,  water,  and 
and  fire,  whenever  he  came  to  London  *. 

Sir  Richard  Drope  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  and  the  ward.  His  lady  having  afterwards  married 
Edward  Gray  Lord  Lisle,  was  buried  in  this  church  by  the 
side  of  her  first  husband,  in  1500.  She  ivas  also  a  benefactress 
to  the  church,  and  gave  ninety  pounds  to  beautifying  the 
structure,  aod  her  jr^ot  meffUtr^e,  with  the  appurtenances, 
to  the  parftKi  and  charchwardens,  for  ever,  on  condition 
that  tbey  kept  her  anniversary  to  be  spent  on  the  poor  or 
otherwise,  to  tbe  amount  of  three  pounds,  the  rest  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  die  reparation  of  the  church.  The  house  and 
appurtenances,  called  Lady  Lisle's  Lands,  were  in  the  34th 

*  AiDone  ihe  regiilen  of  chorten  bekmging  to  the  abbey  of  ETFihim, 
ii  die  following  note,  "  In  LondoniU  eccteiis  S.  Mich,  de  CornhuU, 
pertitiet«d  eccleaiun  de  Eveiham,  mm  tribui  domibui,  &  rcddic  iddu- 
arim  Ncletix  duai  msrcu,  It  lemel  in  uido  ignem,  ulenii  It  literiam." 
Ou.  MSS.  rei/.  b.  xxiv.  fol.  9. 
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-  tif  ftenry  VIII.  leased  out  for  sixty  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
$1.'  I3i.  4^.  But,  the  parishioQeps  not  consulting  their  own 
interest,  gave  qp  this  bequest  as  chantry  lands  ;  and  suflered 
ibetotnhs  of  fuch  benefafitors  to  be  deniolished  without  remorsef. 

Another  act  of  carelessness  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention. 
Alderman  John  Tolus,  in  1548,  gave  to  the  rector,  and 
(Churchwardens  for  ever,  towards  the  repair-  of  the  chorcb, 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  his  tenement  and « appurtenance 
in  the  parish ;  but  through  the  knavery  of  the  executors^ 
and  the  negligence  of  the  parishioners,  the  benefaction  was 
pot  claimed  for  forty  years. 

There  was  a  chantry  founded  in  this  church'  for  the  soul  of 
Walter  de  Billingham,  to  which  bishop  Bra)rbroke  collated 
in  1390.    Two  other  chantries  were  founded  by  William  Co 
inerton  and  Simon  Smidi. 

Stow  defcribes  tl)is  to  have  been  **  a  fair  and  bcautiiiil 
church ;  but  since  the  surrender  of  their  lands  to  Edward  VI. 
greatly  blemished  by  the  building  of  four  tenements  on  the 
north  side  thereof,  towards  the  high  street,  in  place  of  m 
green  church-yard,  whereby  the  church  was  darkened,  and 
pthei*wise  annoyed."  These  tenements,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Draper's  company,  patrons,  and  Grindall,  bishop  of 
London,  were  given  by  Richard  Matthew,  then  rector, 
1 1  Elizabeth,  to  alderman  Hawes,  and  other  inhabitants,  and 
their  heirs  for  ever ;  the  rector  reserving  to  himself  and  sue** 
cessors  the  tythes,  towards  the  support  and  reparation  of  the 
church  and  its  ornaments. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  'structure,  was  **  a'  proper  clois- 
ter, and  a  fair  church^yard,  with  a  pUlpit  cross,  similar  to 
that  at  St.  PauPs  cathedral  .  In  this  cloister  were  lodgings 
for  choristers,  and  in  the  cross  sermons  were  preached ; 
this  was  all  at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Rudstone,  mayot 
in  152S.  After  his  death  in  1531,  the  choir  was  dissolved, 
the  cross  delapidated,  his  momiment  was  demolished^  and 
every  other  sacrilege  was  committed  consistently  with  tlKb 
barbari^  of  the  despoilers.  However,  some  humane  persons 
haying  procured  the  choristers*  lodgings,  they  were  appointed 
for  the  dwellings  of  antient  widow  parishioners,  who  were 
decayed)  car  were  unable  to  bear  the  charge  of  greater  joents* . 

The 
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The  steeple  was^  erected  in  1421,  and  a  ringr  of  fivo  ii^ 
placed  in  the  bellfry  ;  to  this  a  sixth  was  added  by  the  gift 
of  several  benefactors,  tp  be  rung  out  at  eight  o^clock^ 
every  evening.  These  were  afterwards  encreased  to  ten, 
forming  one  of  the  most  musical  peals  in  England. 

Beside  those  wboni  we  have  already  o^entiohed  as  having 
been  buried  in  the  pld  church,  there  is  another  of  tpo  much 
consequence  to  be  omitted,  Robert  Fabian,  alderman  and 
pberifF,  as  well  a^  the  most  eminent  historian  of  his  time  *. 

The  great  fire,  hpwever,  having  levelled,  that,  as  well  as 
other  buildings ;  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  Cb^ristopher  Wren,  rer 
built  the  present  elegant  fabric. 

It  sboilld  be  mentioned,  that  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
present  church  in  1672,  considerable  benefactions  were  re- 
ceived, among  these  the  following  are  recorded :  Sir  Johi| 

/  *  Robert  Fabian,  author  of  thf  Chr<micle  of  England  and  France, 
or,  at  he  himself  calls  it,  "  The  Concordaunce  of  Stories,"  was  bom  in 
l^ondoD,  in  the  iineenth  century,  and  being  brought  up  to  trade,  became 
to  comiderable  a  merchant,  that  he  was  chosen  an  alderman,  and,  im 
1493,  on^  of  the  sbenilf.  He  w^s  a  man  of  learning  for  the  times  in 
which  he  liyed ;  was  skilled  in  English,  Latin»  and  French  poetry ; 
but  applied  himself  chiefly  t<^ history.  Stow,  in  his  **  Survey  of  Lon- 
don,^ has  .preserved  the  following  verses,  which  were  formerly  upo^ 
Fabian^s  monument : 

*<  Like  as  the  day  his  course  doth  consume. 
And  the  new  morrow  springeth  again  at  fast ; 
8o  man  and  woman,  by  Nature's  custome, 
'       This  life  to  passe,  at  last  in  earth  are  cast, 

In  joy  and  soixow,  which  he^  the^r  time  dp  vi^ftc* 
Never  in  one  state,  but  in  course  transitory. 
So  full  of  change,  is  of  |his  world  the  elory." 

His  Chronicle  was  first  printed  at  Lqndpn,  \n  1516 ;  and  afterm^a^d^ 
in  1553,  and  is  divided  into  two  volumes  folio;  the  ffrst  of  which  be* 
gins  with  Brute,  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  II.  The  second, 
which  is  the  most  valuable,  begins  with  Richard  I.  and  ends  at  the 
twentieth  of  Henry  VII.  in  1504.  Stow  culls  the  w«1c,  M  a  painful 
labour,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  city,  and  of  the  whfde  realm."  Fa*, 
bian  is  very  .circumstantial  respecting  the  affairs  pf  f^ondon  ^  and  notices 
several  things  relating  to  the  government  of  that  city,  which  are  not  tQ 
be  met  with  elsewhere.  Wc  are  told,  that  cardinal  Wolsey  qiused  as 
many  copies  of  this  book  to  he  could  obtain  to  be  huhit,  because  the  au- 
thor had  teadc  too  clear  a  discovery  pf  the  lai;ge  revenues  of  th^  oiergy. 
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tjingham,  bare.  500/.  Sit  iJobn  Motimon,  202.  Sir  John 
Cutler,  20/.  Sir  Andreur  Kiccard,  100/.  James  CUtherow,  50/. 
and  Mary  Scottow,  20/.. 

The  walls  were  mostly  stone,  with  a  camcrated  roof,  the 
gtoyns  and  imposts  arc  covered  with  le^d,  and  supported 
by  columns  of  the  Tuscan  ordei* :  the  floor,  seveml  Ateps 
above  the  streot,'  is  paved  with  stone,'ar)d  th^  chancel  with 
marble.  The  builditig  it  divided  into  three  aisles,  on  tlie 
south  side  of  which  are  six*  light  windows.  The  north  side 
is  blank.  The  atcfaes  of  the  chufch  are  enrtclied  on  the  key 
stones  with  shields.  The  pews  and  pulpit  are  of  oak,  and 
the  altar-piece,  with  two  columns,  entablature,  and  pediment 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  are  highly  oi'namented.  To  cor. 
respond,  at  the  west  end  is  an  elegant  door  case  and  gallery, 
in  which  is  a  good  organ.  The  bxxly  is  seventy  feet  long 
'  and  sixty  broad. 

The  tombs  of  greatest  note  within  the  church,  are  those 
erected  to  the  early  branches  of  the  noble  faifaily  of  Cowper. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  this  church  is  its  stately  tower,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  containing  twelve  bells.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  occupies  thfe  centre,  in  St.  Michael's 
Alley,  and  on  each  side  there  is  a  regular  extent  of  building. 
The  principal  door  opens  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  fabric^ 
which  rises  with  i^ngulated  corners  from  tiie  ground,  ftrm- 
ing  a  kind  of  base,  terminated  at  the  height  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  second  stage,  which  is  plain  and  lofty, 
has  twQ  tall  windows,  one  over  tlie  other,  properly  shaped 
for  the  style  of  the  building,  this  is  terminated  by  a  Sara- 
cenic cornice.  The  third  stage  is  in  the  form  of  the 
two  others,  except  that  they  are  plain,  and  this  is  very 
much  ornamented  ;  the  angular  corners  are  fluted,  and  ter« 
minated  by  cherubims  heads  under  a  oornice :  the  plain  lace 
between,  has  four  windows  in  two  series.  Above  the  cornice,, 
over  the  uppermost  of  these  windows,  runs  a  battlement ;  on 
the  plain  faces  of  the  tower,  and  from  the  comers  are  carried 
up  four  beautiful  fluted  turrets,  cased  a  part  of  their  height 
with  Doric  turrets ;  these  terminate  in  pinnacle  heads,  from 
within  each  of  which,  rises  a  short  spite^  ornatpented,  witfc 

crotchets^  crowned  with  fipes, 

3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Ralph  observes,  "  that  this  Ootfaic  tower  is  tery 
magtiificenty  and  justly  deserves  to  be  esteemed  the  fine^ 
thing  of  thjtt  sort  in  London  *.'* 

.  In  the  church-yard  were  buried  the  grandfather,  and  fa-» 
ihet,  (both  named  Thomas  J  of  John  Stow,  the  hiftorian. 
Tlie  will  of  Thomas,  the  elder,  proves  that  the  hiftorian  of 
London^  was  of  req;)ectable  ancestry.  .  It  runs  thus ;  and  is 
a  r(^Ty  curious  dqcw>ii?nt,  descriptire  of  the  superstitious 
floanners  of  those  times : 

^^  In  the  name  of  God,^  Amen.  In  the  year  of  our  I^rd 
Cod  Mcccccxxvi,  thelastday  of  December,  I  Thomas  3tow, 
citizen  and  tallow  chandler,  of  London,  in  good  and  hole 
nynde,  thanckes  be  to  our  Lord/Atf,  make  this  mypre*. 
sent  testament/  Fyrst,  I  bequay th  my  soul  to  Jhu  Christ f 
and  ^o  our  blessed  lady  Seynt  Mary^  the  Virgin,  &c.  My 
body  to  be  buryed  in  the  litell  grene  church-yard,  of  the 
parysshe  churc\^  of  Seynt  Myghel,  in  Comchyll,  betwcne  the 
crosse  and  the  thurch  wall,  nigh  the  wall  as  may  be,  by  my 
father  and  mother,  systers  and  brothers,  and  also  my  own 
cfailderne. 

''  Also,  I  bequeith  to  the  hye  aulter  of  the  foreseid 
chureb, focmy  tythis  forgcten,  \2d.  Itemy  to  Jhus  brother- 
hedde  \^.  I  give  to  our  lady's  and  seint  brotherhedde, 
I2d*  \  give  to  Seynt  Cristofer  and  Seynt  George,  \2d. 
Alse^'I  give  to  the  vii.  aultars,  in  the  church  aforeseyd,  in 
the  worship,  of  the  vii.  sacraments  every  yere,  during  iii. 
yeres j  9Qd.  JioHy  ysh.  to  have  on  every  aultar  a  wacchyng 
candell,  burning  from  vi.  of  the  clocke,  tyll  it  be  past  vii* 
io  worship  of  vii.  sacraments.  And  this  candell  shall  be- 
gynne  to  burne,  and  to  be  set  upon  the  aultar,  upod  AUh^ 
loweti  Day,  tyll  it  be  Candlemas  Day  follpwing;  and  it 
shall  bee  wacchyng  candell  of  viii.  fn  the  pound.  AUo^  I 
gyve  to  the  brotlierhedde  of  Clarcks,  to  dryncke,  20d:  also, 
(give  to  them  that  shall  bayre  me  to  church,  every  man  4£f. : 
also,  I  gyve  to  a  poreoian  or  woman  ^  every  Sunday  in  one 
^efe,  \d,  to  say  y.pr.  nosters  anidsAveSf  and  a  crede^  for 
n^y  fiQule.  Also,  I  gyve  to  the  reparations  pf  PolU  (St, 
I^nrs.  Cathedral)  ^d. :  also,  I  will  have  vi.  uue  tprches,  anjl 
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ir.  torches  of  Seynt  Myghd^  anfi  ii.  of  Seynl  Anne^  and  ii.  of 
Seynt  Chnsiqferj  and  ii.  of  j^kus^  (Jesus,),  of  the  best 
torchys. 

,  ^^  Also,  I  bequeith  Thomas  Stov,  my  son,  xxL  in  stuff 
of  howshold,  ias  here  follovireth,  that  is  to  say,  my  grete 
meltihg  panne,  withal  the  instruments  ifchet  bclongetb  there- 
to. Also,  I  bequeith  my  son  Thomas,  vi/.  xius.  iiiicf.  iii 
plate,' as  hereafter  followith.  liemy  a  nut  of  sylver  and 
gylt,  limsh»  inid^.  liein^  a  pounsed  pece,  weiing  vi.  ounce* 
and  more,  xb4.  Item^  a  mass  of  a  pynt,  xxvii/i.  .viii^/. 
Hem,  alttel'maser,  xiii^A.  iiiiJ.  Item,  of  thismy  present^' 
testament,  I  make  Elizabeth,  my  wife,  mine  executrix,  atrd 
Thomas  Stowe,  my  son,  my  overseer,  and  Mr.  Trendal,  as- 
at  solicitor,  with  my  son  Thomas ;  and  he  to  have  for  bis  la-' 
hour,  xM."— — This  will  is  extracted  from  the  oJSoe*^>/«lhi» 
registrar  to  the  bishop  of  London,  Tunstalfjvl,  licxxiz. 
4.  and  ivas  proved  on  the  4th  of  April,  1  >27,  / 
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Whatever,   j^ttentiqn   may   be     paid    to   the  evidently., 
fabulous  account  of  .this   church  as  the  seat  of  the   ar-. 
chiepiscopal  see  of  London,  it  undoubtedly  was  a  structure 
of  great  antiquity  ;  as  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that . 
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^  in  tbe  reign  df  Henry  III.  an  affray  among  some  priefits# 
OccasioDed  .the  murder  of  Amice,  deacon  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  de  CornhuU. 

A  chaDtry  was  founded  here,  besides  other  bene&cftiotts^ 
by  Williafn  de  Kyngston,  citizen  and  fishmonger,  1275. 

Stow,  however,  relates,  that  the  building,  in  his  time, 
was  of  the  architecture  of  Edward  LV.  but  that  it  bad  lately- 
been  repaired,  nay  almost  rebuilt,  except  the  steet)le,  which 
was  Tery  antient :  Newcourt  says,  at  the  charge  of  l,400i?, 

.Here  was  one  of  the  principal  grammar  schools  erected^. 
in  1425,  and  Leiand  mentions  a  libraiy  which  was  originally 
cipnjstructed  of  stone;  wlien  that  decayed,  it  was  repair* 
ed  by  brick-work,  agreeably  to  tie  will  of  ^r  John 
Crosby,  alderman ;  but  in  Stow^s  time,  the  .books  were  all 
dispearsed,  and  a  grammar  school  re-established.  •" 
.  In  the  parish,  were  no  less  than  seventeen  tdnettients  he- 
longing  to  chantries,  which  in  theithird  of 'Edward  VI.  were 
all  dissolved,  and  the  premises  sold. 

The  advowson  of  the  rectory  was  formerly  in  the  disposal 
of  the  lojrds  of  Leadenhall  manor,  but  having  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  corporation  of  Londoti,  by  gift,  they  have 
ever  since  presented. 

The  present  edifice  is  substantial,  plain,  and  neat;  the 
body  being  eighty  feet  long,  and  forty-seven  broad ;  it  is 
forty  feet  high  to  the  roof ^  and  the  height  of  the  steeple  is 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  body  is  enlightened  by  a 
single  series  of  windows,  except  the  east  end,  where  the 
church  forms  a  sort  of  front  to  Gracecfaurch  Street.  The 
tower  is  plain,  having  a  sn^U  window  in  e^;ch  stage,  and  the 
dome,  which  supports  the  spire,  is  of  the  lanthom  kind ; 
the  spire  is  terminated  by  a  £uie  in  the  form  of  a  key. 

The  interior  ornament^  cpfQSt  distinguishable,  are  a  hand- 
some carved  screen,  which  divides  the  chancel  from  the  body 
of  tlie  church,  tlie  altar-piece  %vhich  basa  stately  appearance, 
and  a  neat  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in  which  is  a  fine  organ  K 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Thorowgood,  knight  and  alderman,  in  1682,  bui^t 
lh"Vefe  rfiops  at  the  west  ertd  of  the  chut-ch-yard,  and  stfttled  them  upon 
the  parish  for  maintenance  of  th^  ok^an,  and  the  otganitt  4cr  play  upon 
it  in  the  itroe  of  Divine  Service,  on  Sundays,  and -hvlida^sl  for  evev-^— ^ 

3  There 
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'^There  is  a  flmall  monunieht  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Buck^  a 
pious  and  learned  mioisteri  who  died  in  1685* 

Under  the  organ  gallery  is  the  following  inscription  ;  en- 
graven on  brasSy  the  authenticity  of  which  being  doubted, 
must  speak  for  itself: 

**  Be  hit  known  to  all  men,  that  the  yeers  of  our  Lord 
God,  an^CJLXXIX.  Lucius,  the  fyrst  Christen  king  of  this 
lond,  then  callyd  Brytayne,.  fowndyd  the  fym  chyrch  in 
London,  that  is  to  sey,  tlie  chyrch  of  Sent  Peter  apon  Corn« 
hyl ;  and  he  fowndyd  tber  an  archbishop^s  see,  and  made 
that  chirch  the  metropolitan  and  cheef  chirch  of  this  king* 
dom,  and  so  endureth  the  space  of  CCCC.  yeeryaand  mor^, 
unto  the  commyng  of  Sent  Austen,  an  apostyl  of  Englond, 
the  whych  was  sent  into  the  lond  by  Sent  Gregory^  the  doctor 
of  the  phircb,  in  the  tynie  of  king  Ethelbert,  and  then  was 
the  archbishdppys  see  and  pol  removyd  from  the  aforeseyd 
chirch  of  Sent  Peter's  apon  Comhyl.  unto  Derebernaum, 
that  now  ys  call/d  Canterbury,  and  thei*yt  remej-nth  to  this 
dey. 

^*  And  Millet  Monk,  whych  came  into  this  lond  wyth 
Sent  Austen,  was  made  the  fyrst  bishop  of  London,  and  hys 
see  was  made  in  Powllys  chirch.  And  this  Lucius,  kyngi 
was  the  fyrst  foundyr  of  Peter's  chyrch  apan  Comhyl;  an4 
be  regnyed  king  in  thys  ilond  after  Brut,  MCCXLV.  yeerys. 
And  the  yeerys  of  owr  Lord  God  a  CXXIV.  Lucius  was 
crownyd  kyng,  and  the  yeerys  of  hys .  reygne  LXXVII, 
yeeyrs,  and  he  was  beryd  afityr  sum  cronekil  at  London, 
and  aftyr  sun)  croneliil  he  was  beryd  at  Glowcester,  at  that 
plase  wher  the  order  of  Sent  Francys  standytL" 

But  no  one  can  pass,  without  the  tribute  of  a  pitying  sen- 

«  sation.  the  monument  erected  over  the  remains  of  those  who 

were  consumed  in  the  dreadful  fiire  at  Mr,  Woodmason's 

house  in  Leadenha)!  Street,  on  Friday,  January  the  18  th, 

1782*. 

Afte^ 

^  This  calamity  watof  io  remarl^a^le  and  distressing  nature,  that  we 
caiinot  itToid  stating  some  of  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Woodmason  ha<| 
gone  with  several  friends,  it  being  the  queen's  birth?daj,  to  see  the 
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After  the  name^  of  the  children  is  engraved  the  followtng : 

The  whole  Offspring  of 

Jumes  and  Mary  Woodm^son, 

.  In  (he  same  awful  moment,  on  the  18th  January,  1782^ 

Translated, 
■  By  suddei^i  apd  ircesistible  Flames 
In  (he  late  mansion  of  ^heir  sorrowing  parent^  ^ 

from  the 
Sleep  of  Innocence 

to 

» » 

Eternal  Bliss, 
Their  remains  collected  from  the  Ruins, 
are  here  combined. 


A  Bympathising  Friend  of  the  bereaved  Parents, 

Their  companion  t^ro'  the  night  of  the  18th  January, 

In  a  scene  of  distrea?,  beyond  the  power  of  language* 

Perhaps  of  iipagination  I 
Devotes  this  spontaneous  tribute 
of  the  feelings  of  his  mind. 
To  the  memory  of  innocence. 
I.H.  C. 

Several  eiminent  persons  were  irectors  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
tmong  these  we  select  Dr.  Gre^n  alias  Foiherhy^  who  having 

company  at  the  ball-room  at  St.  James's  palace.  Mrs.  Wocdmason  and 
th^  rest  of  the  family,  consisting  of  seven  children,  and  three  servant 
saaids  only,  were  at  home.  It  was  usual  for  Mrs.  Woodmason,  every 
night,  to  visit  her  young  family  before  she  went  to  rest  \  having  so  done 
<his  evening,  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  but  going  to  another 
apartment  to  arrange  part  of  her  household  economy  \  on  the  maid's 
return  to  her  mistress'  bed-room,  with  some  water,  she  discovered  the 
furniture  of  the  bed  on  fire.  Her  screams  brought  back  Mrs.  Woodmason, 
^h»,  in  her  fright,  forgot  to  shut  the  door,  and  thereby  confine  the' 
flame»till  the  children  were  brouglv  away  in  safety  \  on  the  contrary, 
ahe  flew  to  the  otl^er  windows,  and  her  cries  having  brought  the  neigh- 
bours and  populace  to  the  house,  they  requested  her  to  open  the  street 
4oon.  Her  recollection  urged  her  to  attend  to  the  cries  of  her  neigh- 
liours^  and  instantly  running  down  stairs,  had  all  immediate  possible  as- 
sistance I  but  by  this  time  the  flames  had  -formed  a  tremendous  barrier 
fetweeu  the  children  and  those  who  ran  up  to  save  them.  All  sevea 
^rere  destroyed,  as  well  as  two  young  men  in  the  next  house.  The  ca-* 
tastrop»i^  s  too  dreadful  to  dwell  uj^ii. 

'  '  been 
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J)ewi  several  tiirfes  commissary  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
was  fo^  bis  merit,  promoted  to  be  chanter;  residentiary,  and 
prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln;  he  died  in  1536. 
Dr.  John  Taylevi^  dean,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
1552.  Refusing  to  be  present  at  mass^  in  the  beginning  of 
queen  Mary?s  reign,  he  was  persecuted,  and  died  of  grief  at 
Ankerwyke  soon  after.  Whilst  he  was  dean,  he,  among 
others,  was  selected  to  compile  the  liturgy  in  1548.  Dr* 
Fdirfax,  deprived  by  the  parliament,  after  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  Ely  House  and  on  ship-board ;  was  also  plun- 
^lered,  and  his  .wife  and  children  driven  from  their  dweliing, 
for  his  loyalty,  in  1642.  Dr.  Hodges^  a  preacher  before  the 
long  parliament,  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  dean  of 
Hereford,  in  1661.  On  his  death,  in  1672,  succeeded  the 
pious  Dr.  William  BevcHdgey  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  This 
prelate  was  so  prdficient  in  learning,  that,  ^^  eighteen  yea^ 
of  age,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  excellency  and  use  of  tt^e 
i)riental  tpr^gues,  and  a  Syriac  grammar :  in  1661,  he  ^vas 
presented  tp  the  vicarage  of  Yeaiing,  in  Middlesex,  and  the 
following  year  chosen  rector  of  this  church  ;  'bishop  Hench- 
man promoted  him  to  a  prebend  in  St.  PauPs;  and  bishop 
Cpmpton  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester;  after  refusig^ 
the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  vacant  by  the  deprivatioa 
of  the  conspientiQUs  bishop  Ken ;  he  was  consecrated  bishop  ^ 
of  St.  Asaph^  in  1704,  which  he  enjoyed  little  more  than 
three  years.  He  died  in  1707,  in  the  seventy -first  year  of 
his  age,  anci  was  buried  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral.  His  "  Pri- 
yate  Thoughts,"  and  other  religious  tracts,  will  preserve  his 
name  in  alJ  classes  of  religious  society ;  and  his  works  of 
4[^ri^ditipn  pl^ce  him  very  high  as  a  literary  character.  Dr« 
J^hn  W-augh^  rector^  was  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln^  dean' 
pf  Gloucester,  and  in  1723,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

In  the  centre  of  the  four  streets  at  this  place,  was  %  water 
standard  placed  in  15^2,  by  Peter  Maurice,  constructor  of 
the  water  works  under  London  Bridge.  This  ingenious  perj- 
apn  Qia^e  an  artificial  forcer,  to  convey^  the  Thames  water, 
in  leaden  pipes,  over  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  9Iag<. 
|iU9,  and  thence  into  several  bouses  in  Thames  Street,  New 
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Fiflia  SiBtettt  and  Gracedburch  Street,  up  to  4ie  north  west 
comer  of  Leadenhall,  the  highest  ground  of  all  the  city; 
where  the  water  of  the  main  pipe,  rising  into  the  standard^ 
provided  at  the  expence  of  the  city,  with  four  spouts,  ran** 
Ding  four  ways  at  every  tide,  according  to  coFenant,  not 
only  supplied  the  Deigbbouring  inhabitants  in  a  plentiful 
manner ;  but  cleansed  the  streete  toward  Bishopsgatei  Aid** 
gate,  the  Bridge,  and  Stock's  MarkeL  "  But,"  says  Stow, 
<<  there  is  now  no  such  conveniency,  and  from  what  cause,  I 
\nim  not." 

Having  thus  perambulated  Comhill,  it  remains  to  add, 
that  9t  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it  did  not  heap  its  present 
natpe,  according  to  Harrison,  in  his  additions  to  HoUings^ 
bead ;  nor  was  it  a  street  of  eminence  foiNmany  centuries,  as 
we  find,  by  the  very*  iudifierent  name  which  its  inhabitants 
lx)re,  and  till  1546,  when  the  back  gate  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
as  we  have  mentioned  before,  opened  into  Comhill.  How« 
«ver,  that  it  contained  a  residence  of  the  king's,  that  the 
antieot  weigh-house  was  formed  of  the  house  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Lovel  *,  who  had  builc  it,  and  gave  il  to  the  Grocer's  Com- 
pany, 
« 

« 

*  Sir  Thotnat  Lovel,  wai  knight  of  the  garter  and  treaturer  of  the 
household  to.  Henry  VIII.  Hit  residence  was  at  Worcester^,  in  Enfieldj^ 
where  he  died,  May  25,  1524,  and  was  buried  in  the  priory  of  Hoii- 
well,  ia  Siioreditch,  within  a  chapel  which  he  had  ibunded,  Mr. 
Lyson's  hat  given  a  carious  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  funeral, 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  college  of  arms.  Aft^r  relating  the  ce- 
remonies at  Enfield,  and  the  procession  to  London,  the  formula  proceed^ 
thus ;  V  Ott  the  morrow,  beyng  Tuesday  the  7  th  day  of  June,  the  momen, 
with  all  the  other,  were  at  the  forsaid  parish  churche  by  7  of  th^  doji  in 
the  morning,  where  all  the  thynges  beyng  in  a  rediness,  the  masse  wat 
begoA  singjuig  by  the  abboc  of  Waltam ;  and  at  the  offrygne,  the  chiefe 
morner,  with  the  other,  oSiyd ;  and  so  the  masse  fyaUched,  every  man 
went  to  hoobacky  and  the  chayre  beyng  prepared  and  redy,  sett  for- 
warde  to  i^ondon,  and  procedynge  in  manner  as  in  the  day  before,  came 
through  the  parische  of  the  said  Enfyld,  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  and 
Hackney  *,  and  every  parische  aforesaid  had  for  the  churches,  tyro  longe 
torches,  four  schochins,  and  68.  8d.  in  money  y  and  at  the  same  Ed- 
monton came  for  to  mete  the  said  corps,  the  venerable  Father  in  God  the 
Lord  Cuthberd  Tunitally  bushop  of  London,  the  lord  of  Saynt  John's, 
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puiy 9  of  vrhid^  he  iras  a  member,  are  evident;  nhi  that  it 

otMi&ed  its  present  nsune  frdfo'  a  ccfnsiderable  com  market, 

is  equally  well  founded. 

The 

5ir  Richard  Wynj^f^M,  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  Sir  John  Dance,  Sir  Robert 
Johni,  with  manye  oth6r  nobles  and  gentlemen  5  wher  alio  did  meet  the 
prestes  and  clerks,  the  four  orders  of  fryers,  and  60  longe  torches  borne 
by  poure  men  j  and  when  tlieV  were  sett  all  in  good  order,  preceded  styl 
on  thouroagh  the  highway  which  warf  by  Shordyche-churche,  untyll  the 
g^ttfl  of  his  place  aC  Halyweli,  wher  stode  on  bothe  syds  the  gentilmea 
o^  the  innes  of  court,  with  certayn  crafts  of  London  ;  and  a(  the  gatt 
stode  the'  maior  and  all  the  aldermen  of  London ;  and  when  they  were 
cottieii  to  the  church  doer  and  every  man  aiyghted  from  his  horse,  the 
corps  was  taken  from  the  chayre  out  of  yt :  ai'id  ther  was  to  ensensliym 
the  foresaid  abbot  of  Waham,  and  the  pry'or  of  Saynt  Marie  Spyttell, 
bysyds  London,  and  suffragan  to  the  bushop  of  London,  havyng  on  their 
n^ytets,  and  in  JiMtiJkcdibus  \  and  when  he  was  ensensed,  procedyd 
through  the  body  of  the  churche  and  ^e  nonnes  quyre,  and  so  in  the 
gteat  quyre,  where  he  was  sett  under  a  herse,  havyng  five  pryncipalls, 
15  moners  with  course  lyghts,  rachements,  syde  lyghts,  and  other 
lyghts,  well  furnyshchid  with  pencells  and  schochlns  accordyngly ;  also, 
there  was  under  the  said  herse  and  the  corps,  a  majestic  hangyng,  over 
hit  the  dome,  and  at  the  four  .corners  of  it,  the  four  evangelistes,  and 
four  schochlns  of  his  armes,  one  at  the  side,  another  at  the  feet,  and 
one  on  every  syde ;  and  abowght  the  said  herse  was  a  valence  fryngid, 
and  with  his  words,  Dieu  soit  loiii  garni  schid  with  his  crest  and  bage, 
and  hys  armes ;  and  if^hen  he  was  under  the  herse,  dirige  began,  and 
all  the  clerks  of  London  were  ther  to  sing  the  said  dirigej  the  wyche 
was  solemnly  done ;  and  in  the  ditige^  while  the  maior  of  London,  ^th 
the  aldermen,  came  and  stode  about  the  herse,  rayles  beyng  spacious 
y^ough  from  the  herse  hangid  with  blak  cloth,  where  they  said  de  Jiro' 
fmdis  for  the  soute  of  the  defunct ;  and  that  endyd,  they  went  their  way, 
and  when  ditlge  was  full  endyd  and  fynyschid,  with  ail  the  seremonies 
accordyng,  themorners  with  all  other  went  home  to  the  said  place  of 
Haliwell';  and  so  rested  the  body  within  the  churche  for  that  nyght, 
havyng  watche ;  and  durynge  the  said  dirige  there  was  a  drynkynge  in 
all  the  cloisters,  the  nones-hall,  and  parlors  of  the  said  place,  and  every 
where  els  in  the  said  place,  for  as  many  as  wold  come,  as  well  the  crafts 
of  London,  as  gentihnen  of  innes  of  court,  havyng  wyne,  beer,  ale, 
and  ipocras,  confits,  spice,  brede,  in  good  ordre;  wich  doone,  every 
nian  went  home  for  that  nyght. 

<*  On  the  morowe,  beyng  Wednesday,  and  the  8  day  of  June,  the 
ii(¥o¥rier4,  with  aH  other,  beyng  at  the  churche  in  a  redynes  by  7  of  the. 
clok,  was  begon  the  masse  of  our  Ladis,  iongin  by  the  aforenamed 
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/rbe>  many  accidents  by  fire^  which  have  hstf^peiied  in  this- 
'nttig^hour^oqd,  have  copst^n}:,ly .  been  :t]»e,  means  of  addi- 

•       •  • 

abbot;  of  Waltam,  at  the  wich  masse  did  offer,  (or  a  masse  penny,^  the 
Lord  Ros  a  crowne  of  gold,  and^no  man  els;  the  wiche  masse  fynys* 
chid,  the  abbot,  with  them  of  the  quyer,  came  and  buried.-  the  body  in 
l^is  chappell,  imder  a  tombe  of  whyte  marbell,  wiche  both  hit  and  tke^ 
chappell  were,  founded  by  hym,  and  it  stondeth  on  the  southe  sydeof  the 
quyre  of  the  sayde  churche  :  and  that  service  ended)  the  masse  of  the - 
Xi^ynytye  was  son  gin  by  the  fores;itd  suffragans ;  and  at  the  offerynge^ 
the  Lord  R09  offered  3s.  4d. ;    and  when  the -roomers  had  offered^, 
brought  hym  to  his  place  agen,  each  of  (hem  offered  4d. }  wich  offryn^ 
and  masse  doon  incontynent»  the  masse  of  requiem  was  begon,  songea . 
by  the  bushop  of  London,  the  suffragan,  gospiler,  and  the  abbot.  Pis- 
toler ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  offryng,  the  Lord  Ro«  offred  <»s.  8d.  ^ 
and  after  that  the  cotte  of  armes  was  olfred  by  Sir  Olyver  Manners  and 
Sir  Francis  Lovel,  knyghts,  and  momcrs ;  and  bycause  there  was  nobler 
men  in  the  lyrerey  of  blak   present  then  the  other  momcrs  were*  hit. 
was  advysed  by  garter  and  clarenceulx  to  desier  them  to  offer  the  otheiT 
hachements^  wiche  was  doon  ^  and  at'ter  all  that  was  doon  and  offred^ . 
chey  were  sent  on  the  aulterende  as  accustumed,  and  then  offred  ^  all  the 
other  morners  offred  accordyngly ;  and  next  after  thqm  came  the  lord 
steward  erl  of  Shrewsbury,  havyng  the  maior  of  London  on  his  lefte 
arme,  and  the  said  lord  steward  caused  the  said  Iprd  maior  to  offre 
aifore  him ;  after  them  offrid  lord  of  Saynt  John's,  Sir  Henry  and  Sir 
Edward  Guldeford,  with  many  other  noblemen,  and  crafts  of  London, 
with  gentilmen,  and  his  Own  servaunts ;  wiche  offryng  done,  there  was . 
a   sermond  made  by  Doctor  William  Goderick;    and    the    sermond 
finischpd,  and  t  he  masse,  at  the  gospell  of  Seynt  John,  when  he  said, 
€l*verbum  euro  factum  esty  the  banner  of  his  armes  was  offrid;  and  all. 
things  full  fynyshidy  every  man  went  to  dynner :  and  thus  endid  the 
seremonies  doon  at  the  buryall  of  the  most  noble  knyght  Sir  Thomas , 
Lovell,  banneret  and  knyght  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter-^Msn 
whose  soule  God  pardon. 

FINIS. 

"  Item,  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  day  that  he  came  from  £n« 
fyld  tq  Holywell,  ther  folowed  a  carte  with  ale  and  torches,  for  tore- 
freschp  the  poore  people  ^  and  the  torches  were  often  renued  by  the 
vray. 

*<  Lcm.    There  was  every  day  whiles  he  was  at  Enfield,  two  hundzted 
poore  folks,  and  them,  that  had  penfe  apece,  and  bread  and  meat. 
.  *'  bem.    There  was  said  the  day  of  his  buriall  at  Uoiiwelione  hundred 
and  forty  masses. 

'<  Item.  There  was  servid  that  day,  to  people  that  were  thei^,  four 
hundred  metsei  of  mete  and  abovet'* 
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. '  tional  improvement ;  not  that  the  effect  can  compensate  the 
cause.    * 

This  induces  us  to  add,  that  on  part  of  the  site  which  o<^- 
casioned  the  litigation  between  the  rectors  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Peter,  as  before  mentioned,  ilands  The  Imperial  Fire 
Office.  The  undoubted  responsibility  of  the  company  to 
which  this  office  belongs  is  a  capital  of  one  million,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  subscribed  in  shares  of  5001* 
each,  and  no  member  is  a  subscriber  for  more  than  5000/. 

When  any  loss  or  damage  has  been  duly  proved,  the  com- 
pany pay  the  amount  without  any  discount  or  other  deduc- 
tion whatever ;  and  cheerfully  propose  paying  all  expencet 
attending  the  removal  of  goods,  &c.  from  hotises  or  pre- 
mises adjoining  those  on  fire. 

We  have  been  diffuse  upon  these  useful  and  public 
minded  establishments,  considering  them  worthy  of  praise 
adequate  to  the  vast  and  essential  benefits  they  produce. 

Leadenhall  Street  is  a  continuation  of  Cornhill  towards^ 
the  east,  and  the  first  object  of  notice  is  the  site  of  the  struc-* 
ture  whence  it  takes  its  name.     Leadenhall,  -an  antient  fa- 
bric, one  side  of  which  stood  in  the  front  of  the  street,  within 
memory,  but  now  forming  a  handsome  row  of  houses,  an« 
tiently .constituted  a  manor,  which,  in  1309,  belonged  to  Sir 
•  Hugh  Nevil,  knt.  lady  Alice,  his  widow,  made  a  feoffment 
thereof,  by  the  name  of  Leadenhall;  to  Richard  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  in  1362.   After  his  attainder  and  cruel  execution^ 
at  which  Richard  IL  was  a  malicious  witness,  this  estate 
reverted  to  the  family  of  Nevil;  for  in  1380,  Alice,  widow 
of  Sir  John  Nevil,  knt.  of  Essex,  confirmed  the  manor  to 
Thomas  Cogshall  and  others ;  in  1 384,  it  was  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  had 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  the  attainted  earl  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Eleanor,  married  to  Thorn^^ 
-^f  Woodstock,   duke    of   Gloucester,   and  Mary,  wife  to 
Heavy  duke  of 'Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  iV. 

It  seems  that  this  manor  had  been  disposed  of  by  De  Bohun ; 

for  in  1408,  Robert  Ripeden,  of  Essex,  and  Margaret  his 

wife^  confirmed  to  Richard  Wbittingtou  and  other  citizens  of 
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London,  the  said  manor,  with  all  it^  attingent  advowsorts 
and  appurtenances;  and  in  the  year  1411,  Sir  Richard 
Whittingtbrt  and  others,  transferred  the  premises  to  the. 
rtiaj'oi^  And  Commonalty. 

Having  thus  come  into  the  possession  of  the  citizens,  it 
was  converted  into  a  common  granary  ;  and  in  1443,  licence 
tvas  given  by  purchase  from  Henry  VL  to  John  Hatherley, 
X  mayor,  by  whiclj  he  was  empowered  to  take  up  two  hundred 
fodder  of  lead  for  building  of  water-conduits,  a  granary, 
and  the  cross  in  Westcheap,  more  richly  for  the  honour  of 
the  city*  But  in  the  following  year,  a  truly  liberal  ma- 
gistrate stepped  forward  ;  and  with  a  munificence  only 
equalled  by  his  piety,  rendered  to  the  city  an  essential  and 
praise-worthy  benefaction.  Sir  Simon  Eyre  formed  thfc 
whole  site  into  a  spacious  granary,  against  all  cases  of  scar- 

^»ty.  .... 

For  this  use  it  was  appropriated  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
Previously  to  the  creation  of  this  granary,  it  was  customary 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  to  bring  bread  to 
places  appointed,  where  it  was  disposed  of  every  day  ex- 
cept Sabbaths  and  holidays ;  the  penny  wheaten  loaf  being 
two  ounces  heavier  thai^  what  was  sold  in  the  city.  The 
bread  was  brought  in  long  carts,  and  their  stations  were,  three 
4Carts  in  Cheap,  from  the  end  of  Gutter  Lane  to  the  end  of 
Foster  Lane ;  one  near  the  conduit  in  Cornhill ;  and  one  in 

Oracechurch  Street  *.     Ad  exemplary  punishment  was  in- 
flicted 

'  '  *  An  act  of  philanihrophy  which  has  beeo  before  hinted  at  is  the 
preceding  histor^^,  is  worthy  of  more  particular  detail  under  this  article. 
Sir  Roger  Acheley,  mayor,  in  1513,  when  he  entered  into  his  mayoralty, 
found  not  an  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  in  all  the  city,  its  liberties,  and 
neighbourhood  ;  the  scarcity  indeed,  was  so  great,th  at  when  the  Strat- 
ford bakers  came  into  the  city,  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  from 
the  great  pressure  of  the  famished  populace.  But,  to  his  lasting  honour 
be  it  recorded,  Sir  Roger  made  such  imnv^diate  and  efTeetual  exertions,  . 
'  for  ample  supply,  that  the  wheat  came  in  amazing  quantities,  so  as  to 
.weary  both  the  London  and  Stratford  bakers  by  th^eir  labour  in  housing  it» 
at  the  same  time  that  he  compelled  them  to  take  more  than  they  wero 
wUlin|4  What  remain^  the  ma^r  porchaiedi  and  stowed  il  in  Leaden* 
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flioted  by  Riohard  RefFehaniy  major^  in  th&  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II,  on  a  baker  named  John  of  Stratford,  for  making 
bread  less  than  the  assize.  The  culprit  was  placed  on  a . 
hurdle^  his  bead  ornamented  by. a  fool's  hood,  and  the  de- 
ficient loaves  bung  round  his  neck;  thus  decorated,  he  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  Stratford  bakers 
left  their  former  occupation  in  1568« 

To  return  to  our  subject.  By  the  memorial  that  Was  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  and  comiiionalty  in  }5i9,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  place  had  degenerated  from  its  primary  d^gn. 
This  is  proved  from  the  purport  of  the  following  memorial,  . 
which  also  recites  the  antient  and  accustomed  uses  to  which 
the  fabric  w^  appropriated  : 

'*  Meekly  beseephing,  Sheweth  unto  your  good  lordships 
and  masterships,  divers  and  many  citizens  of  this  city,  which 
with  your  favours,  under  correction,  think,  that  the  great 
place  called  the  Leadenhall,  should,  nor  ought  not  to  be  let 
to  farm^  to  any  person  or  persons,  and  especially  to  any 
fellowship  or  company  incorporate,  to  have  and  hold  the 
same  hall  for  term  of  years,  for  such  inconveniencies  as  thereby 
may  ensue,  and  come  .to  th^  hurt  of  the  common-weal  of  the 
^d  city,  in  timie  to  come,  as  somewhat  more  largely  may 
appear  in  the  articles  hereafter  following ;       , 

"  First,  If  any  assembly,  or  hasty  gathering  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  said  city,  for  oppressing  or  subduing  of  mis- 
ruled people  within  the  said  city,  hereafter  shall  happen  to 
be  called  or  commanded  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
governors,  and  counsellors  of  the  said  city,  for  the  time 
being;  th^reisnone  so  convenient,  meet,  and  necessary  a 
place  to  assemble  in,  within  the  said  city,  as  the  said  Leaden- 
ball,  both  for  largeness  of  room,  and  for  their  sure  defenpe 

hall,  and  the  other  city  granariei.  The  benevolence  of  thig  excellent 
magistrate  went  farther ;  he  kept  the  market  to  well,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly at  Leadenhall,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  sum- 
mer, whence  he  proceeded  to  the  other  markets,  and  imposed  such  re- 
gularity, that  the  year  of  his  mayoralty  was  a  year  of  comfort  to  his  fel^- 
Jow  citizens.  Such  actions  may  be  recorded ;  because  they  are  seldotii 
MBit^ted* 
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in  time  of' tbdr  counselling  together  about  the  premises^ 
Also,  in  that  place  have  been  used  the  artillery  guns,  and^ 
other/Common  armour  of  the  said  city,  to  be  safely  kept  in^ 
readiness,  for  the  safeguard,  vrealth,  and- defence  of  the  said 
citjr,  to  be  had  and  occupied  at  times  when  need  required  ; 
as  also  the  store  of  timber,  for  the  necessary  reparations  of 
the  tenements  belonging  to  the  chamber  of  the  said  city, 
there  eommonly  hath  been  kept.  #  ^ 

*^  Itemj  If  any  triumph  or  noblesse  were  to  be  done  or 
shewed  by  the  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  for  the  honour 
of  our  soyereign  lord  the  king,  and  realm,  and  for  the  wor« 
ship  of  the  city ;  the  said  Leadenhall  is  the  most  meet  and 
convenient  place  to  prepare  and  order  the  said  triumpii' 
therein,  and  from  thence  to  issue  forth  to  the  places  there* 
fore  appointed.' 

lieni,  If  any  largesse  or  dole  of  any  money,  made  unto 
the  poor  people  of  this  city,  by  or  after  the  death  of  any 
worshipful  person  within  the  said  city,  it  hath  been  used  t6 
be  done  and  given  in  the  said  Leadenhall  for  that  the  said 
place  is  most  meet  therefore, 

*^  lierrii  The  honourable  father,  that  was  maker  of  the  3aid 
Leadenhall,  had  a  special  will,  intent,  and  mind,  as  it  is  com* 
monly  said,  that  the  market  men  and  women,  that  came  to  the 
city  with  victuals  and  other  things,  should  have  their  free- 
standing  within  the  said  Leadenhall,-  in  wet  weather,  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  wares  dry  ;  and  thereby  to  encourage 
them,  and  all  others,  to  have  the  better  will  and  desire  the  more 
][)lenteousIy  to  resort  to  the  said  city,  to  victual  the  same: 
and,  if  the  said  hall  should  be  let  to  farm,  the  will  of  tlie 
teid  honourable  father  should  never  be  fulfilled,  nor  take 
^effect. 

**  Jtmit  If  the  said  place,  which  is  the  chief  fortress, 
and  most  necessary  place  within  all  tlie  city,  for  the  tuition 
and  safeguard  of  the  same,  should  be  let  to  farm,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  sanie  city,  and  especially 
to  any  other  body  politic,  it  might  at  length  by  likelihoods 
be  occasion  of  discord  and  debate,  between  the  said  bodies 
politic — which  God  defend. 
^^  For  tbesei  and  many  other  great  and  reasonable  causes, 

which 
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tAScH  hereafteir  shall  be  showed  to  this  honourslble  court,  > 
jour  said  beseechers  think  it  much  necessary,  that  the  said 
hall  be  still  in  the  hands  of  this  city,  and  to  be  surely  kept 
by  sad  and  discreet  officers  in  inch  wise,  that  it  may  iLlihiys' 
be  ready  to  be  used  and  occupied,  for  the  common  weal  of 
the  said  city,  when  need  shall  require,  and  in  no  wise  to  bef 
let  to  any  body  politic/'  This  petition  wks  so  reasonable, 
and  the  observations  so  cogent,  that  the  city  complied  with 
it,  and  thus  Leadenhall  was  secured  for  that  period. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  vast  interest  was  made  to 
create  this  structure  into  a  burse  or  exchange,  but,  without' 
succ^s ;  that  honour  being  ultimately  transferred  to  CornbiU, 
by  building  the  Royal  Exchange. 

This'was  a  place  of  superstitious  mummery  in  1546.  Dur- 
ing  the  time  that  the  unhallowed  corpse  of  Henry  VIII.  lay 
in  state  in  the  chapel  which  his  father  had  founded,  Heath, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  his  almoner,  distributed  v;ist  sums  of 
money  here,  and  in  the  several  wards  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
at  Westminster,  among  the  poor  for  twelve  days ;  as  if  theif 
post  mortem  donations  were  to  pay  a  safe  p^port  to  the 
pure  regions  of  beatification,  for  one  who  had  been  perfi- 
dious in  every  religious  opinion ;  who  had  sacrificed  inno« 
cence  at  the  altar  of  jealousy ;  who  had  defiled  the  land  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  who  had  exhibited  in  most  parts 
of  his  terrible  reign  the  undisguised  featured  of  tyranny ! 

In  Stow^s  youth,  Leadenhall  was  employed  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes :  '^  In  a  part  of  the  north  quadrant,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  north  gate,  were  the  common  beams  for  weighing 
wool,  and  other  wares.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gate  were 
the  scales  to  weigh  meal.  The  other  three  sides  were  re- 
served, mostly,  as  repositories  for  the  pageants  for  the  pa- 
rade of  the  city  watch  ;  the  residue  of  the  building  was  em* 
ployed  for  the  stowage  of  wool-sacks ;  whilst  the  lofts  were 
occupied  by,  the  artists  who  were  engaged  t6  ornament  th6 
pageants.'* 

Having  thus  chronologically  given  the  antient  history  of 
this  structtlu'e,  it  renrains  merely  to  state,  that  till  lately,  the 
front  of  the  hall  in  the  street,  presented  a  f ery  distinguished 
s^pecimen  of  the  mode  of  building  adopted  by  our  fore- 
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fathers  for  many  centuries  past ;  but  this  Iiaving  given  plaoe 
to  a  orange  of  buildings  of  modem  date,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  Leadenhall  Market  is  said  to  be  more 
Considerable  for  all  kinds  of  provisions  than  any  other  in 
Europe.  The  hall,  which  forms  a  consi<(erabIe  part  of  it» 
i^  of  great  antiquity :  it  is  a  large  building  with  flat  battle- 
snents,  leaded  at  the  tc^,  and  in  the  niiddle  is  a  very  spa-i 
cious  square.  Here  are  the  warehouses  for  leather,  the  CoU 
Chester  baize  hal],  the  wool  hall,  and  the  meai  warehouse^ 
It  is  surrounded  with  sheds  for  butchers,  tanners,i  &c.  and 
as  there  is  but  little  meat  sold  here,  except  beef,  it  is  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Beef*niarket.  This  square  i& 
also  a  market  for  leather,  baize,  wool,  &c. ;  and  it  is  like^ 
vfide  a  market  for  raw  hides. 

Behind  4)is  market  are  two  others  separated  by  a  range  of 
buildings  of  a  considerable  length,  with  shops  and  rooms  oii 
each  side.  In  both  th^se  are  principally  sold  small  meat,  aa 
mutton,  veal^  lamb>  and  pork;  and  some  of  the  shops  sell 

bcef.^ 

In* the  easternmost  of  these  markets,  is  a  market-house. 
with  a  clock  and  bell  tower  on  the  top ;  it  is  supported  oii 
pillars,  with  rooms  ^bove,  and  vaults  beneath ;  and  in  it  are 
sold  various  kinds  of  provision.  Beyond  these  is  a  very 
spacious  market  for  poultry.  There  is  also  another  called 
the  Herb-market,  and  is  a  very  handsome  square,  the  en-i 
trance  to  which  is  frons  Leadenhall  Street.  The  passages 
into  these  markets  firom  Lime  Street  and  Gracechurch  Street^ 
are  filled  with  dealers  in  provisions  of  various  kinds. 

That  part  now  called  the  Ghreen  Yard,  was  formerly  part 
of  the  garden  grounds  belonging  to  the  Nevils  and  their 
.descendants,  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  city. 

la  Ram  AU^jy  are  the  remains  of  the  antient  collegiate 
chapel,  which  Sir  Simon  Eyre  founded  in  1419,  over  the 
porch  of  which  he  caused  the  following  motto  to  be  cut ; 
<*  Dextra  Domini  exaltavit  w^."  ♦*  The  right  hand  of  th^ 
Lord  hath  exalted  me." 

He  gave  three  thousand  marks  to  the  Drapers  company, 
upon  condition,  that  they  should,  within  one  year  after  his 
decease,  establish  perpetually  9,  m^ter  ^d  ward^n^i  five  se- 
cular 


s. 
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tc\i\ar  l^nests,  six  clerks,  and  two  choristers,  to  sing.  daUy 
l>ivine  Service  by  note,  for  ever,  in  bis  chapel  of  Leaden- 
hall  ;  also  one  master  with  an  usher  for  grammar ;  one  master 
for  writing ;  and  the  third  for  song ;  with  there  newly  built 
houses  for  them  for  ever.  The  master  to  have  for  his  salary 
10/.  every  priest  8/.  every  clerk  51.  6s.  Sd.  every  cho- 
rister five  marks;  If  the  Drapers  refused  to  do  this  within 
one  year  after  his  decease,  then  the  three  thousand  marks  to 
remain  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Christ  Church  **,  in  Lon- 
don, with  condfttion  to  establish  as  aforesaid,  within  tea 
years  after  his  decease :  and  if  they  refused,  then  tlie  threft 
thousand  marks  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  executors,  As  they 
best  could  devise  in  works  of  charity.  But  this  was  not  per* 
formed,  as  to  the  establishing  of  Divine  Service  in  the  chapel 
or  the  free-school.  And  how  the  three  thousand  marks  w«re 
disposed  of  by  tlie  executors,  Stow  says  *^  he  could  never 
learn." 

In  1406,  however,  a  licence  was^ obtained  from  Edward  IV. 
by  authority  of  which  was  founded  a  fraternity  of  the  TMnity, 
of  sixty  priests,  beside  other  brethren  and  sisters,  by  Wil- 
liam Rouse,  John  Risby ,  and  Thomas  Ashby ,  priests ;  sotsm 
jof  the  sixty  priests  were  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  to  ce» 
.lebrate  divine  service  within  tbf  chapel,  to,  such  of  the  market 
people  as  chose  to  resort  there  to  prayer.  They  also  had 
an  annual  meeting,  a  solemn  service,  and  a  procession  of'al} 
the  brethren  and  sisters.  This  foundation, in  1512,  was  con« 
^rmed  to  the  sixty  priests  and  their  successors,  by  an  act  of 
common  council ;  this  confirmation  was  at  the  wUL  of  th^ 
mayor  and  commonalty.  This  sacred  edifice  shaved  the  fate 
of  others  of  the  same  nature ;  but  it  is  even  uow^  a  itsp^c^ 
table  ruin. 

Returning  into  Leadenhall  Street,  and  passing  the  house 
.of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Stephenson,  stationers,  on  whicji 
sJbod  Mr.  Woodmason's  house,  a  scene  of  doniestie  calamity 
already 'mentioned,  we  arrive  at 

THE  EAST  INDIA  hOUSE. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  task  it  would  be  to  attempt  at 
the  history  of  a  company,  one  of  whose  reports  is  extended 

.  *  Now  catted  Cree  Church* 
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to  sixty  Tplumes ;  v^e  shall>  however,  give  an  outIifle«  The 
.East  India  Company  t^'a$firstestablisbed  by  a  chartcir  granted 
by  the  politic  Elizabeth  in  1601..  The  first  subscription  for 
.<:arryiQg  on  the  proposed  trade  amonnted  at  tliat  time  to 
739,782/i  IOjp.  ;  which,  by  an  additional  subscription  of 
.834,826/.  .coiJ>pleted  a  stock  of  1,374.5608/.  10^.;  with  this 
eapital  a  commerce  was. established,  by  the  Red  Sea  to 
>  Arabia;  as  well  as  toForsia,  India,  China,  and  several  of 
.^  East  India  islands. 

In   1620^    the  articles  imported  sold    at  the  following 
fmces:-^        .      .       ^    •       .,        ' 

In  India.         -  In  England. 

A'bookof  muslin,  20^.    -    -     3O5.  and  4.O5. 

Surat  satins, '40^.  per  pair     -    3/. 

Ta&fta  ^jilHts      •      -     ..     .    from  10/.  to  20/. 

Raw  silk     ..-.-.     -     20^.  per  pound. 

Indigo      •      ^    • '  ^    .      ^     Gs.^d.  per  pound. 

Long  pepper  -  •  •  -  *  2^.  per  pound  K 
Tjlfe  commencement  of  Cromwell's  usurpation  was  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant  company ;  for  upon  a 
suggestion  that  an  open  East  India  trade  would  be  advan- 
tageous 4o  the  nation,  that  commerce  became  genera],  and  so 
continued  till  L657,  when  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the 

« 

♦  The  coAsequencef  attendant  upon  jiew  establishments,  were  very 
evident  in  tjie  concerns  of  this  company,  as  appears  by  a  petition  which 
was  presented  to  James  L  by  Mr,  Bragge,  in  whichi  after  stating  his  se« 
•ytral  grievances,  he  claims  6875/,  Some  of  his  items  were  singular; 
tet  they  do  bredit  t%  his  h^art.  He  charges  for  thirteen  negroes,  or  In* 
iyanpeopie.Fr-*'  Well,"  hecontfnues,  <*  for. the  estimation  of  these  poor 
iiouls,  t}i^  are  not  to  be  valued  at  any  price.  The  cause  why,  I  will 
thew  unto  you.  Because  the  Lord  Jesus  hath  suffered  death  as  well  for 
theifr;at  for  all  you.  And  therefore  I  will  not  reckon  the  price  of  Chris- 
tians. For,  in  time,  the  Lord  may  caH  them  to  be  true  Christians  \  the 
which  I  most  humbly  beseech.'* 

'<  Cior  twenty  dogs,  and  a  great  many  cats,  which,  under  God,  ridd 
away  and  devoured  all  the  rats,  (in  an  island  belonging  to  the  company) 
which  formerly  eat  up  all  the  corn,  and  many  other  blessed  fruits  which 
the  land  afforded ;"  <'  well,^  says  he,  <<  for  these  I  will  demand  but  5A 
a  pieoe  for  the  doj^s  j  aad  let  the  cau  go«'^  Mss^  JUg,  Br.  Mus.  11^*6^ 
xvii, 
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innorabion  being  perceived,  as  well  as  tbe  disidrantages'of  a 
separate  trade,  the  whole  reverted  to.  tbe  company:  from, 
which  it  bad  been.'unjusllyM'rested.  »    ,     ; 

The  transaclionfi  of  tlie  company  could  ribt,  however,  hpivtf; 
been  of  any  considerable  importance  at.thifi  period;  and  an, 
effectual  stop  was  pot  to  their  concerns  by  the  troCibles  of  the . 
Civil  Wars.  v      , 

-  The  rcign  of  Chnrks  IL  formed  a  new  company^  to  wbicjii; 
the  acqnisition  of  Bombay,  as  part  of  tbe  dowry  of  queea. 
Catharine  of.  Portuga),  was  of  great* importance*  Yet  tbifif^ 
trad^,  diinng  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  bis  successor 
James  IL  could  never  have  been  intended  for  arny  other  than* 
a  very  limited  prosecution,  as  the  company  .wa\/s  <:ircuq[^^ 
scribed  to  six  good  ships  and  six  good  pinnaces  to  be  em-] 
ployed  therein./  So  that  either  the  utility  of  the  trade  Qfius^ 
havis  been  very  strongly  suspected,  or  there  were  soo^e  se- 
cret motives  for  fettering  in  such  a  manner  so  import^t^attti 
imdertaking. ;  which,  if  good  in  its.  nature,  could -nQt.b^vot 
been  prosecuted  loo  far*.  But,  whatever  w^re  th^  mot^v^r 
for  such  a  regulation,  there  appears  a  rational  ground  «foi> 
supposing,  that  the  trade  was  not  carried  op  with  any  'ft\9^, 
terial  degree  6f  spb'it  during  tho$e  inauspicious  reigns.   •      .r 

.  The  shares  Or  subscriptions  of  this  vast  eslablishment.were* 
originally  only  -^0/.  sterling ;  but  the  directors  haying  a  con- ; 
^iderable  dividend  to  m^ke  in  1676^  itw^as  agreed  to  join  ti^ 
profits  to  the  capital,  which  bad  been  reduced  to  369,891/.  5^. 

^  It  may  &{5peat  ftrange,  that  the  constltutioa  of  ^ngland  tho^Id  be 
so  greatly  strained,  if  not  violated,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  com-   • 
mercial  monopoly,  and  at'the  same  time,  that  there  should  be  such  very 
limited  degrees  prescribed  to  its  operations.    But  Portugal  in  those  dayt ' 
had  recovered  her*independencej  and  India  still  cotetinued  to  bet  gttM*i 
*«bje€k  with  her.    One  of  the  national  bribes  to  the  marriage  of  Charlet 
with  the  Infanta  Catharine,  was  the  surrender  of  Bom1>ay  to  tKit  king-*  / 
dom :  ahd.it  is  n9t  improbable  thar Charles,'  wh6  Was  al^yt  ia^w^  •f 
mdney^  had  a  secret  present  given  him  to  reader  tike  .a^fButidoa 'of  at 
little  importance  as  possible ;  which  he  did  bf  limiting  tbe  very  trade  of 
the; company }  though  they  had  likewise  paid  him  for  gruitiag  thtm 
«»clasive  charter,      -j  i.  .     '       *.  j  •,  '  ♦ .   ^         .    . 
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hy  this  piaa  the  shares  were  doubled,  and  the  capifial  jn 
iSSS^  augopiented  agaiii  to  r,703y402/. 

But  a  peculiar  enemy  had  also  arisen  in  the  person  of 
JameS)  Duke  of  York ;  and  although  the  establishment  Wa^ 
ascertained  and  vindicated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  Sir' 
Josiah  Child,  and  other  equally  able  advocates ;  yet  th& 
dttke^s  partiality  for  the  African  trade,  tlie  losses  the  com- 
pAny  had  sustained  in  wars  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  revolu- 
tions which  had  happened  in  the  political  economy  of  In- 
.  dostan,  were  such  collective  checks,  that  the  ardour  of  the 
company's  supporters  was  completely  damped;  so  that  at 
the  Revoluticm  their  finances  were  in  a  very  precarious  situa- 
ti6ti :  this  was  in  a  great  meiisure  owing  to  want  of  parlia- 
mentary sanction,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stock  had 
often  sold  for  one  half  less  than  it  was  really  worth. 

Those  who  obtained  the  first  charter,  which  was  granted 
by  William  and  Mary,  were  so  languid  in  their  measures,  ^& 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  a.  new  com^ 
pany;  but  the  little  success  of  preceding  companies,  from 
wtiat  causes  soever  it  might  happen,  served  rather  to  dis- 
courage than  animate  a  new  one  to  spirited  undertakings ; 
there  is  great  reason  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  East  India 
ti^de  of  this  country  had  always  been  extremely  insignificant  f 
but  at  last,  after  many  parliamentary  etiquiries,  the  new  sub- 
scription prevailed,  and  the  subscribers,  upon  advancing 
2,000,000?.  tothe  public  at  eight  per  cent,  obtained  an  act 
of  parliament  in  their  favour. 

The  interest  which  the  old  company  sustained  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  nation  was  a  constant  source  of  feud ;  and 
t^   act  being  found  defective,  the  most  violent  struggle 
avose.  between  the  two  establishments  ^,    The  precarious- 
^  nessi 

*  Ttt  the  early  pertbd«  of  the  Eztx  India  .trade  it  appears,  that  the 
EbgRth,  as  weM  its  «U  other  European  adventurers,  use4  to  trade  freely . 
udand,  under  the  protection  of  the  Mogul  government ;  transporting 
tlfeir  goodsln  the  carriages  of  the  country,  called  hackeries,  to  the  mot%  * 
interior  parts  of  Indostan,  where  they  cairied  on  a  considerable  trade  in « 
TTiuff  artidei,  particularly  iadi|;o>  which  used  to  answer  very  well  be- 
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ness  of  separate  interestSy  howeFer,  suggesited  An  unidn; 
and,  in  1702,  the  two  companies  were  consolidated  into  oii€ 
i^ody.  In  the  year  1708,  the  yearly  fund  of  eight  per  cent* 
for  2,000,000/.  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of 
1,200,000/.  to  the  public,  without  any  additional  interest ; 
for  which  consideration  the  company  obtained  a  prolongation 
of  ics  exclusive  privileges ;  and  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
them,  under  the  title  of  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 

CHANTS  TRADING  TO  THE  Ea«T  InDIES.- 

In  the  distressful  year  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
this  company  took  9,000,000/.  of  the  South  Sea  stock,  al 
1 20/.  per  tool,  and  a  premium  for  its  management. 

The  imports  from  1717  to  1720,  upon  the  single  ;irticlc  of 
tea,  amounted  to  1,388,449/. 

lore  the  cultivation  of  that  pdant  in  America.    But  «pon  the  confasioii 
introduced  aft^r  the  subvertion  axid  dismembering  of  the  empire,  the 
cecurity  of  merchants  became  extremely  precarious;  and  they  wert 
made  subject  to  great  impositions  in  the  provinces  or  nabobships,  through 
which  they  passed.    This  was  indeed  so  much  the  fact,  that  both  com- 
panies, while  they  continued  separate,  often  experienced  great  incoa* 
veniencies  from  their  agents  going  into  the  interior  parts  ef  the  coUn,try 
to  transact  their  business ;  when  they  were  to  pay  considerable  sumt  to 
the  Mogul  governors,  or  nabobs,  for  their  rcleasements,  for  accommo* 
ida lions  of  disputes,  or  for  reparation  of  injuries,  sometimes  real,  but 
perhaps  much  oftener  pretended.     Therefore,  after  the  uniting  of  the 
two  companies,  when  their  affairs  became  reduced  to^more  regulaf 
system,  it  was  made  a  general  rule,  not  to  permit  any  who  were  in  their 
•ervice,  or  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  go  far  into  the  inland  country^ 
without  leave  first  obtained  from  the  governor  and  council  of  the  place 
at  which  they  resided.    There  had  been,  howev«r«  at  all  times,  many 
persons  who  resided  and  traded  in  different  parts  of  the  inland  country, 
who  were  subject  to  their  respectixre  laws  :  but  being  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  languages  and  customs,  they  either  took  care  to  keep  them- 
selves out  of  scrapes  with  the  natives*  or  having  got  into  them,  extri« 
cated  themselves  therefrom  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  from  knowing 
they  had  no  kind  of  claim  to  the  interference  of  those  wl^o  acted  for  the 
company.    Such  restrictions  on  traveling  as  have  been  mentioned  were 
certainly  necessary  an<r  prudent  with  regard  to  the  servants  of,  and  de- 
i^endents  on  the  company,  while  the -country  co4t|nucd  iQ  so  unsettled  a 
ftfite. — SoU^s  Ot^sideram  on  InMa  Affairs^ 
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The  immense  power  which  the  company  had  dbtained  iil 
India,  and  the  influence  it  created  in  the  scale  of  politics,  at 
last  excited  the  jealousy  and  the  enquiries  of  parliament. 
The  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  company  was  strictly 
scrutinized,  and  many  censures  passed.     But  the  most  ma- 
terial transactions  which  affected  their  affairs  commenced  in 
1783,  during  the  coalition  ministry.    The  distresses  occa- 
sioned to  the  company  by  the  military  operations  of  Hyder 
Ally,  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  had  completely  harrassed 
their  colonial  concerns ;  and  the  utmost  difficulty  subsisted 
for  the  management  of  these  unwieldy  possessions.     They 
were  indeed  so  embarrassed  that  the  most  upright  minister 
must  have  combated   unprecedented  labour,  to  reduce  their 
circumstances  to  any  kind  of  regular  system.     The  plan, 
however,  suggested  by  the  coalition  ministry,  had  more  of 
personal  advantage,  than  the  principles  of  patriotism      This 
plan,  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  Burke,  was  brought  into 
parliament,  under  the  namp  of  a  bill  **  for  vesting  the  af- 
fairs of  India  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissipuers,  &c.^' 
and  proposed  "  the  annihilation  of  the  court  of  directors, 
the  whole  government  of  India  to  be  in  the  hands  of  seven 
commissioners,  for  four  years,  the  directoi-s  to  be  removed 
'  for  any  specified  cause,  the  commissioners  ,in  the  first  in- 
stance to  be  named  by  the  whole  legislature,  and  all  future 
vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the  sovereign,  the  directors  to  be 
chosen  by  the  court  of  proprietors,  to  be  entitled  to  500/. 
per  annum  each  from  the  company ;  but  to  have  no  place 
under  the  company  or  goverimient.'*     By  these  means  the 
whole  India  patronage  would  have  be£n  vested  in  the  seven 
commissioner?.     When  this  bill  was  introduced  into  parlia-' 
xnent  it  occasioned  violent  discussion.     It  was  censured,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  wanton  violation  of  chartered  riglits ; 
find,  in  the  second,  as  an   infraction   of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  ;  considering  that  the  charter  of 
fhe  East  India  Cotnpajii/  was  a  fair  purchase^  matfe  from 
fh^  public^  .and  a^i  equal  compact  for  reciprocal  advantages 
between  the^ proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large.     The  bill 
pfijped  the  Lower  Hoiise^  ]^ut  was  rejected  in  the  Upper ; 
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9ni,  in  the  end,  it*  was  productive  of  the  di^iflutibti*  V 
Mr.  Fox's  ministry. 

Lyttleton,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  England^ 
details  th'e  consequent  measures  of  governiflent  respecting 
the  East  India  Company  in  a  very  illustrative  p.nd  Safisfa^ 
t^ry  manner'. 

Upon  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  the  administration  of  the 
country,  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  formed  onte  of 
the  first  objects  of  his  attention.  In  the  parliaAient  of  1784, 
he  introduced  a  *^  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  India  Com- 
pany.*' ■  By  this  bill,  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
Jiis  majesty  from  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  who  were 
authorized  to  cheeky  superintend ^  and  controid  all  actSy  apera-^ 
tionsy  and  concerns  tthich  in  any  wist  relate  to  the  civil  or 
military  gova^wient  or  revenues  of  the  said  India  Com- 
pany.  It  stipulated  also^  that  fhey  should  have  acc^s  to  all 
papers  or  documents ;  that  they  should  inspect,  all  dis- 
patches, and  that  the  Court  of  Directors  JliouM  be  bound  in 
all  instances  to  obey  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  said 
board.  The  nomination  of  commander  in  cbief  was  vested 
in  his  majesty ;  also  the  power  to  remove  at  pleasure  the 
governors  and  members  of  the  councils,  the  vacancies  of 
which  were  to  be  filled  by  the  company  only  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king,  who,  in  case  of  any  neglect  of  no- 
minating within  a  limited  time,  was  himself  empowered  to 
make  the  appointment. 

The  principal  feature  in  which  this  differs  fi'om  the 
former  bill,  is,  that  in  one  the  power  was  vested  in  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  parliament ;  in  the  latter,  by  commis- 
sion under  the  controul  of  the  crown.  The  rights  of  the 
company  were  however  equally  sacrificed*  ^  The  court  of 
directoi-s,  and  the  company  themselves,  were  made  the 
very  instruments';  in  the  latter  instance,  of  enslaving  them- 
selves,  by  voluntarily  surrendering  those  privileges  in  one 
instance,  which  they  had  so  strenuously  contended  for  in 
another.  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  though  it  was  rejected  on  the  pre- 
isenl  occasion,  afterwards  passed  into  a  law;  and  thus,  in 
fi  surprizing  degree,  was  increased  the  infiuence  of  the 
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erown ;  wkl  thus  were  rendered  the  eemmereial  interests  of 
the  city  of  London  dependent  on  those  with  whom  her  inde« 
peodeooe  was  of  the  iitmost  consequence. 

In  this  state  the  company  continued  till  the  year  179$. 
^wthen  the  acrimonious  spirit  of  faction  liaving  abated  its 
rancour,  the  concerns  of  this  vast  mercantile  corporaticHi 
-  agam  engaged  the  attention  of  government.  The  right  ho* 
Bourable  Mr.  Dundas,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Con* 
troul^  moved  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  a  renewal. of 
the  company's  charter ;  and  stated  for  his  reasons,  *'  that 
tb^  company  then  employed  eighty- olie  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  and  seven  thousand  prime  seamen,  imported  fo- 
reign  commodities  estimated  at  700,000/.  exported  British 
goods  to  the  amount  of,  1,000,000/.  paid  1,000,000/.  in 
revenue  to  government ;  and,  if  to  the  value  of  the  iin* 
ports  through  their  capital  were  added  the  imports  in  con- 
sequence of  fortunes  remitted  home  by  individuals,  the  ag» 
gregate  would  be  1,500,000/, ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
trade  in  every  shape  added  annually  7,000,000/.  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country.'* 

The  plan  of  the  new  charter  was>  that  besides  the  presi^ 
deut,  two  commissioners,  not  privy  counsellors,  and  having 
a  salary  of  5000/.  among  the  three,  should  be  appointed ; 
and  to  counterbalance  this  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  that  the  appointment  of  the  vice- treasurers  of  Ir&r 
land  should  be  transferred  to  the  Irish  government ;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Supreine  Council  to  remain  unaltered. 
He  proposed,  also,  Uiat  the  company  should  be  obliged  to 
provide  shipping  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  for  aU  British 
adventurers,'  and  to  bring  home  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
in  raw  materials,  or  in  any  other  mode  settled  by  the 
parties.  ^<  By  this  plan^^'  adds  he,  '^  the  public  and  pri- 
vate interest  will'  be  consulted ;  without  endangering  the 
company's  trade,  or  risking  actual  for  imaginary  good,  the 
bill  will  be  left  open  to  hardy  speculators  for  experiment  to 
add  to  our  exports  and  imports,  to  render  London  th^ 
jTjraad  emporium  for  tlie  distribution  of  ludiw  (pompaodi- 
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ties  to  the  te&t  of  Europe,  an4  to  pour  the  rlclies  of  tbe 
Ganges  into  the  river  Thames.'*  '    - 

Upon  these  principles  tbe  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty^ 
one  years,  and  by  which  the  East  India  Company  is  a^ 
present  governed.  The  more  immediate  goremment,  sub- 
ject to  the  Board  of  Controul,  consists  of  a  chairman,  H^ 
deputy,  and  twenty-two  directors,  who  may.  be  re-elected^ 
in  turn,  six  •ach  year,  for  four  years  successsirely. .  The- 
qualification  for  a  director  is  2000/.  The  chairman  and! 
directors  have  a  yearly  salary  for  their  attendance,  which 
must  be  at  least  once  ev^ery  week,  or  as  occasion  requires; 
the  body  thus  assembled  is  denominated  "  The  Court  of^ 
Birectors."  Out  of  this  body  are  chosen  several  com- 
mittee$,  who  have  the  peculiar  inspection  of  certain  branches 
of  the  company^s  business,  and  are  thus  divided,  ar  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  a  committee  of  buying,  acorn-.* 
jnittce  of  treasury,  a  house  committee,  a  cooiihittee  of 
warehouses,  a  committee  of  shipping,  a  committee,  of  .ac« 
counts,  a  committee  of  lawsuits,  and  a  committee  to  pre- 
Tent  the  growth  of  private  trade ;  who  have  und^  them  St 
secretary,  cashier,  clerks,  and  warehouse  keepers. 

In  this  company  a  proprietor  of  stock,  to  the  amount  of  ^ 
.1000/.  whether  male  or  female,  native  or  foreigner,,  has.  a« 
right  to  be  a  manager,  and  to  give  a  vote  in  the- general 
council 

The  amazing  territorial  acquisition  of  the  East  Iqdia . 
Company,  has  been  computed  at  two  hundred  and  eighty^ 
two  thousand  square  miles,  containing  thirty  millioDS  of. 
people,  under  the  Indian  government;  added  to  this  the 
lale  acquisitions  from  Tippoo,  arid  the  wonderful  an4,ejcv- 
tensive  commerce  with  China ;  we  may  with  great  truth  say  . 
that  in^  antient  or  modem  history,  this  mercantile  faj>ric  ha«  ; 
no  parallel ! 

It  ought  pot  to  edciipe  notice  that  in  1196$  tbe  company  ^ 
furnished,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  3,000,000/..;  and  , 
maintains,  cloaths,  and  trains  .three  regiments  of  soldiers  for 
the  national  defence,  from  among  thi^  numerous  aervants  it . 
employs  ifl  the  wious  warehpusesu 
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Before  we.  describe  this  magnificent  fabric,  we  shall  ncu 
tic^  a  few  anecdotes  conceHiins:  the  structures  which  an- 
tiently  occupied  the  gfpurid'on  which  it  stands. 

The  first  of  these  was  called  the  Green  Gaie^  belonging' 
to  Michael  Pis£6y,  a  I^ombafd,  who  held  this  tenement  and  • 
nine  shops  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  came  afterwards 
into  the"  possession  of  Phili'p  Mai  pas, 'alderman  and  sheriff 
in  'l43'd.  This  gentleman  gave  120/.  to  poor  prisoners; 
and  every  year,  for  five 'years,  four  hundred  and  three 
shirts  arid  shifts,  foriy  pair  of  sheets,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ffowns  of  good  frize  to  paupers ;  one  hundred  marks  as 
marriage, portions;  one  hundred  marks  for  repairing  high- 
ways ;  and  to  five  hundred  poor  persons  in  London,  6^.  8rf. 
each/ Beside  other  benefactions.  But  though  so  good  and 
benevolent  a  magistrate,  his  house  did  not  escape  plunder 
to  a  considerable  value,  by/ Cade  and  his  rebels.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vtl.  it  was  seized  by  the  king  ;  but  for  what 
reason  we  are  not  informed.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  John 
Mulas, 'a  Trenchroan,  who  harboured  many  of  his  coun- 
tjryinen  to  calender  '*  Wolsteds,"  and  committed  many  ob- 
noxious acts  to  the  detriment  of  the  citizens.  These  caused 
tKe  riotf  of  Evit  May  Day  in  1517,  when  the  apprentices 
8{ioited  the  hbuse^  and  would  have  murdered  Mutas,.  had 
they  found  him.  The  executions  that  followed  this  riot 
yghxe  isdjpeadful  as  the  riot  its^f.  Sir  Philip  Mutas,  bis  son, 
afterwards  sold  the  premises,  part  of  which  w^  lately 
Stiahdibg. 

^  To  this  adjoined  the  matision  built  by  Alderman  Kirton, 
in  the  reign  *  of  Edward  VI,  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  ISir  Alderman  Lee,  lord  mayor  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  rebuilt  it.  Sir  William  Craven, 
lord  mayor  in  1610,  having  purchased  the  building,  en* 
larged  it  in  a  handsome  manner.  This  waa  the  structure 
which  Sir  Wrlliam's  son,  the  great  Lord  Craven,  let,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  to  the  first  India  company.  The  con* 
trast  between  this  ball,  which  was  standing  in  1726^  and  the 
present  buUding,  is  very  curious.  ^    .  . 
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A  hbu#B  next  to  tbi»  wns  idie  attttent  residence  of  the 
ttoble  fimily  of  Zouoh,^the  brtacAes  of  which <listingoishod 
thems^^  by  their  loyalty  in  the  Barons'  wars  during  the 
reigti  of  Henry  III,  and  by  their  prowess  at  the  battle  of 
Cr^ssyv  Edward^  the. last  representative  of  this  family,  was 
ilppop^ted  aoabassador  to  Scotland  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  tx> 
palliate  her  conduct  to  the  unfortunate  Qjueen  Mary.  He 
was  at  that  .time  lieutenant  of  North  and  South  Wales,  ^nd 
the  Marches;  and  in  the.  reign  of  James  I.  was  appointed 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  warden  of  the  Cinqile 
Ports. 

The  corner  of  lime  Street  was  a  great  inessuage,  called 
Benbridge's  inn ;  most  probably  a  corruption  of  Brembrj^, 
from  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  lord  alayor,  who  was  beheaded 
during  the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  II.     Nearly  Ad- 
joining to  which  was  another  house  in  Lime  Street,  formerly 
betonging  to  the  Nevils ;  but  afterwards  inhabited   by  1^ 
Simon  de  Burley,  who  was  in  such  favour  with  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  for  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  his  loyalty,  and 
bis^other  amiable  perfections,    that    the  prince  oommib- 
ted'  to    him  the  government  and  education  of   his  only 
son  Richard  II.  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  croWn,    ad/ 
yanced  Sir  Simon  to  various  high  dignities ;  and  took  his 
advice  in  all  matters  of  state;  had  the  king  followed  that 
advice,  the  national  concerns  might  have  been  prosperous^ 
He  was  at  the  same  time  vice-chamberlain  to  the  king,  Cour 
stable  of  Dover  Castle,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Knight,  of  the  garter,  &c.     The  obstinate  conduct  vof  bis 
sovereign,  together  with  the  condemnable  favoritism  which 
he  evinced  towards   Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
duke  of  Ireland,  however,  raised'such  jealousies  among  the 
disaffected  nobility,  as  involved  the  country  in  anarchy  and 
'  xebellion    But  Sir  Simon  continuing  loyal  to  his  sovereign, 
was  sacrificed/ to  Richard's  folly  and  DeVere's  oppressive, 
measures,  and  incurred  equal  hatred  from  their  opponents ; 
the  consequence  to  this  gentleman  was,  aq  im[)eachment  in 
parlianlent,  condemnation  for  treasoiy,  and  decapitation  on 
Tow^r  HilL    A  martyr  to  the  maclunatipns  of  iniquitQua 
times ! 
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The  building  preceding  the  present,  and  of  which  it  only 
extended  the  breadth  of  the  west  wing,  was  erected  hi 
1726 ;  but  though  probably  elegant  as  the  residence  of  a 
single  director,  it  was  unequal  in  grandeur  as  the  edifice  of 
the  opulcint  corporation  to  which  it  belonged.  Such  con- 
siderations induced  the  construction  of  the  present  East 
India  House,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account. 

The  front  consists  of  a  centre,  and  two  wings.*  The 
cehtre  forms  a  portico,  with  a  pediment  resting  on  six 
fluted.  Ionic  pillars.  The  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
describes  various  emblems  of.  commerce,  protected  by 
George  III.  in  alto  relievo^  who  extends  a  shield  over  them 
in  his  right  hand,  implying  his  desire  to  shield  commerce, 
rather  than  to  wield  the  lance  of  war.  Above  th^  pediment 
is^a  fine  statue  of  Britannia;  and  on  the  east  and  west 
corners  are  Asia,  seated  on  a  dromedary,  and  a  beautiful 
figure  of  Europe.  The  principal  entrance  forms  a  recess 
from  tlie  portico,  with  a  handsome  pediment  and  two  win- 
dows on  each  side.  The  wings  are  plain,  except  the  base- 
ment windows,  which  are  arched ;  abov^  there  are  others 
of  a  square  form.  The  two  wings  are  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
some balustrade. 

The  interior  is  jcommenced  by  a  spacious  hall^  whence  a 
long  passage  extends  in  a  south  direction,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  apartments  and  offices,  the  whole  terminated  by  a 
court  room  surrounded  also  by  various  offices. 

The  grand  Court  Room,  on  the  right  of  the  passage,  is 
very  superb.  The  eastern  side  of  the  wall  is  nearly  filled 
by  a  beautiful  chimney-piece  of  the  finest  noarble.  The 
cornice  is  supported  by  two  caryatidesv  of  white,  on  pe- 
destals of  veined  marble  >  these,  with  the  brackets,  &c.  also 
of  white,  fonn  a  beautiful  contrast.  But  the  principal 
beauty  of  this  room  is  the  fine  design  on  has  relief  of  Bri- 
tannia sitting  on  a  globe,  under  a  rock  by  the  sea  shore, 
lool.ing  towards  the  east ;  her  right  hand  leans  on  an  Union 
shield,  whilst  her  left  holds  a  trident ;  and  her  head  is  de- 
corated by  a  naval  crown.  Behind  her  are  two  boys,  one, 
yegardfiil  of  her,  as  he  leans  ou  a  cornucopia  \  the  other, 
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^vetting  bitnself  with  tlie  flowing  riches.    Britannia  is  at- 
tended by  female  figures,  emblems  of  India,   Asia,  and 
Africa ;  the  first,  in  a  reclining  posture,  presenting  a  casket 
of  jewels;  the  second,  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  in- 
cense vessel,  emblematical  of  her  spices ;  and  in  her  left, 
the  bridle  of  a  camel ;  the  "third,  her  head  covered  by  the 
usual  tokens  of  her  produce,  and  her  left  hand  on  the  head' 
of  a  lion.     Old  father  Thames,  with  his  head  crowned  with 
flags,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  rudder,  and  in  his  left  a 
cornucopia,  fills  up  the  group ;  whilst  the  distance  displays*' 
mercantile  labour  and  ships  riding  on  the  ocean.     Over  die 
i^hole  are  the  arms  of  the  company  elegantly  ornamented;  ' 
^nd  above  the  handsome  doors^  on  ea<ih  side,  are  pannels 
on  which  appear  good  pictures  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  - 
Bc^bay.' 

The  north  side  is  decorated  by  a  large  foldixig  door  of ' 
polished  mahogany,  enriched  by  Corinthian  columns ;  on 
each  side  lore  fine  mirrors,  ornamenteld  with  white  and  gold  ; 
above  these  are  mathematical  instruments,    and    pannels  * 
with  views  of  St.  Helena,   and  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  west  exhibits  tf  grand  Corinthian  portico,  with  an  ele- 
gant clock,  and  mirrors,  and  views  of  Fort  William,  and 
Tellichery.     The  south  side  has  two  ranges  of  window^.  , 
The  tout  ensemble  of  arc})itecture  in  this  room  is   excel-, 
lent;  and.  an  uncommoaiy  fine  Turkey  carpet  covers  the 
whole  flooring* 

From  this,  on  the  soilth  east,  is  an  openinjg  to  the  Com^ 
mittce  Room  \  in  which,  over  a  beautiful  marble  chimney 
piece,  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  General  Lawrence*. 

*  Stringer  Lawrsncb,  Esq.  from  his  earliest  youth,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  acquire  military  ^lory.  Whilst  a  subaltern,  in  the 
army,  he  gave  repeated  proofs  pf  his  courage  i;i  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  1739,  tij^the  p?^ce  in  1748.  The  los»  of  Madraa 
m  1746,  had  rendered  the  affairs  of  the.EAst  India  Company  in  the  Car- 
Aatic  in  a  perilovw  state^  and  it  required  an  officer  of  spirit^  fortitude, 
and  integrity,  to  preserve  the  company  from  ruin  by  the  intrigues  and  . 
enrerprifes  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  French  interest.  Mr.  Lawrence,  . 
who  ha4  by  this  tiftie  risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  was  appointed. in  th« 
«»ine  year. 
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.  Tht  Old  ^ale  Room  \%  entered  from  the  Court  Room  hf> 
tlfepgrent  nortti.dopr,  The  west  end  of  this,  apanment  v^ 
circjular.  Here  arorthree  niches^  containing  loarbl^  stattie^^. 
of*  Lord  Clivey  Ackniral  Sir  George  Pococke,  and  Major^ 
Qetmrsd* Lawrence,  in  Roman  habits,  all  daUied  I764«  Att> 
eKCellent  statue  of  Sir  Eyre  Goote,  in  his  r^imentafe)  also 
graces  the  rooqa. 

iFjOr  th(^,  accommodoiion  of  hidders,  there  is  a  considerable 
a^entof  steps  to  the  east ;  and  on  the  ftop^is  a  stately  Doric 
c^lpnade. 

In  the  rooyn  for  the  Commiitee  of  Correspondence^  is  9n 
pprtrait  of  Marquis  Coriiwallis,  \^  a  generars  uniform ;  l^nd 
aQotfaier^of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,    These  pict^re^  are  on 
eafCh  side  of  a  h^ndsonie  inlaid  cbin9)€^  piece.    T%^  por- 
trait  of  the  famous  nabob  of  Arcot;  and  another.- of  tbti 
ssf^&cl^tes,,  d^CoTate  tb^ 'iioith  and  soi^h  ends^  and  af&rd  a 
strjJcipg  contrast  to:  tho  plaip  dress  of  .  ]V{i(«  Hfis^ngp.^r-Ia 
this  rootn  are  also  ,the.  following,  views,  painted  hy  Ward^ . 
exbibiti^ng  interesting  speoitn^s  of  Indian  •ancUutectuc^iC.  a . 
vi^w  of 'TricMiPppiy ;  a.cufions  rock,  palled  Viri  Malli; 
the  batbiOf'iH^  Bramins^  in  Gbiilin^ruiii }  Madiira,  to  the. 

The  matijT  4>nilant  actions  in  whi(;h  he' was. successful  on  the  coast  x>r  . 
Cdromandel,', the  discipline  he  established,  the  fortresses  he  protected,' 
the' settlements'^ lie  extended,  the  French  akd  Indian  armie»  he  de- 
feated, attd  tJtSe  p«skOs  >vhtch  he  concluded  in  theiOsimatic,  in- th«  f9ir 
1766,  sire  detailed  in  an  ample  manner :  suffice  it  here  (oisay^that  th%.< 
future  SDccesses^of  t,ord  Clive» and  Sir  Eyre^ Coote,  wej^owiDg  tpiusin- 
srrpctions,  whilst  the/ served  under  him. 

An  unusual  credit,  however,   is  attaehed  to  Ma^or  Lawrence^  for. 
after  all  hts  labours,  he  returned  to  England  without  being  a  nal^Kib  ;   '■ 
this  ir  peculiarly  to  his  honour^  considering  the  many  opportunities  hit 
situation  offered,  of  amassing  immense  wealth ;  but  he  detested  ava- 
rice and  rapacity;  and  his  riches  in  retirement  i,vas  exceedingly  mo* 
derate.  -.  . 

He  d!d  not  long  enjoy  the  ^tum  cum  digniwe.    His  death,  which  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  from  the  fatigues  he  had  suffered  in  the  .sef- 
tice  of  h'ni  country,  was  esteemed  a  public  loss  ;  ahd  the  company  were 
to  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him,  tha^  they  caused 'a  noble  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Wfisiminster  Abbey.. 
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tsax ;  Tippy  Colum ;  Tanb^  and'  HuanokrAiL'  of  the  Seer 
Shaw ;  Choultry  of  Seringham ;  south  entrance  to  the  Pa. 
^oda^at  that  place  $  besides  views  of  Choultry's. 

The  New  Sale  fioamy  is  a  yery  fine  specimen  of  the  abi« 
Jities  of  Messrs^  Jupp  and  Holland ;  and  is  lighted  from  the 
cieling.  It  is  ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  contiuns  se*i 
veral  paintings  illustratmPof  Indian,  and  other  commercial 
attributes.  There  is  a  peculfi^r^onvenience  attached  to  this 
apartment;  hf  means  of  subtemvieous  conveyance,  the 
whole  is  rendered  warm  during  the'^^ajgs,  in  the  coldest 
weather.  ,  **^ 

Over  part  of  these  roohis  -^is  The  Librartf\  a  wonderful 
4:ollection-of  what  is  irrteresring  and  curious  iif^^dian  and 
other  literature.  The  books  are  contained  in'  large  presses^ 
projecting  into  the^epoaitory. 

Under  the  whole  premises  are  very,  extensive,  store  roojps 
atid  cellars.  In  these  are  deposited  Vkdt'quantities  of  madiera,^^ 
and  ihe  choicest  wines  of  Itidiai^  vintage. 

'  Having  already  mentioned  Lime  Street,  thti  west  side  of' 
which' is  occupied  by  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the'^g^^j^ 
India  Comptiny,  we  observe  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I*/ 
it  contained  a  royal  mansion,   denominated    the  King'a  . 
Artivce. 

Betwixt  Lime  Street  and  Billiter  Lane^.previousl}'  to  the 
year  1590,  was  a  large  garden  plat,  inclosed  from  the  street^ 
by  a  brick  wall,  which  being  taken  down,  and  the  ground  '. 
dug  for  cellarage,  a  discoveiy  was  made  of  another  walj^ 
with  an  arched  stone  gateway ;  the  g^tes,  which  had  been. . 
of  timber,  towards  the  street,  were  wholly  consumed;  but 
the  iron  hinges  and  staples  remaiued,  and  bars  of 'iron  were 
attached. to  the  frames  of  the  remaining  square  windows- 
This  wall  was  twelve  feet  under  ground ;  and,  as  Stow  ima^.  « 
gined,  was. the  ruin  of  a  mansion  which  was  burnt  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen ;  the  fire  having  begun  near  Londoa  | 
Scone,  and  consumed  the  city -eastward  to  Aldgate. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  church  of 
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THIS  building  stands  »t  tbe  north<west  corner  of  Aldgate 
mrd ;  and  is  nearly  obscured  from  Leadenhall  street,  ex- 
cept the  fower,  by  houses.  It  receives  its  surname  from  a 
May-pole,  which  was  usually  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
itr^et,  and  was  higher  than  the  tower.  It  was,  however, 
discontinued  after  the  riot  of  Evil  May  Day  1517,  and  laid  , 
along  uAder  "the  pent^houscs  of  an  alley,  called  from  that 
circuoistance  Shaft  Alley.  The  reformation  of  religion  in 
tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  fatal  to  this  Shaft,  for  tbe  cu-  . 
rate  of  St.  Catharine  Cree  church,  inveighing  against  all  re* 
£qnes  of  idolatry,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  condemned 
tbe  May-pole  so  effectually,  that  the  inhabitanU,  on  the 
very  Sunday  afternoon  that  the  sermon  was  preached,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers,,  dragged  the  idolatrous  pole  from 
its  hiding  place,  where  it  had  rested  thirty-two -years,  and 
■awed  it  Iti  piece;;,  -each  reformer  taking,  for  hb  share  of 
tbe  booty,  as  much  of  tbe  idolatrous  spoil  as  had  lain  along 
tbe  breadth  of  his  house,  and  reduced  tbb  mark  of  supersti- 
tion to  asbes. 

In  records,  this  church  was  also,  called  St.  Andrew  upon 
Comhjil.  The  former  fabric  was  certainly  built  before  the 
year  1399}  as  la  proved  by  a  deed  concemiDg  a  piece  of 
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gipbtrhd  let  from  the  cburcfayM'by 'WilliaiiiClblonr;  tcctbf, 
for  the  tern^  of  ninety  years,  tti^afi  annual  rent  of 'Your  sbiU 
ings  sterling,  subject  to  distress*  and  re-entry  upon  nod- 
payment.  Part  of  this  rcfet  was  ^  ^o  to  the  tectof';  t& 
rest  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  fabric^  of  jdie  bod^ 
of  the  church ;  and  after  the*  expiration* of  the  sarcl  term^ 
the  said  piece  of  ground/ and  whatever  was  buiit'thereotj, 
was  to  revert  lo  the  rector,  churchwardens^  and  parishioners^ 
and  their  successors  for  ever. 

*  The  present  structure  was  raised  by  means-df  Sir  Stephen 
Jennings,  lord  mayor,  in  1508,  and  the  parishioners,  during 
the  year  1520.  Sir  Stephen  was  at  tb^  expence  of  erectirf^ 
the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  both  of  the  body  and  the 
choir ;  he  also  roofed  the  north  aisle  with  timber ;  besides 
glazing  the  whole  of  the  south  side,  and  causing  the  pew^ 
to  be  made  at  his  sole  cost.  This  benevolent  man  die4  ill 
1524,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars  church.  Thi^of 
St.  Andrew  was  not  finished  till  the  year  1532^. 

Here  we  must  necessarily  mention  something  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Axe.  * 

This  building,  so  called  from  its  situation  opposite  the 
Axe  ion ;  as  well  as  St.  Mary  Pelliper,  from  a  neighbouring 
plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Skinners  Compa^hy,  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  Mary's  Street,  now  called  St.  Mary 
Axe.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  prioress  and  convent  of 
St.  Helen,  tiU|  its  dissolution ;  after  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  surrender  to  the  crown,  it  was  neglected,  till  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1561,  united  it  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  granted  the  patronage  to  the  bishops  of  London. 

In  1634,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  having  built  a  room 
over  the  lower  part  remaining  of  their  church,  which  had, 
by  this  time,  been  converted  to  prophane  uses;  obtained  a 
confirmation  from  bishop  Juxon,  that  the  ground  might  be 

*  The  author  of  the  New  View  of  London  \vi;^te9,  that  "  this  chuvch 
wamew  buih,  and  in  the  year  1532,  finished  at  the  charge,  for  the 
most  part,  of  William  Fitz  Williams,  Esq.  (sheriff  of  London  in  the 
year  1506),  and  afterward  of  council  to  king  Henry  Vlll."  But  we  do 
so(  find  luch  notice  by  any  other  editor, 
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X^Qi[ed.;)S^i>uriAlg^und^  and  the  room  est^bJisl^ed  40 « 
£ree.g:^9fi^ai:  scbool^^  .ihf  master  to  be.tiiominatcd  by  tbp 
,TejCfoj:,^ui:chwardepfir,aw4.pwi5W  liceni?ed  l^y 

^be  .ocdioax y.  He  was  tp.^eacl^  four  poor cUiliji^n  jbekvigiii^ 
tptbis^afi^h  gratis;  ^n^.ia  consid^][atioa^.t|)isd|ity,  (be 
ipom  wa3  '^nproRTJifted  to  bin)  rent  free.  In  1141,  ibe 
$c}iool  was  lease^  to  the  trustecB  of  Cornhill  and  Liafte 
Strec^t  'Wards  society,  ^  a  jpeppcr-oorn  fent,  and  renewed 
in  1761. 

la  1736,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.churcb  was  totally  bid 
ffop^  ^Leadeoball  Street  by  a  house,  under  which  <an  entry 
^as  made  to  (he  porch ;  bat,  by  an  order  of  vestry^  theotK 
atiaitibn  watitremoved,  so  that  the  tower  is  now  ^en.> 

Tlu^  length  of  this  beautiful  church  is  about  nxnety-'siy 
lipot,  breadth,  fifty-four,  and  height  forty-twp.  Tne  altitude 
pf  the  square  feoWer,  in  which  are  six  bdls,  is  about  seventy <- 
tb^ee  foot,  aad  one-twentietli ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  turret 
ninety-one  fQet,  There  is  no  beauty  in  this  part  of  tliebuilding* 
The  north  side  has  a  small  spac^  of  ground,  whence  only  the 
outside  may  be  seen.  It  has  a  range  of  windows,  which  are 
Gothic,  and  a  Sexagon  tower  rises  from  the  middle  of  the 
wall.  The  east  end  is  entirely  -closed  from  view.  On  tlie 
south,  side  is  the  principal  door  j  with  a  pointed  arch,  the 
angles  ornfon^ted  with  quatrefoils,  &c. ;  and  the  window  at 
the  west  end  of  the  ohurch  is  obscured  by  the  organ.  The 
interior  displays  ranges  of  delicate  slender^  pillars,  8up-» 
porting  arches  equally  delicate,  and  trulj^^roportioned. 
The  cieling  is  decorated  with  angels,  holding  shields,  vases, 
and  scrolls,,  in  the  compartments.  Oter  the  pillars  tlie 
angles  are  beautifully  painted  in  imitation  of  basso  relievo^ 
from  circumstances  of  the  Jife  of  Christ.  These  weie  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Tombes,  otherwise  a  considerable  beoe&ctor. 
These  are  lighted  by  a  range  of  upper  windows,  between  which 
are  statues  in  fresco.  A  fine  glow  of  blue  tint  is  produced 
by  the  painted  glass  tntrodnced  into  the  east  window  at  a 
late  repair.  The  whole  structure  is  divided  into  a  nave,  and 
north  and  south  ailes.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  covered 
by  a  good  painting,  repre^nting  the  boiyenly  choir  in  ado. 
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ration  y  with  voiced  and  instrumentd.  Tbis  was  also  a  gift  by 
Mr.  Tombes.  Redining  figures,  painted  to  imitate  a  rustic 
basement,  ornament  the  sides  of  the  chancel ;  above  is  a 
Corinthian  building,  and  in  the  intercolumniations  are  land- 
scapes and  arcbitectufe-e.  The  altar  is  a  magnificent  de^%n 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  a  rich  crimson  curtain,  fringed  with 
gold,  painted  in^gmnd  folds,  and  with  hovering  angels,  &c. 
ornaments  tbis  part  of  the  church.  The  east  window  is 
beautifully  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  divided  into  five 
compartments ;  containing  whole  length  portraits  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  Charlei 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  Second,  nearly  as  large  as  life. 
A  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  ^*  lately  finished,  and  placed  in  an 
upper  compartment  of  the  same  window,  serves  to  shew  the 
progress  which  that  art  has  made  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Under  King  Edward  is  an  open  book, 
inscribed  Ferbum  Dei^  and  the  royal  arms.  This  window 
was  the  gift  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitherow.  The  pulpit  is 
without  a  sounding  board,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  delicate  carving.  The  organ,  built  by  Harris,  and 
which  cost  1400/.  is  large  and  handsome:  the  gallery  on 
which  it  stands  is  the  only  one  in  the  church;  the  front  is 
placed  on  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  under  the  gallery. 
The  windows  have  forty-four  coats  of  arms  of  founders  and 
benefactors :  the  last  window,  on  the  £outh  sidcy  is  painted 
as  though  it  were  closed  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  situation,  it 
might  almost  prove  a  deception. 

The  monuments  in  this  parish  church  which  escaped  the 
fire  are  numerous,  and  remarkable.  Stow  mentions  ^he  fol« 
lowing:  Mr.  Philip  Mai  pas,  sheriff  in  1439;  Sir  Robeit 
Denne  and  his  son,  in  1421 ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Levison,  one  of 
the  sherifis,  in  15:54;  Mr.  Stephen  Kyrton,  alderman  in 
1552;  Mr.  David  Woodrofie,  sheriff  in  1554;  Mr.  Stephen 
Woodroflfe,  his  son;  Mr.  Thomas  Starkey,  sheriff  in  4518; 
Hugh  Offley,  sheriff  in  1588 ;  and  Henry  Man,  D.  D. 
bishop  of  Man. 

The  principal  monuments  at  present  are  a  large  marble 
monument  for  Sir  Thomas  OiHey,  knight  and  alderman  of 
.     Vol.  II.    No.  34*  Y  London, 
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London,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  the  figures  of  all 
being  in  a  praying  postnire.  He  was  Icnrd  mayor  of  London 
in  the  year  1556. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Brook,  fellow  of  the  college  of  physiciant 
in  London,  adorned  with  chetiibims,  skeletons  heads,  &c. 
•  Mr.  John  Stow,  to  whose  memory  London  is  so  much 
indebted  for  accounts  of  her  ancient  state.  This  is  a  large 
^narbie  monument,  with  his  elEBgies  sitting  at  study,  and 
fenced  in  with  an  iron  rati ;  over  his  head  are  these  words  in 
gold  letters  upon  black : 

jiut  Scribenda  Aut  Legenda 

Agere.  Scribere. 

Above  which  is  a  cornice,  and  the  Merchant  Taylors  arms ; 
and  under  the  figure  these  words  are  cut : 

Memorix  Sacrum. 
'  Resurrftctionem  in  Christo  hie  expectat  Johannes  Stowe,  Civii 
Londinensis :  Qui  in  Antiquis  Monumentis  eniendis  accuratissima 
diligentia  usus  Anglis  Annales  &  Civtiatis  Londini  S^nopsjin, 
bene  de  soa  bene  de  postera  astate  meritus,  luculenter  scripsit, 
vitase(|;  Studio  pie  &  probe  decurso*  Obiit  ^tatis  Anno  SOU  die,  5 
A^rilis  1605. 
Elizabetha Conjux vX  perpetuumsui amoris Testioaonium dolens^- 

Mr.  Moser  observes,  that  this  monument  seems  to  be  of 
stone ;  but  Mr.  Strype  says,  **  he  was  told  by  an  ingenious 
^person  that  it  was  only  of  burnt  clay  (teiTa  cotta)  painted.'^ 
This  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  without  injuring  the 
figure ;  but  if  it  be  really  compo5?ed  of  burnt  earth,  of 
which,  upon  the  authority  of  Strype,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt,  one  very  natural  observation  arises  in  the  mind, 
which  is,  that  the  art  of  making  figures  in  artificial  stone, 
that  was  thought  to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1769, 
*was  of  a  much  more  antient  date  even  in  this  kingdom :  in 
Italy  we  know  it  was  practiced  in  the  days  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  This  ingenious  gentleman  carries  his  speculation  stiir 
ftrtlier ;  he  says,  "  in  fact,  we  might  carry  the  date  of  this 
art  back  to  tiie  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  What  are 
the  anti6nt  bricks,  pottei-j'',  &c.  but  artificial  stone.  Of 
%hat  but  artificial  stone  was  the  composition  of  the  altars, 
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vafles»  and  sacrificing  yessels  of  the  antients  ?  The  same  oW 
aervation  will  apply  to  our  earthen  ware  in  general,  and  par- 
ticular! j  what  used  to  be  termed  Staffordshire ;  as  also  to 
the  muffles  and  crucibles  of  the  chymists.  What  are  these 
but  artificial  stone  ?  composed  of  the  same  materials^  and 
vitrified  by  nearly  the  same  process*  With  respect  to  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  forming  figures  and  ornaments  of  this 
composition,  I  think  it  does  honour  to  the  age  and  country^ 
and  that  it  may  be  attended  with  great  national  advaa* 
tage  *," 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  spacious  marble 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersly, 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1627,  a  colonel  of  this 
city,  president  of  Christ's  Hospital,  president  of  theArtiU 
lery  garden,  governor  of  the  company  of  Russia  merchants* 
and  of  those  of  the  Levant ;  free  of  the  companies  of  Ha^ 
berdashers,  and  of  Merchants,  Adventurers  of  Spain  |  East 
India,  France,  and  Virginia.  He  had  issue  by  dame  Mary^ 
his  wife  fifteen  children,  and  died  the  19th  of  October  163€| 
and  of  his  age  seventy^ne.  In  memory  «f  wliom  his  lady 
erected  this  monument,  in  the  year  1637. 

Under  an  alcove  over  the  inscription,  are  the  statues  of 
Sir  Hugh  and  his  lady  in  a  kneeling  posture ;  and  on  each 
side,  near  the  extreme  parts  of  the  monument,  are  the 
figures  of  four  soldiers  of  the  Artillery  Company  lameotiog 
bis  death. 

Near  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  fronting  the  churchi, 
is  a  curious  white  marble  monumept  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Jeffreys,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription ;  recounting  hia 
virtues  and  his  family. 

A  white  marble  monument,  erected  in  memory  of  Sif 
Christppher  Clitherowj  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1635,  asd 
dame  Mary  his  wife. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Mathias  BatcheloTy. 
merchant,  and  Mairy  his  wife,  who  bad  three  daughten. 
Mary,  Beatnx»  and  Sarab^  is  also  worthy  of  nodce^  on  »&• 

^  Vestiges,  oolieted  and.recolkcttd.  No.  Ill* 
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<;6uTit  of  the  following  particulars  :  Mrs.  Datch^Ior  gave  the 
premises  called  the  Antigallican  Coffee  House,  in  trust  to 
the  rector  of  St.  Andrew,  and  six  other  persons  of  credit, 
for  the  ground  on  which  their  vault  is  built,  to  keep  it  and 
the  monument  in  repair.  She  also  ordered  by  will,  a  ser-* 
mon  every  New  Year's  Day,  when  the  purposes  of  the  gift 
are  mentioned.  The  trustees  then  defiver  the  following 
mims :  to  the  rector,  10/.  to  the  clerk,  41,  to  the  sexton,  SL 
to  apprentice  two  children  20/.  for  expences  2/.  and  the 
remainder  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  not  exceeding  20/.  and 
the  clerk  and  Sexton  are  compelled,  under  pain  of  forfeiture, 
to  make  oath,  that  to  their  knowledge  the  vault  has  not 
been  disturbed  the  preceding  year. 

There  is  also  a  monument  to  the  memorv  of  WilHam 
Berriman,  D.  D.  rector  27  years,  and  22  fellow  of  Eton 
College.  "  A  learned  divine,  a  judicious  casuist,  a  cele- 
brated writer,  a  vigilant  pastor,  an  excellent  minister,  and 
an  exemplary  christian.**  This  gentleman  was  born  iu 
1688,  and  died  in  1749. 

Sir  William  Craven,  lord  mayor  in  1610,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  eminent  citizens  of  his  time,  was  buried 
here  in  grand  pomp,  but  is  nof  remembered  by  any  monu- 
ment. The  bequests  of  this  worthy  man  evinced  at  the 
«ame  time  his  benevolence  and  his  wisdom.  After  bestowing 
his  vast  fortune  on  the  several  branches  of  his  family,  and 
various  charitable  donations,  he  appoints  his  lady  governness 
of  his  children  till  they  come  of  age  or  are  preferred  in  mar- 
riage. He  also  allows  that  she  may  draw  part  of  their  por- 
tions for  this  purpofe,  provided  she  gives  sufficient  seam'iy 
to  the  chamberlain  of  London :— and  that  no  idle  people  may 
assemble  at  his  burial,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he  orders 
100/.  to  be  divided  among  the  several  parishes  in  the  city, 
to  relieve  the  most  necessitous.  Sir  William  also  seems  con- 
sistent in  every  duty ;  for  he  wills  to  John  Gibson,  for  his 
better  encouragement  to  he  diligent  and  careful  of  his 
business,  the  free  loan  of  3000/.  without  interest,  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  Such  a  character  was  worthy  of  being 
^e  founder  of  a  noble  family ! 
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His  son  William,  lord  Craven,  who  was  born  in  this 
parish,  gained  great  reputation  as  a  soldier  under  Gustavus 
,  Adolpbus,  king  of  Sweden,  andllenry,  prince  of  Orange. 
He  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Crutzenach,  in  Germany,  by  ' 
storm ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  actions  re« 
corded  in  the  history  of  the  great  Gustavus ;  on  these  occa- 
sions the  following  hnes  are  placed  ui^er  his  portrait : 

*'  London's  bright  gem,  his  hoase's  honour,  and 
>.  A  great  asserter  of  the  Netherland : 
Bounty  and  valour  make  thy  fame  shine  clear,  v 

By  Nassau  graced    to  Swedeland's  king  most  dear  ; 
Who,  when  on  Crusnacke  walls,  he  understood 
Thee  wounded^  came  to  knight  thee  in  thy  blood: 
To  whom  when  folded  in  her  arms  he  said, 
<*  Rise  bravest  spirit  that  e'er  thy  city  bred !"  * 

This  amiable  nobleman  assisted  his  sovereigns  Charles  I. 
and  II.  in  their  necessities,  to  a  vast  amount.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  married  privately  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia^  aunt 
to. the  latter  monarch.  He  is  particularly  menlioned  here 
on  account  of  the  more  immediate  service  he  rendered  his 
native  city.  >  So  indefatigable  was  he  in  preventing  the  sa- 
vages of  the  fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was  said,  ^*  his  very 
horse  smelt  it  out.''  During  the  dreadful  plague  in  1665, 
lord  Craven,  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  sir  John  Law- 
lence,  lord  mayor,  heroically  stayed  in  town,  andjj  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  preserved  order  in  the  midst  of  terror. 

The  account  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft  cannot  be  better 
concluded,  than  by  a  few  notices  of 

John  Stow. 

This  able  and  faithful  historian  was  born  about,  the  year 
1525,  in  Cornhill,  where  mention  has  already  been  made  of 
his  family  in  St.  Michaers  church,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
followed  his  father's  occupation  of  a  taylor ;  he  began  very 
early  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  English  history  and 
antiquity;  and  was  so  indefatigable  in  this  pursuit,  that  he 
neglected  his  business  and  injured  his  circumstances.  This  ' 
l^as  at  a  pedod  that  had  any  liberal  minded  person  assisted  iiia 
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endeavours,  juch  a  source  of  knowledge  might  have  been 
preserTed  to  this  country,  as  would  be  a  lasting  fund  of 
useful  information,  of  which  it  is  now  for  ever  deprived. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  add  further  strength  to' this  oWerva* 
tion,  than  to  refer  to  the  wonderful  collection  of  the  Cottoiv 
manuscripts.  Honest  Stow,^  with  a  generosity  beyond  bis 
prudence,  collected  many  important  dpouments,  which  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  had  involved  in  confusion,  and 
from  their  gleanings  "formed  his  invaluable  Survey  of  Lon* 
doHy  bis  English  Chronicle^  and  other  works  which  will 
hand  his  memory  down  to  posterity  with  the  highest  re- 
spect. 

But  poor  Stow,  though  known,   referred  to  as  an  au- 
thority, and  respected  by  the  most  exalted  personages,  was 
patronized    by  none  but    archbishop  Parker,    who  was  a 
generous  encourager  of  his  studies,  and  assisted  him  during . 
bis  life  by  several  tokens  of  his  generosity. 

In  these  times  of  reformation,  however  creditable  in  the 
grand  pbm,  many  individuals  were  great  sufferers  for  their 
religious  opinions;  our  autlior  had  great  share  of  this  severity; 
and  his  persecutions  were  as  illibend  as  they  were  extraordi* 
nary.  The  jealousy  of  the  state  in  1658,  occasioned  an 
order  to  Dr.  Grindall ,  bishop  of  London,  who,  narrow-minded^ 
forgetting  the  merit  due  to  so  patriotic  a  labourer,  calls  our 
historian,  <*  Stow,  the  taylor ;"  this  order  was  to  search 
bis  library  for  superstitious  books,  of  which,  in  conse* 
quence,  several  were  found  ;  and  not  Camden,  to  whom  be 
had  been  of  essential  service  in  the  Britannia^  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester,  to  whom  he  was  known,  and  whom  he  had 
obliged,  akid  Mher  powerful  but  useless  acquaintance^  could 
prevent  his  experiencing  the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber ; 
and  in  1570  be  was  falsely  accused  before  the  ecclesiastical 
cofiBttiissioners  upon  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
article;  and  shocking  to  state,  his  accuser  was  his  'omx 
brother ! 

Such  persecutions  were,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Stow,  the 
fbre-tunners  of  poverty,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  life,  ^t  the  great  age  of  eighty  years,  his  circumstances 
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irere  so  reduced,  that  be  was  compelled  to  solicit  charitable 
contributions  by  brief;  and  what  the  city  he  had  so  honoured^ 
contribute  upon  this  occasion,  may  nearly  be  ascertained 
by  the  donations  gathered  in  the  most  opulent  part  of 
Lombard  Street ;  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Woolnotb 
collected  seven  shillings  and  six^pence.  *  I 

Worn  out  with  disease,  with  labour,  and  with  indigence^ 
this  worthy  character  died  of  the  stone  cholic,  April  5,  1605. 
'^  As  to  his  literary  character,  he  was  an  unwearied  reader 
of  all  English  history,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript ; 
and  a  searcher  into  records,  registers,  journals,  original 
charters,  instruments,  &c.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  a^ 
mere  perusal  of  these  things,  but  was  ambitious  of  posses* 
sing  them  as  a  great  treasure ;  and  by  the  time  be  was 
forty  years  of  age,  he  had  raised  a  considerable  library  of 
s*uch  works.  His  study  was  stored  not  only  with  antient 
authors,  but  likewise  with  original  charter^,  registers,  and 
Cifaronicles  of  particular  places.  He  had  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  enriching  himself  with  these  things,  as  he  liTed 
shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  they 
were  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad  into  divers  hands  out 
of  those  repositories.  It  was  his  custom  to  ti*anscribe  all 
such  old  and  useful  books  as  he  could  not  obtain  or  purchase ; 
thus  he  copied  six  volumes  of  Leland's  collections  for  his 
own  use,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Camden^  for  an 
annuity  of  eighty  pounds  for  life.  He  was  a  true  antiquary, 
since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  reports,  nor  with  the  credit 
of  what  he  bad  seen  in  print,  but  had  recourse  to  the 
originals ;  and  be  made  use  of  his  own  legs,  for  he  could 
never  ride,  travelling  on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and 
churches,  in  order  to  consult  and  transcribe  from  antieat 
records  and  charters.*' 

*^  Papist  or  protestant,  he  was  an  honest  and  generous 
man,  unspotted  in  his  life,  and  useful  in  his  pursuits  f.^' 

^  Cecil,  lord  Burlelgh»  had  similar  notions  of  liberality,  when  he 
exclaimed  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  her  ordering  100/.  to  Spencer : 
*^  tr^ai,  aii  this  fir  a  songy*  and  ultimately  left  this  admirable  poet  to 
starve  I 
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Returning  from  the  church  into  Leadenhall  Street,  the  fieschest 
object  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  way  is,  the  first  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Warehouses,,  a  vast  pile  of  building  reach*- 
ing  from  this  Street  nearly  to  Bury  Street ;  and  is  deno- 
minated the  COAST  WAREHOUSE,  SO  called  from  having 
formerly  contained  Coast  and  Siirat  piece  goods ;  though 
made  use  of  at  present  >for  the  purpose  of  housing  drugs. 

Billiter  Lane  originally  called  from  its  founder,  Bcizeter*s 
Lane,  was  inhabited  by  such  peYsons  as  induced  sir  Thomas 
More,  in  a  book  he  wrote  against  the  martyr  Tyndal,  to 
use  that  gross  proverb  of  antient  times,  **  a  bawdy  beggar 
of  Billiter  Lane."  This  lane,  however,  is  at  present  much 
better  occupied  ;  it  contains  another  large  structure  belong- 
ing to  the  East  India  Company,  called  the  Private  Trade 
Warehouse^  for  the  reception  of  such  goods,  brought  from 
the  east,  as  belong  to  private  individuals,  where  they  re- 
main till  sold  at  the  India  House,  when  all  property,  public 
and  private  must  be  designated  to  the  hammer,  and  then 
delivered  to  their  proper  owrters.  Billiter  Square  also  form- 
ed part  of  a  lane,  which  was  obliged  to  be  stopped  up  on 
account  of  the  iniquity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Returning  to  Leadenhall  Street,  and  having  passed  a  house 
which  has  lately  been  noticed  for  its  filthy  condition  during 
several  years,  owing  to  the  singular  humour  of  the  tenant, 
we  proceed  to  a  large  building  formerly  rentetl  by  the 
African  Company.  It  antiently  was  part  of  the  dissolved 
priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  on  account  of  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis  having  gratified  the  appetite  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
presenting  him  with  some  fine  puddings,  he  granted  this, 
and  other  tenements  to  her  and  her  heirs.  The  house  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  great  sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
xnorton,  who  was  a  favourite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
ambassador  to  France  and  Scotland.  His  ability  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  mistress,  whi«h  so  far  excited 
the  envy  of  the  malicious  Dudley,  earl^of  Leicester,  that  it 
is  supposed  sir  Nicholas  was  poisoned  by  a  sallad  which  he 
eat  at  the  earPs  house.  '*  It  is  certain  that  be  died  soon  after 
be  had  eaten  it,  before  he  could  be  removed  from  table.^' 
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'.  iJREVIOUSLY  to/giving  the  history  of  this  8difice,it  may 
bcnecessary  to  say,  sgmething  concerning  the  saint  to  vhich  it 
is  deoicatcd. '  St.  Cathanne,  according  to  the  monkish  le- 
gch Js,  was  a  virgin  'of  Alexandria ;  and  having  hqeii  in- 
structed in  literature  and  the  sciences,  was  afterwards  coO" 
verted  to  the  Cliristian  faith,  at  the  time  when  th^  emperor 
Maxentiiis  persecuted  such' as  were  <^  that  persuasion.  Be- 
iDg  called  before  tlie  emperor,  she  not  only  refused  to  sa- 
crifice to  idols,  but  reproached  M^xentius  for  his  cruelty ;  foe 
.  which  she  was  scourged  and'  imprisoned,  without  susten- 
ance, seven  days.  When,  liowevcr,  neither  promises* 
threatV).  npr  imprisoncnents  pre^iled;  she  was  condetuned 
to  siiiier  death  j  and  the  emperor  ordered  her  to  be  crushed 
between  wheels  made  of  iron,  to  which  were  &steued  sword 
blades:  this  measnre  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  prayers 
ef  the  sufferer;  the  wheels  instantly  broke  asunder,  th? 
blades  were  scattered,'  arid' is  a  wondcrous  manner  wounded  ' 
the  .by-standeis.  ■  Fipding that ^  ether  means.of  death  wer* 
^neiHcacious,  she  was  by  the  emperor  behead^,  in  the  year 
3 10,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  yjears. 
'Newcourt'  seems  not  only  to  doubt' the  miracle  of  tb« 
wheels,  biitab^uMly,  asserts'  tis  disbelief  of  pthpn;  for, 
ilk  Mys,  "  Of  other  io'cildible-  mincles'  wreilght  ^ft«r  sh* 
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was  beheaded,  it  is  not  worth  relating ;  as  how  milk  should 
flow  out  of  her  dead  corps ;  and  that  the  angels  should 
carry  her  body  unto  Mount  Sinai,  and.  the  like.  Travel- 
lers report,  that  they  have  seen  her  tomb  full  of  , oil,  and  her 
bead,  hair,  and  bones  swimming  therein/'     , 

Such  points  of  religious  controversy  being  mentally  fettled^ 
we  proceed  to  state  that  this  parish  church  stands,  where 
was  formerly  the  cemetery  of  the  priory  of  the  Hofy  Trinity 
Christ  Church ;  and  hence  derived  its  present  denomination 
of  Christ's,  or  corruptedly,  Crec  Church, 

From  an  ato'ent  ledger  book  belonging  to  Trinity 
priory,  it  appears,  that  the  parishioners  frequented  the 
altar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  conventual  church ;  but^  . 
on  account  of  suoh  inconvenience,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
sonance of  voices,  when  service  was  performing  in  another 
part  of  the  church ;  it  ws^s.  agreed  between  the  prior  and 
convent,  and  the  parishioners,  with  the  consent  of  Richard 
^er  Grave<jend,  bishop  of  London,  that  the  chapel  of  St. 
Gattharine,  in  the  churctiyard,  should  be  appropriated  for 
m6re  quiet  devotion.  In  consequence  of  this  ^agreement, 
fhe  pkrishes  of  St.  Catharine,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Mi- 
chael' and  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  had  been  united^ 
when  the  priory  was  founded,  were  appropriated  and  con- 
firmed to  tbiat  community  by  a  butt  from  pope  Innocent  If. 
but  without  a  stated,  vicar,  oh  account  of  the  scanty  re- 
venue ;  the  cure  \vas  to  be  supplied  by  one  of  the  [canons, 
iX  the  pleasure  of  the  prior-  Differences,  however,  arising 
between  the  convent  and  parishioners,  it  was  in  1414  mu-^ 
tiially  agreed  that  the  parishioners  should  support  the  bur-, 
thens  of  their  own  church  or  chapely  independently  of  the. 
convent ;  which  was  again  confirmed  by  bishop  Fitzjamcs, 
in  1509 ;  though  the  ptresentation  still  continued  with  the 
priory. 

"  After  the  surrender  to  Henry  VIIL  this  church,  as  part  of. 
its  possessions,  was  bestowe&  on  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  after- 
terjrards  lord  chancellor,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Audley.     His 
lordship  bestowed  it,  with  all  its  privileges,  on  Magdalen , 
College,  Cambridge.    They  leased  it  to  the  parbhioners, . 
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ifho  n(3nitDlte  i  ctifiltey  licenced  by*  the  bishop  of  London,^ 
by  which  the  curate  holds  his  title ;  in  consequence,  it  is 
not  charged  with  first  ^fruits  and  tenths,  except  prqcurati9R^ 
to  the  bishop  and  archdeocpn,  '-, 

The  superstitious  consecration  of  the  present  building  by: 
the  imprvident,  weU-me^iog  Laud,  on  Jknuarj  16,  1630-^49.. 
added  new  force  to  the  discontents  and  rage  of  tlie  fiar> 
rltans ;  he  attempted  innovations  in  the  church  cereaioi)ies 
at  a  season  when  he  ought  at  least  to  have  left  theoi  in  the. 
^tate  be  found  them ;  instead  of  which,  he  urged  bis  opi- 
nions to  extremities,  and  used  the  fierce  persecutions  of  th<^ 
Star  Chamber  agaii^t  his  opponent  ^  nor  did  he  desist  tilt 
he  brought  destruction  on  his  own  head,  and  highly  cQptri* 
buted  to  that  of  his  royal  .master,  Charles  I.  * 
,  The  church  is  built  of  stone,  and  i»  a  composition  .  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  a  single   series  of  large  square 
v^indows,  each  with  three  lancet  compartments ;  there  are. 
also  smaller  windows  in  the  same  form  above  the  parapet^ 
which  altogether  affords  a  great  body  of  light  to  the  in* 
t^mal  part  of  the  struature,  which  is  about  ninety, feet  in 
length ;  ia  breadth  fifty^ne ;  and  the  altitude  of  the  tow«r,. 
on  which  .is  an  ornamented  dome,   is  about  eighty  £eet  •• 
within  the^  tower  is  a  small  ring  of  bells. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  body  and  two  aisles,  and  ni 
square  roof,  supported  by  pillars  and .  pilfasters  of  the  C^o« 
rinthian  order ;  the  roof  is  ornamented  with  fret-work,  in- 
terspersed with  the  armorinl  bearings  of  the  city,  and  the 
several  companies  of  London.  The  whole  is  very  hand* 
«Gmely  wainscoted  «nd  pewed  ;  and  the  gallery,  which  sup- 
ports  a  good  organ,  is  very  neatly  carved.  The  altar  is  ako 
very  beautifuUy  painted  in  perspective  ;  the  east  window 
exhibits  the  arms  of  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  the  city  of 
{.ondon,  and  Sir  James  Campbell,  lord.nuiyor  in  1629. 
The  pulpit  and  communion  table  are  of  pure  cedar. 

Among  j(he  monuments  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : 

**  Sacred  to  ^he  memory  of  Mr.  Saoiuel  Manhali  who  was  a 
bright  scholar  to  the  ezcelienf  Di.  Blow,  an  admired,  useful,  and 
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fedulous  ornament  to  the  choir  of  St.7aar«;  ^boTe  eWeo  yp^t%, 
the  exquisite  organist  of  this  phurch^  and  mister  to  other  ^ppd  or* 
ganists,     Ob,  Anno  1 7 1 3-4.    ^tat.  sux  27. 

*'  His  very  artfuli  solemn,  and  moving  compositions  and  per- 
formances, for,  and  in,  the  service  of  God,.  &c.  though  through 
humility  disregarded  by  himfelf,  have  deservedly  raised  him  a 
great  name  and  esteem  among  the  best  and  niost  impartial  judges' 
of  them." 

Another  with  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  the  n^emory  of  the 
reverend  and  learned  John  Tovey. 

But  the  most  elegant  is  the  inonunnent  to  perpetuate  tq 
posterity  the  revered  name  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  is  of  iinc  marble, 
adorned  with  the  full  length  of  the  deceased  in  armour^  re« 
dining  on  a  matted  couch ;  the  whole  is  very  spacious  iu 
the  Doric  order,  and  highly  decorated.  The  inscription  is 
thus : 

*'  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sir  Nicolas  Throkmpttpn,  knight,  tk^ 
fourth  son  of  Sir  George  Throkmorton>  knight ;  ~  which  Sir  Ni- 
cholas was  chief  butler  of  England,  one  of  the  chamberlains  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  ambassador-leiger  to  the  queen'«s  majesty 
Queen  £li2»beth.  And  after  his  return  inlo  England,  he  was  sent 
anibassador  again  into  France,  and  twice  into  Scotland.  He  mar*» 
rjied  Ann  Carew,  daughter  to  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knight»  and 
begat  of  her  ten  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  th^  12(bof 
February  1570,  aged  fifty-seven," 
His  arms  are  seven  coats  quarterly. 

The  famous  Hans  Holbein,  painter  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  was  buried  in  this  church  *. 

An  annual  sermon  is  preached  here  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  In  commemofation  of  a  ^remarkable  deliverance. 

■        '•    •    •■        :•••'■         ■     Sir 

*  This  great  genius,  whose  works  ornament  several  of  the  public 
buildings  in  and  about  London,  was  recommended  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
by  the  learned  Brasmus ;  «*  and,"  as  Granger  observes,  *'  sufficiently 
recommended  himself  to  Henry  VIII.  who  was  struck  with  just  admi* 
raiion  at  the  sight  of  an  assemblage  of  his  portraits  in  Sir  Thomas V 
bail.  He  was  the  first  reformer  of  the  Ootbic  style  of  architecture  in 
£n)j;Iand."  An  anecdote  is  related  of  this  artist ;  'who  having  highly  af* 
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Stf.JohnGaj^/A  coiisid^raUe  uiercliant  in  LeaSeiihall 
Street^,  and  lord  mayor  hi  the  year  164S,  on  bis  return  to 
Europe  from  a  successful  Voyag;e,  was  oast  away  on  the  * 
coast  of  Africa.  In  the  midst  Of  his  distress  be  perceived  a 
lion  making  towards  lum ;  and  he  immediately  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  after  resigning  himself  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, declared,  that  ^^  if  the  Almigl^y  would  please  to 
deliver  him  out  of  his  perilous  situation,  be  would,  on  his 
xejturn  to  England,  evince  his  gratitude,  and  endeavour,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  to  inculcate  reliance  upon  Providence  in 
the  worst  extremes  of  human  wretchedness."  The  lion 
passed  without  molesting  him ;  and  the  next  day,  having 
descried  a  vessel,  he  embarked,  and. had  a  safe  passage  to 
his  native  land.  Ofi  bis  arrival, 'he  immediately  placed  in 
trust  the  sum  of  2Q0^  the  interest  of  wliich  was  to  supply 
bread  for  the  poor  of  this  parish  for  ever;  and  he  left 
twenty  shillings  to  be.  paid  to  the  xnipister  for  preaching  a 
sermon  every,  succeeding  16th  of  October,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  escape ;  which  bequest  has  been  strictly  applied 
^nd  attended  to  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

This  church  was  repaired  and  beautifiod  in  a  very  liberal 
ipann<^  i^  the  year  1805 ;  and  exhibits^  lay  its  appearance, 
ivhat  a  structure  dedicated  to  the.serrice  of  the  Beitj 
should  be. 

Nearly  opposite  is  Tylers  and  Bricklayers^  Hall, 
which  is  rented  by  a  congregation  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
lind  used  by  them  as  a  synagogue.  Though  the  fraternity 
of  Tylers  and  Bricklayers  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  they 
^ere  not  incorporated  till  1568,  by  letters  patent  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  They  consist  of  a  master,  two  wardens, 
thirty-eight  assistants,  and  one  hundred  and  three  livery* 
pen. 

fronted  one  of  the  noblemen  of  Henry's  court,  the  peer's  T«ngeaace 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Holbeiif  s  life.  This  coming  to  tha^  king's 
earsy  he  commanded,  ^on  peril  bf  his  utmost  displeasyre,  that  fie  would 
desist  from  any  further  attempt  to  the  danger  of  the  painter's ;  remark* 
ing  at  the  same  time,  *'  that  be  could  create  nobles  daily  i  but  ic  was 
)»eyond  his  power  to  create  an  equal  to  HolbtinT* 
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ikf t^e^mir^  to  die  dibotMand  cdnxeat  of  ^¥estlI!iD5ter;  abd 

nkiinat^fyy  by  leui^rs  patent  of  Mary.I;  it  was  bestowed  oti 

foAop'  ^trner,  and  fai&  Miccessors  for  "evtn     ' 

I    Bir  \VilIiain  White,  lord  mayor  m  1489,  was  a  groat  le^ 

.  iie£ietor  to  the  old.  cburefa;  -which  haf ing  escaped  the?  fire; 

much  buried  in  coosequenceof  i^ing  the  pareaiont  of 

5  6ti:eet&  ^In  1^34,.  this. fabric  was^  taken  do^n^^ndlbe 

•   present  chorch  erected- at  theiexpence  of  the  parish,  under^ 
the  •saBGjtion-'xyf  ti»>  acts  oftparha^  in  tbe  reign  of 

George 'II.'  by  which  tbe-'pansbioner$  were  enabled  to  raise 
mobay  by  annuities  ^  the  annusd  rate  of  S/.  per  cent.  c(ndt# 
^ate^die'iiibal>itants  tojiajp  thef  said  annuities. 
/'  This  building  ig  a  plain  and  n6at  brick  buiMing;  witha: 
lofty  body^  ieoiightehed  by  two  rows-  of  windows.  •  'Tbe 
lONjeirjia  also  folid^  and 'fittiple*;  and  the  floor 'is  raised  •do> 
iiUfihdMve  th^  saifate^of  tli&sti^edr,  that  there  is  an  icMmt 
pf  several  steps  to  tlic<o(iut'ch  door.    -The  inside  is  destitute  • 
of  ornament,  and  the  organ' -very  f^n  '^  the  pulpit  is  sup* 
ported  by  two  Corinthian  pillars,    and    the    altar    forms 
an  arch,  in  which  [are  two  Ionic  pillars  and  a  pediment, 
furmounted  hy  an  assemblage  of  clouds  Tindclierubims.  The 
only  monument  of  any  consequence  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Lady  Higham,  in  1634,, 

The  situation  of  the  church  is  sino^ular  ;  on  one  side,  next 
the  street,  its  nearest  neighbour  is  an  alehouse ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  congregation  in  a  Jew's  synagogue  pour  forth 
their  ejaculations  of  prayer  and  praise  to  tlie  Deity ;  but, 
though  such  opposite  professions  subsiskt  on  sfencontracted 
a  spot,  there  arc  no  feuds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Returning  eastwardly,  at  the  junction  of  Houhdsditch^ 

'  Whitecbapel  Street,  and  the  Minorics,  formerly  stood 

ALDGATE,  ^ 

of  which  not  a  vestige,  remains  here.  This  was  one  of  tfat 
^ur  original  gates  of  the  City,  through  wliich  passed  the 
Roman  vicinal  way  from  the  trajectusy  or  ferry  at  Old 
iford.  It  derivfed  its  nslrae  from  i6  antiquity,  and  is  men-, 
tioned  in  a  charter  giimted  by  ling  Edgar,  in  the  year  9€^. 
Ik^  digging  its  foundation^ '  when  it  iv^is  kfelied  f6T  re.  * 
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Wilding  ill  1606,  several  Koman  coins  were  discovered ,  » 
resemblance  of  two  of  which,  the  einperbr  Trojan,  and  Dio* 
^{lesian  *,  the  surveyor  of  the  works  caused  to  be  cnt  in  stoQC, 
and  {Placed  on  each  ^de  of  the  east  front,  where  it  t^,  . 
mained  till  the  gate  was  taken  down  in  1761  ;  and  its  re*^ 
mains  having  been  purchased  by  Ebenezer  Mussell,  Esq. 
who  deprecating  the  destruction  of  such  a  relic  of  unti* 
quity,  removed  them  to  Betbnal  Green ;  and  having  com^ 
pacted  the  parts,  the  restored  fabric  forms  a  venerable  and 
respectable  addidon  to  his  house  at  that  place. 

In  the  year  1215,  the  I^ndoners  having  given  encourage* 
ment  to,the  barons  against  king  John,  they  entered  the  city 
at  this  gate.  Fitzwalter,  Magrnavile,  earl  of  Es^ex,  and 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  leaders  of  the  ba- 
ronial army,  having  destroyed  the  monasteries  arid  emptied 
their  treasuries,  repaired  the  various  gates  and  walls  of  the 
city,,  with  the  stones  of  the  Jews  dwellings,  which  their  ad* 
herents  had  also  demolished.  Aldgate,  which  had  so  Easily 
giveh  them  admittance,  on  apcount  of  its  ruinous  st^te,  first 
attracted  attention;  it  was  rebuilt:  with  strong  arches  and 
.bulwarks.of  Norman,  stone,  and  Flanders  tile. 

During  the  reign,  of   Edward  IV.  the  bastard   FaIcoq- 

^bridge,    having  assembled  a  riotous  body. of  seamen   ia 

Essex  and  Kent,  and  placed  them  in  a  vast  number  of  sbips, 

> anchored  near  the  Tower.     The  mayoi:  and  aldermen^  hav-- 

ing  notice  of  their  rebeUious  measures,  by  consent  of  com- 

rooQ  council,  in  1471,  fortified  the  Thames  shore  from  Bay* 

nard's  Castle  to  the  Tower  with. armed  men,   guus^  and 

other,  implements  of  opposition.     The  bastard  and  his  ad« 

iiercnts  despairing  of  advantage  on  that  side  of.  the  city,  ,$X 

.tacked  the  walls  and  gates,  as  well  as  ^m  the  ThMies** 

and,  besides  constantly  annoying' the  citizens  by  mews  of 

arrows  and  guns,  fired  the  suburbs.  On  Sunday  the  eleventh 

of  Alay ,  in  the  same  year,  a  body  of  five  thousand  men 

entered  Aldgate  -^  but  the   portcullis   being   suddenly  Itt 

*  The  other  coins  found  ^^ere  thotc  of  Clodius  Albinus,  Vespasian, 
Domitian,  Carausius,  and  Valentinian.  ,  ' 

,,    Vol.  II.    No.  35.  A  a '     '       '  down, 
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down,  they  wei«  Mpamted  from  their  coaapanions,  attatked 
by  the  citizens^  and  defeated  mtfa  .great  alaugfater.  Upon, 
this  adrantagey  RabertBanet,  ithe  alderman  ef  the  waid^ 
•  eomnknded,  in  the  lume  of  dfdf  the  portcuUk.to  be 
tfgain  drawn  up ;  and  making  a  soriicy  repeUed  the  leaemj 
to  St.  Botolph*s  jeboisch.  £arl  Rivers,  and  the  comtable  of 
thi;  Tower,  by  this  time  arriTed  to  assist  the .  distressed  c\r 
tiiiehfi/and  joindy  drove  the  rebels  to  Mile  End,  Pojfdar^ 
and  Stfatftnrd ;  many  were  slain  and  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
bastard,  finding  his  fortunes  desperate,'  fled  firom  the  jastice 
Which  he  deserved. 

Near  this  gate,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  was  erected  a 
turret  *<)n  the  w^l,  which  was  ctinverted  to  an  harmitage,  and 
was  pKsented  at  an  inqtdsitioti  before  the  king's  justices  at 
the  Tower,  as  being  iniilt  four  feet  without  the  wall  oa  the 
%ing's  highway. 

Widiout  this  gate  was  a  conduit,  erected  in.  .1^85,  to 
whi«4i  «frater  was  conveyed  Seoxa.  Hackney ;  but  this  cimduift 
wte  subjected  to  many  inconveniences,  which  Stow,  adate^ 
Sn  the  jPolloiving  manner :  *'  Although  this  water  conduit  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  people  inhsdMtiiig  there  roond  about, 
yet,  in  regaVd  of  the  situation,  being  upon  the  strf^t's  south 
«ide,  and  immediately  descending  dotra  many  steps  or  staiis 
of  stone,  it  was  troublesome  to  the  poor  people  fetching 
#ater  there,  in  *coming  up  laden  with  their  tubs,  paUs,  ami 
tanbards.  Besides,  until  the  tuni  of  each  party  came  bjr 
order  tmd  due  course,  their  tankards,  tubs,  and  pails,  did 
^grfeally  pester  the  passage  about  and  through  the  gate,  en- 
dangering div€»^  personal  harms,  and  oth^  great  ioQonve- 
iriencies ;  which,  since  then,  at  the  taking  down  of  the  old 
gflte^  that  It  neii^  ^ne  might  be  built  At  the  same  place, 
is  eireeading  coramendably  amended,  to  the  city^a  honour, 
il^r  credit  tbat  had  care  for  the  disposing  of  the  work,  and. 
great'  ea^  of  the  poor  water-bearers,  and  all  passengers^ 
^i>br  now  ther^  is  a  fair  spacious  court,  whcreii^  all  the 
tankards,  and  other  vessels  orderly. stand,  without  any  an- 
'noyance  to  the  street;  and  the  descent  to  the  conduit  Js 
madp  very  convenient^  free  from  offending  one  another  in 
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tkeif  labour,  and  the  passage  to  atid  fir^)  is  so  aptly  ordered/ 
«nd  the  room  so  large  for  theii'  attendanoe/*  A  curta«i»re« 
trospeet  of  the  state  of  this  iXt&tt  compflrtttiyely  with  the 
j]lresent« 

'  The  fthe  street  caRed  the  Mmbries,  eoVers  part  of  the 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  antient  city  wall.     Tins  diteh 
was  open  to  the  foot  path,  and  being  often  cleansed  from 
filth,  its  breadth  and  depth  were  so  great,  that  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  watering  horses,  were  often  deceived 
by  the  Apposed  shallowness  of  its  banks,  and  drowned  be* 
fore  any  reKef  could  be  brought  to  their  assistance.    The 
eonSeqvence  of  these  disasters  occasioned  it  to  be  parti* 
ttoned  off,  and  the  banks  were  let  out  fdr  garden  plots,  cari- 
{ierfter^s  yards,  bcrwling  allies,  and  bouses  so  as  to  obscure 
tJie  city  wall ;  and  -the  channel  was  reduced  in  its  widths 
]6dng  afterwards  filled  op,  the  ditch  was  covered  by  the- 
^vestern  side  of  the  Minories ;  the  back  of  which  being  filv 
IM  by  dnnghrlls,  outhouses,  and  gardens,  were  esteemed  a 
littisance.      Cbmmerce  in  these  places,   as  yrAV  as  many 
Others,  has  occasioned  considerable  improvements ;  for,  on 
this  dangerous  and  filthy  site,  are  now  constructed,  the  con^ 
Yienient  and  elegant  districts  of  AldgUte  parish,  denomi*  * 
9ated  George  Street^  America  Square^  thp  Circus,  and  ther 
Crescent. 

The  approximity  of  the  convent  of  St,  Clare^  so  named 
froni  certain  poor  ladies  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  or  Mi-> 
lioresses,  occasioned  the  eastern  side  of  the  ditpb  to  be  inbav  * 
^iied  ft'oni  ah  early  period.  * 

This  religious  sisterhood  was  fouinfed  by  Blanch,  ^ueen 
df  Navarre,  consort  of  Kdntiund,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
]^ear  1293;  and  from  this  oircumstanee,  when  the  neigh<» 
jsourhood  was  formed  into  a  street,  it  was  calM  The-Mu 
Ttories.' 

father  Ril)tadeniera,  an*  a^rthor  in  great  repute  among 
those  of  tiie  Romafi  Catholic  persuasion,  informs  us»  that 
**  tWs  admirablevhrgin,  light  an^  mother  of  the  poor  re- 
ligions cf  St.  Francis,**  was*  bom  at  Alsise,  in  the  province 
of  Umbria,  in  the  Italian  states,  of  rich  and  noble  parents. 

A  a  8  Being 
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Being  ioetined  to  a  solitary  ]ife;  or,  as  tbe  father  has  it^ 
^^  baring  offered  to  God  her  virginity ,  she  made  great  re- 
sistance to  her  p4rent8,  who  would  Imve  I^r  n^nry."    St.  ^ 
Francis,  having  conversed  with  tbe  danisel,  so  operated- 
upon  her  mind,  that  she  was  soon  induced  to  run  away  from 
ber  parents,  who,  by  the  bye,  were  also  of  the  same  pen* 
suasion ;  and  St.  Francis,  illumined  with  light  from  heaven» 
ordained,  that  having  secretly  quitted  her  father's  house,  he 
would  admit  her  into  his  convent,  and  give  her  the  habit ; 
aud  here  she  enclosed  herself  ^^  for  the  love  of  ber  heavenly 
spouse/'      Not  satisfied  with  running  away  herself,    she 
misled  her  sister  Agnes  to  do  the  same ;  ^*  she  prayed/*  says 
the  father,  ^^for  that  purpose,  and  in  seventeen  days  after, 
her  conversion,  her  request  was  granted  *  /'  and  thus  a 
worthy  family  was  deprived.    We  cannot  enter  into  tb^ 
many  nK>rtifications  which  this  holy  recluse  endur^;  bat 
we  must  say  something  concerning  her  miracles.    \^  One^, 
day  it  happened,  that  there  was  but  one.  loaf  of  bread  in 
the  monastery ;  she  commanded  half  of  it  to  be  given  ia 
alms  to  the  friars,  and  the  other  half  to  be  set  upoi\  the  table 
before  fifty  nuns,  under  her  subjection  ;  St.  Clare  made  ber. 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  aad  be  so  multiplied  the  bread, , 
that  they  all  eatof  it,  and  were  satisfied ;  and  one  night  as  she 
was  in  prayer,  and  melted  into  tears,  tbe  devil  appeared  to 
ber  in  the  shape  of  a  blackamoor,  and  told  her  she  did  not . 
well  to  weep  so  tpuch,  and  she  would  do  better  service  by 
governing  her  monastery,  than  ip.  shedding  so  many  tears : 
she  gave  him  a  suitable  answer,  and  he  fled  from  her.-^ 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  so  struck  with  such  an  abundance 
•f  mortification,  miracles^  and  sanctity,  that  he  wished  to 
canonize  St.  Clare  before  she  was  buried ;  but  upon  the  re- 
monstrance of.  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostiai  the  qanoniasa- 
tiop  did  not  take  place  till  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  IV.  in 
125^9  two  years  after  her  decease. 

The  length  of  this  abbey  was  fifteen  perches  and  seven 
feet  near  unto  the  king's  highway,  as  appears  by  a  deed 
dated  i  503.    In  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  II.  it  was  called 

P  Heace  we  suppose  is  derived  Sts  Agnci  ct  dlarc^  not  k  CUtrt. 

«  tbe 
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*'  the  abbey  of  tbo  Minoresses  of  St.Marjr^  of  the  order  of 
St,  Clare  ;*^  and  in  a  charter  granted  at  that  'time,  there 
were  confirmed  to  it  certain  messuages  in  the  Vintry,  Wood 
Street)  Lad  Lane,  Old  Fish  Street,  and  two  shops  in  Lom<i> 
bard  Street,  Christ  Church  (Cree  Church)  Lane,  and 
Sherburgh  Lane.  These  sisters  had  afterwards  ipany  other 
grants,  more  particularly  Appledurcobme,  in  the  Is)e  of 
Wight;  and  Herteshorne;  in  the* parish  of  St.  MaryMat^ 
fellon,  WhitechapeL  The  yearly  revenue  at  the  INssolu- 
tion  was  418/.  8^.  5d. 

Being  a  spacious  structure,  it  was  inhabited  by  various 
nobles,  and  other  great  men,  by  privilege  from  the  king. 
The  first  possessor  was  Dr,  Clerk,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Welb,  and  master  of  the  rolls ;  who  having  been  sent  am- 
bassador  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  to  apologize  for  Henry*s 
treatment  of  his  sister,  the  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned  in  consequence  of  his  mission ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  Minorite's  church,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Aldgate. 
lu  the  year  1552,  Edward  yL,  granted  the  chief  messuage 
or  ip^nsion,  called  the  Minory  House ^  to  Henry  Grey, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  lady  Jane  Grey;  besides  divers 
bouses  in  London,  belonging  to  the  monastery,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  36/.  1  \s,  Sd\.  to  hold  in  free  soccage  ;  and 
the  mansion  in  capite.-  On  his  attainder  it  revetted  to  the 
crown,  in  which  it  continued  till  the  Restoration,  when 
Charles  II.  granted  it  to  colonel  William  Legge,  who  re-' 
sided  there,  died  in  it  in  1672,  and  was  buried  from  thence, 
with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  adjoining  church;  his  de^ 
sceiidants  of  the  Dartmouth  family  still  continue  to  make' 
that  church  the  place,  of  their  interment*.  It  was  after- 
wards appropriated  for  military  stores,  and  an  armoury; 
^nd  ultimately  separated  into  lesser  tenements. 

*  Peniiaatt 
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On  tht  south  side  of  this  convent' inras  ii  fanb  belonging' 
to  the  sisterhood 9  which,  among  other  of  their  possessions; 
got  into  private  hands:  this  fkriB,  and  and  the  adjdihing 
^  fields,  having  been  purchased  by  one  Trolop.;  and  from  him 
bought  by  a  farmer^  named  Goodman:  the  latter  so 
increased*  his    property,  .  that    he   had    forty    cows    for 

niilking*.  ...  .... 

Fanner  Goodman^s  ^on  let  out  tiie  gsound  for  gfwng 
borse^,  and  for  gardens;  by  which  be. attained  such  pro* 
perty  and  riches,  as  to  give  to  the  land  the  name  which  it 
l^eur^.  to.;.th&  pr^nt  period.  The  ^appellation  of  Fields, 
however,  is  merely  nominal ;  for  this  .  vast  tract  is  covered 
W  MauseU  Prescot,  Leioion,  and  other  considerable  atreetSy 
&c..jraQ3tly.inliabited  by  rich. Jew  merchants. 
.  Whilst  we  are  in  this  quarter^  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
notice,  that  in  Alie  Street,  by  the  Dissenting  meeting  house, 
stood  thq  play  louse,  where  Garrick,  on  the  1 9th  of  Oc- 
tober 1141,  first  gave  proofs  of  those  vast  powers  ^hicb 
afterwards  '^  astonished  and  charmed  the  public.-'  The 
theatre  was  first  built  by  a  Mr.  Odel,  in  1728  ;  and  rebuilt 
in  a  very  expensive  manner  by  Henry  GifTard,  in  113^1 ; 
but,  •  by  means  of  the  liceQ»ng  act,  was  suppressed ;  yet 
jwas^aupported  for  a  few. years  by  evasion,  during  which,  the 
fiiscinating  powers  of  Mr.  Garrick,  drew  such  audiences,  that 
the  whole  line  of  streets  from  Whitechapel  to. Temple- Bar, 
.wi^re' filled  with  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Prescot  Street  boasts  of  the  first  building  dedicated  to  hu-^ 
inanity  and  reformation  ;  the  centre  of  the.  street,  on  the 
*feOurti\Side,  was  occupied  by  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  be- 
fore It  was'  removed  to  its  present  situation  in  Great  Sifrrey 
Bi^ad. 

Littl^  Alie  Street  has  a*  Lutheran  chapel,  where  the  be- 
nevolent and  learned  t)r,  W?ichsel,  was>  for  many  years,,  of- 
ficiating minister.  Of  this  worthy  clergyman  we  have  al- 
l^^y  made  mention  in  our  first  volume,  p.  538,  concerning 

his  benevolent  conduct  towards  the  distressed  Palatines. 

f       .   . .  . 

•.       '  ♦  Sec  Vol.  L  p»  172. 
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'«  By  the  we^fc  end  of  FMscot  Street,  lliroiig^  narrow  alleys* 
ii»  perambulator  is  introduced  into  tbat  theatre  of  second^ 
hand  ciQfDnierce,  called  Rag  Faih.    Ir  the  fullest  hour  of 
btldlncsi  it  i» amusing,  and  probably,  instructive^  to  View  tbi§ 
Wsy  seene  of  vulgarity.    "  The  articles  of  commerce,'* 
obiMves  Pennant,  *'  by  no  means  belye  the  name.    There 
19  no  expressing  the  ppv^tty  of  the  goods  $  nor  yet  theif 
(cheapness.    A  oistibgttiiih^d  merchant,  engaged  witii  a  pur- 
chaser, observing  me  to  look  on  hidi  wit^  great  attention, 
called  out  to  me,  as  his  customer  t»^  goitig  bS  wi^  hfaf 
bargaki,  to  observe  that  ^n,  f&r^  isay^  he,  /  have  dcttuilli/i 
eAfthed  him  for  Jburteen  ptnU  /"    We  may  encrease  th^ 
W^ndeir,  by  retharking,  thkt  fbt  the  more  speedy  circular 
tion  of  this  traffic,  several  ekchai)ges  are  built ;  that  thei*^ 
are  other  shops  of  the  better  sott,  the  outers  of  Which  are 
iflsen  of  property ;  atid  that  the  annual  circulation  of  money, 
by  th^  multitudes  who  frequent  tlie  purlieus  of  Rag  Fair, 
amdtmts  to  50,0007.    Th^  street  ^here  this  fidr  is  daily 
held,  is  properly  Called  Ro^emaf y  Lane ;  on  the  north  side 
of  which,  near  the  w^t  end,  stands  the  Merchant  Taylot^^ 
almshouses  for  fourteen  elderly  Women,  Who  receive  1^.  44*. 
p&t  week,  agreeably  to  the  wlH  of  the  founder ;  and  8/.  1 5i^ 
annually  from  the  Company.    Richard  Rills,  master  of  the 
eotopany,  and  fbtinder  of  Merchant  Taylor's  schobl,  gave, 
in  1598,  certafh  small  c6ttages  tbwards  founding  the  alms' 
houses;  and  alderman  Ratcliffe,  of  the' same  compatiy,  added 
his  benefaction  of  one  hundred  loads  of  timber. 
-  Rosemary  Lane  was   formerly  called  Hog  Laney    arid 
■  reached  to  Whitechapel.    In  the  year  1574,  eight  acres  of 
adjoining  land  were  in  the  possession  of  Benedict  Spinolti^  a 
rich  Italian  merchant,  who  converted  them  to  tenter  grounds 
atid  gardens ;  and  to  display  in  striking  colours  the  estitha-i 
tion  in  which  mercantile  speculations  were  held,  at  such  si 
late  date,  these  eight  acres  were  presented,  i^cau^  the;g 
n^ere  an  anndj/arice  to  the  archers j  and  to  all  the  qiieitC^ 
liege  people ;  and  A  precept  was  awarded  to  the  tenants  and 
occupiers  of  thd  piremises  to  remooe  th^  pales  and  fences, 
'  4'nd  M  buildings  made  thereon  I  * 
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.  Such  an  toTasion  urged  the  inhabitants  to  pfesent  to  ford 
treasurer  Burleigh  the  following  particulars:    ^^  The  sanW 
jGield,  before  it  was  so  conrerted  as  it  then  was^  bad  been  a 
disltinct  piece  of  ground ,  not  common,  nor  never  commonly 
used  by  any  archers,  being  far  unmeet  for  archers  to  shoot 
in,  by  reason  of  standing  puddles,  most  noisome  layMalls, 
and  filthy  ditches  in  and  about  die  same.  '  Also  the  way 
called  Hog  Lane,  was  so  foul  and  deep  in  the  winter  time^* 
that  no  man  could  pass  by  the  same ;  and  in  summer- time 
men  would  not  pass  thereby  for  fear  of  infection,  by  means 
of  the  filthiness  that  lay  there.     So  that  the  presenters  were 
utterly  deceived,  and  not  well  informed  in  their  present* 
mc^ts.    Afterwards  Bepedict  Spinola  bestowed  great  cost 
tod. charges  upon  levelling  and  cleansing  the*  premises,  and 
made  divers  tenter  yards,  by  means  whereof  the  common 
ways  and  passages  about  the  said  eight  acres  were 'greatly 
amended  and  enlarged,    that  all  people  might  well  and 
safely  pass.    And  poor,  cloth  workers  by  the  tenter  yards 
ivere  greatly. relieved:  for  that  of  late  time  divers  tenter 
yards  in  and  about  London  were  decayed  and  pulled  down, 
and  the  ground  converted  to  other  uses.     And,  because  the 
queen  had   lately   by   proclamation    restrained  all  future  * 
buildings  and  incJosures  in  the  suburbs,  they  shewed  that 
these  tenter  yards  and  gardens  were  made  long  before  the 
said  proclamation.''     Such  representations  according  with 
the  prudential  measures  of  Lord  Burleigh,  Spinola  met  no 
further  molestation  in  his  useful  undertakings ;.  and  the  tenteic 
grounds,  till  very  lately,  were  existing  in  and  about  .Good- 
znan's  Fields. 

A  narrow  street  in  Rosemary  Lane,  called  King  Street^ 
forms  a  passage  to  the  Tobacco  Warehouses,  lately  the  Vic- 
tualling Office.  Its'  present  state  is  very  different*  from  its 
antient  designation :  here  stodd  a  magnificent  religious  foun-« 

dation,  denominated  the  New  Abbey. 

> 

Previous  to  our  account  of  tlie  foundation  of  this  abbey, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  1349  John  Cory,  a 
priest,  procured  of  Nicholas,  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
aear  Aldgate^    one  toft  of  ground  near  East  Smithfield^ 

which 
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which  lie  enclosed^  for  the  puq)ose  of  burying  those  who 
died  of  a  new  disease,  called  the  Pestilence*:  this  enclo- 
sure he  denominated  the  churchyard  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  it  was  dedicated  to  that  purpose  by  Ralph  de  Stratford, 
bishop  of  London. 

'  The  year  preceding,  was  that  in  which  Edward'IIL  had 
besieged  Calais ;  after  the  famous  surrender  of  which,  the 
sBionareh,  with  his  queen,  eldest  son,  and  the  prime  of  hia- 
nobility,  returning  by  sea  to  England,  the  fleet  was '  sur-* 

prised  by  a  tempest,  in  which  he  lost  many  of  his  ships,  and 

■'  with 

*^  In  Stow'f  Chronicle,  this  new  disorder  is  peculiarly  described: 
^  There  begsm  amongst  the  East  Indians  and  Tartarians,  in  134S»  a 
certain  pestilence,  which  at  length  waxed  so  general,  infecting  the  mid- 
dle regions  of  the  air  so  greatly,  th^t  it  destroyed  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
Syrians,  Palestinians,  and  the  Grecians,  with  a  wonderful,  or  rather 
incredible  death ;  insomuch  that  those  people,  being  exceedingly  dis- 
mayed with  the  terror  thereof,  consulted  among  themselves,  and  thought 
k  good  to  receive  the' Christian  faith  and  sacraments ;  for  they  had  in- 
telligence that  the  Christians  which  dwelt  on  this  side  the  Greekish  sea, 
were  not  so  greatly  (more  than  the  common  custom  was)  troubled  with 
sickness  and  mortality.  At  length  this  terrible  slaughter  passed  over 
into  those  countries  which  are  on  this  4idc  the  Alps,  and  from  thence  to 
the  parts  of  France,  which  are  called  Hesperia,  and  so  by  order  along 
into  Germany  and  Dutchland.  And  the  seventh  year  after  it  began,  it 
Aame  into  England,  apd  first  began  in  the  towns  and  ports  joining  on 
t)ie  sea  coasts,  in  Dorsetshire,,  where,  even  as  in  other  counties,  it 
made  the  country  quite  void  of  inhabitants,  so  that  there  were  almost 
fione  left  aliyfs. 

From  thence  it  passed  into  Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire,  tnd  evea 
}into  Bristol,  and  raged  in  such  sort,  that  the  G  loucestershif e  men  would 
not  suffer  the  Bristol  men  to  have  any  access  unto  thein>  pr  intp  their 
country,  by  any  means  :  but  at  length  it  came  to  Gloucester*  yea,  «n'd 
^o  Oxford,  and  London  ;  and,  finally,  it  spread  over  all  England ;  and 
fo  wasted  and  spoiled  the  people,  that  sc^rp e  the  tenth  person  of  all  sorts 
was  left  alive  :  when  church  yards  w^re  not  sufficient  and  large  ^ough 
to  bury  their  dead  in,  they  chose  certain  fields  appointee^  fo^  that  pur* 
pose. 

Walter  Manhy,  purchased  a  piece  of  grpund,  called  Spital  Croft,  bf- 
loh^ing  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital^  containing  thineen  acres  and  a 
Yod,  in  which  were  infterred,  d^rin^  the  next  year,  fifty  thousand  per^ 
sons;  and  John  Cory,  enclosed  another  by  East  Smithfield,  for  the  saq^e 
purpose,    Stratford,  bishop  of  London,  dedi9ated  bipth  the  groui^ds. 

Bt>2       '  In 


witb  tbi(  gf e9test Ndiffi^uUy  he  c^me  to  lai^d.  Tb<r  ^ff^t  % 
whtch^  himself,  a  beloved  tonsorty  a  dutiful  soo^  wA  \ 
number  of  faithful  subjects  were  invplyedi  so  agiut^  £dU 
ward's  soui,  that  in  ^e  agony  of  hji^  heart,  this  great  W)ir-«e 
rior,  the  subduer  of  kingdoms,  prostrate^  hin^self  in  sup« 
]^ipation  to  Heaven;  and  vowecl  that  if  ^  ^niigbt}^ 
deigned  to,  rdieve  hin^  from  sqch  imminent  perils,  he 
evince  his  gratitude  by  the  foiindation  of  a  structure 
cated  to  religious  wQra|)ip.  However  the  king  might  havo 
resolved,  the  promised  token  of  gratitude  did  not  commeaco 
j^ll  ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  nation  was  nearly  depo« 
Bulated  byr  the  pfaigue.   '  i  '  ' 

'  In  1359,'  Edward  having  obtained  the  consent  of  tbS 
prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  an  abbey 
of  Cistertian,  or  white  monks,  which  he  dedicated  to  St« 
Mary  of  Graces,  ^Mn  remembrance  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  whom  he  had 
bftjsn  called  upon,  and  f6und  helpfiil  to  him  hy  sea  and 
land,  in  wars,  and  other  perils;  and  therefore  ordered  this 
|iouse  to  be  called  The  King^sfree  Chapel  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  of  Graces j  in  memory  of  those  graces  or  £Eivoun 
which  he  had  received  from  her.*' 

Edward  granted  the  ttianors  of  Gravesend^    Leybourn^ 
Leach,  Wattingbury,  Gore,  Parrock,  and  Bykenore,  with* 

In  Norwich,  no  lets  than  thirty  seven  thousand  one  hundrA 
and  four  persons,  besides  Mendicants  and  Dominicans;  and  in  Yar«' 
mouth,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  two ;  to  that  the  living,  which' 
Wat  previously, worth  seven  Hundred  marks^  was  reduced  to  ^(SLJiet 
^ar/  ''  What  time  this  pestilence  had  wasted  all  England,  the  Scots 
gready  rejoicing,  mocked,  and  sware  oft  times,'*'  By  the  vile  death  of 
the  Englishmen  I '  but  the  tword  of  <3od's  wrath,  shie  and  consumed 
the  Scots  in  no  less  numbers  than  it  did  the  other.  It  also  wasted  the 
Welshmen,  and  within  a  while  passed  over  into  Ireland;  where  it  de* 
ttroyed  a  great  number  of  English  people  that  dwelt  there  (  but  .sQcb  at 
vrere  right  Irish  bom,  that  d\^elt  in  the  hilly  country,'  it  scarcely 
touched,  so  that  few  of  them  died  thereof."  This  terrible  calamity 
commenced  in  1348,  a^d  continued  in  one  place  or  other  of  these  realms 
txai357.   '  .        •  •"   .  •    •  .■■.'.      V       •* 

/  tbehr 


d|^r.«fipi»it6ntnce9»  and.  tb^  f^lffawBOQi  of  tbcif  wnsffX 
^us^e$,  t^ep  )wd»iR  3i|frey,  &c.  t«  fedffia^,  f or  tbei 
ettdowmeqt  of  this  abbf^y  pf  ^>  H^ry^dd^CSir^^im,  iprbictifapi 

Tb^SQ  fl^fiees,  in  conpUwce  will}  hi%  wiU;  cooveyed  alt 
tbe  pieiqisef  to  tbq  abbot  wd  n^Qi^s,  foiP  a  t;ienn  of  years,  tq 
t]aic  lpte^t  tbat  tb^y  migbt  be  givaa  by  (laqg  Ripbard  II,  Uf 
moctmaiQ  to  tb^m  fot  ever.  Tbey  aftec  warda  gcant(Bd  tbeiir 
Interest  in  the  xnanors  at  a  certaiq  yearly  seaty  to  Si|r 
gimoa  Burley,  of  whom  we  have  ^»adeqieatiaQ»  in  Lei4aa« 
^aU  Street ;  w^p,  having  forfeited  them  firith  bis  life,  ^ 
Yv^y  by  hi9  letters  patent,  in  the  t^e}ftb  year  of  bi$  reign^ 
ajt  thQ  petition  of  the  abbot  and  convent,  granted  |q  themi 
the  reqts  and  profits,  as  a  sufficient  endowment,  ^ntil  fafi 
^ould  otherwise  provide  for  tbem*  Aft^  which,  by  other 
lettep  patent,  in  bis  twenty-second  year,  he  granted  aU  tbi^ 
original  doqiains,  to  hold  in  pure  and  perpetual  ^jboas  fof 
ever,  for  the  performance  of  the  religious  purposes  therein 
|hentioned,  and  he  gave  licence  to  the  surviving  fpoffees  of 
lEdward  III.  to  release  these  manors  and  lands  to  thep;i  *» 

At  the  final  dissolnttpn  of  monasteries,  the  lands  and  re« 
venues  having  been  given  to  the  king,  for  cv^r,  he  gnuited 
it  to  Sii;  Arthur  Darcy,  second  son  of  Tbotnas  Lord  DarcjS 
who  was  bcfheaded  in  die  reign  of  Henry ;  but  who,  on  the' 
family  honours  being  restored,  was  employed  in  the  wars 
against  Scotland.  He  executed  tliese  orders  so  punctually , 
s&d  so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he  waa  made  go. 
yernor  of  Jeney ;  and  after  be  bad  possession  of  the  dis- 
solved abbey,  he  entirely  demolished  it.  The  greatest  pai$ 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Victualling  Office,  and  th^ 
adjoining  grounds  converted  to  smaller  tenements.  On  the 
removal  of  the  Victualling  Office  to  Somerset  Hpv^^  ^ 
premises  were  occupied  by  tohaceo  warebotfses.  These  also 
are  givhig  way  to  the  foundation  of  an  extensire  buil^n^^ 
about  to  be  eonstmcted  for  Trii;  MikTi  which  i^  to  be  re^ 
inoved  from  the  Tower,  where  it  has  subsisted  for  ages ;  x^ 
room  of  which  the  site  of  the  Mint^  in  the  Tower,  is  1;o  b^ 
pccupied  by  barracks. 

*  Dugdak  IbnflstUQn  AngUcanmn. 
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Proceeding  to'Ea^  Smithfield^  we  find  that  here  was  an* 
tiefttly  a  fair  fifteen  days,  from  the  eve  of  Pentecost  to'  the 
octaves  of  Trinity,  granted  by  Henry  III  in  1229;  and/  for 
this  purpose,  the  king  •issued  his  briefs  to  the  ifaerifis  of 
Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Kent,  Worcester,  York,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  as  well  as  to  the  mayor  and  fherifis  of  London,  by' 
which,  tbelaHer  weretoprodaiih  the  fair,  throughout  the  whole 
bailiwick ;  causing  all  merchants  of  their  bailiwick  alfo  to 
know,  that  they  might  Jecurely  come  to  the  fair.  •  We  have 
before  had  occasion  to  ipeak  of  the  extortions  ufed  by  this 
monarch,  it  was  therefore^  necessary  that  the  above  pfovifo 
should  be  particularly  Ipecified  in  the  writ,  the  necessity  of 
which  might  have  induced  the  continuation  of  such  specifir 
cation  in  future  instruments  of  the  same  kind« 
'  In  this  neighbourhooii  was  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Geoffrey 
de  Magnavilla  *,  (corruptly  Maudevill)  in  tho  time  of  king 
Stephen. 

♦  This  Geoffrey,  fteward  of  Normandy  by  defccnt  from  hi*  mother- 
wai  sent  T)y  king  Stephen,  with  Gilbert  earl  of  Clare,  to  quell  the 
rebellion  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  which  had  been  fomented  by  Baldwin  de 
Kivers,  and  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely.  Being  also  conftable  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  he  wm  raised  from  a  baron  to  be  earl  of  Essex,  but  thef*~ 
emprett  M^nd,  having  bribed  him  to  her  interest  by  latge  dotiations  and 
privileges,  stich  as  th^  fqrtificaitiq]:i  of  his  cafUes  at  pleasure,  the  ofRce  of 
hereditary  chief  juftice  of  Essex,  and  a  confirmation  y)  ):\\^  qT  ^he  shriev* 
alty  of  that  county  and  Hertfordshire,  the  fteNvardship  of  Normandy, 
end  the  shrievalty  of  London  and  Middlesex,  he  deserted  the  caufe  of 
king  Stephen,  o£'  which  the  latter  having  notice,  seized  the  earl  in  the 
court*  tlien  at  St.  Albans  >  nor  cQuldjie  obtain  his  liberty  till  he  had 
yielded  up  the  Tower  of  London,  and  hiscaftles  of  Walden  and  Pieshey^ 
So  inuch  was  he  reduced  in  his  circumstances  by  ^ese  seizures,  that  he 
•became  a  depredator;  he  invaded  the  demesne  lands  of  his  sovereign,  ^ 
well  a^  private  property,  and  plundered  the  abbies  of  St.  Alban  and 
IRamsey ;  the  latter  he  surpnzed'in  the  night,  and  expelling  the  religious, 
told  their  i^eligious  ornaments,  with  the  price  of  which,  he  rewarded  his 
adherents,  and  fortified  :he  church.  Such  acc.umulated  outrages  urged 
his  public  excommunication ;  and  ^saving  committed  additional  enorjni^ 
ties,  whilst  he  besieged  the  castle  of  Burwell,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  h^ 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  an  arrow,  whilst  he  was  passing  without 
his  helmet  on  account  of  heat, 

.    •      Fron\ 
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*-  From  East  Smithfield  a  narrow  circuitous  lane  leads  to  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  where  stood  the  great  Breweries,  dr  a9 
ealled  by  the  anlient  maps,  the  Bere  Hcu/e.  This  part  of 
public  fustenance,  was  subject  to  regulation  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIL  who,  in  1492  licenced  John  Merchant, 
a  Fleming,  to  export  fifty  tuns  of  Ale,  calM  Berre  :^nA 
.  in  tlie  same  reign,  one  Geffry  tyate,  probably  a  king^  officery 
spoiled  the  brew  houses  at  St.  Catharine^s  twiqe,  eSihev  £ojr 
sending  too  much  abroad  unlicenced,  or  forr  brewing  it  tsoo 
weak  for  home  consumption.  The  demand  for  this  ariticb 
from  foreign  parts,  encreased  to  a  high  degree ;  in  tbe^reigii 
of  Elizabeth,  five  hundred  tuns  we^e  exported  at  once,  for  the 
queen^s  use ;  pro\>ably  for  the  service  of  her  army  in  the  Lo\$f 
Countries,  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  to  Embden,  thced 
hundred  to  Amsterdam,  and  again  eight  hundred  to  Ejnbden* 
There  ^^eems  at  this  period  to  have  been  a  free  exportattoof^ 
except  when  checked  by  proclamation,,  on  account  of  tba 
scarcity  of  corn ;  but  even  then  it  was  permitted  by  roya( 
$cence*.  .       •       ;i: 

One  of  the  most  conficlerable  brewers  of  the  laft  reign>  waa 
Humphry  Parsons,  £fq.  twice  lord  mayor.  This  gentleman, 
upon  a  hunting  party  with  Lewis  XV.  being  mounted  on  4 
spirited  English  courfer,  contrary  to  thp  politejfe  pf  the  then 
French  court,  outstripped  the  reft  of  the  cpmpany ,  and  was 
£rst  in  at  thq  death.  His  majefly  enquiring,  who  that  gen- 
tleman was ;  one  of  his  adulating  attendants,  indignantly  an- 
swered, that  he  was  *^  un  Chevalier  de  Midte:\  The  king, 
however,  entering  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Parfons,  asked; 
the  price  of  his  horse;  which,  the  chevalier^  with  true^ 
]K>Iitenes,  answered  was  beyond  any  price,  otherwise  **  than> 
his  majffijfs  acceptance^  The-  horfe  was  delivered,  and 
ever  afterwards  chevalier  Parfons  had  the  honour  of  ferving 
the  French  nation  with  his  extract  of  Malte,  exclufively  of 
any  other. 

^* Pennant,  The  same  author,  from  "Customs,  &c.  lof  Lbndbir,"* 
printed  by  Pyn«on,  about  1521,  has  furbished  us  with  the  receipt  fo^ 
ihaiuagM/  boasted  British  liquor :  *<  x  quarters  rndte^ii  quatieri!whe<steir 
ii  quarters  potes,  ai  jxiuad -weighs  tf  h^ppyi,  to  m^e  fc.  parrels  pf^ 

,      •     ,  Bdfore 
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Bofoif^  w^  dismiss  this  part  of  our  fubjec^^  it  will  be  oeees^ 
tar  J  to  xnak^  a  few  observations  on  the  jurisdiftioti  of  the  city 
df  London  witbin  th^e  precincts^  iiA  it  fohnerly  did^  atod 
atiU  ought  to  exist. 

Id  Qiif  first  yoluiQciy  p.  61..ixi^ti6n  is  niade  of  the  solce^ 
denominated  Ki^ighteti  Guilds  The  object  we  have  in  view^ 
xendofis  it  necessary^  that  a  more  diffuse  accoudt  ^ould  be 
given  in  tbi^  plaoe^ 

r  It-appdU9»r  aft  w^Mve  before  stated^  th^t,  in  the  reign 
ef  king  £dga3r>  .thirteen*  knights,  well  beloved  by  the  king 
and  realm^  fpr  the  servides  they  had  achieved,  Requested  a 
certain  desolate  portion  of  land,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city^ 
with  the  liberty  of  a  guild>  or  fraternity  for  even  On  thel 
feUoidng  condiitions,  their  requ^  was  granted :  *^  That  each 
•f  them  flmiild  victoriously  accomplish  three!  combats,  one 
abov^tfaerground,  one  under  the  ground,  and  one  undet  thr 
water;''  and  that: after  this,  they  should,  at  a  certain  day,  ia 
Xast  9mi)hfield,  run  with  spe^ra  against  all  com^E^t  The' 
monarch  named  this  tract  Knighten  Guild,  and  founded  it 
as  follows :  From  AMgate  to  the  place,  where  the  bars  are 
BOW  iixed,  on  the  East ;  notthemly,  to  Bishopsgate ;  and 
southward  tothe  river  Thames,  and  as  far  into  the  water,  a^ 
il  borsemarr  entering  the  same,  might  ride  at  low  water,  and*^* 
throw  his  spear.  So  that  all  East  Smithfield,  with  the  right 
8idi»  of  the  street  to  Dodding  pond,  (now  St.  Cath^ne'a 
dock)  into  the  Thames,  and  also  the  hospital  of  St.  Catharine, 
with  the  mills,  that  werefonnded  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  ; 
be^des  the  outward  stonewall,  and  the  Tower  ditch,  were 
ril  esteemed  te  be  in  this  see  and  liberty. 

Their  descendants  having  given  this  domain  to  the  prior  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ^  he  was  constituted  by  these  meana,  not 
only  the  superior  of  a  religious  as'sembly,  but  in  consequcmce* 
of  such  acquisition,  an  alderman  of  London ;  so  that  it  ap^ 
pears,  the  privileges  of  the  city  were  duly  preserved  |  for 
the  prior  and  his  successors  being  then  seized  of  the  soke,  as 
9k  paH  of  the  suburb,  and  within  the  liberties  of  the  city, 
wine  adnatted,  as  aideroMn^  and  sat  in  court,  atteodedthQ 
niayor,'  and!  rode.  with. tb«*otJicc  aldermen,  clothed  in  the 
wual  habiliments  of  ofhcc;  uU  the  dissolution  of  tlielioose 
*  .3  in 
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tn  1531 ;  after  which  the  dignity  was  supported  by  a  tcm* 
poral  citizen  elected  by  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  ward^ 

These  various  privileges  aoct  boundaries  were  acknbw« 
lodged  and  confirmed  by  se^Feral  English  monarchs,  the  right 
being  Contested  by  the  city,  and  allowed  against  all  in- 
vaders of  their  propertjr ;  arid  tbey  enjoyed^  among  other 
libertiesi  belonging  to  the  citizens  pf  London,  and  ratified  by 
divers  parliaments,  *«  That  no  airrest,  attachment,  or  exe- 
cution, should  be  m^e  by  any  offidfers  6P  tljie  king  within 
the  said  liberty,  either  by  writ  or  without  writ ;  but  onfy  by 
the  officers  of  (he  city.    That  the  inhabitants  of  Portsoken, 
and  the  Tower/^  were  to  Ibc-implejideid  ofily  in  tlie  courts  of 
^he  City,  for  all  matters,  causes,  a^d  coniracts,  howsoever 
arising.     Th|it  the  Tower  hsid  no  j)roper  court  of  its  owh^ 
but  only  the  court  of  iJ^e  barony  whiph  is  no  court  of  re^ 
Corel,  as  appears  by  various  i^ecbr^scXeitfnliAfed  in  tlieKihg^s 
Bench.      That  when  any  hiurder  or  aroirtihg'  Inrd  heefc 
'    within  the 'sald^ hospital  of  St.  Catharine^'  of  Ihfe  Tower,  the 
City  officer^  uttached  the  malefactors^  withifi  the  Tbwer; 
potwitlistandin^'thai  (he  king  himself  sometime^  hippendi 
p  he  present  VJithtn  the*  said  Toxvcr  \  ^iiA'hii^tMx^^ 
said  men,    so  arreste<J,'  into  i^ome  of  -  the  king^ '  pVison$ 
^mthin  the  City.    That,, Vfhen  thq  justices  itrnet^tit  have  used 
to  come  to  kee(^,a«sizes  in  th^  Tower,  the  officers  hate  had 
the  Jceeplng  both  of  the*  inner  and  outer  gatris  of  the  sU4 
Tower  ;  j\hd,  that  nothing  Ws  executed  tvithta  the  Towdr, 
whiph  pertained  i^  the  office  of  a  serjeaurt,  bu^  by  the  sci'* 
vants  pf  th^  City:    That  tlie  sh^rifl^  of  Londori  have  had 
the  cUa^'g0of  all  the  prisons  ivk  the'Tb^r,  sa  ofteti  as  thei' 
said  justipe'^  itinerant  had  opme,  as'  appears  by  the  matiy| 
rolls  of  pje^  of  the  cn)wnx  and  of  the  sai^  itin^fSfi^t  yaa^ 
tices.'^  *  .  .    .  ^     •     '  '    r 

These  valuable  privil^es,  by  violence  on  bne  si(^&,  aiuf 
t>y .  ncgtcet  aiic^  co/npljance  oi\  the  other^'  h^v^^  Ipng  ^ihi^ei 
been  abolished. *.     '  .         ; 

*  Returning  towards  Tower  Hiffl,  oyetf  \hiL  Vrfiodcn.  liridgrf 
wluqh  cross^  the  .dock,  in  a.sipall  enclosure  denbrninated* 
^.Catharine's  square,  st9,ais.tM'<ql/(egiafe  churcA  i^ 

Vot. ti.' ' No,  3$; ••  '      ^-c-i;  -     "•  •'  ♦■■    -sf; 
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THE  hospitaJf'.-vViitli  its  precincts,  liberties,  and  p^:^ 
jicuUrly  tbe.pfjrislt  church,  isrcctont^cl  ia  the  bills  of  morr 
,a^ty.  ^mqng  '\he  qut-piirishes  iii  Middlefcx;  bqt  as  Stoiv, 
an4.otherf,  (uive  pithily  proved  it.  to  beloDg  to  Portsoteij 
ward,  we  (Iftacrtbe  the  whole  i|^  this  place,  as  part  of  the 
liberti^  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  situated ,  on  the  east 
side  o£  the  Tower,  and  upon  the  qortli  bank  of  the  Thames. 
I,  I^istqmRS  seen}  to  have  mistaken  its  original  foundatioa; 
toine  coQtendii\g  that  honour  to  belong  to  Maud,  queen  to 
i^ijig  ^phen  {,  whilst  othei^  are  equally  strenuous  for 
£leanc^,  widow  of  Henry  III. ;  the  preference  is  certainly 
clue  to  the  former. .  By  the  consent  of  hejr  husband,  in  the 
year  U48,  she  founded,  atid  richly  endowed  an  hQspital  de- 
dicated to  St.  (^latharine,  in  pure  and  perpetual  aluis,  for  tlie 
repose  of, the  souls  of  her  son  Baldwin,  and  her  daughter 
^latilda ;  who,  dying  in  her  life  time,  were  bo(Ii  buried  in. 
the  church  of  Trinity  priory  ;  and  she  obtained  the  ground[ 
•n  which  it  .was  built,  of  that  priory,'  with  a  mill :.  in  ex- 
change for  which,  she  gave  a  yearly,  sum  of  6/.  out  of  the 
manor  of  Bracctiing,  in  Hertfordshire.  Her  foundation 
coasisted  of  a  master,  brothers,  sisters,  and  othier  poor  per- 
spns.  , 

The  perpetual  custody  of  this  hospital-  was  bestowed  by 
tie  queen,  on  Trinity  Priory,  being  at  that  tiipe  the  richest 
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mnd  most  respectable  in  Londou  :  slie,  however^  reserved  to 
berself  and  the  succeeding  queens  of  JEngland,  the  noml* 
nation  of  the  master,  ok*  custos  of  die  hospHal,  upon  every 
vacancy.  *  The  grant  wa^  confirmed  by  the  king,  queen^ 
'and  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  with  the  sanc« 
tion  of  pope  Alexander.  II. ;  to  this^  William  de  Ypres,  a. 
short  time  afterwards,  added  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land, 
called  £dredes-hede,  since  denominated  Queenbithe,  to  the; 
priory,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of 
520/.  to  this  hospital. 

The  prior  and  convent  having  enjoyed  the  custody  of 
St.  Catharine*s  hospital  for  the  space  oi  one  hundred  and 
^ven  years,  were  displaced,  and  the  hospital  idissolved  iu 
the  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  manner.  An  abstract  of  thesa. 
extraordinary  proceedings  may  be  amusing  at  this  di&tancii 
#f  time. 

^'  In  the  thirty.ninth  of  Henry  III.  John  de  Totynge,  prior^ 
and  some  of  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity >  appeared  at 
Westminster  before  William  de  Kilkenny,  lord  chancellor^ 
Thoanas  Lovell,    lord  treasurer,    and    btfaers^    in  a  suit 
brought  against  them  by  one  Stephen,  a  clerk,  by  virtue^of 
a  suit  from  queen  Alienore,  concerning  their  right  to  the, 
perpetual  custody  of  this  hospital.    In  their  defence  thejf- 
exhibited  not  only  the  charters  of  king  Stephen  and  queqoi, 
Maud ;  ;but  a  more  recent  one  by  the  present  appellant^tf 
busband,  and  tbdr  various  confirmations.    They  likewise 
produced  an  antient  composition  entered  into  between  thecfir 
and  the*  hospital,  of   St.  Catharine,    by  whicli  .  tliey    had 
granted  thirty-four  shillings  and  fourpence,  in  small  rents^ 
within    divers    parishes    of   London,    in    consideration    of 
twenty*nine  marks  stei*Jing,  paid  them  in  money  by  thq  said 
hospital  for  an  annual  service  of  fourpence.    These  states 
ments  appeared  so  just  to  the  judges,  that  they  unanimously, 
decreed  in  favour  of  the  monastery." 

Not  being  able  to  succeed  with  the  judges,  the  conscien-^ 
tious  Alien9re  issued  a  mandate  to  Ralph  Hardel,  mayor  of 
Loitdon;  that  an  inquisition,  in  the  nature  of  a  2uo  War-  1 

rmioy  might  be  tak^  before  h'uB  and  %\\  the  aldermen., 
ti  ...  Cc  2  But 
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But  the  queen  wa^  equalfy  unsuccessful  v^iA  iixi  tngi^ 
tracy,  for  their  unanimous  verdict  was  very  pointed  and  p^ 
rtjmptory.  They  returned,  **  that  the  custody  of  this  hos* 
pital  did  then  belong,  and  al^i^ays  had  belonged,  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity,  from  the.  time  of  king 
Stephen  to  that  day,  39  Henry  IIL*' 

The  temporal  laws  being  ineffectual  for  the  purpose 
which  the  queen  intended,  she  wrote  a  letter  tc^  Folk  Bas* 
set,  bishop  of  London ;  wherein  she  set  fortb-^  ^^that  the 

Satronagf^  of  the  hospital  had  belonged  to  her  and  her  pre* 
ecessdrs ;  that  it  was  become  destitute  of  all  discipline,  and 
the  goods  thereof  wasted  by  the  prior  and  canons  of  tho 
Holy  Trinity,  whom  she  had  often  by  letters  desired  to  re« 
i^ore  what  they  bad  unjustly  purloined,  and  to  repair  tho 
delapidations  they  bad  occasioned ;  all  which  lett^s -proving- 
ineffectual,  she -prayed  the  bishop  that  he.would^  for  tlm 
honour  of  God  and  St,  Katharine,  make  propet*  inquisitions 
concerning  the  damages,  grievances,  &c.  and  the  detention* 
of  the  charters  and  seals  of  the  said  hospital,  by  good  and 
honest  men  of  the  city  of  London,  as  well  clerks  as  laymen^ 
that  the  truth  might  appear,  and  the  monks  be  compelled , 
by  law,  to  do  what  they  had  refused  at  ber  request ;  that  the 
persons  foun<l  guilty  might  be  removed,  and  justice  done  to 
all  parties:  she  further  prayed  the  bisbop  to  restore  thi^ 
house  to  God  and  St.  Katharine  entire,  and  free  ^om  all  en^ 
eumbrances ;  and  appointed  one  Stephen,  a  brother  of  this^ 
iiouse,  to  act  as  her  attorney/' 

To  prove  the  queen's  desire  at  obtaining  possession,  the 
subsequent  irrelevant  examination  by  the  bisbop  is  v^y  re« 
markable.  ^ 

**  On  St.  Giles's  day,  )257,  the  bishop,  attended  hy 
many  other  great  men,  visited  this  hospital;  having  pre* 
viously  cited  the  prior  and  several  of  the  canons  to  appear 
before  him,  to  answer  such  questions  as  be  should  propound 
to  them.  On  their  appearance,  he  demanded  of  them  what 
temporal  right  they  had  in  the  said  hospital  ?  to  which  they 
answered,  that  they  had  the  same  right  over  the  brotheor 
>nd  sisters  of  this  hospital^  as  they  had  oyer  others  of  their 

brq(bei9 
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Vrochers  kt  difllereht-  ^ce^,  who  all  received  \hef  ttsSnts  of 
their  order  in  chapcery  and  took  their  respective  daths  be- 
fore the  prior  afid  convent. 

»  ^'  Being  asked  ^Mm,  spiritual  right  they  had  ?  they  an« 
iweredy  that  they  had  a  spiritual  right  by  reason  of  their 
{Parochial  right,  because  the  said  hospital  was  situated  ia 
their  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Aldgate,  and  upon  their 
wen  land.  Moreover,  that  whatever  spiritual  right  they" 
had  in  the  said  hosyital,  they  had  it  by  grant  from  the 
bishop  of  London.  And  being  questioned  by  the  said  bishop 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  they  had  this  spiritual  right  ?  it 
was  asserted,  that  he  himself  had  appointed  the  present 
priory  who  was  legally  constituted  such  and  in  as  ample  41 
m^ner  as  ayiy  of  his  predecessors.  To  which  the  bisiiop 
replied  that  all  this  was  true.  He  then  ehquircd  why  the 
Mtid  monks  had  placed  one  of  their  own  body  at  the  head  of 
this  hospital?  They  said,  that  finding  the  brothers  of  this 
hospital  used  to  get  drunk,  and  quarrel  every  day^  they  had 
constituted  one  of  their  own  body  master,  in  order  to  re- 
form them,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  Religion,  so* 
briety,  and  devotion/' 

This  plain  statement  did  not  operate  on  the  bishop*^ 
'mind;  he  had  received  his  instructions  froni  the  higher 
powers,  and  was  determined  to  act  accordingly ;  he,  there* 
fore,  without  further  process,  removed  their  canon  from  th% 
mastft^bip  of  this  hospital,  and  inhibited  the  prior,  and 
convent,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  from  ever 
4Uter  intermeddli'ng  with  the  custody  of  the  said  hospital ; 
he  likewise  inhibited  the  brothers  and  sisters,  under  the 
ttme  penalty,  firom  obeying  the  said  prior  in  any  thing  ; 
«nd  imffijediately  granted  the  custody  and  mastership  of  this 
faosjN^,  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  to  one  Gilbert^  a 
chaplain  of  the  house;  and  be  obliged  tlie  brothers  and 
sisters  to  renounce,  upon  oath,  all  obedience  to  the  prior^ 
under  pain  of  ecdesiadtical  censure.  This  just  decision 
contmued  till  the  bishop's  death  in  1261..  His  successor^ 
Ijeory  de  Wyngehftoi,  at  the  suggestion  of  Alicnore,  went 

dQotber  wa/  to  work  with  the  prior  and  opavent.    In.iS6i^ 

s  having. 
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having  called  to  his  assistaiiGe  Rotert  Cbansey  bi8bo|>  ot 
Carlisle^  and  Egidius  de  Bridport^  bishop  of  Sali6bUfyy«n4« 
other  great  meti  df  thd  queen^s  council^  they  sent  f or  jth^ 
prior,  and  some  of/ the  canons.  Upon,  their,  appearance 
they  were  desired  unanimously  to  consent  to  the  remmcia-* 
ii'on  of  tlieir  right  to  the  (^ustody  of.  this  hospital  into  thd- 
^  hands  of  the  queen.  This  occasioned  much  altercation,  but 
the  bishops  and  the  noblemeh  having  all  firmly  asserted  that 
if  the  monks  refused  to  comply,  t^ey  might  incur  th^ 
king's  displeasure,  and  that  the  king's  will  had  the  force  of 
law ;  tl)c  prior  was  so  much  ijitimidated  by  this  declaration 
that  he  agreed  to  the  surrender.,  in  their  presence,  by  wori 
of  mouth  only.  r 

la  consequence  of  this  the  three  bishops  granted,  m^ 
der  their  several  seals,  their  letters  testimonial,  declaring  th» 
free  sufTender  to  queen  Alienorc  of  all  the  right  the  said 
prior  and  convent  had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  by  these  racan^^ 
this  antient  hospital  of  St.  Katharine  and  the  estates  therepf 
came  into  the  queen's  possession,  who  did  not  suppress  it  till 
some  years  after. 

In  the  year  1267,  pope  Urban  the  IVtfa,  by  bis  bul), 
endeavoured  (but  without  eifect)  to  prevail  upon  queen 
Alienore  to  reinstate  the  said  prior  and  convent  in  the  cus* 
tpdy  of  this  hospital. 

The  crafty  queeu  having  thus,  by  her  unjust  behaviour^ 
compelled  the  rich  monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  surn^der 
into  her  hands  the  custody  of  the  former  hospital  of  St.K,a-i 
thertne,  together  with  all  the  revenues  thereof,  and  being 
DOW  becpme  the  widow  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  diseolvecl 
it,  and  founded  here  the  present  royal  hospital^  dedicated^ta 
the  same  saint,  for  a  master,  three  brothers  chaplains,#and 
three  listers,  ten  poor  women  called  bedes  rvomen,  and  nix 
poor  scholars. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  fapiout 
bermetic  philosopher,  llaimond  Lulle%.  resided  in  thishos^ 

pitalj 

•  Rilmond  Lulle,  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  born  in  1^6*  Ht  wat 
^msid^red  in  his  owa  time  at  lucb  a  prodigy  of  teaming  and  icieni^e, « 

that 


•pital  ;*  is  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  bis  "  Testameni^  eon- 
taining  his  Practice  of  Alkeniyi''  at  the  conclusion  of 
"jvhich  he  says,  ^  that  he  made  it  in  the  chirche  of  Seynta 
Katerine  nexte  London,  towards  the  partie  of  the  castell 
afor  theThamyse,  reigning  the  king  Edward  of  Wodstok, 
ty  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England ;  in  the  handa  qf 
whom  we  putte  in  kepyng  by  will  of  God  the  present  teg. 
tament,  in  the  year  after  the  Incarn^cion  1332,  with  all  hys 
Volnmns,  which  have  been  naibed  in  the  present  testament.** 

Another  principal  lienefactress  to  this  hospital  was  Phi* 
lippa  of  Hainault,- queen  to  Edward  Ilf.  She  founded  a 
chaiitry,  and  gave  10/.  in  \^vAi  per  annum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  additional  chaplain,  besides  varioos  manors  in 
Kent  and  Herts. 

•  The  charter  and  statutes  of  queen  Philippa,  for  the  rcgu- 
tion  of  the  hospital,' contain,  among  other  things,  tlife  co- 
lour and  mariner  for  the  vfesture  of  the  brethrcfj  and  sisters : 
an  account  of  their  diet,  stipend,  number  of  daily  masses^ 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  other  Internal  regulations  of  tho 
house.  She  also  directed  that  all  savings  out  of  the  hospital 
revenues,  and  such  benefactions  as  might  afterwards  be  ob- 
tained, should  be  laid  out  towards  finishing  the  church,  be- 
gun some  years  before  by  William  de  Erldesby^  to  which 
she  had  liberally  contributed;  but  dying  in  1309,  Jiad  not 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  good  endeavours  accom- 
plished. 

In  1412,  John  de  Hermesthorp,  formerly  master,  left 
estates  at  Grcenhithe,  in  Kent,  as  a  legacy  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital.  Henry  V.  cbnfirmed  10/.  yearly  out 
of  the  Haiiaper  office,  for  the  endowment  of  the  chantry  of 

tliat  he  wa^  honoured  with^  the  title  of  Doctor  lUnminatuu  Hi$  Iqgic  and 
art  of  memory,  have  been  particularly  celebrated,  but  are  found  not  to 
deserve  commendation.  After  applying  himself  to  every  branch  of  sci* 
cncc,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  character  of  a  missionary,  by  being  ttonied 
in  Mauritania,  whither  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  His  death  happened  in  March  1315,  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  ond 
)if s  body  was  carried  to  Majorca,  \vhere  tie  was  honoure^l  as  a  m^rtyr^-^ 
Biograjjhical  Dictionary,        \ 
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6t.  Fabiaa,    and  St.  Sebastian,   founded  by  Edirtfl^  IS» 
Henry  VI.  yras  also  ^  great  benefactor. 

But  the  most  considerable  was  Thomas  de  Beckhampton  *, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1443 ;  who,  upon 
his  appointiiij^t  to  ^e  ipas|:er,  finding  the  reyenue  insu& 
cient  to  fpfuntain  the  inemhers,  Qbtgiqp4  ^  chapter  of  ^riTi- 
lege  to  the  fo^owing  purport : 

^<  I'he  precincts  of  tb^ hospital  wei^  pertained,  and  de. 
ii^lared.  exempt,  free,  and  quit  from  all  jurisdiction  secular 
9nd  ecclesiastical,  pxcept  that '  of  the  lord  chancellor  of 
England.  .All  priviloges^  libeiFties,  apd  imn)unitie&,  for* 
merly  granted,  wpre  confirmed.  A  fair  was  granted  to  be 
held  Mppn  Tower  Hill,  fqr  twftnty-one  days  yearly,  from  thck 
first  of  St  James,  then  nesct  ensuing ;  and  a  court-leet,  wit^ 
view  of  frankpledge,  within  the  hospital  limits.  7h^  cliat^ 
tels  .of  felpus  and  fugitires,  and  fiQ  manner,  of  yr^yi'A  ^x^ 
strays,  and  .gQpd§,  called  maw-opera  -^y  aU  fi^e^  i^\  V^^ 
pas3,  and  other  ipisdeeds  whatever.;  cognizance  of  ^fi 
pleas ;  the  assise  of  bread,  winejr  and  beer  ;  q«4tting  thei^ 
of  all  manner  of  aid^,  $ubsidie8,  cpntributions,  quotas,  and 
talliage$ ;  and  discharging  the  hospital  from  the  payment  <^ 
any  clerical  tenth,  subsidyi  ^r  imposition,  The  master^ 
brothers,  at^i  sisters,  and  their  si^ccessoicsa  wei^e  allowed  as^ 
many  writs  as  they  shquld  see  necessary  tQ  proi^iecute  ii^ 
their  name,  in  chancery^  o^".  any  other  court,  ^yit^9\^t  fee ; 
and,  finally,  although  they  and  their  succip^oni  shoulc^ 
hereafter  not  use;  or  should  abuse  iiny  of  tha  aforesaid  li-^ 
berties,  &C.4  nevertheless  it  should  be  lawful  foy.  the, ^me 
master,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters,  to  enjoy  anc^  u^e  the!: 
s^e  liberties,  franchises,  and  iihmunities  \  sudi  non-ii^ 
or  abusing  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.'' 

Jofcn  Holland,  second  son  of  John  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,^ 
(who  wJis  beheaded  at  Pleshey  in  .1399)^  was  in  seveiral  expc* 
diti.ons  in  France  during  the  warlike  reign'  of  Jlehry  V.  an<^ 
having  been  restored  in  blood,  was  constituted  lord  high, 
admiral  of  England  and  Ireland  in  1436,  and  n^xt  year  app 
pointer*  constable  erf  the  Tower.    In  1443,  he  was  restQifod; 


f  F'lilgarfy  BeckinglQft. 

-^  Stolen  goods  takeu  upon  k  thief  apprebeaded  in  tiie  fact. 
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to  the  bononrs  of  the  family,  by  being  created  duke  of 
Exeter,  with  the  special  privilege,  that  he  and  hi3  lieiw 
male  should  have  precedence  in  all  parliaments  and  coun<* 
oils,  next  the  duke  of  York,  and  bis  heirs.  The  dtike  of 
Exeter  died  in  1438,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  having  bequeathed  many  legacies  and  benefactions 
to  the  hospital  *. 

His  duchess,  at  ber  decease  in  1457,  having  by  her  will 
directed  her  executor,  Mr.  John  Pynchebeke,  doctor  in  di- 
vinity, ,to  avoid  all  unnecessary  pomp  and  expence  at  her 
funeral  t,  bequeathed  also  many  donations  to  the  college. 

Henry  VIII.  and  his  first  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
founded  We  the  guild,  or  fraternity  of  St.  Barbara^  which 
was  governed  by  a  niaster  and  three  warden^,  and  coniistra 
of  many  of  the  first  nobility  of  both  sexes,  among  who» 
were  cardinal  Wolsey,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bucking- 
ham, the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  ^Northumberland,  and 
their  ladies.  In  1526,  the  king  Confirmed  all  the  liberties 
and  franchises  of  the  house,  which  escaped  dissolution  iu 
1534,  as  is  supposed,  in  compliment  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  the  king  had  then  lately  married. 

The  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  the  lands  of  all  the  chan- 
tries, fraternities,  brotherhoods,  and  guilds,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  were,  with  all  others  ip  the 
kingdom,  given,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  crown* 

Another  misfortune  befel  this  religious  establishment  ia 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wylson, 
her  secretary,  to  be  master ;  for  this  person  having  great  in- 
terest at  court,  surrendered  up  the  charter  of  Henry  Vf. 
and  obtained  a  new  one,  in  which  was  artfully  excluded  the 
liberty  of  the  fair.  By  this  contrivance  he  was  enabled  to 
sell  the  fair  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  for 
the  sum  of  466/.  13^.  4rf.  which  became  his  own  property. 

•  The  duke'i  wiH  if  printed  in  •*  A  coltection  of  Roytl  Witti,  p»  HM . 
vrhere  an  account  of  hit  donations  it  particularly  gi^«a. 

t  Thit  ma/  probably  b9  the  reaibii  wl\y  her  figure  wai  i^  pla«e4  «^ 
hw  hutbaa^'^iBoauiDeat,  where  there  is  lufl^i^ju  Jfoom*  • 
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His  avuficenot  being  satisfied,  it  was  discovered  that  he  ba<i 
formed  another  plan  for  securing  to  himself  all  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  bouse,  within  the  hospital  precincts  j  but 
'  the  spirited  representation  of  the  inhabitants  to  secretary 
Cecil,  co^plet^Iy  diverted  the  destruction  of  them  and  their 
property. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  foundation  suffered  much 
during  the  time  of  the  Usurpation.  On  May  26,  1672,  a 
dreadful  fire  destroyed  one  hundred  houses  in  the  precinct. 
In  1705,  a  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children  was  in- 
stituted; which  is  at  present,  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Another  fire,  during  the  dreadful  storm  of  wind  on  Ja* 
Duary  8,  1734,  destroyed  thirty  houses. 

But  the  greatest  danger  which  the  church,  hospital,  and 
liberty  sustained,  was  in  the  awful  year  1780.  From  the 
number  of  seafaring  men,  of  all  nations  and  religions,  with 
their  families,  who  lived  in  the  precinct,  it  was  extremely  re- 
markable that  no  riot,  or  breach  of  the  public  tranquiUity, 
hnd  been  known  till  this  unhappy  era ;  when  Macdonald,  a 
soldier  with  one  arm,  and  two  women,  the  one  being  a  wliite, 
the  other  a  negro,  headed  a  numerous  mob,  crying,  "  No 
Popery,"  and  destroyed  the  house  and  goods  of  John 
Lebarty,  a  publican  in  St.  Catharine's  Lane.  Inflamed  and 
intoxicated,  the  rabble  were  proceeding  tp  demolish  the 
beautiful  collegiate  church,  then  newly  rcvpaired,  on  pre- 
tence, as  those  abandoned  women  told  them,  that  it  had 
teen  built  in  the,  times  of  popery ;  the  gentlemen  of  the 
London  Association,  however,  arrived  before  the  diabolical 
measure  took  place,  and  prevented  the  demolition  of  the 
fabric.  Macdonald  and  the  %vomen,  expiated  their  crimes^ 
at  a  temporary  gallows  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  CHURCH,  or  free  chapel,  highly  deser?e3  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious ;  but  its  obscure  situation  had  pro- 
cured it  no  peculiar  notice  till  its  last  repair  in  1778,  when 
*the  little  private  ecclesiastical  society,  who  had  its  go«- 
vernance,  were  enabled,  from  the  savings  of  many  years, 
to  adorn  their  venerable  church,  at  a  vast  expence,  but  in 
a  judicious  and  admhrable  manner,  after  the  Gothic  stile. 

The 
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The  exterior  of  the  building  was,  till  very  lately,  ob- 
noxious to  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  charity  school  which' 
projected  at  the  west  end.     This,  however,  has  been  judi-* 
ciously  reipoyed,  and  in  its  place,  a  small  Grothic  tower, 
with  pinnacles,  has  recently  been  erected. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  body  of  which,  exclusively' 
of  the  choir,  is  sixty-nine  feet  long,  sixty  broad,  and  ninety 
high,  the  large  east  window,  free  from  the  incumbrance  of 
heavy  stone  work,  immediately  arrests  the  spectator's  at- 
tention. The  flood  of  light  thrown  on  every  part  of  the 
^ructure  from  this  window^  forms  a  delightful  exhibition  sef- 
dom  to  be  met  with. 

A  haryisome  Gothic  screen  separates  the  body  from  the 
choir  of  the  church.  This  part  of  the  church  where 
et^ioral  service  was  performed  till  the  alienation  of  doctor 
Sir  Thomas  Wylson,  caused  it  to  be  abolished,  is  adorn- 
ed with  beautiful  stalls,  was  began  by  William  de  Erl- 
desley,  master,  in  1340,  an.d  finished  by  John  de  Her- 
mesthorp,  master,  in  1369.  The  antient  seats  are  hand- 
"somely  carved.  The  altar  piece  is  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship ;  and  is  the  only  altar  in  the  pure  Godiic  stile  in  Eng- 
Jand,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 

The  lofty  pillars  in  the  church  are  remarkably  light,  airy 
and  durable ;  and  the  windows  on  each  .side  admit  a  good 
light  to  the  whole  building.     The  pulpit  is  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  grotesque  carving,  round  the  six  sides  of  which  is 
cut  "  Ezra,  THE  Scribe,  stood  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood, 

WHICH  HE  HA9    MADE  FOR  THE    PREACHER."      Nthennah^ 

chap.  vin« 

A  most. stately  and  fine  toned  organ  was  built,  in  1778, 
by  Mr.  Green.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  mahogany  case, 
with  spiral  work,  and  other  Gothic  carvings.  The  pipes 
are  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  the  instrument  has  three 
sets  of  keys,  full  compass,  with  twenty^one  stops,  and  a 
jiwell.  The  construction  of  the  organ  is  in  many  respects 
entirely  new ;  the  swell,  however,  attracts  the  attention  of 
musical  amateurs ;  iu  compass  entends  from  E  in  alt,  to 
gamut,  a. whole  octave  more  than  usual;  an4  i^  five  notes 
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lower  ttian  that  of  St.  PauFs  bathedral ;  ^o  that  tbis  is  the 
largest  swell  in  England.  The  difficulty  of  increasing  the 
swell  deterred  many  artists  from  the  attempt ;  but  the  suc- 
cessful genius  of  Mr.  Green,  happily  accomplished  the  ex« 
celieHt  improvement,  which  is  of  so  much  consequence  in 
tbis  scale  of  science,  that  the  instrument  is  frequently  vi* 
aii;ed,  and  constantly  approved. 

The  principal  monument  worthy  notice,  is  that  of  the 
dliVoi  of  Exeter.  This,  except  those  in  the  Ten^e  church, 
isi  the  most  antiont  ia  the  city.  The  figure  of  the  duke^ 
with  his  first  lady  and  his  sister,  both  on  his  left  side,  are 
alliapniymg  postures,  with  coronets  on  their  heads,  and  , 
their  finjipers  ornamented  by  many  rings.  On  a  tablet  hung 
Bear  the  tomb  is  transmitted  to  memory,  by  John  Gibbon, 
herald  at  arms,  whose  tomb  is  also  here,  the  following  in- 
scription : 

.  Jdhn  Hollflcd,  duke  of  Exon^  earl  of  Hunting(on)  ead  of  Ivory 
in  Normandy,  lord  of  Sparr,  lieutenant-general  of  the  dukedom 
of  AquitaJn^  admiral  q^  Ei^land  and  Ireland,  knight  of  the  most 
UoMe  order  of  the  garter,  and  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London, 

Lyes1>uried  here  in  the  Chapter  House  belonging  to  the  col- 
legiat  church  of  St.  Catharine.  He  died  in  the  2ath  year  of 
Hen.  VI.  on  the  5th  of  August  1447. 

Here  Tye  buried  by  him  his  two  wives^  Ann  daughter  of  Ed> 
mand  earf  ot  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry  the  last  duke 
of  Exon,  of  (hat  sir  name^  dying  without  issue  and  buried  in  West- 
tftkntcr  Abbey.  Th^  2  wife  of  duRe  Jfohn,  was  Arin  dauglifer  •£ 
•Jbhn  Mantacute>  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  by  her  had  issue,  Ann 
mother  to  Ralph  Nevill«  third  earl  of  Westmorland. 
"  Mr.  Weaver  sajra^  she  dyed  27th  of  November  L457. 

Bi^  iUiptt  dnetr  mors  duck  aef  atria  ditif, 
Regmt'  pduperibM  m&r&  tciptru  lig^bu^  eqitai^ 

Death  hath  no  more  respect  to  crowns. 
Than  tO' the  pate»  of  meanest  clowns. 

Mr.  Weever  also  sayy,  here  Pes  buriled  Constance,  sister  of  the 
itSLld  duke  iohn ;  who  whs  married' to  Thomas  lord  Mdwbtay,  duKe 
of  Nbrfolkj  eart  of  Nottingham^  and  earl  marshal  of  Engfand  ; 
aiKf  remarried  to  Sir  John  Gfey>  lord  Gjfey  of  RvrtUn. 


...  J  ... 

IfliC  queens'  con^ores  of  England  are,  by  k^,  the  per- 
petual patronesses^  this  hospital  being  considered  part  of 
their  dowser ;  and  they  nominate,  appoint,  increkse,  lessen. 
Of  remove,  alter  old  statutes,  make  new  ones,  and  ase  on- 
Bmited  power.  Should  there  be  no  queen  consort,  the  king 
exercises'  the  same  authority ;  for  no  queen  dowager  can 
Interfere ;  the  dignity  and  patronage  ceasing  to  her  on  the 
death  of  the  sovereign.  On  this  account  it  is  called  '<  The 
Royal  Peculiar  of  St.  Catharine." 

The  business  of  the  establishment  is  transacted  in  chapter 
by  the  master,  brothers,  and  sisters,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  an  equal  vote  with  the  brothers ;  and  no. meetings  are 
lawful,  except  four  members,  one  a  sister,  are  present.  The 
iTubordinate  officers,  elected  by  a  majority  in  chapter,  are  a 
commissary,  registrar,  steward,  surveyor,  receiver,  eliaptet 
clerk,  besides  a  clcrk^  sexton,  &c. 

There  are  also  two  courts  belonging  to  diis  di^tridt ;  the 
Spiritual  Courts  is  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all  ecclesiastical 
causes  within  the  precinct :  here  probates  of  wilTs,  admi« 
fiistrations,  marriage  licences,  &c.  are  granted,  as  in  other 
eccfesiasticaj  courts.  All  appeals  are  made  to  the  lord  chan- 
eellor  only.  To  this  court  belong  a  registrar,  ten  proctors^ 
and  an  apparitor. 

The  Temporal  Courts  in  which  the  high  steward  of  the 
jurisdiction  presides,  takes  cog'nizance  of  all  disputes  within 
the  precinct ;  and  fornfts  court  leets,  &c.  This  court  has, 
"besides,  a  high  bailiff,  and  prothonotary.  A  disused  prison 
is  also  belonging  to  the  liberty. 

The  whole  precinct  contains  St.  Catharine,  Thames  Street, 
from  the  Iron  gate  eastward  to"  the  king^s  brewhouse ;  also 
St  Catharine's  Court,  Queeti's  Court,  Three  Sisters  Close, 
St.  Catharine*s  Lane,  Dolph'm  Afley,  Brown^s  Alley,  CaCs 
Hote,  alias  New  Court. 

And  from  the  king's  brewhouse,  it  extends  northward  on 
the  westward  side  of  the  Butcher  Row,  within  five  doors  op* 
posHe  to  the  Maypole;  Kkewisc  Unicom  Yard,  Whiting 
Bridge,  Hetmet  Steps  and  Court,  and  the  Island. 

Also  fronting  Towef  Hill,  jytbultiffig  pn  Aldgate  parish, 
^^Miiithward  to  the  Iron  Gate  ^  likewise  Plow  Alley,  Flemish 
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Church  Yard,   and  the  other  courts,   alleys,   &c.  in  du5 
cornpass. 

After  the  loss  of  Calais,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  the  in- 
habitants sought  refuge  in  England,  and  this  quarter  of  Lon- 
don, was  assigned  to  them  as  residence ;  and  a  lane,  then 
denominated  Hammes  and  Guisnes,  from  the  places  whence 
they  had  fled,  by  corruption,  obtained  a  curious  conversion 
to  the.name  of  Hangman's  Gains, 

St.  Catharine's  Liberty  gave  birth  to  Richard  Verstegan^ 
an  eminent  antiquary,  and  a  judicious  critic  in  the  Saxon 
and  Gothic  languages  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. His  father,  though  a  cooper,'  was  a  descendant  from 
.  an  antient  and  honourable  family  in  Guelderland.  Verstegan 
Fas  ed,ucated  at  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  on  account  of  his  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines; for  which  reason  also  he  quitted  England,  and 
settled  at  Antwerp.  When  the  Jesuits  and  secular  clergy 
had  a  misunderstanding  in  England',  Verstegan  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  former.  His  works  are  "  Theatrum  crudelu 
iatum  Hereticoi^m  nostri  iemporis.^'^  "  A  Restitution  of'  ' 
decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities^  concerning  the  most 
'noble  and  renowned  English  Nation ;"  and  "  The  sundry 
successive  regal  Gover7iments  of  England.^'*  He  died  about 
the  year  1625. 

Little  Tower  Hill  is  the  usual  place  for  the  execution  of 
state  criminals  who  are  not  of  the  peerage  :  the  last  person 
that  suffered  was  Charles  RatcUffe,  brother  to  the  decapi- 
tated earl  of  Derwentwater,  in  1713*  This  gentleman  was 
beheaded  in  1746*. 

Having  passed  Postern  R&w^  toward  Great  Tower  HilU 
we  arrive  atan  excellent  spring,  called  Postern  Spring,  which 
is  in  great  repute  for  the  excellence  of  its  water.  At  the 
end  of  the  row  was  formerly  The  Pojfern^  a  gate  abutting 
on  part  of  the  city  wall. 

To  a  reader  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  must  be  iq- 
teresting  to  be  informed  that  this  wall,  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  reached  quite  to  the  Tower;  for.  it  is  recorded* 

♦  See  Vol,  I.  p.  40fi. 
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*  that  in  the  year  1190,  William  Longcbatnp,  bi(hop  of  Ely, 
and  lord  chanceUor^  caused  a  part  of  the  qity  wall  frozn^tba 
Postern,  toward  the  river  Thames  to  the  White  Tower,  to 
be  broken  down  for  enlarging  that  fortress ;  which  he  com« 
passed  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  by  a  wall,  which  is 
now  the  centre  wall  of  the  garrison.  Not  satisfied  with  thus 
robbing  the  city  of  its  property,  he  farmed  the  broad  ditch 
which  at  present  surrpunds  the  Tower,  with  the  intent  that 
the  river  should  flow  round  at  every  tide.  In  this  however 
be  failed.  These  iniv>vations  urged  the  resentment  both  of 
government  and  the  people,  and  proved  his  disgrace^. 

The  Posterjii  had  before  this  been  erected,  a  strong 
arched  gate,  like  Aldgate,  of  I^entish  and  Norman  stone, 
and  had  served  as  a  very  convenient  inlet  to  the  city  ;  but 
Longchamp^s  arrogance  and  folly,  in  the  encroachment 
abovemcntioned,  caused  the  ruin  of  this  gate;  for  the  foun^ 
dation  having  been  undermined,  the  superstructure  was 
weakened,  and  in  1440  fell  to  ruin.  It  was  never  re- 
edified,  but  in  its  place,  *'  a  homely  cottage,  with  a  nar- 
row passage,  made  of  timber,  lath,  and  loam,  inhabited  by 
persons  of  lewd  lives^^'  stood  in  Stow's  time.  It  was  how- 
ever governed  by  a  custos.  The  whole  is  now  completely 
demolished ;  and  nothing  of  its  recollection  remains  except 
the  name  it  gives  to  the  row. 

We  have  in  the  former  part  of  tliis  work  traced  the  cir- 

-  cuit  of  the  wall  which  commenced  at  this  place  f  ;  we  omit, 
ted  however  to  mention,  that  at  the  lower  end  of  a  street 
denominated  The  Vineyard^  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the 
basis  of  a  Roman  tower,  about  eight  feet  bight  supporting 
a  building  of  three  stories :  in  the  wall  of  which  was  fixed  a 
large  stone,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

''  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  who  was  graciously  plf^ased  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  preserve  ihe  lifes  of  all  the  people  in  this 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

t  The  antient  citizens  of  London  thought  the  walls  of  so  much  con-< 
sequence  to  the  city,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  incum- 
brances, they  made  an  act  that  no  house  should  be  built  nearer  to  them 

Shan  sixteen  feet. 
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house*  twelve  in  numbe^^  when  the  ouM  wall  of  this  bulworjc  fell 

down  three  stories  high»  and  so  broad,  as  two  carts  might  entei^ 

a-breast,  and  yet  without  any  harm  to  anie  of  their  persones.  The 

Lord  santify  this  his  great  providence  unto  (hem.     Amen  and 

amen. 

"  It  was  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  September,  1^51." 

In  Woodroffe  Lane,  are  fourteen  almshouses,  founded  by 
Sir  John  Milbome,  mayor,  in  1521,  for  aged  poor  men  and 
tbeir  wives ;  they  arc  under  the  patronage  of  the  Drapers 
Company. 

Adjoining  is  Savage  Gardens.  This  yr^  part  of  the  pos- 
.  sessions  of  the  dissolved  monastery  belonging  to  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  Crutched  Friars.  Henry  VIII. 
having  granted  the  site  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  elder  *, 
that  gentleman  erected  a  mansion  upon  the  spot;  which 
afterwards  was  possessed  by  John  Lord  Lumley,  a  cele- 
brated warrior  in  the  same  reign,  who  distinguished  him^ 
self  at  Flodden  Field,  by  his  valour  and  the  number  of  men 
be  brought  into  the  battle.  His  zeal  for  the  Popish  in- 
terest, however,  urged  hkn  to  engage  in  the  rebellion  de- 
nominated 1*  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace ;"  from  the  effects 
of  which,  be  with  much  dexterity  extricated  himself  and 
his  adherents.  His  only  son  soon  after  lost  his  head  for  being 
concerned  in  another  insurrection.  John  Lord  Lumley, 
grandson. of  the  first,  was  among  the  few  nobility  of  that 
time  who  had  a  taste  for  literature.  His  sister  married  Hum- 
phrey Llwyd>  Esq.  the  Denbighshire  antiquary  ;  by  whose 
assistance  Lord  Lumley  formed  a  considerable  library,  part  of 
which  is  at  presentti  valuable  portion  of  the  British  Museum. 

t  This  was  the  gentleman  whom  Anthony  Wood  calls  <<  The  Delight 
of  the  Muses,  and  of  Mankind."  He  had  the  honoiAr  tobe  b  greai 
iadmfcy  with  the  congenial  peer,  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey.  They  were 
the  joint  refiners  of  Engtisli  poetry ;  and  their  elegant  effusions  are 
^united  in  a  little  book  published  in  1585,  intitled,  **  Songet  and  Sonnet 
by  the  right  honorable  Henry  Howard,  late  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others." 
Sir  Thomas  died  in  1541,  of  a  violent  fever,  in  Dorsetshire,  contracted 
by  hard  riding,  to  conduct  to  court  the  emperor's  ambassador,  who  kad 
landed  at  Falmouth.  He  was  highly  celebrated  by  his  noble  friend,  and  • 
by  every  person  of  genius  in  the  age  in  which  he^lived.    PcnMoxt. 
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The  next  iiihabitant  tras  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  aftemarda  . 
)x>rd  Savage,  and  Earl  Rivers,  in  the  reign  of  James  L  and 
Charles  I. ;  from  the  latter  nobleman  the  estate  take  its  nam^ 
of  Savage  Gardens, 

Returning  to  Tower  Hill,  the  perambulator  is  attra€te4  - 
by  a  stone  building,  called 

THE  TRINITY  HOUSE. 

This  structure  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ability  of 
Samuel  Wyatt,  Esq.  It  forms  a  grand  front  of  two  series 
opposite  the  Tower,  toward  the  Thames ;  the  lower  stor^  i^ 
composed  of  rustic  work,  with  arched  windows  ;  the  up- 
per, consisting  of  the  court  room  and  adjoining  apartments, 
forms  an  assemblage  of  elegance  without  incumbered  orna- 
ments. '  The  two  ends  of  the  front  project  from  the  centre, 
the  whole  being  supported  by  pillars  and  pilasters ;  as  are' 
the  two  ends  and  the  midddie  .windows,  which  afford  a  spa- 
cious light  to  the  inside  of  the  building.  The  interior  is 
equally  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  court  room  is  spacious, 
>  light,  and  convenient,  and  the  otlier  offices  are  properly 
adapted  for  transacting  the  various  concerns  of  this  bene- 
volent and  useful  corporation. 

Among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  the  old  hall  of  the 
Trinity  House,  situated  in  Water  Lane,  Tower  Street,  were 
a  flag  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  fhe 
portraits  of  that  great  com;nander,  Sir  John  Le^ke,  and  ' 
other  eminent  men ;  a  large  and  exact  model  of  a  ship  en- 
tirely rigged ;  two  very  large  globes,  and  five  fine  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  of  naval  engagements  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
These  now  form  part  of  the  furnitqre  of  the  present 
fabric. 

The  society,  to  which  it  belongs,  was  founded  in  thg 
year  15'15,  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  knt.  ^o^paander  of  the 
great  ship  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  and  comptroller  of  the 
navy  to  Henry  VIII.  for  the  regulation  of  seamen  and  Uti^ 
convenience  of  ships  and  maripers  on  our  coast,  and  incor« 
porated  by  the  above-mentioned  prince,  who  confircoed  to 
them  not  only  the  antient  jrights  and  privileges  of  tb^  coou 
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pany  of  aaariners  of  England,  but  their  several  possessidns* 
at  Dfep^ford ;  which,  together  with  the  grants  of  Queen  Eft- " 
z^beth  and  King  Charles  II.  were  ialso  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  of  the  first  of  James  11.  in  1685^  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Master  Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild  or  Fra- 
^rnity  of  the  most  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of. 
St.  Clement,  in  the  Parish  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the 
County  of  Kent" 

This  corporation  is  governed  by  a  master,  four  war- 
dens, eight  assistants,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren  ;  but  the 
inferior  members  are  of  an  unlimited  number,  for  every 
master  or  mate  expert  in  navigation  may  be  admitted  a» 
such ;  and  these  serve  as  a  continual  nursery  to  supply  the 
vacancies  among  the  elder  brethren,  when  removed  by  death' 

«r  otherwise. 

The  master,  wardens,  assistants  'and  elder  brethren,   ar^ 

by  charter  invested  with  the  following  powers : 

l.That  of  examining  thematliematical  children  of  Christ^s 

Hospital. 

2.  The  examination  of  the  masters  of  his  majesty's 
ships  ;  the  appointing  pilots  to  conduct  ships  tn  and  out  of 
the  river  Thames;  and  the  amercing  all  such  as  sliall  pre^ 
aume  to  act  as  master  of  a  ship  of  war  or  pilot,  without 
their  approbation,  in  a  pecuniary  mulct  of  20,;. 

3.  The  settling  the  several  rates  of  pilotage,  and  erect- 
ing ligbt-honses  and  other  sea-marks  upon  the  several  coasts 
of  the  kingdom,  for  the  security  of  navigation ;  to  which 
light-houses  all  ships  pay  one  halfpenny  a  ton^ 

4.  The  granting  licences  to  poor  seamen  ^  not  Tree  of 
the  city,  to  row  on  the  river  Thames  for  their  support,,  m 
the  intervals  of  sea  service,  or  when  past  going  to  sea._ 

5.  The  preventing  of  aliens  from  serving  on  board 
English  ships,  without  their  licence,  upon  tlie  peijalty  of  5L 
for  each  offence. 

6.  The  punishing,  of  seamen  for  desertion  or  mutiny  in 
the  merchants  service. 

7.  The  hearing  and  determioin|;.the  cpmplairits  of  offi- 
.cers  and  seanten  in  tl|e  merchants  service.;  but  |ublect  to 
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.  «i  appeal  to  the  lords  of  the  Admii-alty^  or  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  Admiralty.        .      . 

To  this  company  belongs  the  |>allast  office  for  clearing 
and  deepening  the  river  Thames,  by  taking  from  thence  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ballast  for  the  supply  of  all  ships  that 
■sail  out  of  that  river ;  in  which  service  ascty  barges,  with 
two  ipen  in  each,  are  constantly  employed  ;  and  all  ships 
that  take  in  ballast  pay  them  one  shilling  a  ton^  for  which  k 
is  brought  to  the  ships  sides. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  increase  of  the  poor  of 
this  fraternity,  they  are  by  their  charter  impowered  to  pur^ 
chase  in  mortmain  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
SOOL  per  annum ;  and  also  to  receive  charitable  benefactions 
of  well-disposed  persons  to  the  like  amount  of  SOOL  per 
annum,  clear  of  ^reprizes. 

There  ace  aimualiy  relieved  by  this  company  about 
three  thousand  poor  seamen,  tixeir  widows  and  orphans^  at 
the  expence  of.  about  6000/.  ^ 

Their  meetings  are  generally  on  Wednesdays  and  Sa- 
turdays ;  but  their  courts  axe  hot  constantly  fixed  to  a  set 
time. 

The  area  before  the  Trinity.  House,  formerly  the  awful 

6cene  of  public  executions  and  of  midnight  plunder^  is  now 

very  baRdsomely  railed  in^  and  encloses  a  very  beahtifi^ 

shrubbery.     So  that  Great  Tower  Hill  is  formed  into  aii  airy 

^nd  beautiful  square. 

Near  Catharine  Court,  is  the  house  which  was  a.ppoiated' 
'  jfbr  the  reception  of  state  malefactors,  previously  to  their  ex- 
ecution on  the  scaffold  opposite.  The  last  who  underwent 
this  awful  sentence  of  the  law  which  they  had  offended^  were 
the  Iord3  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Lovatt,  for  the  rebel* 
lion  in  1745,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  spokeQ  more 
particularly* 
Jn  Barking  Alley  stands  the'church  of 
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THIS  is  an  antient,  spacious,  and  beautiful  church,  and 
is  deoominated  Barking,  as  belonging  to  the  abbe^  and 
convent  of  that  name  in  Essex,  who  possessed  a  field  in 
this  parish  called  BerkingcsHav^;  and  they  were  the  pa- 
troneases  of  the  living  till  the  dissulution  of  the  abbey.  Or 
the  north  side  of  <hc  church  was  built  a  chapel,  founded  by 
Hichvd  I.  whose  heart  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried 
here.  1  his  chapel  was  confirmed  and  augmented  by  Ed- 
ward I.  Edward  IV.  gave  license  for  founding  a  brother, 
.^bpod  of  a  master  and  brethren,  and  appointed  it  to  be 
called  the  King's  Cbapcf,  or  C/tatiliy  in  CapetU  Beata 
Marut  de  Barking.  King  Rivbard  UI.  rebuilt  it,  uid 
fotjnded  a  college  of  priests, 

Neiycourt  mcnltons  a  curious  circumstance  relaling  to 
this  religioqs  foundation-  He  says,  "  But  what  was  most 
remarkable  in  the  said  chapel,  was  the  image  of  the  glorious 
Firgin,  erected  there  by  Edward  I."  TTie  story  of  which, 
aa  I  find  it  among  the  archives  of  the  bishops  of  London,  you 
may  read  at  large  in  the  original  instrument.  fLib.  Gilb, 
/.  194.^     The  purport  whereof  is  as  foUoweth: 

'*  In  the  chapel  abovemeqtioned  king  Edward  I.  befora 

tbe  dea^  oi  litog  Henry  III.  bis  fotbo*!  being  directed  by  a 
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Vision  in  his  sleeps  caused  the  imiage  of  the  glorious  Virgin 
to  be  erected ;  upon  his  visiting  whereof  five  tim6s  every 
year,  wheu-in  England,  and  keeping  the  chapel  in  repair, 
he  was  assured  by  the  said  vision  to  be  most  victorious  over 
all  nations  wherever  he  was ;  to  be  king  of  England  when 
his  father  was  dead ;  and  to  be  a  sobduer^of  the  Webb, 
and  all  Scotland.  The  like  success  was  promised  to  every 
jnst  English  monarch  upon  the  like  perfbrmances.  After 
this,  the  said  king  Edward  voluntarily  maketb  oeth  before 
the  pope^s  legate,  that  ail  things  shewn  unto  him  in  hia 
sleep  as  aforesaid,  he  had  hitherto  fouftd  to  be  most  true; 
they  thereupon,  that  the  said  chapel  might  with  due  hor 
'  nour  be  frequented,  released  forty ,  days  penance  to  all  true 
<;onfessing  penitents,  w?io  out  of  devotion  should  eome  and 
contribute  to  the  lights,  repairs,  and  ornaments  of  tfaeaaid 
chapel,  and  for  the  soul  of  king  Richard,  "tehose  heart  lay 
buried  there  under  the  high  altar y.  and  for  the  souls  of  alt 
the  faithful  deceased  ;  and  should  say  the  Lord's  Prajrer, 
'  with  the  Salnfation  in  English,  as  often  as  they  ^ere  piously 
inclined." 

The  generality  of  English  historians  have  written  that 
Richard's  heart  was  buried  at  Roan^  in  Normandy. '  The 
above  words  of  the  instrument,  however,  contrstdict  most 
positively  their  assertion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  image  of 
our  Lady  of  Barking  was  of  such  repute,  that  crowds  of 
pilgrims  constantly  resort^  to  pay  their  devotions  here*. 
Tiiere  were  other  chantries  founded  by  devotees  in  thin 
church. 

The  college  was  suppressed  and  pulled  down  in  the  year 
1548,  the  second  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  converted  to  storehouses  for  merchants. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1649,  about  sixty  houses  were 
blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  twenty*^ven  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, which  accidentally  took  fire  at  a  ship-chandler's  in 
Tower  Street.  It  unfortunately  happened,  thSt  a  parish 
£»ast  was  then  held  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  next  door  but  one  to 
the  church,  at  which  the  principal  part  of  the  pairishionera 
fpeie  asseiobled ;  all  of  wfaonn  perished^  and  were  mangled 
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j^  a';9|G!fit  .^r^tulriiiAnper^.exoapf  the  xQisUeas  of  ibe  taarerO' 
^^Q>^«  ^nd.^itti^g  aprigbt  in  tbe  bar,  and  a  drawer  $laad- 
/ng  'V^t]^u|t  it^  with  d  pot  in  bia.  hand,  both  being  suffocatcxl 
fHCb;«jnc9|lk»^wl*d4tft^  ^od  preserved  in  t))ese  postures* by  the 
^i>{^«q1  &Qiag  of  timber,  wi;t,^aut  the  least  sign.either  of  fvac- 
Xute  />r  >|i^of|tpsi<Mi.  But  the  mosp  remarkal>le  circumstance 
yta^r  ^itvpiie  m'lth  a  child  Jn  iX,  blown  ispon  the  upper  leads 
fif  tbisfih^^^hf  andxva^  takeQ  down  aext  day,  without  re- 
jecftvilig  Kb^  least  dai^o^e,.  The  churchy  however,  escaped 
tbe.'fpry  c(f  ,the  gricat  fire. 

TM  jCipnstrqcticm .  of  this  ediiice  is  jn  the  modern  Gothic 
c*)Ie ;  ^uft  some  of  'ifaie  pillars  on  the  .west  and  south  sides  are 
TusQan«  'The  roof  is  peatly, ceiled  with  tin^ber,  a  haRdsome 
j^i^gan  g«ac6$  the  vest  end^  the  case  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  Ti,^^  apd  Death.  There  are  also  very 
Landeome  screens,  doorcases,  and  other  appropriate  orna* 
loents  df  waio^qt,  with  fluted  Corinthian  pillars.  Th^  altar 
i&of  the  si^me  order  of  arcbitectjure,  and  js  richly  carved. 

Ampog  .the  nipoviinQats  ^tre  the  following :  A  sipall  whito 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent  divine  Mr.  John 
^KpttlfHffiJi,.  who  died  April  19,  1695,  aged  42  years.  A  long 
Xatin  intaciplioo  re^Qcds  ,bis  Ji^any  virtues* 

<Onihe  south  9Hle,  a  spacious  white  marble  tomb  thus  ia« 


.  '  **  Near  thh  place  iyet h  the  body  of  James  Hickson^  Esq.  who  died 
16^  Jime^  in  the  ycNU*  of  our  Lord  1639,  of  his  age  82.  Who  in 
his  UAl  ttiDejbuilt;an  «|n)s*house  for  six  poor  people  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Mims,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  at  his  death  endowed 

.jUie^d  alv^s  house  with  a  salary  of  241.  per  ann,  with  some  other 

^dvantagffs. 

He  also  founded  a  school  in  Plough-yard  in  this  parish,  for  ^the 
educating  20  poor  children ;  to  the  head  master  of  which  he  ap« 
pointed  20U  per  ann.  his  dwelling  house  and  two  chaldron  of  sea 
cole,  and  to  a  writing  master  8l.  per  ann. 

He  also  ?ave  to  the  poor  freemen  off  the  Brewers  Company  .101. 
per  ann.  to  the  poor  of  the  hamlets  of  Wapping,  White-^Chappel. 
^1.  per  ann.  And  to  15  poor  people  of  this  parish  two  shifts,  (^tia 
pair  of  hose,  and  one  pair  of  shoes  yeariy  • 

Also 


%  '^ 

. iAko loiht minister <yf  diis  parisfa^,  30 1.  fie^ an*;  Ibr  ft  itenboti  to 
Ik)  prenched  yearly  on  new^xearV  day*  and  to  the  oMo  iMmi^* 

ton  5s.  ^    .      . , 

For  th4  performing  of  whicht  'he  ga«%  aO  his  manor  of  ¥l^lliata 
and  certain  other  lands  and  tenements  in  S*  Minis  afovefeaid. 'in  ttast 
to  the  worshipful  company  of  brewers  in  London. 

He  also  gave  several  other  charitable  legacies  fb  be-paM  by  Ui# 
executors,  in  memory  of*  which  pioivs-avid  chtfritaU^  a^si  sMd  as'a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude ;  EHzabeffh  Peach  and  Dorothy  Wright* 
executors  of  hi^  last  wiih  ereded  this  monument/' 

Near  the  fast  is  the  moAunienl:  ol  a  man  and  womvi  hi 
praying  attitudes,  and' thus  inscribed: 

"  In  the  ile  against  this  place  Ijeth  the  body  of  Francis  Covell 
ciCiaen  and  skinner  oF  London.  He  Bv^d*  in  this  pairi«h  5€  year^, 
was  married  to  hk  Vrife  42year8>  had^  issue  by  her  Thottias'hi^  only 
son.  He  had  born  ail  offices  in  hjii  i^ompany  and^thtt  Ward  witb 
good  reputation;  was  in  bis  life  religious^  peaceable  and  charitable^ 
and  at  his  dealh.  gave  clotbnig  to  the- poor  of  this  parish  yearly  fee 
ever»  h^  lived  69  years^  and  rendered  his  soul  jUi  {9eaf)e  to  Qqd#. 
ScpU  7th.  1625.     ;     .  .        .       ' 

**  ^s  also  in  the  same  ile  lyelh  Margery  his  wrfci  who  lived  a 
widow  by  the  space  of  19  y^ars,  and  having  attained  to  the  age  of 
85  years  peaceably  surrendered  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Re- 
deemer the  20tli  of  Feb.  ]643»  leaving  behind  her  a  good  remem*> 
brance  of  her  pious  life  to  the  poor  of  this'  parish  for  ever  upon, 
record."  ^ 


»  « 


On.  the  north  side,  a  white  marble  monument,  from  the 
c^otre  of  wliich  rise&a  large  Tuscan  column,  surmounted  by 
an  urn.  The  shaft  of  the  coluain  has  the  ibllowiqg  ihs,cription: 

' '«  Near  this  place  lyeth  tkie  body  of  CfiJ^  L)ikott^  late  of  S(ra«> 
ieid  Langthorne^  in«the  county  of  Essex «.Pl9q«  younger  sod  of  Sic 
JotoLytcott  of  Maulsey,  iothe  ^ouiity  of  SUrry,  by  Mavy.daug^ 
tenof  Sir  Nicholas. Overbu^y^  and  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Qyerbary 
who  was  poison'd  ia  the  Tawer.  He  was  born  21  of  Noy^  1639^ 
and  dyed  Aug«  .11,  1696.  in  fh^63  ^ear  oC  his  age.  He  was  the 
first  ^Qipptroler  general  of  ail  the  accompts  of  the  customs,  of  Engi 
land^  andofajlthe  English  cobnies  in  America;  which  office  be 
executed  from  Michaeltoias,  Anno  1671.  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  married  Sarah  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Culling  of  Wood-.- 

Vi«  ;        *  lands. 
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lands*  In  the  oduniy  of  Devon.  Gent  by  whom  he  had  5  sons  utid 
5  daughters;  his  eldest  son.Ciles  dyed  in  the  £astrlndi«s,  in  the 
Streights  of  Molucca*  going  to  China*  in  the  year  1688.  His  se*- 
cond  son  dyed  in  Ihe  West«Indies>  commander  of  his  Majesties 
ship  the.Pembrook*  10  months  after  his  father*  and  aged  27  years. 
He  had  served  his  Majefty  king  William  in  all  the  war  with  France^ 
and  wi(s  in  all  engagements  by  sea  during  the  war.  but  dyed  in  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Admnral  Nevil*  in  the  fatal  sick*  . 
jiess*  wherein  so  many  brave  men  lost  their  lives.'* 

"Near  this  is  another^  to  thjc  memory  of  Dr.  Baldwin  Hamey^  * 
a  respectable  physician  to  the  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  and 
practised  for  forty-two  years  with  great  credit.    He  died  ii» 
1640,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

.  The  exterior  of  this  church  has  nothiog  extraordinary, 
except.being  kept  clean.  The  tower  of  brick  contains  six 
bells^  and.  ia  encumbered  on  each  side  by  dwelling  houses* 
which  in  case  of  any  accident  by  fire,  might  be  of  great  coa« 
sequence  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric.  % 

Captain  John  Hotham,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  January  1st,  1644,  lies  in  the  church.  Granger  informs 
us  that,  ^'  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  man  of  a  timid  and  irresolute 
nature,  and  without  any  firm  principles  of  attachment  to  king^ 
Charles  L  or  the  parliament,  was  by  the  latter  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  town  of  Hull,  the  most  considerable  magazine 
of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  kingdom.  Charles,  perceir* 
ing  to  what  lengths  the  conunons  were  proceeding,  was  de» 
termined  to  seize  this  fortress ;  but  was  peremptorily  refused 
admittance,  when  he  appeared  before  it  in  person,  by  the  go- 
'  rernOr,  who  was  Jnstantly  proclaimed  a  traitor.  Though 
Hotham  was  employed,.. he  was  not  trusted ;  his  son,  Captain 
Hotham^  who  was  much  more  devoted  to  the  parliament,  waa 
a  constatit  check  and  spy  upon  him.  At  length,  both  lather 
and  son  were  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  some . 
of  the  royalists',  and  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  them. 
I'his  quickly  brought  them  to  the  block.  They  died  unla- 
mented  fay  either  party ;  and  were,  by  many,  regarded  as 
yictims  to  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven^  rather  than  martyra 
to  the  royal  cause.'* 

Humphry 
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Humphrey  Monmouth,  draper  and  sheriff,  in  1535,  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard.  Strype  informs,  ut,  that  he  was 
a  great  ornameRt  as  well  as  a^derhoan  of  the  city;  being  a. 
person  of  -good  wealth  and  great  charity,  iii  promoting  the 
true  knpvjrledge  of  the  Gospel.  He  harboured  the  mart jr^ 
Tyndall,  and  encouraged  his  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  printing  of  which  he  larg:ely  contributed. 
This  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
lord  chancellor,  by  whose  means  he  was.  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  the  power  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Aud ley,  however,  reserved  him.  from  the  persecu- 
tion which  awaited  him.  By  his  will,  dated  1537,  he.  ap- 
pointed bishop  Latimer,  Dr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Crome,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  all  gospellers  and  famed  "preachers,  to  expound  the 
scriptiires  in  this  church,  at  two  sermons  each  week,  till  thirty 
sermons  had  been  preached;  which  he  conceived  would.be 
of  more  utility  than  saying  masses  for  his  soul ;  aud  for  this 
purpose  he  left  those  divines  a  legacy  ;  he  explicitly  forbctd 
the  ordinary  superstition  of  candles,  singing  Dirige,  and 
ringing  bells  at  his  funeral ;  and  to  evince  his  gratitude  for 
his  proteSors,  he  bequeathed  legacies  to  lord  Cromwell  and 
lord  chancellor  Audley. 

.  "  In  this  church,  says  Pennant,  were  also  deposited,  for  a 
time^  the  bodies  of  the  accomplished  Henry  Howard^  earl  of 
Surrey, '  and  two  eminent  prelates,  who  ended  their  i>ufferings 
by  the  axe,  on  Tower  Hill.  The  remains  of  the  earl  were 
removed,  in  1614,  to  Framlingham  in  Suffolk;  those  of  the 
pious  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  head  had  been  ex- 
posed on  a  pole  at  London  Bridge,  were  removed  to  the  cha- 
pel in  the  Tower,  to  rest  by  the  side  of,  his  equally  unfortu- 
nate friend  Sir  Thomas  More ;  those  of  the  ycnerable,  the 
indiscreet  archbishop  Laud  rested  here  from  1 644  till  1 66S, 
when  they  were  finally  deposited  in  St.  John'^  College,  Ox- 
ford, over  which  he  had  presided-'*  •  .    , 

An  hospital  for  poor  priests  and  for  lunfitics  was  iiitended 
in  this  parish  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  bat  the 
/design  not  bei»g  completed,  the  revenue  was  granted  to  tl^ 
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hospital  of  St.  Catliarinc,  the  custos  and  Glmpter  of  whic5 
were  to  find  a  chaplain  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Robert  Denton^ 
the  original  founder. 

Returning  to  iTower  Hill,  previously  to  visiting  the  Totver, 
we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject^  without  offering  an  opinion 
concerning  the  following  passage  in  Shakspere*s  Henry  VIII. 

act  v.  scene  m. 

^*  These  are  the  ypuths  that  thunder  at  a  play-house, 

and  fight  for  bitter  apples;  that  no  audience,  .but  the  Thnbti- 
lation  of  Toxcer  Hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Limehouse,  their  dear 
brothers,  are  able  to  endure.  I  liave  some  of  'cm  in  Limbo 
Pati\um,  and  there  they  arc  like  to  dance  these  three  days:** 

Dr.  Johnson  supposes  the  Tribulation  of  Tower  Hill,  to 
have  been  a  puritanical  meeting  house  ;  and  erf  the  same  opi- 
nion is  Warton.  Steevens  seems  to  confirm  these  opini- 
ons by  extracts  from  "  Evciy  Man  in  his  Hittnou'r^^'**  &c» 
and  adds  that  Limehouse  before  the  time  of  Shakspere,  was  a 
resort  for  foreigners  of  every  persuasion ;  the  clashing  of  opi- 
nions occasioned  quarrels,  and  this  might  occasion  the  deno- 
mination ^*  Limbs,  or  rather  lambs  of  Limehouse."  Malone 
thinks  the  expression' "  to  point  at  some  apprentices  and  in- 
ferior citizens,  who  used  occasionally  to  appear  on  the  stage 
■for  aiAusement."  This  he  endeavours  also  to  strengthen  by 
noticing  plays  **  acted  by  London  'prentices.'^  Henley^ 
with  much  asperity  attacks  Johnson  and  Warton  for  their  no- 
tions concerning  the  Tribulation^  as  a  puritanical  conven- 
ticle ;  and  adds,  **  It  is  t^vidcnt  the  Tribulation^  from  its  si- 
tuation, must  have  been  a  place  of  entertainment  lor  the  rab« 
We  of  its  jjrecincts,  and  the  Limbs  of  Limehouse  such  persons, 
as  furnished  out  the  shew." 

With  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  above  learned 
critics,  we  presume  to  differ  from  them  in  every  point,  for 
the  following  cogent  reasons:  The  epithet  Tribulation,  was 
not  the  name  given  to  the  seceders  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth; nor  did  any  title  except  that  oi  puritans,  attach  ta 
that  body  till  the  Civil  Wars  furnished  the  nonsensical  titles 
which  the  Presb3^crian  party  made  usc.of,,  and  whichBotlear 
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and  the  other  wits  of  those  times  justly  satyrized;  pop  had 
they  any,  places  of  worship  to  give  a  sanction  to  Johnson, 
Warton,  or  Steevens's  interpretation  of  Shakspere,  Malone 
is  nearer  to  the  mark ;  though  far  from  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  text;  and  Henley  with  all  his  attempt  at  shrewdness,  has 
etndentbj  mistaken  the  whole 

If  we  take  the  text  with  the  context,'  we  shall  find  that  the 
porter,  when  in  a  passion  on  account  of  the  rabble  who  ha(l 
fbvced  into  the  palace  zf-  the  christening  of  princess  Elizabeth, 
asks  ^^  Dcyou  take  the  court  for  Paris  garden?  ye  rude 
slaves^  leave yonr  gaping.'*''  Now  Paris  garden  was  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  lowest  rabble,  to  see  bear-baitings  ;  and  is 
denominated  by  Ben  Jonson  *^  ^hat  accursed  ground  the  Paris 
garden !"  This  the  portc!r  confirms,  by  saying  to  one  of 
them,  ^^  £elong  to  the  \gfllloxcs,  and  be  hang' dj  you  rogui. 
Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ?"  To  which  the  porter's  man  adds, 
^* '  Ji5  as  muck  impossible  to  scatter  themy  as'^tis  to  keep  them 
4isleep  on  May-day  viorninf^  ;*''  May-day  in  these  times  was 
esteemed  the  great  Iiolidav- of  vulgarity ;  as  has  been  noticed 
in  the  account  of  Evil  May-day.  The  porter  goes  on-  "  Is 
this  Moorfields  to  miu:er  in  ?"  This  mi«:ht  allude  to  a  not 
which  had  taken  place  in  MoorHelds  some  time  before.  Hie 
tl\en  proceeds  to  the  above  allusion  to  The  Tabulation;  and 
here  we  subpoit  that  it  related  neither  to  religious  or  theatrical 
conventicles ;  but  to  the  gallon's  which  had  been  erected  on 
Tower  Hill  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  which  is  fe- 
presented  in  all  the  maps  of  London  to  Shakspere's  time.  Jt 
.if  well  known  that  the  melancholy  scenes  of  execution,  ai^ 
too  often  subjects  of  sport  and  derision  among  the  lower 
classes,  who  usually  form  the  audience  at  such  lamentable 
represent;ations ;  and  here  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  poet's  meaning.  The  court  at  the  christening  of  Eliza- 
beth  was  at  Greenwich,  and  as  Limehouse  was  opposite,  and 
at  that  time  an  obscure  habitation  of  noisy  mariners,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Limbs  qf  Limehouse  applied  to  such  a 
noisy,  ungovernable  set  of  beings;  This  conjecture  is  strength- 
<ewd  by  the  observation  of  the  lord  chamberlain : 
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■Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand,  <eIIoW5r 


There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  ;  arc  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?" 

It  is  well  known  that  the  suburbs  in  this  and  the  preceding* 
reigns  were  plac(3s  of  irregular,  and  too  often,  of  dishonest 
resort. 

Wp  have  only  to  add  that  Tower  Hill  for  many  years  was 
the  scene  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  fireworks,  on  accoant 
of  the  king's  birth  day,  which  was  discontinued  in  the  pre- 
sent reign. 

THE  TOWER. 

This  fortress  is  in  a  well  chosen  situation,  and  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  London,  and  near  enough  to  cover  all  the 
city  from  invasion  by  water,  being  only  eight  hundred  j'ards 
from  the  bridge ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  river  Thames^ 
.from  which  it  is"  parted  by  a  narrow  ditch  and  convenient 
wharf:  it  has  a  communication,  by  a  drawbridge,  for  the 
readier  issuing  and  receiving  ammunition,  and  naval  or  mi. 
litary  stores.  The  wharf  is  mounted  with  upwards  of  60  pieces 
of  cannon,  nine  pounders,  chiefly  used  to  fire  upon  days  of 
state.  Parallel  to  the  wharf,  within  the  walls,  is  a  plat- 
form, seventy  yards  in  length,  called  the  Ladies  Line^ 
shaded  within  by  a  lofty  row  of  trees,  and  also  a  delightful 
prospect  of  the  shipping,  with  boats  passing  and  repassing 
on  the  river  Thames.  The  ascent  to  this  line  is  by  stone 
.steps,  whence  there  is  an  uninterrupted  walk  almost  round  the 
walls  of  the  Tower,  passing  three  batteries;  the  first  called 
the  Devil's  Battery,  which  has  a  platform,  mounted  with 
sevei)  pieces  of  cannon,  though  on  the  battery  itself  are 
only  five ;  the  next,  called  the  Stone  Battery,  defended 
by  eight  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  third,  called  the 
Wooden  Battery,  mounted  with  six  pieces  of  cannon  5  all 
nine  pounders. 

The   principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  the  west 
gate,  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  heavy 
carriages  ;  after  having  been  first  admitted  through  an  outer, 
gate,  and  passed  a  stout  stone  bridge,  built  over  the  ditch, 
to  the  main  entrance.    There  is  besides^  an  entrance  for 
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*pei«ons  oa  foot,  over  tbe  drawbridge,  to  tbe  wharf,  opened 
every  day  ataeertain  hour  for  the  convenience  of  a  fret 
intercourse  between  the  respective  inhabitants  of  the  Tower, 
City,  and  snburbs.  Through  a  water  gate,  coanDonly 
called  Traitor's  Gate,  it  has  been  customary  to  convejr 
traitors,  and  other  state  prisoners  to  or  from  the  Tower,  for' 
greater  privacy,  and  this  is  seldom  opened  on  any  other 
occasions ;  the  lords  committed  to  the  .Tower  in  the  last  re- 
bellion Wi^re,  however,  publicly  admitted  at  the  main  eo^ 
trance.  Over  this  is  a  regular  building,  terminated  at  each 
end  by  two  bastions^  or  round  towers,  on  which  are  em^ 
brasures  for  pointing  cannon.  In  this  building  are  the  in^ 
firmary,  the  mill,  and  the  water-works  that  supply  thft 
Tower  with  water. 

The  points  of  a  large  portcullis  are  perceptible  within  the 
arch  of  the  principal  gate.  This  was  used,  in  case  of  close 
invasion,  to  be  let  down,  from  the  inside  of  which  tbe  be- 
sieged might  shoot  arrows,  at  the  assailants  through  tbe 
square  apertures  of  tbe  portcullis ;  whilst  others  from  the 
battlements,  hurled  stones,  hot  water,  or  any  other  destruc^ 
tive  materials  on  their  heads.  The  representation  of  a  port- 
cullis is  exhibited  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city  of 
Westminster. 

Great  ceremony  is  used  at  opening  and  shutting  this  gate 
every  night  and  morning.  Before  six  in  the  morning  in 
summer,  and  at  day  light  in  winter,  the  yeoman  porter 
goes  to  the  governor's  house  for  the^  keys ;  whence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  innermost  gate,'  attended  by  a  serjeant  and  six 
men  from  the  main  guard;  this  gate  being  opened  to  let 
them  pass,  is  again  shut,  while  the  yeoman  porter  and  the 
guard  proceed  to  open  the  three  outermost  gates,  at  each  of 
•  which  the  guards  rest  their  firelocks,  as  do  the  spur  guard 
while  the  keys  pass  and  repass.  At  the  yeoman  porter^s  re- 
turn to  the  innermost  gate,  he  calls  to  the  warders  in  wait- 
ing, to  take  in  king  George's  keys  ;  the  gate  is  then  opened, 
and  the  keys  lodged  in  the  warders  hall  till  the  time  of 
.  locking,  which  is  usually  about  eleven  at  night,  with  the 
^m^  formality  as  when  opened  3  after  they  are  shut,  the 
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yeoman  and  guards  proceed  to  the  main  giiard,  who  arc  all 
^under  arms,  with  the  officers  upon  duty  at  their  head ;  the 
'usual  challenge  from  the  n^in  guard  to  the  yeaman  porter 
is,    **  Wb6   comes  there  ?'•    his  answer  is,   *^  The  keys." 
The  challenger  says,  ^'  Pass  keys  ;"  upon  which  the  officer 
orders  the  guard  to  rest  their  firelocks ;  the  yeoman  porter 
then  says,  **  God  save  king  George."     ^*  Amen"  is  loudl|r 
answered  by  all  the  giiard.     From  the  main  guard  the  yeo- 
"man  porter  with  his  guard  proceeds  to  tlie  governor's  lodg- 
'ings,  where  the  keys  are  left ;  after  which  no  person  can  go 
tout  or^  come  in  upon   any   pretence  whatsoever  till  next 
morning,  without  the  watch-word  for  the  night,  which  is 
*  kept  so  Secret,  that  none  but  the  proper  officers,  and  the 
Serjeant  upon  guard,  ever  come  to  the  kn<!)wledge  of  it ;  the 
'same  precaution  is  used  on  the  same  Urgbt  in  every  fortified 
place  throughout  the  king's  dominions.     When  the  watch- 
word is  given  by  any  stranger,  to  the  centinfel  at  the  spur 
guard,  (or  outer  gate)  he  communicates  it  to  his  serjeant, 
who  passes  it  to  the  next  on  duty,  and  so  on  till  it  comes  to 
'the  go\'ernor,  or  commanding  officer,  by  whoni  the  keys 
'  are  re-delivcred  to  the  yeoman  porter,  as  before ;  the  main 
'guard  is  then  put  under  arms,  and  the  keys  are  brought  to 
the  outer  gate,  where  the  stranger  is  admitted,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  eommandant.     Having  made  known  his'bu- 
siness,  be  is  re-conducted  to  the  outer  gate  and  dismissed ; 
'the  gatie  is  then  shut,  and  tiie  keys  are  again  delivered  with 
all  the  pi'eceding  formalities. 

The  principal  buildings  within  the  vealls  are  the  Wbite 

Tower,  the  chapel,  tlie  offices  of  Ordnance,  of  the  Mint, 

6f  the*  keepers  of  the  Records,  the  Jewel  Office,  the  Horse 

Armory,  the  grand  Stordiouse,  in  which  is  the  Small  Ar- 

'  mory,  houses  for  the  chifef  officers  residing  in  the  Tower, 

"  with  many  smaller  houses  for  other  officers,  &c.  and  bar- 

■  racks  for  the  soldiers  on  duty,  besides  prisons  for  state  de« 

linquents,  which  are  commonly  in  the  warders  houses. 

White  Tower.    Whether  or  not  there  was  a  fortress 

erected  by  the  Romans  in  this  place,  we  have  risqoed  an 

^       .  opinion 
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^piiii^h  upon  tlic  subject  in  our  first  volume  *,  We  ither©-? 
fore  leave  this  undecided  matter  of  controvprsy,  and  refer 
to  the  register  books  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  ^wbere  it 
is  recorded  that  the  great  white  and  square  Tower  was 
erected  as  a  place  ef  security  by  William  I.  about  the  yesif 
1078,  lest  he  should  be  surprized,  by  the  citizens:  of  Looj^. 
don,  of  whom,  as  an  usurper  to  the  English  throne^ 
he  bad  reason  to  be  afraid.  This  bulwark  of  defence 
was  left  t9  the  management,  of  Gundulj)h,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  was  appointed  surveyor  and  overseer  of  the 
work,  and  lodged  during  the  time  it  was  building  at  the 
house  of  Edmere,  a  burgess  of  London.  -^ 

Having  been  damaged  by  a  storm,  in  the  reign  of  WiU 
Kam  Rufus,  it  was  rw^paired  by  that  monarch,  who,  as 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  writes,  <'  challenged  the  investiture  ' 
of  prelates ;  and  pilled  and  shaved  the  people  with  tribute, 
especially  to  spend  about  tlie  Tower,  and  the  great  iaA\  at 
Westminster."  He,  and  his  successor  Henry  I.  caused  a 
castle  to  be  built  under  this  tower,  towards  the  Thasnes^oikl 
encircled  the  whole  with  foitifieations. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  Geffery  de  MagnaTill% 
fortified  this  tower  against  liis  sovereign  king  Stephen ;  as 
<well  as  of  the  encroachment  of  Longchamp^  bishop  of  Ely^ 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  . 

Matthew  Paris  informs  us,    ^^  that  the  bulwarks .  which 

.had  been  erected  by  Henry  III.  at  the  expenc^  of  ^twelve^ 

thouiiand  marks,   fell  down,   to  tlie  great  joy  of  the  ci« 

'tizens;  as  they  were  intended  to  be  prisons  for  thecpafine- 

rtnent  of  those  who  resisted  the  king's  arbitrary  fioeasures. 

'He  also  repaired  the  Whfte  Tower.'*    l^dward  I.  in  1814, 

tx)iiibianded  the  treasurer  of  his  exchequer  to.dc^ivisr  e^t 

of  his  .treasury y    u»to  Giles   of   Antwerp,    tw<p .  hundjced 

-marks  of  the  fines  tdcen  of  divers  aierqhaitts,  -Qr  <tK)Ureva  of 

London,  towards  the.  work  of  the  ditch ;  then  new,  made 

'about  the  bulwark,  pall^  the  Lion  Tower.     The  White 

Tower  underwent  a  considerable  repair  in  1539>  during  (be 

*xeiga  of  Henry  VIH.    In  the  reign  of  Gepjfge  IL  the  walls 

^  Page  54<  %  '^ 
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and  windows  of  this  tower  being  very  much  decayed,  two 
of  the  turrets  were  taken  down  and  wholly  rebuilt;  besides' 
other  substantial  reparations  in  the  present  reign. 

This  interior  fortress  is  a  large  square  irregular  building, 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Tower,  no  one  side  an- 
swering to  another.  The  building  consists  of  three  very  lofty 
stories,  under  which  are  commodious  vaults,  chiefly  filled  witli 
salt-petre.  The  top  is  covered  with  flat  leads,  whence  there 
is  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect. 

In  the  first  story  are  two  noble  rooms,  one  a  small  armory 
for  the  sea  service,  having  various  sorts  of  arms  laid  up  for 
more  than  ten  thousand  seamen.  In  the  other  room  ar9 
closets  and  presses  filled  with  warlike,  tools  and  other  instru- 
ments  of  death.  Over  these  are  two  other  floors,  one  filled 
principally  with  arms,  the  other  with  arms  and  armourers 
tools,  such  as  chevaux-de-frize,  pickaxes,  spades  and 
shovels.  In  the  upper  $tory  are  kept  match,  sheep-skins, 
tanned  hides,  &c.  and  in  another  little  room  are  deposited 
the  records,  containing  many  antient  usages  and  privileges. 

On  the  top  of  this  tower  a!  large  cistern,  or  reservoir, 
supplies  the  whole  garrison  with  water  in  case  of  necessity  : 
it  is  about  seven  feet  deep,  nine  in  breadth,  and  about  sixty 
in  length ;  and  is  filled  from  the  Thames,  by  means  of  an 
engine  very  ingeniously  contrived. 

One'  of  the  apartments  of  this  fabric  was  a  very  antient 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  for  the  use  of  such  royal  per- 
sonages as  resided  here,  and  is  of  Norman  architecture. 
It  is  oblong,  and  rounded  at  each  end :  on  each  side  are 
•five  thick  short  round  pillars,  with  vast  squared  capitals  cut 
in  various  forms,  with  a  cross  on  each  side ;  the  arches  arft 
round,  and  suitable  to  the  date  of  the  architecture.  At  the 
east  end  are  two  pillars  of  similar  form.  Above  is  a  gal- 
lery with  arched  windows,  looking  into  the  chapel,  sup« 
posed  to  be  for  the  use  of  females.  The  columns  pass 
through,  quite  to  the  ground  floor.  This  chapel  is  now  part 
of  the  Record  oflice. 

In  the  room,  denominated  the  Council  Chamber,  makigr 
impoirtaat  consultations  were  held  ;  bujt  none  so  infamQua  as 

5  that 
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ihat  in  which  Richard  III.  when  duke  of  Glocestcr,  ordered 
the  murder  of  the  trusty  and  noble  Lord  Hastings,  on  the 
bloclc ;  and  meditated  th^  destruction  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
others  of  the  nobility. 

Tp  the  southward  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Modelling 
Room ;  but  to  this  no  stranger  is  admitted. 

The  Office  of  Ordnance  is  kept  in  Cold  Harbour ;  to  this 
office  all  other  offices  for  supplying  artillery^  arms  and  am- 
munition,  or  other  warlike  stores,  are  accountable;  apdall 
orders  for  the  disposition  of  warlike  materials  for  every  kind 
.of  fervice  are  hence  issued.  This  building,  having  beea 
finished  in  a  very  commodious  and  handsome  style,  was,  in 
the  year  1789,  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  but  it  is  now  rebuilt 
in  such  a  manner,  as  will  prevent  a  similar  accident.^ 

The  Mint  is  the  office  for  coining  gold,  silver,  anH  cop- 
per,  and  is  conducted  by  a  number  of  officers,  wliose  titles 
and  employments  are  as  follow : 

The  Warden .*-His  business  is  to  receive  the  silver,  fcc. 
from  the  goldsmiths,  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  superintend  all 
the  other  persons  belonging  to  the  office. 

*  In  antieat  timet,  before  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  known,  the 
business  of  this  office  was  condu£led  by  ofiicers  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  bowyer,  the  cross«bowyer,  the  galeator,  the  ^mourer, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  tents. 

The  business  of  the  bowyer  was  to  make  and  take  care  of  the  bows : 
the  cross-bowyer  provided  accoutrements  for  the  bows :  thc^^leator  was 
purveyor  of  the  helmets  or  head-pieces :  the  armourer  was  the  keeper  of 
the  king's  armour  within  the  Tower :  and  the  business  of  the  keeper  of 
the  tents  is  fully  explained  by  the  title  itself. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned,  there  was  \a  master  smith,  whose  pay,  ia 
.  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first,  was  four-pence  halfpenny  per  day  from 
the  crown,  and  three-pence  per  day  from  the  Warders  or  Tower-guards  t 
likewise  a  master-mason,  and  a  master  carpenter,  each  of  whom  had 
twelve  pence  per  day,  payable  at  the  Exchequer,  and  a  robe  once  a 
year. 

The  Office  of  Ordnance  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  above* 
^mentioned  officers  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  gave  the  ma« 
nageroent  of  it  to  a  master,  lieutenant,  surveyor,  &c.  and  in  this  manner 
it  hM  continued,  some  improvements  excepted,  to  the  prawat  time. 
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The  Master- Worker,  receives  the  silver,  Ac.  from  tKt 
warden,  orders  it  to  be  melted,  delivers  it,  and  receives  it 
back  from  the  moniers. 

The  Comptroller's  business  is  to  see  that  the  money  is  made 
to  a  just  assize,  to  overlook  and  control  the  other  officers, 
if  the  money  is  not  proof. 

The  Master  of  the  Assay  weighs  the  bullion,  and  takes 
care  that  it  be  according  to  the  standard. 

The  Auditor  inspects  and  settles  the  accompts. 
The  Surveyor  of  the  Melting  sees  the  bullion  cast  out,  and 
that  the  metal  is  not  altered  after  the  trial  by  the  assay-master^ 
and  being  delivered  to  the  melter.  * 

The  Clerk  of  the  Irons  takes  care  that  the  working  irons 
are  kept  clean  and  fit  for  use. 

The  Engraver  is  employed  in  engraving  the  stamps. 
The  Melters  prepare  the  bullion  for  coining. 
The  Blanchers  anneal,  boil,  and  cleanse  the  money. 
The  Provost  provides  for  and  fuperintends  all  the  moniersw 
•    The  Moniers  shear  and  forge  the  money;  and  severally 
beat  it  broad,  round  it,  stamp,  or  coin  it. 

The  process  of  coining,  is  kept  a  profound  secret  at  the 
English  mint,  and  the  men  employed  are  sworn  not  to  reveal 
it;  but  as  it  forms  a  part  of  every  Cyclopaedia,  its  insertion 
here  cannot  be  improper. 

The  machine  for  this  purpose  consists  of  two  plates  of 
steel,  each  in  the  oblong  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  of  about  a  line 
thick.  Upon  their  edge  is  engraved  the  legend,  half  upon 
one  plate,  and  half  upon  the  other.  One  of  these  plates  is 
motionless,  and  fastened  with  screws  to  a  plate  of  copper, 
which  is  again  secured  to  a  very  thick  table. 

Sometimes  little  plates  which  bear  the  legends  are  fksten^ 
'in  the  inside  of  the  above  plates  of  steel,  and  at  other  times 
the  legend  is  engraven  upon  the  latter-  themselves ;  but  the 
former  seems  the  best  way,  if  the  legend  is  often  changed. 

The  other  plate  of  steel  is  moveable,  and  is  placed  paral^ 
lei  to  the  fixed  one,  at  a  distance  proper  to  admit  the  coin 
between  them.    The  moveable  plates  slide  upon  the  plate  of 
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copper,  to  wbicli  the  other  is  fastened,  by  means  of  a  pinU 
oned  or  indented  iron  wheel,  moved  by  a  bundle ;  the  teeth 
of  this  wheel  cuttings  an  indentation,  which  is  upon  the  up- 
per saw  of  the  sliding  plato  of  steq],  and  so  moving  it  along. 

The  small  plates  upon  which  the  legend  is  most  commonly 
engraved,  are  so  cut  upon  the  inscribed  edge,  that,  below 
the  letters  in  each,  and  all  along  that  side,  runs  a  small  pro- 
jection of  metal,  upon  which  t^e  coin  may  roll  without  fail- 
ing between,  or  touching  the  copper  plate  below.  When 
the  machine  is,  therefore,  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  coin, 
the  two  plates  with  the  legend  on  their  edges  are  even  at  the 
ends,  and  the  legend  runs  so  that  the  first  half  of  it  being  on 
tlje  moveable  one,  for  instance,  the  other  half  on  the  fixed 
plate,  stands  exactly  opposite  to  it. 

Thus  the  piece,  before  it  is  coined,  being  placed  horizon- 
tally between  the  steel  plates,  is  led  on  by  the  motion  of  that 
which  is  moveable,  joined  to  the  letters  catching  its  edges, 
so  that,  when  it  has  described  a  semicircle,  both  halves  of 
the  legend  are  entirely  upon  it,  and  it  is  entirely  marked^  ' 
When  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  legend,  and  of  the  steel 
plates,  it  falls  off,  and  drops  through  a  hole  in  tlie  table,  into 
an  appropriate  receiver. 

The  engine  works  by  a  spindle,  like  that  of  a  printing 
press.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  dexterity  of  the  coiner;  for 
as  fast  as  the  men  that  work  the  engine  turn  the  spindle,  so 
fast  does  he  supply  it  with  metal,  putting  in  the  unstamped 
piece  with  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  twitching  out  th« 
stamp  with  his  middle  finger.  By  this  process  twenty  thou- 
sand coins  are  worked  by  one  man  in  a  day. 

At  the  office  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  are  kept  all  the 
rolls  from  King  John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.  in  fifty -six  wainscot  presses;  those  of  later  date  to  the 
present  period,  are  preserved  at  the  Rolls  in  Clmncery  Lane: 
The  records  in  the  Tower  contain  the  ancient  tenures  of  all 
the  lands  in  England,  with  a  survey  of  the  manors;  the  ori-  - 
gtnalof  all  laws  and  statutes;  the  rights  of  England  to  the 
dominion  of  the  British  seas;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign 
princes;  the  atobievements  of  England  in  foreign  wars;,  an- 
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tient  grants  of  our  kingft  to  their  subjects ;  tlie  focms  of  sub^ 
mission  of  the  Scottish  kings ;  writs  and  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  equity ;  the  settlement  of  Ireland 
as  to  law  and  dominion ;  privileges  and  immunities  giantec) 
to  all  cities  and  corporations  during  the  period  before-men-^ 
tioned :  with  many  other  important  recoixisy  all  regularly  fiif'. 
posed  by  the  diligence  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  late 
Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  and  other  diligent  and  learned  men,  8(i^ 
properly  referred  to  in  nearly  a  thousand  fqlio  indexes. 

Among  these  indexes  are  a  Calendar  j  called  the  Boot  of 
Names f  alphabetically  arranged »  containing  the  names  of  all 
men  9  whose  offices  or  inquisitions  taken  i^ter.  their  deaths^ 
\ure  to  be  found ;  what  lands  they  died  seized  of,  with  the  te- 
nures ;  besides  many  mils  and  testaments  no  wherjc  else  to  b^ 
found. 

Several  calendars  of  escheats  bundles,  from  Henry  III.  to 
Edward  IV. 

TbeBook  of  Heirs j  containing  th^  names  of  such  persons 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  as  held  offices,  declaring  tl^ir 
heirs,  &c.  { 

Several  books  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  V. 

A  small  imperfect  calendar,  concerning  offices  or  inquisi* 
tions  in  Essex. 

Others  for  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Bedford,  Berks,  and 
Buckingham,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
*  A  calendar  and  collection  out  of  antient  rolls,  called  Caria 
jfntifuay  without  date. 

A  calendar  of  the  rolls  of  kin^  John ;  another  of  Henry 
III.  to  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign. 

A  calendar  of  grants  of  inheritance  beforei  Richard  III. 

Rolls  of  Edward  L  during  his  whole  reign. 

Two  books  of  fifce  warrens,  markets,  fairs,  leets,  &c.  da- 
xing  the  same  reign. 

An  old  calendar  of  charters  to  cities,  boroughs,  cathe- 
drals, &c,  during  the  same  reign. 

Calendar  of  parliament  rolls,  of  attaindere,  restitutions, 
and  resumptions,  from  29  Henry  IIL  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Certain  paper  rolls  for  confirmations  of  charters  to  collegea 
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cevporaltoiisy  and  roUgious^ouses ;  and  licences  oF  lands  in 
mortmain  from  1  Edward  I.  to  the  last  of  Edward  IV.  alfrim^ 

betically  arranged. 

Collection  of  perfect  rolb  of  all  presentations  to  cburcUes, 
prebendsy  or  chapels,  whether  by  the  king  or  others,  from 
Edward  I.  to  Edward  III. 

Two  books  of  taxations ;  one  of  tbe  spiritual  livings;  the 
other  of  the  teaipofalities,  in  England. 

Antient  perambulations  of  forests. 

Several  concerning  parliament,-  and  foreign  businesses. 

Here  is  also  preserved  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
under  the  Gre  ^t  Seal.  This  was  printed  and  authorised  to  be 
used  in  the  church  of  England,  upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  \h  The  signatures  of  the  several  divines  at  that 
convocation  ate  added  to  authenticate  the  hook. 

The  rolls  preserved  in  the  Tower  were  accompanied  by 
tbQse  of  Scotland ;  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  after  he  had  beaten 
the  Scots,  seized  all  tlie  public  records,  and  lodged  them  here, 
where  they  were  preserved  till  the  restoration ;  but  being  sent 
back  by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  be  laid  up  in  Edinburgh  castle,^ 
die  ship  was  cast  away  near  Holy  Island,  and  those  valuable 
documents  irrevocably  lost. 

The  Jewel  Office  is  a  dark  ston^  room  of  small  dimen- 
sions, a  few  yards  eastward  of  the  grand  stpre-house.  In 
this  place  are^  preserved  the  following  costly  curiosities,  which 
are  shewn  by  candle  light ;  and  between  the  exhibitor  and 
spectator  is  a  strong  iron  railing  to  tlie  top  of  the  ceiling  a^ 
a  prevention  of  similar  attempts  to  steal  the  crown,  &c.  as 
was  effected  by  a  desperado  called  Blood,  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  II.*   * 

The  Imperial  Crown  of  England.    It  is  of  gold,  enriched 

*  The  result  was  at  extraordinary  as  the  attempt ;  for,  %thilc  all  mea 
thought  that  some  new  punishment  would  be  devised  to  torture  so  daring 
an  offender,  his  Majesty  thought  proper  not  only  to  pardon  him  and  his 
accomplices,  but  to  grant  Blood  a  pension  of  5001.  a  year  during  his  lifer 
What  the  motives  were  that  induced  his  Majesty  to  shew  to  much  lenity 
to^aman,  who  had  engaged  in  so  many  plots  and  conspiracies,  is  yet  a 
secret,  and  ever  must  remain  so.    LynUtoiCs  Hift^jof  England. 
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trith  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  poarls.— 
T'he  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taffaty^ 
turned  up  with  three  rows  of  ermine.  The  antient  imperial 
diadem  of  St.  Edward,  with  the  other  antient  regalia  of  this 
kingdom,  were  kept  in  the  arched  room  in  the  Cloisters  of 
Westminster-abbey,  till  the  grand  rebellion,  when  in  1642, 
Harry  Martin,  by  order  of  the  then  parliament,  broke  open 
the  iron  chest  in  which  it  was  secured,  took  it  thence,  and 
sold  it,  together  with  the  robes,  sword,  and  sceptre  of  St. 
Edward.  After  the  restoration,  Charles  II.  bad  that  made> 
which  is  now  shewn. 

The  Golden  Orb  or  GlobCy  put  into  the  king's  right  hand 
before  he  is  crowned,  and  borne  in  his  left,  with  the  sceptre 
in  his  right,  upon  his  return  into  Westminster-hall  after  he  is 
crowned.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl, 
and  enriched  with  precious  stones.  On  the  top  is  an  amethyst 
of  a  violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  set  upon 
a  rich  cross  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones.  The  whole  height  of  the  globe,  cross,  &c. 
is  eleven  inches. 

The  Golden  Sceptre^  with  its  Cross,  set  upon  a  large  arae* 
thyst  of  great  value,  garnished  round  with  table  diamonds. 
The  handle  of  the  sceptre  is  plain,  but  the  pummel  is  set 
vound  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  small  diamonds.  The  topi 
rises  into  a  fleur  de  lis  of  six  leaves,  ail  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  whence  issues  the  mound  or  ball.  The  cross  is  quite 
covered  with  precious  stones. 

The  Sceptre  unth  llic  Dove^  perched  on  the  top  of  a  small 
Jerusalem  cross,  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamonds  and 
jewels  of  great  value.  This  emblem  was  first  used  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  as  appears  by  his  seal.  The  antient 
gceptre  was  sold  with  the  rest.  This  now  in  the  Tower  was 
inade  after  the  Restoration. 

« 

St,  EdwarcVs  Staffs  in  length  four  feet  seven  inches  and  a 
half,  &n4  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  all 
pi  beaten  gold,  carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation. 

A  rich  Sait'Cellar  of  state^  formed  like  the  square  White 
Tower,  exquisitely  wrought.     It  is  of  gold,  and  used  only 

on  the  king's  table  at  his  coronation. 

The 
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The  Curtana,' or  Skcord  of  Mercij^  the  Wade  tbirty*t/^ 
inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  withdut  a  point,'  is  borne 
saked  before  the  king  at  his  coronation,  between  thctwo 
swords  of  justice,  spiritual  and  temporal.  ^ 

A  noble  Silver  Fontj  doublfe  gilt  with  gold,  and  eieg^tly 
wrought,  in  which  the  royal  family  are  christened.  :.' ; 

A  large  Silver  Fountain^  presented  to  King  Charles  IL  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curiously  \^Tought,  ; 

The  Bich  Crown  of ' Stale  that  his  majesty'  wears  in  par- 
liament, enriched  with  a  lai^  emerald  seven  inches  rounch; 
%- pearl,  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  a  ruby  of  inestimable 
value.  * 

His  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales's  crown.  Tliesb 
last  named  crowns,  when  his  majesty  goes  to  the  Parliament 
House,  are  carried  by  -the  keeper  of  the  Jewel-office,  at- 
tended by  the  warder,  privately  in  a  coach  to  Whitehall, 
where  they  are  delivered  to  officers  appointed  to  receive 
them,  who,  with  some  yeomen  of  the  guard,  carry  them  to 
the  robing  rooms,  where  his  majesty  and  the  prince  ,robe 
themselves.  The  king  wears  his  crown  upon  his  head  as  he 
sits  npon  the  throne ;  but  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is 
placed  before  him.  As  soon  as  the  king  is  disrobed,  the  two 
crowns  are  reconducted  to  the  Tower  by  the  same  person 
that  brought  them. 

Sueen  Marjfs  Cr^rtm,  Globe,  and  Sceptre,  with  the  dia- 
dem her  majesty  wore  in  proceeding  to  her  coronation  witli 
her  rojal  consort  King  William. 

An  Ivory  Sceptre,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  made  for  King^ 
James  the  Second's  queen,  the  garniture  of  which  is  gold,  and 
the  dove  on  the  top  gold,  enamelled  with  white. 

The  golden  Spurs  and  the  Armillasy  or  bracelets  for  tli^ 
wrists,  are  very  antique^ 

The  Ampulla,  or  Eagle  of  Gxdd,  finely  engraved,  which 
holds  the  holy  oil  at  the  coronation.  The  golden  Spoon, 
into  which  the  archbishop  pours  the  oil.  These  are  pieces 
of  great  antiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  including  the  pe- 
destal, is  about  nine  inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand 
about  se^eo  inches;  the  whole  weighs  about  ten  ounoes. 

The 
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Tbe  head  of  di6  eagle  screws  ofF  abdut  the  middle  of  the 
fleck »  wht<ih  is  fnade  hollow  for  holding  the  holy  oil ;  and 
wb^  the  king  is  anptnted^  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  spooft 
Ott|  of  the  bird^s  beali*. 

There  are  in  the  Jewel-office,  be&ides  those  commonly 
abewn^  all  the  crown  jewels  Worn  by  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses at  the  coronations^  and  a  vast  rariety  of  canons  old 
plate. 

'The  Grand  Storehouse  is  a  nobld  building  td  the  north* 
ward  of  the  White  Tower,  and  extends  in  length  two  hun- 
dred and  fotty-five  feet,  in  breadth  sixty.  It  was  begun  b||^ 
King  James II;  and  by  that  prince  built  to  the  first  floor; 
but  finished  by  King  William^  who  erected  that  magnifi- 
cent room  called  the  Sknall  Armory » in  which  he,  with  Qaeeti 
Mary  bis  consort  dined  in  great  fori^i,  having  all  the  warrant 
workmen  and  labourers  to  attend  them,  dressed  in  whito 
gloves,  and  aprons,  the  usual  badge  of  the  order  of  Free 
Masonry.  This  noble  structure  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
on  tbe  north  side  is  a  stately  door>case,  adorned  with  four 
columns,  an  entablature,  and  triangular  pediment  of  the 
Doric  order.  Under  the  pediment  is  sculptured  in  an  ad- 
mirable stile  tbe  King*s  Arms,  with  enrichments  of  orna- 
mental  trophy-work ;  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Gibbons. 

The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  appropriated  for  the 
Small  Arkory,  to  which  spectators  are  introduced  by  a 
grand  stair-case  of  forty-^nine  steps.  The  entrance  into 
this  apartment  is  awful,  interesting,  and  grand.  The  ap« 
pearance  of  bright  instruments  of  destruction^  whether  for. 
defence  or  opposition,  is  an  object  at  which  humanity 


*  Of  thit  eagle  take  the  following  legend  .—St.  Thomas  Becket  be- 
ing in  disgrace  at  Sens  in  Prance,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to  hioip  and^ 
gave  him  a  stone  vessel  of  oil,  encbsed  in  a  golden  eagle,  and  bid  him 
giv6  it  to  William,  a  monk,  to  carry  to  Pictavia,  and  there  hide  it  in 
St.  Gregory's  church,  under  a  great  stone,  where  it  should  be  found  for 
the  use  of  pious  and  prosperous  kings :  accordingly,  Henry  III.  when 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  received  it  from  a  holy  man  in  France,  and 
Richard  II.  finding  it  among  other  riches,  endeavoured  to  be  anointed 
with  it;  but  was  supplanted  by  archbishop  Anmdeli  who  afterwards 
•C^oint^d  Henry  IV.    Such  »  ihe  fabulous  history  of  the  ampulla. ' 
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toils ;  and  even  when  necessity  is  urged,  the  feeHng  mind 
must  shudder,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  room  contains 
implements  of  destruction  for  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
men—all  bright  and  clean— and  fit  for  service  at  a  mo- 
incnt*s  notice!— The  length. af  this  armory  is  three  hun- 
dred arid  forty-five  feet.  Th6  arms  are  disposed  in  a  very 
Ingenieus  manner  by  Mr*  Harris,  who  had  been  a  common 
gun-smith ;  but  having  exhibited  such  proofe  of  taste  and 
ingenuity  in  this  pkce,  as  well  as  at  the  royal  pahices,  he 
Was  allowed  a  pension  for  life. 

The  centre  of  the  room  seems  to  be  supported  by  four  . 
beautiful  columns,  entwined  with  pistols,  and  on  the  top 
pistols  representing  gilded  cornices ;  and  between  them  a 
dropping  star  of  pistols,  under  which  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  dined. 

Opposite  the  dopr,  on  the  south  side  of  the  room,  is  a 
very  curious  small'  cannon,  a  two  pounder,  taken  by  the 
French  at  Malta,  in  Jane  1798,  which,  with  the  eight  fl^gt, 
that  are  hanging  in  this  room,  were  sent  with  other  trophies 
to  the  French  Directory,  by  La  Sensible  frigate,  which  ship 
was  «alten  by  the  Seahorse,  Capt.  Foote.  The  cannon  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  metal,  resembling  gold.  On  it  is  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  supported  by  two  genii 
of  that  place,  in  bas-relief:  it  is  also  highly  ornamented 
with  eagles,  &c.  all -of  very  excellent  workmanship.  The 
carriage  is  a  great  curiosity ;  it  is  of  wood,  and  decorated 
with  the  carved  figures  of  two  furies,  wliose  features  are 
strongly  expressive  of  rage.  One  arm  of  each  being  en- 
twined together,  grasps  a  large  snake,  whilst  the  other  hand 
holds  a  torch.  From  thd  head  of  one  issues  a  cluster  pf 
small  snakes;  those  which  were  on  the  other  are  broken 
off.  The  centre  of  the  wheels  represent  the  face  of  thesiin, 
and  the  spokes  its  rays.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly manner.  Four  of  the  Maltese  colours  hang  over  the 
entrance,  anfl'four  others  at  the  corners  of  the  room. 

A  beau tifur  rising  and  setting  sun,  at  tiie  east  and  west^ 
sides  of  the  door,  in  a  square  of  brass  hiked  hangers.  At 
the  corners  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Titus  Vespasian. 

Vox.  II.  No,  37.  H  h  MiliUry 
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Military  fans,  with  swords  and  bayoneti. 

Bayonets  and  pistols  put  up  in  the  form  of  military  faii» 
and  half  moons,  \vit)i  the  imitation  of  a  target  in  the  centre, 
made  up  of  bayonet  blades.  These  bayonets,  of  which  se- 
veral other  fans  are  composed^  were  of  the  first  invention. 
Laving  plug  handles,  which  go  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
instead  of  over  i^  This  weapon  was  invented  at  Bayomie, 
whence  its  name  is  derived. 

.  Arms  taken  at  Bath  in  the  year  17 15*  These  are  distin- 
guished  from  all  others  in  the  Tower,  by  having  what  they 
call  dog-locks,  or  catches,  to  secure  them  from  going  oflP  at 
half  cock. 

At  the  new  end  of  the  room  a  display  of  pikes  and  swords, 
in  imitation  of  a  triumphal  arch. 

A  beautiful  eagle,  holding  the  rose  and  crown  in  the  centre 
of  pistols. 

Two  beautiful  figures  of  a  lion  and  unicorn,  in  a  cirdle  of 
pistols  and  square  of  muskets. 

An  eagle,  ornamented  as  before. 

The  earl  of  Mar*s  shield,  displayed  with  marine  hangers. 

The  arms  of  the  Highland  rebels,  taken  in  J  71 5;  parti- 
cularly the  earl  of  Mar's  fine  piece,  exquisitely  wrought, 
and  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl ;  and  a  Highland  broad 
sword,  with  which  a  Highlander  struck  General  Evans  over 
the  headj  and  at  one  blow  cut  him  through  his  hat,  wig,  and 
iron  scull-cap ;  on  whicii  that  general  is  said  to  have  shot 
him  dead  ;  others  say  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  generously 
forgiven  for  his  bravery.  Here  is  also  the  sword  of  Justice 
(with  a  sharp  point,)  the  sword  of  Mercy  (having  a  blunt 
point,)  carried  before  the  Pretender  when  proclaimed  in 
Scotland  in  1715  ;  some  of  the  Highlanders'  pistols,  the 
barrels  and  stocks  all  iron  ;  a  Highlander's  Lougbabor  axe, 
said  to  have  been  that  with  which  the  dmiable  and  pious  Co- 
lonel Gardiner  was  killed  at  Preston  Pans. 

The  arms  taken  from  Sir  ^yiHiam  Perkins,  Sir  John 
Friend,  Charnock,  and  others  concerned  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot  in  1696,  to  shoot  king  William  near  Turnham 
Green,  in  his  way  to  Hampton  Court, 

A  pair 
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A  pair  of  folding  gates  made  of  old  halberts,  the  archway 
consisting  of  pistols ;  formerly  in  the  center  hung  bando- 
liers, holding  one  cartridge  each,  now  replaced  by  cartouch 
boxes. 

A  fine  representation  in  carved  work  of  the  star  and  garter, 
thistle,  rose  and  crown,  ornamented  with  pitols,  &c.  and 
very  elegantly  enriched  witli  birds,  and  other  creatures. 

One  of  the  kind  of  spears  that  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Cook  fell  by,  at  Owhyhee  in  South  America. 

Horsemen^s  carbines,  banging  in  furbelows  and  flounces. 

On  the  south  side,  the  last  figure  that  attracts  attention, 
is  that  of  Jupiter,  riding  in  his  triumphal  car,  drawn  by 
eagles,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  left  hand,  and  over  hi$ 
head  a  rainbow.  This  figure  is  finely  carved,  and  decorated 
with  bayonets. 

Medusa^s  head,  commonly  called  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
within  three  regular  ellipses  of  pistols,  with  snakes  repre- 
sented as  stinging  her.  The  features  are  finely  carved,  and 
the  whole  figure  well  contrived.  This  figure  terminates  the 
north  side.  , 

A  discerning  eye  will  discover  a  thousand  peculiarities  in 
the  disposition  of  so  vast  a  variety  of  arms,  of  which  no 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea ;  and  therefore  it  is 
fit  that  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  admirable  combi- 
nations of  art,  should  gratify  that  darling  passion  with  the 
sight  of  a  curiosity,  the  noblest  of  its  kind. 

In  various  parts  of  the  room  are  the  figures  of  king  John, 
Henry  III.  V.  and  VI.  A  great  many  thousand  stand  of 
arms  are  also  kept  ready  for  service  in  the  White  Tower,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores. 

Beneath  the  Small  Armory,  on  a  ground  floor  of  equal 
dimensions,  is  a  royal  train  of  Artillery.  To  see  so 
many,  and  such  various  engines  of  destruction,  before 
whose  dreadful  thunder,  churches,  palaces,  pompous  edi- 
fices, the  noblest  works  of  human  genius,  fall  together  in 
one  common  and  undistinguished  ruin,  causes  nature  to 
recoil,  and  excites  a  wish  that  such  destructive  inventions 
.h^d  always  remained  in  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity. 

H  h  2  At 
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At  the  entrance  are  sbewa  two  copper  cannon,  three 
pounders,  on  wheels,  taken  from  the  gate  of  the  govem(Mr*s 
house  at  Qjuebec. 

Two  mortars,  apd  upwards  of  twenty  fine  pieces  of  cw- 
&on,  taken  Iroar  the  French  at  Cherburgh~in  the  year  1758, 
of  various  descriptions. 

Two  large  pieces  of  cannon  employed  by  Admiral  Vernon 
t>efore  Carthagena ;  they  have  each  a  large  scale  driven  out 
of  their  muzzles  by  balls  from  the  castle  of  Bocca  Chica. 

Two  carved  pieces,  of  excellent  workmanship,  presented 
by  the  city  of  L,cndon  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Qu^^ 
Aime'$  son,  to  assist  him  in  learning  the  art  of  war. 

Fpur  small  mortars  in  miniature,  for  throwing  hand  gra* 
nadoes,  the  invention  of  Colonel  Browiji,  They  are  fired 
with  a  lock  like  a  common  gun. 

Two  fine  brass  cannon  taken  from  the  walls  of  Vigo 
by  Lord  Co\>ham,  in  1704.  Their  breaches  represent  lions 
couchant,  with  the  effigies  of  St.  Barbara,  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated. 

A  petard,  for  bursting  open  city  or  castle  gates. 

A  large  train  of  fine  brass  battering  cahnon,  twenty-four 
pounders. 

A  parcel  of  cannon  of  a  new  invention,  from  six  to 
twenty-four  pounders.  Their  superior  excellence  consists  in 
their  lightness;  the  twenty- four  pounders  weighing  not 
quite  one  thousand  seven  hundrod  weight,  whereas  formerly 
they  weighed  five  thousand ;  the  rest  are  in  proportion ;  and 
in  the  contrivance  for  levelling  them,  which  is  by  a  screw,, 
instead  of  beds  .and  coins.  This  method  as  being  more  ex- 
peditious, and  at  the  same  time  saving  two  men  to  a  gun,  is 
said  to  be  the  invention  of  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Brass  mortars,  thirteen  inches  diameter,  capable  of  throw-* 
ing  a  shell  of  three  hundred  weight. 

A  carcase,  filled  at  sieges  with  pitch,  tar,  and  other  com« 

bustibles,  to  fire  towns  ;  it  is  thrown  out  of  an  eighteen-inch 

mortar,  and  will  burn  two  hours  wherever  it  happens  to  fall. 

A  Spanish  mortar,  twelve  ioches  diameter)  taken  on  board 

a  sl)ip  in  the  West  Indies. 

Six 
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French  pieces  of  cannon,  sue  ponnden,  taken  from 
the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,,  in  1746. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  ordnance,  made  for  king  Charles  L 
when  prince  of  Wales,  highly  ornamented. 

A  train  of  field  pieces,  called  the  galloping  train^  cany« 
ing  a  ball  of  one  pound  and  a  half  each. 

A  destro]nng  engine,  that  throws  thirty  hand-granadoes  at 
once,  and  is  fired  by  a  train. 

A  curious  brass  cannon,  inade  for  Prince  Henry,  eldest 
son  to  king  James  J.  the  decoration  of  which  is  said  to  havo 
cost  200/. 

A  piece  with  seven  bores,  for  throwing  an  equal  number 
of  bullets  at  once :  and  another  with  three,  made  as  early  as 
Henry  Vlllth's  time. 

The  drum-majof  s  chariot  of  state,  with  the  kettle-drums 
placed :  this  machine  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  at  the  head 
of  the  train,  when  on  a  march. 

Two  French  field  pieces,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hochstedt, 
in  1704. 

An  iron  cannon  of  the  first  invention,  being  bars  of  irons 
hammered  together,  and  encompassed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
iron  hoops,  to  prevent  its  bursting.  It  has  no  carriage,  but 
was  intended  to  be  moved  from  place  to  plac^  by  means  of 
flx  rings  fixed  to  it  at  proper  distances. 

A  huge  mortar,  weighing  Upwards  of  six  thousand  weighty 
and  throwing  a  shell  of  five  hundred  weight  two  miles :  this 
mortar  was  fired  so  often  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  in  the  reiga 
of  William  III.  that  the  very  touch-hole  is  melted,  for  want 
of  giving' it  time  to  cool. 

A  fine  twisted  brass  cannon,  twelve  feet  long,  made  ia 
Edward  the  Vlth's  time,  called  by  the  guides  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  pocket-pistol.  ^ 

Two  brass  cannon,  three  bores  each,  carrying  six  pounders, 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  lUu 
milies. 

A  mortar  that  throws  nine  shells  at  a  time,  out  of  which 
*  the  balloons  wer^  fired  at  the  great  fireworks  in  1746. 

Avery 
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A  complete  suit  of  tilting  armout;)  such  as  fbe  lings,  no« 
bility,  and  gentleoien  at  arms  used  to  exercise  in  on  horse- 
back ;  at  which  diversion  one  of  the  kings  of  France  is  said 
to  have  been^kyjed,  by  a  shiver  of  a  spear  striking  him  in  the 
eye.-— Likewise  the  tilting  lance,  the  rest  for  the  tilting  lance^ 
with  the  grand  guard,  ?,nd  the  slits  before  the  eye,  through 
which  they  took  the  sight. 

A  complete  suit  of  armoor  made  for  king  Henry  VIII. 
when  he  was  bat  18  years  of  age,  rough  from  the  liammer: 
it  is  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  the  joints  in  the  hands,  arms, 
and  thighs,  k^ees  and  feet,  play  like  the  joints  of  a  rattle* 
make,  and  are  moved  with  all  the  facility  imaginable.— The 
method  of  learning  the  exercise  of  tilting,  was  upon  woodea 
horses  set  on  castors,  which  by  the  sway  of  the  body  could 
be  moved  every  way ;  so  that  by  frequent  practice  the  rider 
could  shift,  parry,  strike,  unhorse,  and  recover,  with  sur- 
prising  dexterity.  Some  of- the  horses  in  this  Armory  had 
undoubtedly  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  is 
but  lately  that  the  castors  have  been  taken  from  their  feet. 

A  little  suit  of  armour  made  for  king  Charles  11.  when  he 
was  prince  of  Wales,  and  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age^ 
with  a  piece  of  armour  for  his  horse^s  head ;  the  whole  wrought 
and  inlaid  with  silver. 

Lord  De  Courcy .  This  hero,  agreeably  to  the  warder^s  le. 
gend,  was  gmnd  champion  in  Ireland,  and,  as  a  proof,  they 

of  France,  being  willing  to  give  some  notable'proof  of  his  Talour,  caused 
justs  to  be  proclaimed ;  these  just  continued  three  days,  in  which  505 
men  at  arms  were  answered  by  their  defendants ;  of  whom  some  were  so 
hurt,  that  they  died  soon  aHer.  Francis  had  chosen  the  ^uke  and  the 
marqius  of  Dorset,  two  of  his  aids  ;  and,  being  hurt  himsdf  at  fint» 
desired  the  duke  and  marquis  to  fight  at  barriers,  who  therefore  tqpk  the 
first  place  against  all  comers.  In  the  mean  time  Francis,  as  was  thought, 
intending  an  affront  to  the  duke,  caused  a  German,  the  strongest  about 
the  court,  to  be  armed  secretly,  and  to  present  himself:  they  both  fought 
valiantly ;  yet  the  duke  at  last,  with  the  butt  end  of  his  spear,  struck  the 
German  till  he  staggered ;  and  then  the  rail  was  let  fall :  having  breathed^ 
awhile,  they  renewed  the  fight;  when  the  duke  so  beat  the  GenhaA' 
about  the  head,  that  the  blood  gushed  out  at  his  nose  and  ears,  and  he 
was  secretly  conveyed  away, 
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«hew  the  reiy  sword  he  took  from  the '<Aiiampi6n<  AiP^jrttiiteei- 
ft>^  which' valiant- 'dction  fie*  and  all  bia  suceedo^^l^^^^.titi 
bondui*  to  weartKetf  hatd  iii  the  king's  presen^'^  WU6h'^]^i« 
vilege, '  add  they,  'is  ehjbyed  by  tlie  lord  Kin§al^,  atf  hoattcf 
that  antidnl  and  noble  family,  at  this  day.  It  is  recorded  of>«bu 
De  Courcy,  that  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed  a^iKst^hitt 
in  Ireland  by  his'own  servants,  at'th^ikiscigation  ot  Htigh  de 
Lacy/  who  was  jealous' of  his  power,  though  lie  ^bubelfttydd 
at  his  devotions," he  laid  thirteen  of  the  coosfiitratoH  deixtal 
bis  feet  before  he  wa§  overpojrerbd.  He  was  afterwards  cbioi 
mitt^  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  abd  iMs'tao  'im^ 
probable  coBJecture,  •  that  what  is  shev^n  is  the  very  armottT 
he  brought  with  him  to  that  prison.  This  noUeimld  liv^d  ia 
the'tdrbuletit'times  of  king  John.  -  '-^^  -  •    -^ 

.  Beal  coats  of  mail,  called  biigandme  jackets  I  CbMbtitig 
of  small  bits  of  steel,  so  artfully  quilted  one  over  another/  «i 
to  resist  the  point  of  a  sword,  or  even,  it'is:b^lie¥ed/«  mus* 
ket-ball ;  yet  as  flexible  as  ordinary  clothing. 
(  An  Indiah  suit  of  armourj  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles'  II* 
frou" the' Great  Mbgiil:'  this- is  indeed  a  great  •  curiosity ; 
being  composed  of  iron  quills  ibout  two  inches  long^  finely 
japanned  and' raiiged  in  )raws,  one  row' slipping  over  ixiothtr 
very*artiiic&lly':  they  are  strongly  bound  together  with-ailk 
twist, .  and  are*  tfeeci  iKi  that  country  as  a  defence  against  dlstrtt 
and  iU'ro««f%;po^(med  or  otherwise. 

A  neat  little  suit  of  armour,  in  which  is  a  carved  figure 
representing  Richard  duke  of  York,  king  Edward  JV^\ 
youngeiBt  son,  who  with  his  brother  Edward  V.  was  smothered 
in  the  ToWer  by  order  of  Richard  III.  \ 

The  armotir '^  John  of  Gaunt,  duk«  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  king,  the  fivther  of  a'king,  and  the^nde  of 
a  king,  but  never  king  himself.  Dugdale  says,  that  more 
kings  :and  soverei^  princes  sprung  from  his  loins;  tbi^n  from 
any  prince  in  .Christendom.  The  armour  here  sh6wn  in  seven 
leet  high ;  and  the  sword  and^  lanQe  are  of  an  enormous  Aze2 

The  droll  figufe'of  Will  Somers,  who,  as  the  warders 
velate,  wab  king  Henry  Vlllth's  jester;  an  honest  man; 
but  had  a  handsome  woman  to  bis  .wife,  who  made  him 
.   Vol.  IL    No.  33.  li  a  cuckold; 


a^^uckolA ;  .rod  he  .wears  h»  horns  on  Jm  bead,  because 
lif f  y  should  not  wear  holes  iti  his  pocket. .  He  would  ber 
JieYe.:|iflllt>er  lining,  queen^  nor  any  one  about  the  court 
'ib%^0  w^.a  cuckold,  till  he  {»ut  on  his  spectacles  to  see, 
lM4f%,^Uttie  djai*sighted,  as  all  cuckplds  should  be ;  in  which 
Antfe  vi^iMielr  >  kfi  is  here  represented  •  . 
:  Re^eising  tl|e  order  of  their  chronology^  in  returnhig  up  the 
Iroom^-tfae  fir^t  in  the  Hue  ef  kings  is  bis-  late  majesty,  king 
Geijifg^  11.  in  .a  complete  suit  of  armour  richly  gilt,  sitting 
5ir»th>a  siKord  ia  his  hand  on  a  white  horse,  richly  caparisooed^ 
with -a 4ine  Turkey  bridle,  grilt  with  gold,  with  globes,  ores- 
eentaund  stars,  velvet  furniture  iaoed  with  gold,  goldfringe^ 
aod^QldtriBppJings. 

King  George  I.  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour^  sitting  with 
a  tirunebeon  in  bis  faan4»  on  a  white  horse,  richly  caparisoned, 
having  a  -fine  Turkey  bridle,  gilt  with  goM,  with  a  globe^ 
creicent  Und  star  ^  v^vet  furniture  laced  with  g<dd,  and  gold 
trappings. 

,  'King  Willian^  III.  dressed  in  the  very  suit  of  armour  wortf 
\)y*EdtTaid!<h6  Black  Prince.  He  is  mounted  on  asemel 
hor^e^  wIki^  furniture  is  green  velvet  embroidered  with  siU 
vei",  and  he  holds  in  his  right  band  a  flaming  sword. 

King  Chatles  li.  dressed  in  the  armour  wcnm  by  the  cham« 
pion  of  En^bnd  at  the  coronation  of  his  late  majesty.  Ho 
sits  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  on  a  fine  horse  ridily  oa*, 
parisoned^  witbcrin^son  velvet  laced  with  gold. 

'  King  Charies  I.  in  a  rich  $uit  of  his  own  proper  armour, 
gilt  with  gold  and  curioosly  wrought,  presented  to  him  by 
the  city  of  London  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  thei 
same  that  was  laid  on  the  cofiin  at  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  on  which  occasion  a  collar 
of  SS^s  was  added  to  it,  with  which  it  is  now  surrounded. 

James  I.  of  England,  and  Vlth  of  Scotland.  He  sits  on 
horseback,  with  a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  figured  armour. 

.   King  Edward  VI.    Dressed  in  a  most  curious   suit  of 

steel  armour,  whereon  are  depicted,  io  different  comparts 

ments;  a  vast  variety  of  Scripture  histories,   alluding,  to 

...  battle^^ 
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baules,  and  other  memorable*  paa89fei.T'?He  sits  on  heme* 
back,  like  the  rest,  with  a  truncheon  in.  his  right  haiid. 

King  Henry  VIIL  in  his  own  proper  armour,  of  poKshedh 
steeli  the  foliages  of  which  are  gilt,  or  inlaid  with  gold,  tn 
his  right  hand  he  bears  a  sword. 

Henry  VIT.    This  prince  holds  likewise  a  ^  sword  in.  his 
hand,  and  sits  on  horeback,  in  a  complete  suit  of  annouty* 
finely  wrought  and  washed  with  silver. 

Edward  V.  in  a  rich  suit  of  armour  finely  decorated ;-  he; 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a  lance. 

King  Edward  rV.  father  to  the  unhappy,  prince  abore 
mentioned.    He  is  here  distinguished  by  a  suit.of  hcright 
armour  studded ;  he  holds  also  in  his  right  hand  a  dr^n  ' 
sword. 

Henry  VI.  who,  though  crowned  king  of  France  at  PanSy 
lost  all  that  kingdom,  and  was  afterwards  murdersd  in  the 
Tower  by  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  warlike  and  Tictorious  Henry  V.  and  his.fathen 
Henry  IV. 

'  Edward  HI.  represented  here  with,  a  venerable  grey'benrd^ 
and  in  a  suit  of  plain  bright  armour,  with  two  crowns  on  hia^ 
^word,  alluding  to  the  two  kingdoms  of  France und  England. 
This  monarch  was  the  first  who  quartered  the  arms  of  jEVapoe 
with  bis  own ;  adding  the  motto,  Di^  ei  man  Dr^t^^Ocd 
and  my  Right.  ^  .  .   .  ^  ., . 

Edward  I.  in  a  very  curious  suit  of  gilt  armouii^with  ihii  p^« 

culiarity ,  that  the  shoe^  thereof  are  of  mailr  tie  is  represented 

with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  perhaps  to  distiBguisQ  hiok 

from  the  rest,  he  being  the  only  king  in  the  line  who  Isad 

employed  his  arms  against  the  Turks  and  Infidek,  by  an  ex-: 

pedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  .      ^ 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  a  suit  of  p]ain  armour.  .  fach 

of  these  have  their  attendant  knights  in  full  armour.  ,       \  .-, 

Over  the  door  of  this  armory  is  a  target,  OQ  whioi^are  eun 

graved ,  by  a  masterly  hand ,  the  figures  of  Fortune,  Fortitude^ 

and  Justice ;  and  round  the  room,  the  walls  are  eveiy  where 

lined  with  various  old  uncommon  pieces  of  armour,  sueh  arf 

liifel^  capi  hoiaesheads^  and  breast  plates  of  various  sorts. 

Ii2  SPANISH 
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-        .  -'         SPANISH  ARMOURY. 

.1.  . .     .        , 

The  Melics  preserved  to  commemorate  the  memorable  Ftc- 
iarjf  over  the  Spanish  Armada^  so  glorious  for  our  Coicn- 
try,  together  with  other  curious  Antiques,  are, 

't'he  common  soldiers,  pikes,  eighteen  feet  loog,  pointed 
with  loDg  sharp  spikes,  and  shod  with  iron,  which  were  de- 
signed to  keep  ofF  the  horse^  to  facilitate  the  landing  of 
di«ir  foot. 

The  Spanish  officers  lances,  finely  engraven :  these  were 
formerly  gik,  but  the  gilding  is  now  almost  worn  out  with 
cleaning^. 

•  The  Spanish  ranoeur,  made  in  different  forms,  which  was 
intended  either  to  kill  the  men  on  horseback,  or  pull  them  off 
their  .horses.  .  Oh  one  of  them  is  a  piece  of  silver  coin, 
which' was  intended  to  be  m^de  current.  . 

A  singular  piece  of  arms ;  a  pistol  and  shield,  so  con« 
trivedas  tb  fire  the  pistol,  ^nd  cover  the  body  at  the  same 
time  with  the  shield  ;  and  is  to  be  fired  by  a  match  lock ;  the 
ai^t  of  the  enemy  being  taken  through  a^little  grate  in  the 
shield,  which  is  pistol  proof, 

A  small  train  of  ten  pieces  of  neat  small  cannon,  mounted 
en  proper  carriages ;  a  present  from  the  foundery  of  Lod-^ 
don  to  king  Cbavl^  I.  when  a  child,  to  practise  the  art  t)f 
gunnery.  These,  though  no  part  of  the  Spanish  spoils^  are 
yet  a  cuHoaity* 

The  ba&fier,  emblazoned  with  a  crucifix,  intended  to 
bave  beien  carried  before  the  Spanish  general.  On  it  is  tbe 
Pope's  benediction  before  tbe  Spanish  fleet  sailed :  the  Pope, 
on  seeing  the  fieet^  blessed  it,  and  is  said  to  have  styled  it^ 
Invincible. 

*  Tkere  is  a  itory  carrcnt  concerning  these,  that  when  Don  Pedro 
ae  Valdez,  passed  examination  before  Lord  Burleigh,  he  told  his  lord- 
•bip,  that  those  fine  polished  lances  were  put  on  board  to  bleed  the 
English  with ;  to  which  that  noUeman  veplied  jokinglj,  that,  «<  if  he 
was  not  mistaken,  the  En^^lish  had  performed  that  operation  better  on 
Ibfirfood  friends  the  Spani^rdsa  with  humbler  instnupent«. 
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Danish  and.8axoQ  clubv)  .hiring  torn  abcftu  dght  bnndrod 
and  fifty,  years,  are  supposed  to  be  tbe  greatest  mark  of  aa-* 
tiquity  exhibited  ill  the  Tower. 

Engines  of  torture,  called  Spanish  cravats,  made  of  irony 
and  put  on  board  to  lock  tbe  feet,  arms^  and  headis  of  Engf . 
lish  heretics  together. 

Spani^  bilboes,  made  of  iron,  to  yoke  the  English  pri- 
soners two  and  two. 

Spanish  shot,  of  four  sorts ;  spike*shot^  star-shot,  cbaia^ 
shot,'  and  link-sliot,  all  admirably  contrived,  as  well  for 
the  destruction  of  tbe  masts  and  rigging  of  ships,  as  foif 
sweeping  the  decks  of  their  men.  These,  howeyef,  have 
been  attributed  to  tbe  invention  of  Sir  Fraqcis  Drake,  to  be 
used  against  the  Spanid.rds. 

Spanish  spadas  poisoned  at  the  poiats,  so  that  the  digblqit 
wound  proved  certain  death. 

Spanish  baiberts,  or  spears,  some  whereof  ^e  cariously 
engraven  and  inlaid  with  gold« 

The  axe  with  which  Queen  Ann  Bullen  (mother  to  Qneem 
Elizabeth)  was  beheaded  *.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  not  :quite  thirty  years  of  age,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
jealousy  and  caprice  of  Henry  VHL  The  Earl  of  Essen^ 
(Queen  Elizabeth^s  favourite)  was  likewise  bebeadectwitb  the 
same  axe. 

A  Spanish  pole-axe,  used  in  boarding  of  ships. 

Thumb-screws,  of  which  there  were  seve^i  chests  full  on 
board  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  use  they  were  intended  for  is 
said  to  have  been  to  extort  confession  from  t^e  English 
where  their  money  was  hid,  had  that  cruel  people  pre* 
vailed.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  defeat,  the  whole  con- 
versation of  the  court  and  country  turned  upon  the  disco- 
veries made  by  the  Spanish  prisoners,  of  tbe  .racks,  the 
wheels,  and  the  whips  of  wire,  with  which  they  were  tq 
scourge  the  English.  The  most  noted  heretics  were  to  be 
put  to  death ;  those  that  survived  were  to  be  branded  on  tbe 

^  Stow,  in  hit  Chronicle,  sayf ,  that  her  head  >yas  smote  off  at  one 
Wow  with  a  sword,  p.  572. 
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Ibrehesd  Heith  a  hot  iron :  and  the  whole  forin  of  govern- 
ment^ both  in  church  and  state^  was  to  be  overturoed. 

The  Spanish  morning-star;  a'  destructive  engine  re- 
•embling  the?  figux^  of  a  star,  of  which  many  thousands 
were  on  board,  all  with  poisoned  points ;  and  designed  to 
strike  at  the  enemy,  in  case  of  a  close  attack. 
•  The  Spanish  general's  halb^rt,  covered  with  velvety  The 
nails  of  this  weapon  are  double-gilt ;  on  its  top  is  the  Pope^s 
head,  curiously  engraved. 

A  Spanish -battle-axe,  so  contrived,  as  to  strike  four  holes 
in  a  man^s  skull  at  once ;  it  has  besides  a  pistol  in  the  handle 
with  a  match-loek. 

King  Henry  tlie  Vrtlth?s  walking-staff,  which  has  three 
match-lbck  pistols  in  it,  with  coverings  to  keep  the  charges 
dry.  ^Vtth  this  staff,  it  is  said,  the  king  walked  round  the 
City,  to  see  that  the  constables  did  their  duty ;  and  on« 
Bi^ht)  as  he  was  walking  near  the  Bridge-foot,  the  con-^^ 
stable  stopt  him  to  know  what  be  did  with  such  a  mis- 
chievous weapon  at  that  time  of  the  night ;  upon  which  the 
king  struck  him ;  but  the  constable  calling  the  watchmen  to 
his  assistance,  bis  majesty  was  apprehended,  and  carried  to 
the  Poultry  Compter,  where  he  lay  confined  till  mornings 
without  fire  or  candle.  The  keeper^  however,  being  in- 
formed of  the  rank  of  his  prisoner,  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  the  constable,  who  came  trembling  with  fear,  expecting 
nothing  less  tj^ian  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  king  applauded  his  resolution,  in  doing 
his  duty,  and  made  him  a  handsome  present.  This,  bow^ 
ever,  is  a  warder's  story. 
'   A  large  wooden  cannon,  called  Policy. 

The  last  thing  shewn  of  these  memorable  spoils  is,  the 
Spanish  general's  shield,  not  worn  by,  but  carried  before  him 
as  an- ensign  of  bonouf.  On  it  are  depicted,  in  most  curious 
workmanship,  the  labours  of  Hetcules,  and  other  expressive 
all^ories,  which  seem  to  throw  a  shade  upon  the  boafted 
•kill  of  modern  artists.    The  date  is  1379. 

The  inscription  upon  it  is  as  follows^  in  Roman  characters^ 
t^^epfiably  engraven : 

ADVLTERIO  DBIANZRA  CONSFVRCAK$  OQCimTVR    CACVS    AB 

fiuencvu 
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HERcvL.  OPMIMITVR  1S79— alluduig  to  Ae  kilHngpf fJacug 
by  Hercules,  for  the  attempt  on  his  wife  Dejanira.' 

Weapons  made 'with  scythe  blades  fixed  on  a  pole,  taken 
from  the  duke  of  Monmouth^s  army  at  tbe  little  of  Sedg* 
moor,  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 

The  partizans  carried  at  the  funeral  of  king  WiDiam  III. 

At  the  upper  emi  of  the  room  is  a^great  canapjy  inclosed 
with  Gothic' arches  and  pSIkrs,  which,  when  dr^mi  up,  pre- 
sents to  view  three  very  striking  figures ;  quedn  Elizabeth 
alighung  from  her 'horse  t6  vevie^  her  fleet  dtTQbqry.  She 
is  superbly  dressed  in  the  armour  she  had  on  at  the  time  above 
mentioned,  with  a  rich  white  ulk  petticoat,  ornamented  with 
pearls,  spangles,  &c.  Her  robe,  or  upper  dre^,  is  crimson 
sattin,  laced  with  gold,  and  fringed. 

By  her  ride  stands  a  fine  cream  coloured  horse,  his  bridl^ 
ornamented  intik  gilt  metal ;  the  saddle  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  laced  with  gold,  and  fringed.  ■      "       ^• 

At  the  head  of  the  horse  stands  a  page  holding  the  bridle 
with  his  left  hand,  and  the  queenV helmet  with  a  plume  of 
white  feathers  in  his  right.  He  is  dressed  in  a  silk  snuffi 
coloiired  garment  lined  with  blue,  and  a  blue  silk  sash  fringect 
with  gold,  acObrding  to  the  fashion  d  the  time.  This  group 
has  a  very  striking  effect.  '   «  -  ^ 

In  this  Armory  are  also  two  standards,  taken  at  St.  Eustdtta 
by  Adm;  Rodney  and  Gen.  Vaughan,  in  the  American  war ; 
one,  the  Negroes  colours  with  a  Mbor^s  head  in  the  center  i 
the  other,  the  colours  flying  on  the  top  of  the  fort  wh^n 
taken.  ^ 

Shell  atid  Grotto  Work,  performed  by  a  lady  and  &er 
daughter,  are  to  be  seen  near  the  Bloody  Tower :,  beautifully 
representing  various  structures  in  his  Majesty's  gardens,  anS 
bther  particular  buildings ;  such  as  the  Turkish  Mosque  andf 
Pagoda,  in  Kew  gardens ;  a  view  of  Lord  HoIland^s,  Kew ; 
Woodstock  Bower^  fair  Rosamond's  retreat:  a  church  iri 
Northamptonshire ;  Dunmow  Church,  where  they  claim  thd 
flitch  of  bacon ;  a  scene  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill ;  with  varioua 
€)thers,  and  pots  of  flowers  of  ail  descriptions. 
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THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA, 


.  WE  have  ajready  mentioned  the  chapel  i  n  the  White  Tower 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  family  and  attendants.  It  being  De- 
cedsary^  however,  that  the  garrison  should  have  a  place  of  de^ 
yotioo,  in  which  tbey  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surroundiog 
precincts  might  move  gen«i«%  assendble ;  in  consequence, 
Edward  III.  by  letters  patent  c^btitut^d  three  chaplains,  with 
a  rector  to  be  their  chief,  tq  celebrate  ditine  service  here  daily. 
It  was  exempt  from  episcopal  cognizance,  till  Edward  VI.  in 
1551,  subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  which  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  Mary  I.  Thia 
chapel,. devoid  of  prfiament,  is  in  length  sixty-six  feet^ 
breadth  fifty-four  feet,  and  altitude  twenty-four  feet.       ^ 

The  monumentB  of  any  note  are,  one  erected  to  the  me^ 
mory  of  Sir  Jonas  More,  knigbt.and  baronet,  who  on  ac- 
count  qf .  his  fidelity  and  scientific  acquirements,  was  appoint- 
ed surveyor*gG»esal  of  the  Ordnance,  and  died  Aug.  27, 
1679,  aged  sixty-two. 

On  the  N.  side  ot  the  altar,  a  very  spacious  marble  monu- 
nent  with  columns  and  entablement  o£  the  Corinthian  order, 
in  memory  of  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Michael  Blount,  with  their 
wives -amd  children  all  kneeling. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel,  a  marble  monument  in 
memory  of  Sir  Allan  Apdey,  Knight,  fourteen  years  liea- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  twenty-one  victualler  of  the  Bsyal 
Navy,  who  died  May  24,  1630. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  xhurch  a  neat  Uack  and  white 
marble  monument,  ornamented  with  two  chambers  of  cannon 

instead 
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instead  of  ooIuniDSy  enriched  with  the  figure  of  a  ship  under 
sail,  in  li(isso  relievo  ^  a  cherub,  cartouches,  &c.  with  thi^ 
inscription  in  gold  on  black. 

£reded  in  memory  of  Capt,  Valentine  Pyne,  .late  Master  Gun- 
ner of  England,  second  son  of  George  Pyne  of  Currimallet,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  Gent.  Who  following  the  footsteps  of  hi« 
father  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  trail'd  a  pike  u»- 
der  the  command  of  his  said  fathe/,  in  the  last  c.>  pedition  at  Calatf 
in  the  year  1625;  and  in  the  year  1627,  at  the  expedition  at*  the 

♦  isle  of  Rhee.  After  that  he  betook  himself  to" his  Majesties  fleet, 
where  he  served  at  sea  till  the  late  unhappy  rebellion,  and  during 
that  rebellion  in  his  Majesties  service  by  land  ;  after  whose  death 
he  voluntarily  followed  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert  for  the 
space  of  15  years,  both  in  his  expedition  at  sea,  and  in  his  wars  in 
Germany,  till  his  now  Majesties  happy  restauration  ;  since  which 

,  time  he  commanded  some  of  his  Majesties  ships  in  the  first  war 
against  the  Dutch ;  and  in  recompence  of  his  faithful  services,  his 
Majesty  was  pleasM  to  ele6t  him  Master  Gunner  of  England ;  in 
which  capacity  he  departed  this  life,  (which  he  led  single)  the  last 
day  of  April  1677,  in  the  2dth  year  of  his  Majesties  reign,  sged 
74  years. 

The  most  antient  monument,  however,  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmondely,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  his  lady. 

This  chapel  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  following  eminent  personages : 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill  for  his  conscientious  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Henry 
yill.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  June  22,  1535,  **  which"  says  Bur- 
net, ''  left  one  of  the  greatest  blots  upon  this  kingdom's  pro- 
ceedings.*' He  is  represented  by  Erasmus  as  **  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, deep  learning,'  sweetness  of  temper,  and  greatness 
of  soul."  This  being  uncontradicted,  how  must  the  reader's 
humanity  be  agitated  when  he  reads  the  cruel  hardships  h'la 
experienced  whilst  under  confinement  in  this  place !  In  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  secretary  Cromwell,  he  thus  ex- 
presses his  sufferings :  *'  JFurtlicrmorc  I  beseech  j-ou  to  be 
a  good  master  unto  me  in  my  necessity ;  for  I  have  neither 
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shirt  nor  suit,  nor  yet  other  cloaths  that  are  necessary  for  me 
to  wear,  but  that  be  ragged  and  torn  too  shattiiefully.  Not- 
withstanding, I  might  ^^ily  suffer  that,, if  they  would  keep 
my  body  Warm.  But  my  diet  sdso,  God  kno^irs,  how  slen- 
der it  is  at  many  times.  And  now  in  mine  age,  my  stomach 
may  not  away  but  with  a  few  kind  of  meats,  which  if  I  wttit, 
I  deoay  forthwith,  and  fall  into  coughs  and  diseases  of  my 
body,  and  cannot  keep  myself  in  health.  And,  as  our  Lord 
knoweth,  I  have  nothing  left  unto  me  for  to  provide  any  bet- 
ter, but  as  my  brother  of  Jiis  own  purse  layeth  oat  for  me  to 
his  great  hindrance.— Wherefore,  good  master  secretary, 
eft9oons,  I  beseech  you  to  have  some  pity  upon  me,  and  let 
rae  have  such  things  as  arc  necessary  for  me  in  mine  age;  and 
especially  for  my  health,"  &c.*  Secretary  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, relieved  the  anxieties  of  this  great  and  good  prclate> 
as  much  as  he  dared  under  the  control  of  a  blood  thirsty  and 
velentless  tyrant. 

;  .G£ORG£  BoLfYKT,  Viscoufit  Rockfordj  beheaded  May  11, 
IB^e.  This  nobleman,  the  brother  of  qtl6eA  Anne,  was, 
with  Henry  Norris,  Mark  Smeton,  William  Brereton,  and 
jFrancis  Weston,  all  of  the  privy  chamber,  beheaded  two 
days  preceding  his  innocent  sister;  upon  a  supposed  charge 
of  incest,  which  none  of  the  accused  would  confess,  except 
-Smeton,  ip-hope  of  life  and  preferment;  he,  however,  de^ 
servedbf  suffered  with  the  rest.  Cromwell,  in  his  letter  to  the 
king  says,  *^  Many  things  have  been  objected,  but  nothing 
confessed ;  only  some  circumstances  have  been  acknowledged 
by  Mark  Smeton.*^    This  was  after  the  final  examination. 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  After  having  been  the  faithful 
wife  of  Henry,  three  years,  three  months  and  twenty-five 
days,  her  head  was  cut  off  with  a  sword,  by  the  hands  of  an 
executioner  from  Calais,  upon  an  accusation  of  the  rooSit  im- 
probable of  all  crimes.  Her  affecting  letter  to  the  king  \Vk 
Ler  vindication,  which  is  inserted  at  length  in  Lyttleton's 
History  of  England, f  contains  so  much  nature,  and  evea 
elegance,  at  tlie  same  time  an  appeal  ta  his  conscience  in 
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"vi^idifation  qf  %r  ionocencc,  and  a  firnd  resolution  not  to 
confess  '*  a  fault,  where  not  a  thought  tlifjjeof  proceeded,", 
that  it  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  greatest 
proof  of  queen  Anne's  innocence  was,  that  the  day  after  her 
execution  y  Henry  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Seymour. 
Thoma^  Cromwell,  earl  of  tlssexy  beheaded  July.  24, 

1540.  This  nobleman  from  a  low  origin,  by  means  of  in- 
tegrity obtained  the  highest  preferments  in  the  state ;  but 
having  thwarted  the  inclinations  of  the  kin^,  wasexecute4 
by  an  act  of  attainder,  which  it  is  said  he  had  devised  for 
his  enemies;  but  which  is  disputed  by  Speed  and  others.  H^ 
was  hated  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  Popery ;  but  he  was  be- 
lotred  for  his  gratitude,  his  liberality  and  other  ^tues;  among 
})is  friends  were  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  both 
of  whom  he  was  beneficent  whilst  they  were  in  confinement 
in  this  place* 

QuEEK  Catharine  Howard,   belieaded  February  13, 

1541.  This  lady  certainly  fell  an  equal  sacrifice  to  her 
piyn  criiues  and  the  ambitious  views  pf  her  family.  Her 
lather,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  sat  as  judge,  and  behaved 
with  tb€f  greatest  severity,  in  the  case  of  his  unfortunate 
Aiece,  the  innocent  Anne  Boleynj — his  own  daughter 
passed  *  tlie  same  ordeal,  with  a  much  more  suspicious 
ch£iract$ir.  With  her  was  executed  the  infamous  lady  Roch« 
ford,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  Iter  husband  and 
his  sister,  the  queen.  She  was  condemned  as  the  supposed 
stssistant  of  queen  Catharine's  irregularities. 

Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Soniersety  lord  protector  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  of  whom  ^^e  have  already  spoken 
under  that  reign,  was  beheaded  January  24,  1552. 
.  John  Dudley,  duJce  of  Northumberland^  father  of  the 
husband  of  the  excellent  lady  Jane  Gray.  Of  abilities,  couj 
rage,  and  enterprize ;  but  fraudulent,  unjust,  and  of  unre- 
lenting-ambition. He  had  the  address  to  prevail  with  Edward 
VI.  to  violate  the  order  of  succession,  and  settle  the  crown 
pn  his  unambitious  daughter:  this  occasipped  the  ruin  of 
his  house;  lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  lord  Guildford  Dudley 
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were  the  passive  victims  to  Northumberland's  criminal  am* 
^itlon,  and  he  snfibred  for  his  treason  and  rebellion. 

James  Scot,  duke  of  Monmouth^  son  of  Charles  II.  be- 
headed July  15,  1685,  The  circumstances  of  his  unhappy 
fate  are  mentioned  in  the  bloody  reign  of  James  II.  hisuncle, 
to  whose  ^revenge  he  was  sacrificed,  and  need  no  repetition 
here. 

Besides  these,  Vithin  the  rails  of  the  altar,  were  deposited 
the  remains  of  the  infamous  judge  Jeffries. 

The  Menagerie,  or  Collection  of  Wild  Beasts,  &c. 

This  repository  of  ferocious  and  uncultivated  nature  is  de- 
posited in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  first  entrance  towards 
the  city. 

After  having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  passed  what  is 
called  the  Spur-guard,  the  keeper's  house  is  distinguished  by 
the  figures  of  lions  over  the  door. 

The  dens  are  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  They 
are  rooms  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  divided  into 
three  apartments,  a  large  one  above,  and  two  below.  In  the 
upper  apartment  the  beasts  generally  live  in  the  day,  and  at 
niglit  retire  to  the,  lower  to  rest.  The  animals  are  seen 
through  large  iron  grates,  with  the  utmost  safety ;  and  are 
thus  exhibited : ' 

Miss  Fanny,  a  Lioness,  bred  in  the  Tower,  is  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  lion-tribe  now  in  the  Tower. 

Miss  Fanny  Howe,  whelped  on  the  glorious  first  of  June, 
1794,  and  named  after  the  gallant  admiral  who  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  on  that  day. 

An  Asiatic  Lion  from  Bussorah,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia ; 
Bald  to  be  less  fierce  than  those  of  Africa. 

Two  African  Lionesses,  and  Tygers,  a  present  from  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  to  his  Majesty  ;  brought  October,  1800,  by 
the  Algerine  ambassador.  Of  fourteen  slaves  sent  into  the 
desarts  in  pursuit  of  these  animals,  only  six  of  them  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

A  Barbary  Panther,  called  Traveller, 

Four 
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Four  Hunting  Tygers,  sent  from  the  Menagerie  of  Tipp\>o 
Sultaun,  at  Seringapatam,  a  present  to  his  Majesty  from  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley ;  with  these  anima;ls  the  Suhauq  waa 
much  delighted^  and  used  them  for  huntings  having  been 
trained  for  that  purpose. 

Harry,  a  Royal  Tyger,  brought  home  in  the  Pitt  East* 
Indiaman,  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean: 
this  animal  is  so  docile  as  to  admit  the  keeper  into  his  den : 

Duchess,  a  young  Leopardess  from  the  Malabar  coast,  a 
present  to  his  Majesty  from  Lord  Carlisle. 

Miss  Peggy,  a  black  Leopardess ;  her  spots  are  very  visible, 
though  black ;  and  Miss  Nancy,  a  bright  spotted  Leopardess  > 
these  animals  were  sent  from  Anjango,  by  Governor  Hut- 
chinson. / 

Miss  Maria  and  Master  Bobby,  a  Leopard  and  Leopardess, 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  islands. 

George,  a  Leopard,  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  l>y 
Mr.  DevajTics. 

An  Hysena,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  presented  to 
the  king  by  David  Scott,  Esq. 

A  young  Wolf,  from  Mexico,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  from 
Admiral  Masserano,  in  Spain,  to  Admiral  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
and  1)y  him  presented  to  the  king. 

A  large  Greenland  Bear.' 

A  White  Fox,  from  Owhyhee. 

Two  Racoons,  bred  in  the  Tower. 

A  Jackall. 

A  large  Eagle  of  the  Sun. 

The  various  Bulwarks  are  thus  denominated :  The  Lions 
Tower,  Middle  Tower,  Bell  Tower,  Beauchamp  Tower, 
Dwelling  Tower,  Flint  Tower,  Bowyer  Toveer,  Martin 
Tower,  Castle  Tower,  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  S^lt  Tower, 
Well  Tower,  Cradle  Tower,  Lantern  Tower,  St.  Thomases 
Tower,  Hall  Tower,  and  Bloody  Tower. 

Of  .these  the  most  remarkable  are  the.  Bloody  Tower  ^ 

London'*  lasting  shame 

With  inany  a  fool  and  midoi|;ht  murder  fed  i 

Wake* 
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,  Wakefidd  T^ver;  ^so  called  on  account  of  ^t&  beingr  tlie 
place  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Imtle  of 
WaVeiield,  in  the  civfl  ivars  Ijetwecnthe  houses  of  York  a^ 
Lancaster: 

Beauctutmp  Tower,  noted  for  the  imprisonment  of  iliasr 
Hioofs  personages ;  hence  it  was  that  Queen  Anne  Boleyn 
i%rote  her  celebrated  letter  to  a  pitiless  tyrant.  To  her 
apartments  succeeded  the  innocent  Lady  Jane  Gray,  who 
3|vas  comnaiserated  even  by  the  relentless,  bigotted,  Mary  I. 
and  probably  might  not  have  suiTered ;  but  the  rebellion  of 
the  Duke  of  SuiToIk  hastened  her  death  at  seventeen  years  of 
age.  John  Fox,  lamenting  her  catastrophe,  has  these  quaint^ 
ihougb  significant  lines : 

<'  What  eyes  Ihou  read'st  with,  reader,  know  I  not; 
Mine  were  not  dry  when  I  her  story  wrote." 

♦   We  might  be  profuse  in  recounting  the  many  noble  per- 

sonagesi  to  whom  this  fortress  was  either  a  palace  or  a 

ptison  f  we  only  subjoin  a  few  of  tlie  latter:    the  inoo- 

cent  victim    of  royal   jealousy,    Lady    Arabella    Stuart, 

whose  affinity  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  made  her  an 

object  of  suspicion  to  both  those  potentates.  Her  misfortunes 

and  sufferings  deprived  liar  of  her  senses,  in  which  dia^ 

trcssing  state  she  ended  her  life  September  27,  1615,  and 

was  pompously  buried  in  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel,    near  her 

ill-fated  sister-in-law,  Mary,-  Queen  of  Scot9.     Henry,  Eai'l 

of  Northumberland,    confined    for    the    concern*  he   had 

in    the    Gunpowder   Plot,    used    to    amuse   himself  with 

philosophical  subjects;   his  acquaintance  with  astronomy, 

and^  probably,  with  judicial  astrology,  induced  the  vulgar 

to  assert  that  he  consulted  wizards,  and  dealt  with  the  devil. 

H^nry  Wriothesiey,  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  and 

companion  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Devereux,   Earl  of 

Essex,  was  a  prisoner  here  during  Elizabeth's  reign.     A 

circumstance  is  related^f  his  favourite  cat,  which,  if  true, 

excels  tfhe  romantic  story  of  Whittington's  cat.     This  fii- 

vouritc  animal  surprized  its  master  by  a  visit,  after  having 
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traveled  from  his  Ifardfship's  house  iri  Hofborn,  near  S<Mith-^ 
ftkiipton  BuiMingSy  to  the  Tourer ;  and,  as  tradition  as* 
sert^y  found  its  way  irito  his  tordship'ft  apartment  by  means 
of  the  chimney.  Mr.  Pennant  saw  at  Bulstrode,  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  seat  in  Buckinghamshirey  an  original  picture 
of  this  Dobleman,  in  his  place  of  confinement,  in  a  black 
d^es^.  and  cloak,  with  the  faithful  animal  sitting  by  biih. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  picture  may  have  given  rise  to  th^ 
tjraditton. 

Bishop  Wren,  uncle  of  Sir  Cbistopher,  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  by  the  parliament,  for  his  loyalty^ 
which  was  then  termed  high  treason,  in  company  with  nine 
other  prelates,  on  the  31st  of  December  1641.  This  bishop 
continued  a  prisoner  eighteen  years,  till  released  and  re- 
stored  to  his  see,  at  the  Restoration. 

Sir  Richard  Gumey,  lord  mayor,  was  committed  hens 
July  11,  1642.  It  would  be  a  principal  subject  of  otir 
work  were  we  to  recount  the  rtiany  acts  of  flagrant  injustice 
and  tyranny  exhibited  here  during  these  ihelancholy  times,  the 
present  list  closes  therefore  with  a  culprit  of  different  com- 
plexion: Lorf  Chancellor  Jeffries,  the  cruel  instruinent  of 
despotism  under  James  II.  expired  here  a  prisoner.  Devoid  of 
humanity  \t  hen  in  his  prosperous  days,  his  spirits  failed  him 
hi  his  adversity;  he  died  of  a  broken  heayt,  aided  by  in- 
temperattce.  Pennant  mentions  a  hard-hearted  insult  tofr , 
fered  to  this  fallen  peer,  during  hk  confinemenf.  HaVilfj^ 
received,  as  he  thought,  a  present  of  Colchester  oystefti^ 
he  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  thought  6(  hbvll^ 
some  friend  left ;  but,  on  taking  off  the  top  of  the  barrel^ 
he  was  surprized  by  the  appearance  of— an  hak^r  !-i-Ttife  iMw 
Biilt  Was  equally  vulgar  and  barbarotis. 

Warders.  Henry  VII 1.  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ith< 
mediately  Retired  to  the  Tower  for  some  tirtte  for  the  sUKe  of 
privacy,  and  to  have  leisure  to  fbirm  an  admimstratioh.-i>^ 
Here  he  continued  several  months,.,  and  was  attended  by 
His  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Fifteett  of  tbe»e  were  left  In 
the  Tower,  and  their  name  changi6d  to  that  of  Wanfii^s. 
They  seem  not  to  have  beea  allowed  the  same  ^listihction^^ 
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of  dress  as  tbose  who  attend  the  royal  person ,  tiU  the  foE* 
lowing  reign.  When  the  protector,  Duke  of  Son^erset,  HTas 
confined  here  for  the  first  time,  he  observed  the  diligent 
attendance  of  the  warders;  and  promised  them,  that,  when 
set  at  liberty,  he  would  procure  them  the  favour  *'  to 
weare  the  king's  clotlie  as  the  yeomen  of  the  guarde  did-'* 
Soinerset  obtained  bis  release,  and  caused  the  warders  of 
the  Tower  to  be  sworn  extraordinary  of  the  guarde,  and  to 
weare  the  same  livery  they  do ;  which  had  the  beginning  by 
this  xkieans '^'« 

The  government  of  this  fortress  is  by  a  constable,  who  is 
usually  a  nobleman ;  and  under  him  by  a  lieutenant,  and  su« 
bordtnate  ofHcers.  Strype  concludes  the  account  of  the 
Towfcr^  with  the  following  summary : 

f*  This  Tower,  says  he,  is  a  citadel  to  defend  or  com* 
mand  the  city :  a  royal  palace  for  assemblies  and  treaties  ;  a 
prison  of  estate  for  the  most  dangerous  offenders ;  and  the 
only  place  of  coinage  for  all  England  f  at  this  time ;  the 
aVmoury  for  warlike  provision ;  the  treasury  of  the  oma- 
inents  and  jeyvels  of  the  crown ;  and  the  general  conserver 
of  the  most  ^antient)  records  of  the  king's  courts  of  justice 
at  Westminster, 

^*  As  a  fabric  of  antiquity^  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the 
Tower  without  taking  some  notice  of  it ;  being  visited  so 
much  by  the  good  people  of  England,  as  a  place  made  ve~ 
nerable  by  tlie  frequent  mention  of  it  in  history;  and 
famous  for  having  been  tlie  scene  of  many  tragical  adven- 
tores :  but  I  must  caution  those  of  my  readers,  who  are'un- 
skilled  in  architecture,  not  to  believe  it  a  place  of  strength, 
beauty,  or  magnificence ;  it  is  large  and  old  indeed,  and 
has  a  formidable  row  of  cannon  before  it  to  fire  on  re- 
joicing days.** 

■    Having  rested  a  long  while  in  our  perambulation,  in  de- 
scribing the  Tower,  the  route  is  pursued  to  the  commence- 

•  ^  Penneaa. 

f  The  copper  coinage  has  however  been  lately  transferred  to  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Co.  in  Birmingham,  by  order  of 
^enunent, 
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inent  of  a  loiig  and  narrow  stte€t,  denoinina:te(l  for  Us  npj; 
proximity  TfCAMCs  Street. 

tiepQ  was  antiently  a  large  Btoile  buildings  which  was  ^p^ 
pointed  for  the  residence  of  \^  sovereign  princes  of  Wak^, 
When  they  came  to  the  tioetropolifti  and  to  th^  court  in  Ae 
Tower,  to  do  homage. 

GALLtV  Key  is  so  called,  because  ihe  gallbs  lh)te  Italy, 
and  other  mercantile  states,  discharged  there  the  wines,  &c. 
which  had  been  imported ;  and  it  is  stated  in  Stow,  thftt  they 
had  hdls,  storehotrses,  and  other  accommodations,  equally 
with  the  Hanseatic  merchants  at  the  Steel  Yttd ;  or  t^e 
'  merchants  of  Bour<teaux,  at  the  Vhitry. 
iBut  the  first  object  of  peculiar  attention  is 

THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE, 

The  busy  concourse  of  all  nations  who  impovt  thdhr  com^ 
mercial  tribute  to  the  support  of  the  Bf  ttish  rei|lma. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  1385,  in  tiie  reign  ofBichardll- 
John  Churchman,  one  of  the  aberi&,  consideriiig  tb^  mttny 
inconveniencies  attendant  upon  the  want  of  a  proper  placo 
to  collect  the  customs,  erected  a  house  in  this  place  for  that 
purpose.     But  at  tins  period,   and  for  many  succeeding 
years,  the  irregularity  of  these  collections  was  a  eause  of 
much  complaint;   therefore,  in  the  year  1559,   in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  increase  of  commercial  Intercourse,  and  the 
frauds  detected  by  government,  an  act  was  ps^sed  ^^  To 
compel  people  to  land  their  goods  in  such  places  as  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue.'*    A  Custom 
House  was  fixed  here  as  a  very  eligible  situation ;  but  being 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  anotbor  ftibric  was  constroeii^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  at  the  expence  of  10,000?.    This 
structure  having  been  also  burnt  down,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  other  houses  in  Thames  Street,  on  the  13lh  of 
January  1114-15,  besides  fifty  persons  who  perished  in  the 
flames;  it  was  again  rebuilt,  at  the  expence  of  government^ 
io  the  form  in  which  it  at  present  appears. 

The  whole  building  is  one  hundred  and  ei|^ty-moe  Soet 
Jong,   constructed  in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick  and 
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stone;  with  large  waiehbupes  undemeatfa/  and  on  each  side^ 
for  the  reception  of  goods  and  merchandize ;  and  the  wharf 
oext  the  river  is  spacious,  though,  considering  the  vast  in- 
crease of  commerce,  inconvenient  for  aU  the  purposes  of 
landing,  l^he  centre  standing  back  from  the  river,  is 
twenty-seven  feet  in  depth,  terminated  by  deep^wings. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  Custom  House  is  judiciously 
%nd  elegantly  decorated  with  the  various  orders  of  archi- 
tecture. Uiuier  the  wings  is  a  colonade  of  the  Tuscan  or- 
der, and  the  upper  story  is  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns 
and  pediments.  It  consists  of  two  floors ;  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  a  magnificent  rpom,  fifteen  feet  high,  running  al- 
most the  full  length  of  the  building,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Long  Room  ;  it  is  equally  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  various  officers  of 
the  establishment ;  and  is  also  the  usual  place  of  sale  for  con- 
traband and  other  goods  by  auction  *• 

The  lesser  parts  of  this  building  are  disposed  into  of- 
fices, &:c;  and  are  well  contrived  to  answer  the  various  pur- 
poses of  merchandize. 

*  The  lalet  at  the  Custom  Houie^  when  compared  with  former 
*  years,  demonstrated  th^t  the  quaniity  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  West 
India  commodities,  seized  from  plunderers  of  every  description,  from 
being  extensive  in  former  years,  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  period 
ol"  the  operation  of  the  preventive  system,  recommended  by,  Mr.  Col- 
^uhoiin. 

Sugar*  Ctffee* 

Custom  House  sales  for  the  year,  previotit          lb.  lb. 

tothe  establishment  of  the  marine  police  '  28,44$  13,577 
Sales  for  the  year  after  the  estabhshmentcf 

the  marine  police       ....           9,370  3,71  G 


deduction  of  telzuret        10,076  9,861 

It  is  beHeved,  that  upon  minute  enquiry,  it  will  turn  out  in  point  of 
fact,  that  lit  lie  or  no  sugar  or  coffee  was  seized,  in  the  posetsion  of 
thieves,  during  the  year  ending  in  March  179$,  and  that  the  sales  %rere 
chiefly  composed  of  private  adventures  seized  in  the  ships,  and  not  of 
plunder^  at  on  fonner  occasioni*     TuatiH  on  Eiv€r  Police* 

In 
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In  a  former  part  of  this  vblame  some  improvements  are 
suggested  which  would  ceitainly  be  of  considerable  im* 
portance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Custom  House.'  But 
we  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow  citizens,  to  recom- 
mend the  structure-  of  a  New  Custom  Hou^e ;  for  after  all 
that  has  been  said  of  its  present  conveniencies,  they  are  in- 
efficient  to  tlie  purposes  of  the  great  currency  of  trade, 
which  circulates  throughout  this  vast  metropolis ;  and  we 
cannot  suggest  a  better  plan  than  that  of  Dublin,  in  one 
instance,  a  head  without  a  body ;  but  here  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  The  Custom  House  of  Dublin  is  an  ele« 
gant  quadrangle,  each  side  the  length  of  Somerset  House. 
The  inattention  of  the  citizens  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
plan  of  a  grand  quay  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  has 
been  severely  felt ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  iniittention 
ynW  not  be  productive  of  similar  inconvenience. 

Government  of  the  Customs.  The  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  is  employed,  "  not  for  the'purposes  of 
revenue  alone,  bat  also  for  carrying  into  effect  the  laws  of 
navigation  arid  trade ;  upon  which  the  security  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  its  commerce 
and  manufactures,  essentially  depend.  *  ' 

'*  The  commissioners  therefore,  under  the  authority  of  va- 
rious acts  of  parliament,  stod  also  under  the  directions  of  the 
Treasury,  exercise  very  extensive  and  important  powers  and 
ftmctions  in  the  general  sysem,  which  comprises  the  police  of 
the  port  of  London. 

'  **  They  sup^ntend  the  execution  of  the  laws  as  they  re- 
late to  regulations,  respecting  the  lading  and  discharging  of 
ail  ships  and  vessels  ftequenting  the  port,  which  particu- 
larly apply  to  the  mode  of  securing,  and  ascertaining  the* 
amount  of  his  majesty^s  revenue  of  customs,— the  payment 
of  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  goods  exported,— the  grant- 
ing licenses,  and  taking  bonds  and  securities  from  parties 
concerned  in  the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods. 
They  authorise  and  appoint  sufficient  wharfe,  where  goods- 
may  be  landed  when  the  business  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the 
legal  quays.    They  empower  inferior  officers  to  enter  on- 
•      *  LI  2       "  board 
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bo^rd  of  fbipi9  and  ve^sds,  arriving  and  dischargiog,  -  a^ 
weU  as  those  that  ar^  lading  outwards^-— and  tp  remsua  9a 
loQ^  a3  tbey  deem  necessary,  for  the  protectipo  of  the  rer 
venue.  They  appoint,  preferable,  extra,  aiid  glut,  offi- 
,cers,  for  this  particular  duty.  They  instruct  and  control  tfajei 
yrhole  of  the  numerous  officers,  of  all  classes,  belonging  tQ 
the  different  departments  of  the  revenue  pf  the  custonps^ 
They  exercise  their  discretion  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
^  Is^w  (subject  CO  the  control  of  the  Treasury)  in  all  case^ 
where,  from  inadvertency  or  unavoidable  causes,  an  inna* 
cent  trader  may  be  aggrieved,  and  where  no  injury  to.  tha 
revenue  was  contemplated. 

^^  T^ey  order  prosecutions  of  illicit  traders  and  others 
charged  with  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  They  direct  the. 
sale  of  seizures,  and  manage  the  financial  part  of  tbci 
system,  with  respect  to  salaries  and  expences,  accoi^ding  to 
rules  which  have  been  established  under  the  authority  of  par* 
liament,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  fine,  they  so* 
perintend  all  matters  and  things  whatever,  which  relate  to^ 
vessels  in  the  service  of  the  customs,  or  to  the  control,  le^ 
gulation,  ox  reward  of  their  officers,  in  every,  part  of  £ng«. 
land  and  the  colonies. 

.  '^  The  Commissioners  of  the  Excise  have  a  copcurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  customs,  with  respect  to  the  security 
of  tiiQse  branches  of  revenue  which  it  is  their  province  to 
collect  on  articles  imported ;  hut  they  exercise  no  general 
superintendancc. 

^^  They  appoint  and  authorise  their  officers  to  board  and 
to  watch  ships  and  vessels,  whei*e  exciseable  goods  compose 
a  part  of  the  cargo,  aqd  they  also  employ  revenue  cutters 
for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  illicit  trade. 

"  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
(to  whose  labours  the  public  are  already  so  much  indebted, 
and  who^  reports,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  afford 
ample  hints  and  materials  for  the  most  importaut  IcgislatiFe 
regulations,  in  matters  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the 
improvement  of  trade  and  police  in  this  kingdom,)  state. 
that  ^e  laws  respecting  the  Custoips,  are  *^  voluminous  In 
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|heir  bulk,  &nd  intricate  in  their  details/*  fflliDg,  at  p^re* 
8^t|  dx  hrge  wduw^  in  folio ^  unprovided  with  any 
printed^  lodex.  They  ^Iso  declare,  ^t  they  feel  them^ 
lelves  warranted  in  stating,  mos-i  decidedly ^  that  a  consoll* 
^tion  and  simpiificatioa  of  ^hf^  Laws  of  the  Customs  wQvlA 
greatly  contribute  to  secure  and  increase  the  coUection  of 
^e  revenue:  that  by  such  a  amplification  **  the  revmut 
9fficQr  would  be  enabled  to  execute  hip  duty  with  n)or9 
promptitude  and  safety ;  the  merchant  would  better  knoiv 
bow  to  transact  bis  commercial  conceriss  with  the  revenue^ 
andtbe  foreign  trader  would  have  the  means  of  avoiding 
those  errors  ^hich  at  present  so  frequently  expose  his  pron 
perty  to  seizyre  for  the  omission  of  forms,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  know  to  be  necessary  *.'* 

We  have  in  our  first  volume  mentioned  the  extent  of  thi^ 
part  of  the  revenue  in  antient  times :  we  therefore  add  berc 
that  in  1590,  the  Customs  produced  50,00Q/.  per  year.  At 
6rst  they  had  been  farmed  at  14,000/.  and  afterwards  raised 
to  42,000/.  in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

In  the  reign  of  James,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Customs 
for  the  port  of  Loudon,  was  148,075/.  Is.  Sd*  Previously 
to  "the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars  they  amounted  to 
500,000/.  In  1666  they  were  reduced  to  110,000/.  From. 
1671  to  1688,  they  were  at  a  medium  555>752/. 

In  1700.,  the  imports  were  5,970,175/.  1^.  lOrf. ;  export9^ 
7,302,716/.  8^.  Id. 

In  1785  the  official  value  of  imports  w^e  from  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  2,703,940/.  145.  Id.  All  other  parts, 
13,575,478/.  7^.  5rf. 

In  1801,  5,424,441/.  Hs.  4d.  All  other  parts,  »7,371»ll5/- 
Ss.  3d. 

In  17S5  the  official  value  of  British  produ<;e  and  manu* 
factuifos  exported  were;  1 1 ,031 ,810/.  16^.  $d.  Foreign  mer«, 
chandize  exported^  5^035,357/.  17^.  IQd. 

In  1802,  27,012,108/.  35.  lOi.  Foreign  merchandize  ex-, 
ported,  19,146,948/,  is.  lOd. 

^  Fourth  Rfport  of  the  commiti^e,  p»25i  96. 
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In  Harp  Lane  was  formerly  the  house  of  John  Cbt- 
cheley,  chamberlain  of  London,  who  was  son  of  WilKam 
Chicheley,  alderman,  brother  to  William,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  and  nephew  to  Sir  Robert  Chicheley,  lord 
mayor,  as  well  as  to  Henry,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

This  John  Chicheley  had  twenty-four  children,  of  whom 
Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters,  married  Sir  Thomas  Kiryol, 
and  had  this  house  as  part  of  her  portion.  After  passtng 
through  various  descents,  it  was  ultimately  possessed  by  the 
Bakers  Company,  who  still  continue  it  as  their  hall. 

BAKER'S  HALL 

is  a  very  plain  structure,  the  entrance  to  which  is  under  a 
colonade  of  Ionic  pillars ;  the  hall  or  dining  room,  is  oroa- 
xnented  with  a  screen  of  the  Composite  order,  in  which  arc 
two  arches  with  handsome  carving.  The  north  end  is  deco- 
rated with  three  large  paintings,  the  centre  of  which  bears 
the  arms  of  the  company  ;  on  the  right  side  is  Justice,  witti 
her  attributes ;  the  painting  on  the  left  represents  St.  CIe> 
inent,  the  patron  of  the  company ;  they  being  denominated 
in  1380  **  Fratemitas  sancti  Clementis  Pisiorum.^^ 

This  is  a  very  antient  as  well  as  useful  trade ;  and  the 
most  general  and  extensive  branch  of  it  is  that  of  maklngj^ 
as  well  as  baking,  Wheaten  and  Houshold  bread,  though 
there  are  several  others,  as  . 

Biscuit  baking y  which  is  chiefly  to  prepare  in  a  particular 
liianner  for  long  keeping  what  is  commonly  called  sea-biscuit 
or  bread. 

Baking  of /VfTicA  breads  so  called  for  its  peculiar  delicacy  ; 
aiso  the  various  sorts  of  the  sweet  as  well  as  insipid  biscuits^ 
or  bread. 

*  B&king  of  gingerbread,  or  sweet  spiced  bread  and  cakes, 
df  several  kinds;  of  these  three  last  there  are  but  few  of  each, 
not  being  such  a  general  call  for  their  produce,  as  for  tlie 
common  bread ;  the  bakers  are  numerous  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  many  of  them  acquire  handsome  for- 
^es.  Theyr  employinent  being  even  mentioned  by  Moses 
.:  ^Gen. 
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(Gen.  XI.  2.)  in  all  |NrobabiUty  tberefore4t  had  its  first  riw 
in  the  east,  and  they  w^re  a  brotherhood  in  England  before 
the  year  1155^  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  11.  though  the 
white  bakers  were  not  incorporated  till  tbeyear>  1307,  by 
Edward  the  Second,  and  the  brown  bakers  not  till  1621,  in 
king  James  the  First's  time. 

The  Stat.  51  of  Henry  III.  was  made  for  regplating  the  as- 
size of  bread ;  and  bakers,  pot  obserring  the.as^ize,  were  to 
be  set  in  the  pUlory . 

King  Henry  the  Fourth  granted  by  charter,  to  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  London,  the  assize  of  bread,  beer,  ale, 
&c.  victuals,  and  things  saleable  in  the  said  city ;  which  is 
likewise  granted  by  several  oth^r  charters. 

By  Stat.  8  Ann,  c.  18 .  The  assize  of  bread  is  limited,  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  mayors,  &c.  may  in  the 
day  time  enter  any  shop,  house,  or  bake-house  of  any  bak^ 
or  seller  of  bread,  to  search  for,  view,  weigh  and  try,  all 
or  any  of  the  bread  there  found ;  and  if  the  bread  be  want, 
ing  in  the  goodness,  deficient  inr  baking,  under  weight,  or 
shall  cbnsist  of  any  sort  than  what  is  allowed,  the  same  bread 
shall  be  seized  and  given  to  the  poor:  also  a  penalty  of  40s. 
is  inflicted  for  want  of  weight,  &c. 

But  by  1  of  George  I.  c.  25.  bakers  are  to  pay  5s.  for  every 
ounce'  deficient  in  weight,  and  2s.  6d.  if  under  an  ounce. 

By  Stat.  3  George  II.  c.  29.  .  Bakers  selling  bread,  in  peck, 
half-peck,  or  quartern  loaves,  at  a  higher  price  than  set  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  &c.  shall  forfeit  10s. 

By  an  act  passed  in  37  George  III.  it  is  enacted,  *^  That 
bakers  are  to  leave  at  the  Cocket  Office  every  Mpnday,  ac. 
counts  in  writing^  of  all  such  meal  and  flour  made  of  wheat 
as  shall  have  been  bought  by  them  respectively  in  the  week 
immediately  preceding ;  that  at  the  sale  or  upon  delivery  of 
meal  and  flour,  a  bill  of  parcels  thereof  to  be  delivered 
therewith ;  seller  and  buyer,  in  default,  to  forfeit  40^.  that 
the  prices  of  meal  and  flour  shall  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  sale, 
and  before  delivery;  any  person  selling  or  buying  in  any 
other  manner,  to  forfeit  20/.  bakers  to  take  an  oath  for  that 

purpose ; 
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jporpdse ;  f>efiaUy  tVi^  any  j[)eiioR  making  bread  for  sate  Witb* 
bat  taking  sach  oath  U.    A  return  tnust  be  made  by  the  meat 
Weighers  every  Mbndciy  of  the  quantities,  sbrts^  and  prices 
4>f  ail  such  meal  at)d  flour  made  ^F  wheat,  as  shall  be  mcu. 
.^  K^ned  in  the  bakers  acJcodnts  for  the  preceding  week,  and  th^ 
average  price  thereof;  every  buyer  or  seller  of  mrheat,  tneal, 
tt  flour  made  of  wheat,  upon  request  made  by  the'  meat 
tJreighet's,  &c.  to  disclose  the  true  prices ;  it  is  lawful  for  the 
mayor  or  court  of  aldermen,  to  order  bills  of  parcels  of  meal 
br  flour  to  be  produced ;  in  case  of  non-coihpliance,  the  fin^ 
fco  be  S/.  the  Weekly  returns  to  be  in  lieu  of  those  of  3 1 
Cjeo.  II\  as  far  as  relates  to  wheat  and  flour ;  the  quantities  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  Winchester  bushel ;  the  ^issize  of  bread 
to  be  every  Tuesday^  either  from  the  price  bf  Wheat  oir  floUr> 
ind  to  take  place  cm  Thursday,  in  London  and  the  bills  of 
mortality,  except  Westminster,  and  Surrey ;  before  any  ad- 
Vance  or  reduction  tan  be  made :  die  meal- weighers  arc  to 
leave  at  Baker^s  Hall,  a  copy  of  the  last  returns;  the  ai^ze 
according  to  a  table  regulated  by  this  act  \  no  six-penny^ 
twelve- penny,  or  eighteen-penny  loaves  to  be  sold  at  the 
same  tiine  as  pecks,  half.pecks,  and  quarterns,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  20  to  40^.  any  eorn-meter,  factor,  baker,  &c.  who 
neglects,  his  duty,  shall  forfeit  10/*. ;  any  buyer  who  shidi  re- 
fuse to  disclose  the  true  prices,  to  forfeit  ID/,  upon  suspiciinl 
of  false  returns,  the  court  may  summon  any  person  likely  to 
give  information ;  persons  forswearing  themselves,  subject  to 
prosecution  for  perjury ;  bakers,  &c.  using  alum  in  making 
bread  for  sale,  to  forfeit  from  51.  to  10/.  or  imprisonment 
from  two  to  siit  months;  wardmote  inquests  may  search 
bakers  shops,  &c.  to  weigh  and  try  bread*  and  seize  such  as 
shall  be  found  deficient,  which  shall  be  disposed  bf  by  the 
magistrates ;  penalty  on  obstructing  such  search,  from  5/.  to 
10/.  but  the  returns  are  not  to  be  inspected  or  made  knowii^ 
except  to  such  magistrates,  oflicers,  &c.  as  such  returns  are 
intended  to  be  inspected  or  examined  bjv  on  penalty  from 
10/.  to  20//*     There  are   a  number  of  lesser  irrelevant 
clauses.    This  act  took  place  on  the  first  of  August,  1797. 

The 
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The  following*  statement  is  an  accurate  extract  of  tbe  prico^ 
of  the  quartern  Ioaf>  wbcatea  bjfead>  at  the  coimnencenient 
t>f  the  several  mayoralties  hereinstatedy  from  the  year  ll^B 
to  tbe  y^.lSOSy  as  entere^at  ike. Town  Clefk*s  Office^ 
Guildhall.  •'     • 

The  price  at  the  commencement  of  each  mayoralty,  shews 

the  price  at  the  conclasion  of  the  pteceding  mayoralty. 

Price  of 
Qu.  Lq» 


Date..  Mayoralty. 
Nov.  9. 

1735  Williams 

tl36  Thompson 

1737  Barnard 

1738  Perry 

1739  '^  Salter 

1740  Parsons    • 

1741  Goilscball 

1742  Waimott 

1743  Westl«y* 

1744  Marshftif        - 
V745  Hoarel      -    .- 

1746  Benn  i      -    .: 

1747  Ladbroke      . 

1748  Calvwt     -    - 

1749  Pennant   - ,  - 

1750  Cockayne 
n5l  Wimerbottom 

1752  Gascoyne 

1753  ironside 
i'754;-  Janssen    -    - 

1755  Bethel!     -    . 

1756  bickinsoaf  " 

1757  Asgill       -    - 
IISB  Glyn  -    -    - 

1759  Chitty      •     - 

1760  Blackiston    * 

1761  Fludyer 

1762  Beckford 

1764  Stei^aosea 


Price  of 

Q^.  Lo. 

Wh.  Br, 
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St.  DUNSTAN  IN  THE  EAST. 


THE  prelate  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated  was  bom 
at  Glastonbury,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  ceti- 
tury.  If  is  said  tliat  previously  to  his  birth  a  divine  pre- 
j^e  foreshcwed  how  great  a  light  he  should  be  in  God's 
Ckurcb ;  when  in  the  sglemn  oiBce  of  Candlemas  Day,  in 
the  chuich  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  Glastonbury,  all  tin 
lights  being  suddenly  extinguished,  the  taper  which  his 
mother  beld  io  Iicr  hand  was  lighted  from  heaven,  and  all 
tbp  rest  borrowed  tlieir  light  from  her.  The  same  waa  also 
dechred  after  his  birth  by  a  heavenly  oracle ;  when  his  pe- 
rents  carrying  him  in  his  childhood  to  that  same  church  to 

J  During  ihc  year  ITS5,  tha  ({iiaitemloaf  wm  It.  3i].  Tot  five  week*. 

$  WUlic  Sir  WiUiam  Stunet  wu  niafor,  (he  quartern  loaf  wu  at  iu 
bigheH  price,  being  It.  lojd.  forthree  vreeki  in  March.  Thttworthj 
ni£liiraie,  hcM'ever,  ^en  he  found  that  he  could  not  reduce  the  pric*, 
by  any  other  meant,  publiihcd  the  price  of  com  every  week ;  n  ihu  at 
tti^aadof  hit  mayoralty,  bread  wat  reduced  u  lO^d.' 
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present  him^  as  it  were,  to  .God,  and  passing  the  night 
there  in  prayer^  were  favoured  with  a  vision  'of  an  angel, 
foretelling  them  the  future  sanctity  of- their  son,  and  how 
illustrious  that  same  place  should  become  by  his  means.  He 
made  for  himself  a  small  cell,  joining  to  the  church  of  our 
-Lady  of  Glastonbury,  which  Osbern,  who  had  seen  it,  de^ 
dares  to  have  been  but  five  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half 
broad,  with  a  small  window  in  the  door  to  let  in  the  Ifght. 
In  this  little  hut,  in  which  he  could  not  lie  at  full  length  to 
take  his  rest)  the  saint  spent  his  hdtirs  in  fasting,  prayer,  and 
manual  labour,  and  by  these  arms  got  the  better  of  bis  spi- 
ritual enemies^  who  ceafed  not  to  trouble  and  molest  biro. 

His  eminences  were  painting,  graving,  musick,  and  as  an 
admirable  worker  in  iron  and  brass :  He  was  accused  to  king 
Athelstane  for  a  magician,  and  that  he  made  his  harp  not 
only  to  have  motion,  but  make  musick  of  itself. 

St»  Dunstan's  harp  fast  by  the  wall 

Upon  a  pin  did  hang  a. 
The  harp  itself  with  Ly  and  all 

Un'toochM  by  hand,  did  tvrang-a. 

And  being  hereupon  banished  the  court,  he  returned  to 
Glastonl>i4ry^  wb^re  he  made  hiqr^self  another  cell ;  and  (the 
monks  who  wrote  his  life)  as  he  was  making  some  iron  uten- 
sils, a  Protpus  devil  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  wo«»* 
mai) ;  which  Danstan  perceiving,  plucked  his  tongs  glowing. 
l)ot  ov^t  of  tfa^  iir^i  and  with  them  kept  the  devil  a  long  tiins 
by  the  nose  roaring  and  bellowing.^    After  Athelstan*s  death 
PuBstan  ws^  recalled  to  court^  but  was  by  king  EdmuAdsoon 
rebanished)  ^nd  afterward  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  king. 
Ed^y>  who  diy'itigj  St.  Punstan  was  again  recalled  by  king 
Edgar,  and  made  bishop  both  of  Worcester  and  London  at 
once,  and  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  monkish  writers  of  the  Ufe  of  this  redoubted  saint 
assert  divers  instances  of  his  miracles,  visions,  and  divine 
Revelations.  They  also  inform  us,  that  one  day  as  he  was 
celebrating  mass  in  bis  church  of  Canterbury,  a  milk  white 

*  A  tavern  formerly  exhibiting. this  circumstance  x>n  Its  sign  nearTem« 
pie-Bar,  yn^s  profanelj  calkd,  Tbi  Devil  Taiterg ! 
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ilovo  was  Men  hoveling  over  bU  head  till  die  end  of  the  8»- 
orifice^  and  then  went  and  sat  upon  the  pynunid  -that  alood 
pver  the  monument  of  St,  Odo,  which  the  saint  seeing,  cod* 
ceived  from  that  time  so  great  an  esteem  for  this  bis  holy  pre- 
depei^r,  that  he  never  named  him  without  calling  him  Od^ 
th^  Good,  and  always  knelt  down  when  be  passed  by.his  no- 
imipent  St.  D\in^n  died  at  the  age  of  f^yepty  y  eavs^  bwriog 
^en  aFchbisbop  twenty^nine  years.* 
.  Thi9  cfaoreh  is  denominated  in  the  Eust^  to  distinguish  it 
Iron  another  of  the  saBie  nu9Q  in  Fleet-Straet ;  though  ia 
antient  records  it  is  wrote  juxta  Turrim  l^tnut^n.  It  is  of 
Tery.  aatient  foundation;  but  being  in  a  state  of  decay^  it 
Ifast)  af  Stow  says,  repaired  and  worthily  beautified  in  the 
year.  l$33,  amounting  almost  to  a  new  building,  for  it  coot 
upwards  of  9400/.  to  wbicbmany  worthy  paipishioners  Jargafy 
contributed.  . 

The  unhappy  flames  of  166^9  however,  reduced  it  nearly 
to  rubbish,  and  left  only  the>  walls  standing ;  a  lofty  spire  of 
timber  was  also  consumed.  The  piety  qf  Lady  Wiiliamson, 
of  Hales  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  restored  the  fabric.  The  walls 
being  still  firm^  were  substantially  repaired,  in  consequence 
of  her  benefaction  of  40002.  The  remains  of  the  old  tower 
were  taken  down  and  another  buiU  in  1698,  as  it  now  ap^ 
pears. 

The  church  is  situated  on  a  declivity  leading  to  Thames- 
Street,  called  St.Dunstan^s  Hill,  within  a  largfe  burial  ground, 
ih  which  are  many  tall  and  flourishing  trees,  w^ich  answer 
dl  the  purposes  of  a  rookery. 

Externally  the  structure  is  very  plain,  except  the  tower 
and  steeple,  which  is  built  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  eighty, 
seven  feet  in  length,  sixty- three  in  breadth,  and  thirty-three 
in  height  to  the  roof,  and  contains  eight  fine  bells.  The 
steeple  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  well 
constructed  in  the  Gothic  manner.  The  tower  is  light,  snp^ 
ported  by  out-works  at  the  angles,  and  divided  into  three 
stages,  terminating  at  thq  corners  by  four  handsome  pinnacks, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  spire  on  the  narrow  crowns  of 
is^]^  Qotfaic  arches ;  a  bold  attempt  in  arobi^tuve,  and  *  one 

*  Britannia  S^^U^,  t^^, 
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proof,  MidDg  litany,  of  the  aktll  of  that  great  architectSir 
Christoph«  Wretr,  by  whom  thu  beautifd  spire  wa*  con* 

•tructed* 

The  internal  part  of  tbd  chnrch  is  supported  by  An 
Tuscan  pillars  and  two  seoii^piilajcs,  with  plain  arches  and 
key*8tones ;  there  are  double  rows  of  windows  in  the  mo- 
dem Gothic  stile,  and  a  large  one  at  the  east  end-  The 
organ  is  in  a  handsome  gallery,  on  Corinthian  square  pi- 
lasters. The  east  end  of  the  church  is  peculiarly  Ijetid- 
$ome ;  six  Corlrtthian  pillars,  supporting  an  entablature,  an 
arch,  and  an  attic,  and  enriched  by  carving.  This  is  sur- 
mounted by  four  Composite  pillars,  entablatures,  and  cir- 
cular pediment;  the  tympanum  ornamented  also  with 
carved  work ;  the  whole,  with  the  paintings  of  angels,  &c. 
forms  a  grand  assemblage  of  beautiful  workmanship.  The 
pulpit  is  plain. 

Monuments.  Stow  enumerate^  the  following  eminent 
persons  buried  in  this  church :  . 

William  Isaac,  Draper,  alderman,  1508, 

Sir  BartholJames,  mayor,  1479*. 

Ralph  Green  way,  alderman,  1559, 

Tho.  Bledlow,  sheriff,  1472. 

James  Bacon,  sherifF,  1 573. 

Henry  Herdson,  alderman,   1555. 

Sir  William  Hariot,  lord  mayor,  148!. 

Bur  Christopher  Draper,  lord  mayor,  1566 

Sir  William  Webb,  lord  mayor,  1591, 

Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  lord  mayor,  1 5^5  f. 

James  Bacon,  alderman,  1573, 

John  Hawkins,  knight,  one  that  feared  God,  was  loyal  to 
the  queen,  kind  to  his  relations,  a  benefactor  to  Chathaao^ 
hospital,  the  poor  of  Plimouth,  Dcptford,  and  to  this  pa- 
rish :  he  died  aged  sixty-three  {•  Amoftg 

*  011  mtmerout  benefeetioni  are  recorded  at  length  is  Strype's  StoW, 
t  Sir  Wolstane  Dixie,  the  friend  to  hti  country,,  and  to  man)tind,  is 

inentioned  among  the  emmeni  lordm^yort  ia  this  volume.    There  it  % 

portrait  of  him  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

I  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  teamen, 

fnd  V^veit  o£$ceri  in  Eiiropei  wa^t  jQ^r  adiQirai  of  the  fleet  tent  oi^ 

againtt 
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Among  tbe  moDaments  dow  exbting  are  the  follamng: 

,.    Oo  tbe  north  side  of  tb&cliurch,  a  handsoinie  biack  and! 

white  marble  monument,  of  tbe  Coripthian  order,  to  tbe 

memory  c^  Lady  Williamson,  tbe  principal  benefactiess  to- 

.  w$(rd&  rebuilding  the  cburcb,  thus  inscribed : 

Pktati  &:  CharltflU  Sacrum. 

Hie  juxta  Depoutse  sunt  Reliquise  Ricbardi  Hale,  Aimigeri,  ik 
.spem  beatae  Resurrectionist  qui  decessit  Anao  Dom.  l'620» 

Qujus  e  iilio  prinwgenito  GulielpiQ  Neptis  {KMsina  DipNrsii 
WiLLAMsoN  do  Hales  Hall  in  ComiU  Norfolk,  pro  s^mma  pietatv 
&  Munificentla  Ecclesiam  banc  iuccndiq  deletao^  iiQp^&|sM  ^  MM 
Libris  Maxima  ex  parte  restauravit. 

Exiguqm  hoc  honoris  &  gratitudinis  ergo  Mn^fgoavwi^  aro  pomer^ 
F.S.  D.  or  lota  hcec  e:i;truxit  Sacra  Moles  ipsi  e;it  pro  sempiteroa 
^lonumento. 

Tuum  erit  Lector  tam  illustri  Exempio 
Discere  Fidexn  sine  Opeiibus  mortuam  esse. 
Domine  dilexi  decori4m  Dorous  txx, 
f/)cum  (|abitationrs  Glpriae  tua9. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  a  black  and  white 
marble  monument,  of  the  Composite  order,  adorned  witk 
columns,  entablature,  and  open  archecl  pediment,  i^nd  an 
enrichinent  of  chefitbims,  &c^  inscribed 

To  the  pious  sneoiory  of  that  t(uly  virtqous  and  religious  Wj» 
Dame  Mary  Moore  (late  wife  qP  Sir  Jqbn  Moore,  Knight  and  al- 
derman of  this  pity)  a  person  deservedly  great  by  excellent  ac- 
complisbpacnts  of  nafuret  and  the  more  Divine  Perfections  of 
Grace :  who  having  filled  up  her  several  relatioi^s  wiih  ju>t  honour 
and  applause^  and  left  the  wprld  a  bright  example  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, resigned  up  her  spirit  the  16th  day  of  May,  in  the  5Stb  year 
of  heir  age,  and  of  her  marriage  the  38th,  and  lyeth  interred  id  * 
•Tault  near  this  place.  Anno  D.  1690. 

againit  ihe  Spanish  Armada  in  1588;  in  destroyiog  which  he  hsd  ^ 
principal  sharr.  He  signalized  himself  in  several  expeditions  to  the 
W^t  Indies,  and  died  in  that  against  the  Isthmasof  Darien,  yrhkh 
was  also  fatal  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1595.  It  is  a  mistake  that  he  ^' 
buried  hefe ;  for  the  last  offices  were  paid  ta  him  in  the  clement  whera 
he  acquired  his  fi^ne.     Grander, 

^  Undc? 
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XJiidet  this  is  ^  very  spacioiis  marble  manunrienty  adorned* 
Vitk  twisted  columns,  entablatnre  ^nd  pedimeYit  embellished 
with  weeping  angels,  cherubims,  deaths  htods,  ensigns  of 
fame^  &c«  with  the  following  inscription: 

In  a  vault  near  this  pUce,  !s  deposHcd  the  bbdj  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  kt.  sometime  lord  mayor  of  London»  one  of  the  repre- 
seotatives  of  this  city  in  parliament,  and  president  of  ChriC<i 
H9<{pitBl ;  who,  £»r  his  great  and  exemplary  loyahy  to  the  crown, 
was  impower'd  by  King  Charlef  ib«  2d.  io  bear  on  a  canton  one  of' 
.the  Uonftof  fiagland,  as  an  augmentattou  to  bis  anns. 

Who,  out  of  ChriUiaa  zeal  for  good  works,  founded  and  en- . 
dowed  a  free  school  at  Appleby  in  Leicestershire  his  native  coun* 
try,  and  was  a  good  beaefactor  to  the  worshipful  company  of 
Crocers,  to  the  sqveral  hospitals  of  this  city,  to  his  own  relatiooa 
in  general,  and  to  thSs  parish. 

He  departed  this  life  the  2d  day  of  June  1702,  aged  82  years. 

Having  given  the  inscription  on  Sir  John^s  monument,  we 
are  in  justice  compelled  to  add  his  character  by  other  his« 
torians :  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  son  of  a  husbandman  at 
Norton,  in  Leicestershire,  became  a  zealous  partizan  of  the 
court,  about  the  time  that  Charles  IL  trampled  over  his 
enemies,  and  was  as  much  a  master  of  his  people,  as 
Louis  XIV.  had  promised  to  make  him.  He  nominated  ti^p. 
sberifis,.  who,  he  knew,  would  be  subservient  to  the  mi^ 
oistry ;  and  was  careful  to  secure  a  successor,  who  was  as 
much  devoted  to  the  court  as  himself.  He  is  characterized 
under  the  name  of  Ziloah,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
part  of  *'  Absalom  and  Achitophel  :'*  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  assisted  in  all  the  cabal  intrigues,  which 
immolated  Alderman  Cornish,  deprived  the  city  of  its  li- 
berties,  compelled  civil  war ;  and  was  also  a  remote  eanse 
of  the  glorious  Revolution  in  16S8.  He  erected  the  Writing 
School  of  Christ^s  Hospital,  in  the  front  of  which  is  his  sU^ 
tue.     His  picture  is  also  placed  in  the  Court  ^oom  *. 

St.  Dunstan*s  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  pe. 
«Qliars  in  this  city  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;    and  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  th^  prior  and 

♦  Granger^  ke» 
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iSiapter  of  Chrisc  Church,  Canterbury;  but  grantisct  hf 
them,  (with  AUiallows,  Bread  Stiraet,  and  St.  Pancras/ 
Soper  Line)  in  1 SS5,  to  Sinioii  lalip^  archbishop,  lUid  bi» 
successors  for  ever. 

Among  thci  eminenl;  rectors  are  the  following  i  Dr.  John 
i^lor£t<m^  afterwards  ^Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  car- 
dihal  of  the  Holy  See,  temp.  Henry  VII.  Dr.  Dmnd  WiL 
liatns,  master  of  the  Bolls,  1487.  Dr.  Adrian  De  Cas^ 
UUoy  bishop  of  Hereford ;  afterwards  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  cardinal..  Btck^rd  PalgravCy  a  Londoner ;  who  baling 
spent  several  years  in  Paris,  became  such  ^  proficient  in 
the  French  tongue,  as  to  be  appointed  tutor  to  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  was  the  first  person, 
English  or  French,  who  reduced  that  language  to  Gtamnaar 
rules.  .  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  the  greatest  pillar  of  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  cause  in  his  time ;  he  died  at  Doway,  where 
he  Was  dean,  in  1563.  Dr.  John  May,  bMiop  of  Carlisle, 
1598.  Dr.  William  Barhw,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of 
Lincoln,  1613.  Tyc.  John  Ckildei^lej/y  an  eminent  and  fre- 
quent  preacher,  and  learned  divine ;  a  great  sufferer  by  the 
Kebellion.  The  late  excellent  Dr.  John  Jortin^  rector  of 
Kenahfigton,  and  archdeacon  of  London ;  a  considerable  and 
Excellent  writer. 

The  reverend  Canham  Sparke,  curate,  gave  and  distri- 
buted  many  sums  for  benevolent  purposes. 
•  We  take  leave  of  this  church  by  relating  a  circumstance 
recorded  by  Stow  in  his  Chronicle.  ^^  On  Easter  Day  1417, 
ih  the  afternoon,  at  a  sermon  in  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East  of 
London,  a  great  fray  happened  in  the  church,  where^ 
%  though  many  people  were  sore  wounded,  and  one  Thomas 
PSetwarden,  fishmonger,  slain  out  of  h^ind ;  wherefore  the 
church  was  suspended,  and  the  beginners  of  the  fray 
(which  was  the  Lord  Strange,  and  Sir  John  Trussell,  knight^ 
through  a  quarrel  of  thpir  two  wives)  were  brought  to  the 
GtHinter  in  the  Pultrie:  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Chicheley)  caused  them  to  be  excommunicate,  as  well  at 
^uPs'  GrosS)  as  in  all  other  parish  churches  of  the  city. 
The  twenty-first  of  April,  the  said»  archbishop  sate  in  St. 
2  Magout, 
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Itagnus,  toenqnive  6t  the  adcboirs  of  tfael  disordleir,  Wher^ 
he  {bund  die  finult  to  be  in  the  Lo^d  Strange,  md  his  wifef 
wbo^  upon  the  first  of  Mblj  foBowing,  in  PauPt  diatch| 
before  the  atcbbishop,  tbe  ttiayor  of  Londen,  and  edien^ 
ittboiiMed  tbenKeiires  to  petritaiiSe,  ytkich  vat  injoined  tbeni^ 
ibat  immediately  all 'thtfir  ser^ant»  ^oold  in  tbeir  sbirtsg* 
before  the  panon  of  8t.  Dmifitan^s  (Dr.  Malverne)  and  tht 
lord  bareheaded,  wkh  ^is  lady  barefooted,  Reignold  Km^^ 
wood,  archdeacon  of  London,  folleWing  -them ;  afi4  At-tlM 
hallomng  of  the  chorch,  tbe  lady  .should  fill  all  the  vessels 
with  water,  and  also  offer  an  ornament  of  ten  pound,  and 
the  Lord  Strange  sT^ould  offer  a  pyx*  of  five  pound." 

A  modern  jafy  would  have  settled  this  business  in  a  tnott 
tammary  manner. 

The  south  side  of  Thames  Street  bding  occUpi^  with 
Wharfs,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  few  remarks  concerning 
them.  We  have  before  mentioned  that  on  account  of  the 
tratids  in  the  Customs  the  government  was  compelled  to  in* 
terfere,  and  order  3ome  regularity  to  be  observed;  Thin 
was  equally  tbe  case  with  respect  to  tbe  wharfe;  the  conse- 
noei^ce  was  that  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
£3isabeth*s  reign,  ^  That  no  goods  should  be  -put  ashore  at 
toy  place  in  the  kingdom,  but  where  she  should  assign  aind 
appoint  by  her  commission;*'  and  for  the  port  of  London^ 
tiie  commissioners  drew  up  a  dedaration,  **  determining 
what  particular  quays,  wharfs,  and  stairs  shotild  be  for 
lading  and  discharging  of  all  manner  of  merchandizes ;  and 
ivhat  particular  goods  should  be  landed  at  Billingsgate,  the 
Three  Cranes,  the  Bridge  House^  and  the  Stilyard :  where 
Newcastle  coais,  beer,  deal  boards,  ore,  corn,  &c./  should 
be  laid  on  land:  what  creeks,  wharfs,  and  tjuays^  from' 
Gravesend  to  London  Bridge,  should  be  no  more  used  u$ 
lading  or  discharging,  but  be  uttefrly  debarred  from  it  fat 
ever :  and  Aat  no  istranser,  denized  or  not,  should  hence^ 
forth  inhabit  upon  any  oif  the  wharfs  aHowed>  estcept  tbe 
Stilyafd  only :  and,  lastly,  that  all  Jceepers  of  wharfs  aqd 
(|uays  should  be  bound  to  the  queen  fn  certain  sutilir  of  mo- 
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ntyf  that  no  goodt  should  be  landed  at  th^r  quays  or  statn^ 
or  put  thence  upon  the  water  to  be  carried  abroad,  before 
the  said  goods  were  entered  in  the  /jueen's  custom  books, 
and  to  be  laden  in  the  presenoe  of  some  searcher/'  These 
qnays  mostly  t^e  their  names  &om  their  antient  owners. 
One  of  these,  formerly  called  Somers  Key,  is  wordiy  of 
notice ;  here  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  are  housed  previous  to  exportation ;  it  is  tfaerefove  de- 
non^aAed  East  India  Whakf. 

COAL  EXCHANGE. 

This'  is  a  very  neat  and  convenient  structure  for  the  use 
#f  dealers  in  an  extensive  home  commodity ;  and  consists  of 
a  very  handsome  front,  with  a  quadrangle  behind,  where 
every  branch  of  the  coal  business  is  transacted. 

Jn  our  first  volume,  we  have  stated,  that  this  useful  ar* 
tide  was  introduced  into  the  city  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
thoi^gh  employed  in  manufiacturcs  for  several  hundred 
years  *,  was  not  brought  into  common  use  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  then  sold  for  about  seventeen  shillings  per 
chaldron.  During  the  Usurpatipn,  the  usual  price  wms 
twenty  shillings  per  chaldron ;  there  were  three  hundred  and 
twenty  keek  or  lighters  employed  at  Newcastle,each  of  which 
^ifaacomputed  to  c^rry  annually  eight  hundred  chaldroD^New^ 
castle  measure,  on  board  the  sliips.for  the  consumption  of  the 
metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  and  that  one  hun« 
dred  and  4(hirty-six  chaldronof  that  measure,  made  two  hun« 
dred  and  seventeen  pf  London  measure.  A  few  years  after  th* 
Bestoration  it  appears^  that  there  w«re  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  chaldrons  consunaed  In  the  metropolis;  in  1670  two 
hundred  am^sevratjr  thousand ;  at  the  He  volution,  upwards 
pf  three  hundmLthousand  chaldrons ;  in  1766,  six  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-^two  chaldrons ; 
and  in  the  year  lacK^  the  flBonchly  supply  of  coals  for  the. 
nietropcdis  was  esdmated  at  three  hundred  caigoes  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  clialdcon9  each,  or  sixty-six .  thousand 
chaldrons ;  and  the  coal  trade  alone,  which  exceeds  the  fo» 

*  In  1590,  coals  iutf^Mea  ksiied  firom  f«9r  lUUbs^  to  aiaa  thimags 
yerchsidraa. 
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.  feign  comtneree  in  tbe  nooiber  of  shif^  aftfiDblly  disdiargtii; 
requires  dtuble  tbe  number  of  craft  whicb  idfcrund  neoc^ 
«ary  for  the  whole  import  and  export  trade  of  the  riten 
•Two  thouisand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  barges,  averaging 
about  tbirty^three  tons  each,  (amounting  in  the  wiiole  to 
aeventy-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  tons))  at^ 
"chieiy  employed  in  the  coal  importation.  On  ^dmt  M^- 
casiona,  above  ninety  colliers  (each  requiring  onan'^Til 
rage  thirteen  barges)  are  discharged  at  once :  one  diqufiind 
one  hundred  and  seventy  coal  jcraft  will  then  be  ladm  ,with 
icoalsy  occupying  different  parts  of  tbe  pool  at  the  same 
time;  while  the  chief  part  of  the  remaining  cntft  above  and 
below  bridge,  are  uted  as  floating  wardiousea,  until  the 
^oals  can  be  disposed  of  to  dealers.  The  total  revenue  paid 
for  coals  by  the  consumers  in  the  metropolis  is  upwards  of 
3€0,000/.  per  annum  *. 

Laws  respecting  Coal  Dealers.  By  stat.  16  and  11 
Charles  II.  '^All  sorts  of  sea  coals  brought  into  the  rivn 
Thames  and  sold,  shall  be  sold  by  the  chaldron^  contaiiifaig 
thirty-six  bushels,  heaped  according  to  the  bushel  sealed  fin 
that  purpoiie  at  Guildhall;  and  all  other  coals  commonly 
sold  by  weight  shall  be  sold  aftei^  the  proportion  of  an  huii* 
dred  ^nd  twelve  pounds  to  the  hundred,  avoirdupois ;  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  coals  otherwise  sold  or  exposed  lo 
9ale  by  any  woodmonger  or  retailer,  and  double  the'  value 


*  The  average  cost  of  coals  free  on  board  at  New- 

ca9tle>  was  averaged  in  1 800«  at  - 

freight  to  London,  light  money  and  charges  taken 

on  an  average         -         -         -        -         - 
Duty,  9i./^, chaldron,  charges  ofentryr^<^*A''^hal<^ 
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Expence  of  delivery  into  lighten,  including  metage,3</. 

€oai-heavers,  U.  6^.  factor's  commissions,  ^d,  per 

chaldron 
Lighterage       -         ^        .         .        ..         .        . 

'Expence  from  lighters  to  the  house        .        «        , 

Tot*l  £.«      Q    «  . 

Oohfuhoun^s  Thanus  Poilce; 

Na  2  thereof; 
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liM^of  (  to  b«  wcweted  by  wy  person  in  any  Mftft  of 
eordf  dr  by  eoniplaint  unto  the  lord  mayor  and  joatioes  c£ 
pmte  of  London^  or  any  t^o  of  then),  or  to  the  justices  of 
^eace  of  the  plaoes  where  sneh  coals  shall  he  exposed  to 
sale ;  #ho  are  upoa  dqe  proof  to  coovict  the  offenders*  aod 
to;giye  warrant  for  levying  the  forfhitilres ;  the  one  half  for 
ths  990  of  the  person  prosecntiQgy  and  tlie  xilher  half  for 
the  pMr>  or  repairing  c(  the  highways  if ithin  the  same^  or 
l4jatmiig  parish ;  and  Ibe  lord  mayor  and  court  of  akkr- 
veD,  and  the  jqsticee  of  peace  of  the  several  coanties^  or 
Arte  of  them,  one  of  the  quortKn^  are  ta  set  the  prioea  of 
toals  sqI4  by  retail  from  time  to  time. 

^^  If  any  retailer  of  coals  shall  refuse  to  sdl  as  iiforesaid,  the 
lord  mayor  and  alderiiien  and  justices  of  peace  respectirniy, 
aire  .to  appoint  persons  to  enter  into  any  place  where  sach 
poals  are  stored ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  taking  a  constable^ 
to  force  entrance ;  and  the  said  coals  io  sell  at  such  rates,  ren- 
Himng  to  such  retailer  the  money,  charges  deducted* 

f  ^  No  person  sued  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  sued  upoq 
any  ofher  lavf  for  the  same  offence ;  and  if  any  action  sliall 
bfe  conmieoced  for  any  thing  done  by  colour  of  this  act,  the 
4sfondant  may  plead  the  general  issue ;  andif  the  verdict 
lie  found  for  him^  &c.  i^iall  have  his  daiqages  and  doolsle 
o*sts.   - 

^'  No  person  having  interest  in  any  wharf  used  for  the  fOi* 
ceiving  or  uttering  of  coals,  or  that  shall  trade  in  that  ar- 
ticle, shall  act  in  the  setting  the  price.'^ 

This  act  was  found  so  beneficial,  that  it  \Yas  made  perpetual 
\n  the  reign  of  William  HI. 

In  1 2  Anne,  the  coal-  measure  was  ordered  to  be  made 
round  ^ith  ai)  even  bottoni,  nineteen  inche$  and  an  hklf 
^om  outside  to  outside,  and  to  contain  one  Winchester 
bushel  and  one  quart  of  water }  the  sack  to  contain  three 
such  bushels ;  the  bushel  to  be  sealed  either  at  the  Exchequer 
pifice,  or  at  Guildhall,  London :  persons  diininishing  it,  or 
ysing  it  tsnstampedj  to  forfeit  50/.  - 

An  act  of  3  Geo.  II.  recites,  that  <*  by  antient  custom  in 
(b^  port  of  London,  t>ne  chaldron  of  coald  is  allowed  in-  to 
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erevy  seore  bought  on  board  ship,  aod  4m>  in  proi|>ortioi|  ^ 
R  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  which  is  called  {^ram;  fio^^ 
withstanding  which  nuuny  persona  dealing  in  coala^  do  load 
the  same  from  on  board  ship  bare  measure,  without  tha 
jHud  ingrain,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  consumers  ;'^  am* 
nalty  of  100/.  (recoverable  in  the  superior  courts)  is  imnrmil 
upon  all  lightermen,  and  others  selling  any  quantity  of  coals  s 
as  and  for  pool  measure  (viz.  snch  measure  asis  usually  givm 
pt  allowed  in  the  Pool  or  River  Thames)  and  not  delivering 
to  such  purchaser,  the  fall  qm^ntity  of  coab,  together  wMl 
the  mgrain,  as  measured  to  him  from  on  board  by  the  metav« 
Notwithstanding  the  salutary  laws  Itbove  recited^  many 
speculators  in  the  coal  trade  pursu^  every  method  of  ex-  ^ 
tortion,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fair  dealer  and  the  coosmpef. 
This  induced  various  statutes  against  the  unlawful  cnte^to* 
tions  of  coal  owners  and  others;  wherein  it  was  decided  ille- 
gal to  engross  coalsj  under  the  following  penakitt;  cdti 
owners,  100/.  fitters,  50/.  masters  of  ships, .  ^lerksi  agenti^ 
or  servants,  20/.  ,  It  was  also  enaoted,  ^*  Tha*  every  fitter 
»r  person  selling  or  delivering  coajs,  should  give  to  the  abip^ 
piaster  a  certificate  withiu  forty-eight  hours,  to  bQ  r^ftemi 
in  the  proper  offices,  stating  the  voy^o,  quantity^  6^,  un# 
fJer  a  penalty  of  10/.  Any  lighterman,  &a  reoetving  any 
gratuity  from  owners  or  fitters,  for  preference  in  the  quality^ 
or  in  lading  ships,  to  incur  a  penalty  of  50/.«^bis  was,  by 
3  Geo.  II.  increafed  to  500/,  A  peiudty  of  SM.  is  also  imposed 
on  ail  crimps,  &c.  selling  coals  to  their  own  agents,  in  tru« 
for  themselves.  All  bargains  for  coals  at  Billiog^pite  ordse^ 
where  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  must  be  entered  in  tbd  (mci^ 
tor's  book,  signed  by  buyer  and  seller,,  and  witnessed  by  the 
factor,  who  shall  give  a  copy  of  the  contract  to  both,  undot 
penalty  of  50/.— ^refusal  to  sign  such  eontmct,  or  to  product 
it  when  required,  the  same  penally.  One  hundred  pound^ 
penalty  is  imposed^on  masters  of  ships  refusing  to  giv«e  yeaHy 
accounts  to  their  owners,  provided  that  nothing  be  contained 
in  such  directions,  which  shall  relate  to  ^e  restraining  or 
enhancing  iAe  price  of  eoakin  the  river  Thames,  or  to  keep^ 
ing  if  turn  in  delivering  qf  co«ls ihepe.    A- fine^if  one  hun- 
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lUei  ponnds  is  also  recoverable  of  owners  giving  direction^ 
to  keep  turn,  and  on  all  perfohs  obeying  fuch  directions ; 
^od  masters  of  ships  are  to  deliver  their  coclcets  within  four 
rdsyn^  after  the  scrrival  of  the  ship  at  Gravesend,  and  not  let 
•theoi  remain  in  the  hands  of  any  agents  on  behalf  of  the 
Civaets^  under  a  penalty  of  50/. 

The  irregularities  of  this  trade'  at  last  compelled  tjie  go* 
Termnent  to  establish  Land  Coal  Meters'  officers,  in  Lon- 
don, Westminster;  and  Surrey,  as  well  as  at  the  wharfe  on 
ibe  river  Thames  within  those  districts.  These  offices  were 
vkder  the  control  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the 
various  justices  of  the  peace ;  this  establisliment  took  place 
in  ]  167,  and  was  extended  from  Tower  Dock  to  Limehoas&. 
liole,  and  afterwards  to  all  the  parishes  lying  between  Putney 
and  Rotherhithe.  In  178€,  a  like  office  wa^  established  in 
Westminster  and  certain  parishes  in  Mjddlesex,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  justices  at  theq^uarter-sessiona  for  that  city 
ftod  the  county. 

The  united  eflfect  of  the  various  acts  for  these  establlsb- 
meats,  with  the  penalties  imposed  on  offences  In  each  dis- 
trict,  is  8tri>joined  by  way  of  summary,  plistinguishlng  any 
difierence  made  by  the  provbions  of  die  respective  statutes. 

Tbe' principal  hnd  coal  meter,  in  each  district  must  take 
m  oath  velveting  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  employ  a  safL 
ficietit  number  of  sworn  labouring  meters  to  measure  aM 
coek  sold  by  wharf  measure.  In  Surrey,  a  deputy  is  ap-  . 
pointed  at  each  subordinate  office ;  a  general  penalty  of  20/, 
impoaed  upon  the  principal  meter,  when  neglecting  to  ap- 
point ;  and  5/.  for  every  neglect  of  the  labourer. 

A  labourer  shall  attend,  upon  notice  given  at  the  coal  oflice 
at  any  wliarf,  or  place  named,  within  an  hour  or  sooner,  to 
meaavre  coals  for  the  person  giving  notice,  upon  20s,  penalty 
pn  bia  non-atlendance,  and  the  same  fine  exacted  upon  the 
priocipal  for  neglecting  to  send* 

The  priocipal  meter  or  agents  being  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  otherwise  than  officially,  to  be  dismissed  from  their 
fioaployment  for  ever,  and  pay  a  fine  of  2Ql.  In  Westmitt. 
$tftr  tbe  6n^  ia  lOO;,  for  tbe  principal  apd  20/.  for  the  labourer ; 
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here  also  tKe  labouring  meter  only  ts  dismis^d ;  but  in  Surrey' 
both  parties.  To  prevent  confederacy,  tb^.  labourers  are 
frequently  raried. 

"  Coals  told  as  and  for  wfaaif-measuie,  shafi  be  measured  in 
the  presence  of  a  labouring  meter,  who  is  empowered  to 
make  good  «ny  deficiency  out  of  the  seller's  stock. 

Four-pence  per  cbaldron,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  wharfinger 
or  seller  to  the  principal  meter  toward  defraying  the  expencea 
of  his  oJBice ;  for  this  the  seller  is  to  receive  a  dcket,  con- 
taining the  names  of  buyer  and  sdler,  quantity,  &c.  which 
ticket  the  carman  must  deliver  to  the  first  meter  upon  penally 
of  40s.  for  neglect.  Altering,  or  refusing  to  ddiver  it,  tCr. 
Any  cart  with  any  quantity  of  coals  exceeding  seventeen 
busheb,  sent  otherwise;  the  forfeiture  for  such  oflFence  102.  . 

A  wharfinger,  &c.  u«ng  sacks  less  than  four  feet  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  forfeit  SL  Labouring  ineters  permitting^ 
or  using  such  sacks,  pay  40^. 

Any  wharfinger  or  dealer  directly  or  indirectly  giving  any 
re  want,  except  the  allowed  4d.  per  chaldron,  shall  forfeit^ 
in  London  20L  in  Westminster  ai^d  Surrey  SOt, 

Labouring  meters  delivering  false  tickets  to  consumers,  or 
in  other  respeSs  offending  as  above,  shall  be  rendered  inca* 
pable  of  their  offices,  and  the  principal  coalnuter  (in  Londooi 
and  Westminster)  shall  pay  a  fine  of  40^.  In  Surrey  tha 
fine  imposed,  in  tlie  first  instance,  oh  the  labourer ;  but,  if  not 
paid  within  a  month,  then  on  the  principal.  . 

Labourers  suffering  coals  to  be  seota^way,  unmeasured,  €m 
jnot  giving  notice  of  their  being  sent  away,  to  forfeit  5L  and 
he  disabled. 

The  act  for  the  regulation  of  this  trade,  which  took  placer 
in  1803,  directs/*  that  the  carman  is  to  deliver  a  ticket,, 
called  the  v^nder^s  ticket  before  he  shoots  any  of  the  coab; 
out  of  his  cart  or  waggon,  and  that  a  bushel  measure  shall 
be  in  such  cart  or  waggon,  by  which  the  carman  is  directed 
to  measure,  gratis^  (under  th6  penalty  of  10/.)  the,  ooala 
<tontained  in  any  one  sack,  which  the  purchaser  or  his  9er- 
taut  may  require,  which  sack  is  to  contain  tfaiiw  bushdii; 
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heafiedt  dp  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  outside  of  the  neasoi^ 
being  the  extremity  of  the  base  thereof.''  This  is  to  be  givca 
besides  the  meters  ticket. 

.  The  last  act  that  paaffid  relative  to  the  coat  trade  was  io 
1604 ;  it  was  enacted  '^  that  a  regular  market  for  Fcmdiag^ 
coals  should  be  established ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  de» 
olarcd  that  as  the  mayor ,  aldermen,  and  commoos  of  the 
city  of  London  had  agreed  with  the  owners  and  propriefxnB 
of  the  Coal  Exchange,  for  the  purchase  of  those  premises, 
for  the  price  of  25,600/.  and  that  such  purchase  should  be 
secured  by  bonds  of  100/.  under  the  common  seal  of  the  city, 
bearing  interest  of  five  per  cctU.  per  animmy  the  mayor, 
aldermen  and  coounonalty  wefe  empowered  to  make  good 
such  purchase,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  with  the  follow- 
ing provision,  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  requisition  that  aniy  crimp,  factor,  &c.  diould 
deliver  gratis,  a  copy  of  the  bargain  or  contract  for  the  sale 
of  eoab  by  him  attested,  to  the  buyer  and  seller  thereof,  re-. 
Spectively,  save  and  except  ftuch  copy  shall  have  been  de« 
manded  by  the  buyer  or  sell^  thereof ;  and  then  and  ui  such 
case  such  crimp,  £ictor,  or  other  person  having  the  disposal 
of  such  coals,  shall,  and  he  and  she  is  and  are  hereby  reqiiired 
to  deliver  such  copy,  gratis^  to  such  buyer  or  seller  deouiod- 
lug  the  same.'* 

This  act  farther  provides  that  all  penalties  under  20/.  shall 
be  paid  within  two  calendar  months,  and  recovered  before 
may  justices  of  the  peace.-^Any  appeal  to  be  made  to  and 
decided  by  the  justices  at  the  quarter-sessions. 

We  conclude  this  interesting  article,  by  observing,  witk 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Campbell,'  ^^  that  the  coal  trade  is  in  a 
high  degree  useful  to  the  national  intereft,  not  only  by  af- 
fording the  principal  nursery  for  seamen  in  the  world,  but 
by  rabing  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  course  the  pur- 
chase, of  those  lands  in  which  coals  are  found,  and  those 
through  wlrich  it  is  necessary  to  pass  from  the  wortcs  to  the 
pkMses  where  they  are  embarked,  and  from  the  general  im« 
^pl9vemente  tfaey  have  occasioned*  Thousands  of  laborious 
2  people 
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people  are  maintained  in  and  about  the  mines^  thousands 
more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports  and  on  board  the  ships  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  that  draw  their  subsistence  from  the 
carriage  of  them  by  land.  We  may  join  to  these  the  mul- 
titades  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  manuikc« 
tories  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which  could  not  be 
carried  on  but  by  the  help  of  coab.^  To  all  these  services 
the  opulence  of  the  city  of  London  h<is  largely  ^nqri- 
bated. 

BILLINGSGATE. 

Under  the  ward  which  bears  this  pfime^  we  havo  presumed 
in  the  present  volume  to  attempt  at  an  etjrmology,  and  ia 
the.  fixst  TolumQ,  under  the  reign  of  William  III.  in  1699^ 
have  stated  the  regulations  of  the  fish  market  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  we  theriefore  only  give  a  few  historical  notices  con- 
cerning this  place  of  piscatory  avocation. 

The  antient  customs  of  Billingsgate  are  upon  record  in  th9 
reign  of  Edward  IIL  when  it  appears  that  every  great  ship 
paid  for  utrandage  2d.  every  little  ship  with  ore-locks  Id.  th§ 
lesser  boat,  called  a  battle,  id.  The  king  was  to  h^ve  J(f. 
for  every  two  measured  quarter^  of  corn;  of  a  coomb  of 
corn,  1^6  every  wdght  going  out  of  the  city »  |^,  One  far- 
thing for  every  two  measured  quarters  of  sea  coal;  for 
every  ton  x>f  all  going  out  of  England  beyond  the  seas  by 
merchant  strangers  9  4rf.  and  for  every  thousand  herrings,  }^. 
except  the  franchises,  &c.  That  these  paynaents,  hpw)Brer# 
were  made  long  before  Edward's  reign  .is  evident  from 
Brompton*s  Chronicle,  where  mention  is  made  of  tLem  inter 
Uges  Etkdredif  an.  \0\6, 

^  Billingsgate  is  also  a  harbour  for  small  vessels  which  arrive 
with  salt,  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  and  other  commodities ; 
and  in  summer  the  influx  of  cherries  from  Kent,  &c.  is  won- 
derful. At  this  place  the  Gravesend  passage  boats,  and 
Margate  hoys  ply  for  passengers;  the  first  of  these  are 
ebliged  to  depart,  under  a  penalty,  upon  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
at  high  water. 

An  account  of  fish  in  use  among  pur  ancestors  must  be 
Vol.  IL    No,  39.  Oo  "     curious 
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curious  at  this  period ;  we  thierefore  subjoin  a  list  of  those 
brought  to  mad^et  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  who  descended 
even  >  to  regulate  the  prices,  that  his  subjects  might  not  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  venders : 

/•  d. 

The  best  plaice       -      >  *    0  1}    Best  Thames  or   Setem 

A  dozen  of  best  soles      -    0  3  lamprey 

Best  fresh  malvil,  /'.  /.  tdol-  Be«t  fresh  oysters^  a  gal- 

ya,  either  cttd  or  lillg  -    0  3 

Best  haddoek  -        -    0  2 

Bestbarkey  -        -    0  4 

Best  mullet    -       -        -    0  9 

Best  dorac,  John  Doree       0  5 

Best  conger  -      --10 

Bestturbot     *-       -       -    0  6 

Bestbran,  sard  and  yetulo   0  3 

Best  mackrel  in  Lent       -    .0  1 

And  out  of  Lent    -        -    0 

Best  guamaud        -        -    0  1 

9cst  fresh  mulango,  /.  e, 
mnlangi^  whitings,  four 

for      -        -        -        -    0  1 

Best  powdered  ditto,  12  for  0  1 

Best  pickled  herrings,  20     0  1 

This  shews  that  the  invention 

of  pickling  was  before  the 

time  of  Wm.  Benkelon,  who 

died  in  1397  "*. 

Best  fresh  ditto  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, six  for         <>    0  1 

Ditto,   after  Michaelmas, 

'  twelve  for       -        -    0  1 


Ion  for 
A  piece  of  rumb,  gross  and 

fat,    isenbeck    holibut, 

which  is  usually  sold  in 

pieces,  at 
Best  sea  hog,  /•  e.  porpesse  6 
Best  eels  a  strike,  or  a  I  lOO  0 
Best  lampreys,  in  winter, 

the  100       -        -        -    0 


0\    Ditto  at  other  times 


-    0 


4 
8 

S 
6 


These  must  by  their  cheapness 
have  been  the  little  lampreys 
now  used  for  bait. 

But  lampreys  were  also  imported 
from  Nantes,  the  6rst  which 
came  in  was  sold  for  not  h 
than  .        .        ■ 

A  month  after 

Best  fresh   salmon   from 
Christmas  to  Easter  for 

Ditto  after  ditto 

Best  smelts  the  100 

Best  roche  in  summer 

Best  lucy  or  pike  at 


1 
0 

5 

3 
0 
0 
6 


4 
8 

0 
0 
1 
1 
9 


By  the  very  high  price  of  the  pike  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  fish  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  our  ponds,  but  was 
imported  at  this  period  as  a  luxury,  pickled  or  some  way 
preserved* 

Among  those  fish,  let  us  observe  that  the  conger  is  at  pre- 
sent never  admitted  to  any  table,  and  to  speak  of  serving  up 
»  porpesse,  whole  or  in  part,  would  surprize  modern  guests. 
Yet  such  is  the  difference  of  taste;  both  these  fishes  were  in 


*  See  Potndnt^s  British  Zoology  iii,  article  Herring. 
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bgh  esteem.  King  Richard'^  master  cooks  have  left  a  most 
excellent  receipt  for  congur  in  sauce  * ;  afid  as  for  the  other 
great  fish,  it  was  either  eaten  roasted  or  salted,  or  as  broth 
or  fannente  with  porpesse ;  the  learned  Doctor  Caius  even 
tells  us  the  proper  sauce,  and  says  that  it  should  b^  the  same 
with  that  for  a  dolphin  f,  another  dish  unheard  of  in  our 
days.  From  the  great  price  that  lucy  or  pike  bore  %>  one 
may  reasonably  suspect  that  it  was  at  that  time  an  exotic  fish 
and  brought  over  at  a  vast  expence. 

Mr.  Pennant  confesses  himself  unacquainted  with  the  words 
barkey,  bran>  and  betulo.  Sard  was  probably  the  sardine 
or  pilchard.  He  is  equally  at  a  loss  about  croplings  and 
rumb;  but  the  pickled  baleses  were  certainly  the  pholas 
dactylus  of  Linnaeus,  1 1 10.  The  balanus  of  Rondeletius  de 
TestaniuSj  28,  and  tho  dattili  o(  the  modern  Italians,  which 
are  to  this  day  eaten  and  even  pickled. 

To  (his  list  of  sea  fish  which  were  admitted  in  those  days 
to  table,  may  be  added  the  sturgeon  and  ling,  and  there  is 
twice  mentioned  in  archbishop  Neville,  a  great  feast  of  cer- 
tain fish,  both  roasted  and  bakcd^  at  present  unknown  called 
a  tliirl  poole. 

The  seal  was  also  reckoned  a  fish,  and  with  the  sturgeon 
and  porpess  were  the  only  fresh  fish  which  by  the  33d  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  permitted  to  be  brought  of  any  stranger 
at  sea  between  England  and  France,  Flanders  and  Zealand. 

Mr.  Pennant,  on  passing  through  Billingsgate,  observed 
on  the  ground  some  large  pieces  of  ice,  in  which,  he  was 
told,  the  salmon  from  Berwick  and  others  of  the  northern 
fishery  were  packed  in  boxes.  The  ice  is  preserved  in  ice* 
houses  throughout  the  winter  entirely  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  to  whose  excellent  treatise  on  river  police 
we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  has  made  several  pointed 
observations  on  the  frauds  practised  in  the  fish  trade. 

**  It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,**  says  he,  **  by  succes- 
sive writers,  that  there  is  not  perhaps  a  country  in  the  world 
better  situated  to  be  plentifully  and  constantly  supplied  with 

^  Fern  of  Cury.        f  Caii  OJmsada.        %  Britiih  Zoology,  3d',  3!?0« 
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fish  than  Britain  (  yet  it  is  well  known  that  in.  London  6sfa  t« 
seldom  seen  but  at  the  tables  of  the  rich;  and,  excepting 
sprats  and  herringSi  which  are  caught  oiily  during  a  short 
^eason,  none  are  tasted  by  the  poor^  tliough  fresh  fish  of 
some  kind  or  otber^  might  be  sold  all  the  year,  much  cheaper 
than  butchers*  meat,  if  no  sinister  acts  were  used  to  prevent 
it.  These  acts,  however,  have  been  known  by  their  effects  ;** 
the  consequencewas  that  several  laws  passed  for  the  better  pre- 
servation  and  improvement  of  the  fishery,  which  was  placed 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  1710,  under  the  control  of  the  court 
of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  with  allowing  of  all  rights  c^ 
the  city  and  lord  mayor,  as  conservator  of  the  river,  and  ae- 
veral  bye  laws  and  regulations  were  accordingly  made*.  From 
the  year  1127  few  exertions  were  u^ade  on  this  subject  till 
1757,  when  the  common  council  petitioned  parliament  for 
.more  ample  power  to  remedy  the  grievances  complained  of. 
An  act  was  in  consequence  passed,  which  declared  *'  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  sliould  have  fal) 
power,  jind  they  were  required,  to  make  rules  and  ordi- 
nances, for  ascertaining  the  assize  of  the  several  fish  to  be 
taken,"  and  other  extensive  jurisdictions.  This  act  was  fur- 
ther enforced  by  another  €tat.ute,  33  George  U.  regulating 
the  sale  of  fresh  fish  at  Billingsgate,  with  fines  for  unsize- 
^  able  fish,  &c* 

The  detection  of  various  artifices,  however,  discovered 
that  it  had  been  customary. for  the  fi^shmongers  to  contract 
with  the  fishern)en  for  their  whole  cargoes,  and  oblige  tbena 
to  stop  at  Gravesendy.  instead  of  coming  up  to  Billingsgate  > 
they  then  carried  the  fish  to  be  brought  up  to  market  only  by 
boat-loads  at  a  time,  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  being  shifted 
into  a  well-boat,  under  the  care  of  some  ^r van t^  who  sent  it 
up  by  degrees,^  as  the  fishmonger  directed.  Thus  the  best 
fish  was  dealt  out  in  small  proportions ;  whilst  a  vast  remain- 
der was  detained  in  the  river,  a  month  or  six  weeks! 
before  it  was  ordered  up;  and  having  then  been  so  wasted  as 
to  be  unwholesome^  it  was  destro^x^d  towards  furnishing  a 
future  supply  of  fresh  fish,  and  fresh  peculation!  It  has 
been  ascertained;^  Umt  ai  the  time  the  poorer  classes,  in  this 
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metropolis  bare  been  pining  in  went  and  nubery  to  account 
of  the  acarcitj  of  otho:  fbod^  and  to  whom  a  supply  of  fiib 
would  baVe  been  essential  to»  probably,  the  saving  of  their 
lives;  that  these  piscatory  forestallers  and  haters  of  their 
felioir  citizens^  wilfully  kept  back  the  supplies  of  die 
Almighty 9  and,  with  an  iniquity ,  peculiar  to  itself,  kept 
back  the  whole  produce,  except  a  twentieth  part,  which 
they  permitted  to  come  to  market  at  extravagant  prices! 
<<  Tq  secure  a  continuance  of  this  diidK>lical  fieaud,  thejf 
became  owners  of  fishing  vessels,  hired  fishermen  to  go 
masters^  and  obliged  the  fishermen's  ftpprentioes  to.  b« 
bound,  not  to  the  fishermen,  but  to  them,  as  fiahmongei^ 
though  the  fishmongers  were  a  distinct  company ." 

^<  As  to  the  fish  brought  to  market  by  the  fishermen,  the 
iishmongers  in  oonjonction  employed  pttsona-as  their  buyen 
at  the  market,  to  take  up  all  the  best  fisli^  and  then  divided 
it  among  themselves  by  such  lots  or  parceb  as  they  thought 
proper ;  so  that  when  it  came  into  their  shops^  they  en- 
hanced the  price  at«  pleasure^  and  were,sure  not  to  be  mu 
dersold. 

^^  When  a  new  fish  market  was,  in  the  year  1149,  aU 
tempted  to  be  established  at  Westminster,  (by  statute  M 
Geo.  II.  cap.  49.)  the  trustees  and  the  inhabitants,  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money  by  subscription,  and  purciiased  fishing 
vesseb,  to  be  employed  solely  in  supplying  this  new  market: 
Yet  such  was  the  influence  -  of  the  fishmongers,  and  the 
fishermen  in  their  interest,  over  those  employed  in  these 
fishing  vessels,  that  though  they  were  bound  .under  cove^ 
nants,  with  large  penalties,  they  broke  through  them  all,  s6 
that  the  market  was  deserted  for  want  of  a  supply,  and  the 
subscribers  ultimately  lost  their  money. 

'<  Manifold  have  been  the  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  tbet^ 
frauds  and  monopolies :  the  statutes  29  Geo.  11,  cap.  39.  and 
30  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  were  passed  containing  such  xegulations; 
as  it  was  hoped  would  prove  eifcctual.  And  jurisdiction  was 
given  to  the  justices  in  Kent  and  Essex,  as  well  as  to  the 
inayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  (being  justices)  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Queenborough  and  Gokremni,  to  enforce  the 
•penalties* 
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^<  The  fishmongers,  however,  still  continued  to  keep  the 
fish  wasting  in  their  welUboats  at  Gravesend,  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  law,  ty  causing. the  holds  of  these  well* 
boats  to  be  divided  into  several  cells,  witii  partitions  be- 
tween 'them.  When  a  fishing  vessel  csiine  in,  as  part  of  the 
fish  only  was  forwarded  to  the  market  directly,  the  re^ 
mainder  wa^  put  into  one  of  liiese  cells  or  receivers :  ano- 
ther vessel,  two  or  three  days  after,  left  part  of  her  cargo 
in  another  receiver  of  the  same  boat,  and  so  on  till  all  the 
receivers  were  full ;  where  it  was  kept  as  long  as  the  fisher- 
man pleased.  When  the  inspector  (appointed  by  virtue  of 
the  acts  last  mentioned)  caoie  to  see  whether  the  fish  had 
been  forwarded  to  maricet  as  it  ought,  and  found  it  re. 
mained  beyond  the  time,  he  was  told,  that  what  he  saw 
came  by  after  vessels,  and  that  the  time  for  sending  it  for*, 
ward  was  not  expired ;  which  he  not  being  able  to  disprove, 
the  fraud  passed  unpunished.  It  had  been  provided  by 
these  acts,  that  an  entry  should  be  made  of  the  fishing  ves- 
ads,  as  they  cao^  in,  under  a  very  considerable  penalty  ; 
but  this  t^as  frequently  eluded  by  prevailing  upon  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  making  the  entry,  to  leave  the  entry  to 
be  made  by  some  waterman,  who  took  the  entering  money, 
and  made  the  entry  upon  pieces  of  paper,  which  remained 
with  him,  before  they  were  posted  in  the  entering  book, 
perhapis  twenty  days.  If  the  inspector,  upon  finding  no 
entry  made,  gave  himself  no  trouble,  the  end  was  an- 
fiwered;  if  he  did  and  f>rosecuted,  the  defendant  produced 
the  waterman's  paper,  which  brought  the  entry  within 
time:  and  though  lius  paper  might  be  forged,  as  the  proof 
of  the  forgery  was  scarcely  possible ;  the  end  of  the  fisher- 
man was  still  -answered,  and  he  cheated  the  public  with  im>- 
punity, 

.    "  To  remedy  these  evils  and  some  others  the  last  act  of 
parliament  passed,  and  now  in  force,  material  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  respects  the  port  of  London,  the  statute  33  Geo.  II. 
cap.  27.  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

*<  The  master  of  every  filling  vessel,  within  three  days 
lifter  his  arrival  at  the  Nore  urith  fish,  sbsjl  report  the  time 

of 
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of  his  arrival  to  Ae  deputed  clerk^  in  the  coast-office  at^tber 
Custom  House  in  London,  under  SOL  penalty,  and  the 
clerk  is  to  enter  the  report  in  a  book  kept  for  tiuit  purpose. 
The  master  is  also  to  leave  a  true  account  of  all  fresh  fish 
irhich  have  bee^  brought  alive  to  the  Note  in  his  vessel^ 
upon  pain  that  the  owners  of  such  vessel  shall  forfeit  20/. 
\f-  any  person  on  board  such  a  vessel  after  her  arrival,  shall 
destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed,  any  fish  which  shall  have 
been  brought  from  sea^  that  is  not  unmaiketable^  such  of- 
fender shall  be  committed  to  hard  labour  for  aRy  time  not 
exceeding  two  months,  nor  less  than  one  month.  The  clerk 
at  the  coast-office  ia  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
in  every  week,  to  return  to  the  mayor  of  London,  and  to 
such  persons  as  the  trustees  of  the  fish-market  at  Westminster. 
shall  appoint,  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  to  the  in- 
spector of  the  fishing  vessels,  at  such  place  as  the  said  tnia« 
tees  shall  appoint ;  a  true  account  of  the  time  when  every^ 
such  vessel  shall  have  been  entered  as  arrived  at  the  Nore, 
and  also  of  the  fish,  &c,  which  shall  have  been  entered';  uq« 
der  the  penalty  of  5l. 

*^  None  of  the  fish  mentioned  in  the  act  (viz.  salmooy 
salmon  trouts,  turbots,  and  ling,  fresh  cod,  and  half*fresh 
cod,  haddock,  scate,  fresh  ling,  lobsters,  soles,  and  whit- 
ings,) shall,  at  any  time  ^fter  their  arrival  at  the  Nore,  be 
put  into  a  well-boat,  or  store-boat,  under  the  penalty  of 
20/.  nor  be  delivered  out  of  any  fishing  vessel  (unless  when 
sold  by  retail)  but  into  the  vessel  employed  to  carry  it  di« 
rectly  to  Billingsgate  or  Westminster ;  and  no  vessel  is  to 
remain  above  one  tide  with  the  fish,  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  Excepted.  If  any  one  offends  in  the  premises,  be 
is  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  cbrrection,  for  any  time 
n9t  exceeding  two  months,  npr  less  than  one  month :  and 
the  inspector  of  the  fishing  vessels  is  duly  tp  execute  his  of- 
fice  under  the  penalty  of  20/. 

<^  By  the  statute  2  Geo.  III.  cap.  15,  made  to  encourage 
the  supply  of  the  metropolis  with  fish,  by  land-carriage^ 
but  which  did  not  succeed  to  any  beneficial  extent ;  no  per- 
son who  shall  sell  or  be  concerned  in  the  sale  of  any  fresh 
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hA\ij  eommfasion,  ii  to  buy  or  he  concemedi  in  th«  buying 

ef  any  fre^b  fish  to  sell  again,  on  his  own  account,  or  for 

the  joint  account  of  him  and  Any  other  person,  nnder  the 

ibrfisitare  of  ^Ol.    No  person  is  to  sell  at  any  fish-tnarke^ 

vithin  the  bills  of  niorulity,  or  within  one  hundred  and 

fifty  yards  of  such  fish-market,    and  during  the  market 

kours,  any  of  the  fish  specified  in  the  act,  before  he  shall 

have  first  placed  up  a  true  account  of  all  the'  fish  which  be 

shall  then  have  to  sell,  distinguishing  the  sev^al  sorts  of 

such  fish,  and  the  quantity  of  every  sort  respectively,  un- 

dier  Id,  penalty  ;  and  no  person  js  to  have  in  his  possession;' 

or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  or  any  fish  unsizeable 

dr  out  of  seasoDi  orany  i^melt,  which  simll  not  be  five  inches 

firom  the  nose  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  tail. 

.  «  By  the  two  last  stated  acts,  a  general  jurisdiction  over 

•ffences  created  by  them^  is  given  to  all  justices  of  the  peace, 

widm  their  respective  jurisdictions.*' 

Boss  Alley,  nearly  facing  this  market,  was  so  called  on 
aooouAt  of  a  boss  or  spring  of  clear  water  which  was  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  ward,  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard 
Wfaittington. 

On  8t»  Mary's  Hill  stands 

WATERMEN^s  HALL. 

•  This  is  a  small,,  but  convenient  building  for  transacting^ 
the  ailairs  of  the  company,  who  are  uiider  the  power  and 
coDtroul  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen ;  this  court  a^ 
points  eight  persons  of  good  charitcter  anapng  the  water* 
nep,  and  three  persons  out  of  twelve  annually  nominated 
by  the  watermen,  which  eleven  persons  are  stiled  rulers  and 
overseers  x)f  aJil  wherrymen,  watermen,  and  lighterraen, 
that  ^all  row,  or  exercise  any.  rowing-  upon  the  river 
Thames,  between  Gravesend  and  Windsor.  These  rulera 
are  enabled  annually  to  appoint  and  direct  the  watermen  of 
the  principal  towns,  stfiirs,  and  plying  places  within  the 
above  districts ;  and  to  chuse  certaiix  free  watermen,  who 
are  housekeepers^  for  each  of  thosef  plying  places,  to  be 
their  assistants,  so  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  number  of 

sixty, 
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Bbcty>  not  ahs  fesB  ttuiil  fprfy ;  to  which  vioe  liglitermai 
beiog  added)  ibey  altogether  CQmpOse  the-assistantg  to  the 
e^nipany. 

The  persona  compoBipg  this  body  atei  empowered  to  apr 
p<HDt  any  number  of  watemxen,  not  erceedipg  forty,  to 
ply  and  work  on  Sund^^ys^  between  Vauxhall  and  t.lme^; 
house;  at  such  places  as  shall  be  appointedyito  carry  over 
passengers,  at  a  regulated  rate ;  the  aibney  earned  by  such 
labour,  i$  carried  to  the  hall  by  each  Waterman,  who,  hav-* 
ing. been  paid  his  ptoper  wages,  the  rest  is  consolidated  as  a 
fund  for  the  rehef  of  the  poor  belonging  to  the  fraternity^ 
The. sums  raised  by  these  means  are  very  considerable^. 

Should  the  lOrd  high  admiral,  or  the  commissioners  of  th^ 
Admiralty,  at  any  time  give  notice  to  the  Watefmen^s  Coa\- 
pany,  tl»t  there  is  occasion  for  a  certain  number  of  that; 
fraternity  to  serve  in  the  royal  navy ;  then  all  siicb  persont 
«s  shall  be  duly  suipmoned^  j(nd  do  not  appear,  ^ball  pot 
only  spfTer  one  nionth's  impqsonment,  but  be  rendered  in« 
capable  of  enjoying  any  privilege  belonging  to  the  company 
for  two  ye^.  The  above  are  ,tbe  proviaiona  of  the  act 
of  William  UL 

Ifi  the  year  1701,  during;  the  same  reigit,  an  order  was' 
made  by  the  court  of  rulers,  auditors,  and  assistants  of  the 
Company  of  Watermen  and  Lightenpen  of  the  rivet 
Thames,  observing, .  *^  that  several  watermen  and  their  ap*' 
prentipes,  while  they  are  rowing  upon  that  riVpr,  oriat. 
their,  plying  places  between  Gravesetnd  and  Wind^^  often, 
use  immodesi,  oiscency  and  Uwd  expressions  iorvards  pas^ 
sengers,  and  to  ea<^h  other ^  that  are.ojfimsive  io  all  sober 
persons,  and  lend  to  the  corruption  qfj/oufhs ;  it  was  there* 
fpre  ordamed.  That  watemnen  or  ligfa^srmen,  convicted  of 
using .  such   expriessicms^ .  forfeit   p.  6d.   for  «vefy  supil 

-  ^  Tlie  watermen'  of  WdttoioBter  ^ng'  Exempt  ihim  the  uamediste ' 
^recdon  of  the  fompsny,  ia  ihif  civciiiMtincO'f  annu^dly,  appoint  their. 
•wa  wat«^«fteii  to  p)y.'alicl.virorli  o^  6ttiidiyf>  for  ctnyiiig  psiiengm- 
acrost  the  Thames ;  which  mooey  it  appfiod  to  the  uio  of  the  poor  wii- . 
tenaen,  or  their  widows,^  ia  ^thf  psriihes  of  St.  Mvfarot>  aad  St  John 
the  Srangeiiit,  in' that  city* 
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offence ;  and  rf  any  watermaii  oir  ligliterman^s'  ap^rendc^ 
shall  oiFcnd  in  the  same  znannef*,  bin  master  of  ]:nistr6^»  shalf 
on  his  conviction,  forfeit  the  lik^  sum ;  or,  in  case  of  thei^ 
refusal,  the  offender  shall  suffer  such  correction  as  the  rulers 
of  the  cbmpany  shall  think  fit  and  necessary.  The  for* 
fiiitures,  wheh  paid,  to  he  appKed  to  the  use  of  tlie  poor, 
aged ,  decayed,  arid  ttiaimed  members  of  the  company,  their 
Widows  and  children."  . 

All  boats  belonging  to  the  company  must  be  nnmberefT, 
and  entered  in  the  company's  re^ster ;  and  to  prevent  im- 
position, the  rates  of  passage  upon  the  Hvcr  are  regulated 
by  the  lord  iriayor  and  court  of  aldermen;  a  list  of  whiclr, 
drained  and  glazed,  are  hung  up  in  the  passage  te  the  court 
Tt^oms  of  alderman  and  common  council,  Guildhall.  Any 
exaction  or  extoitton  beyond  the  rates  fixed,  subjects  tBte 
dffender  io  a  fine,  or  iqnprisonment  for  a  stated  time. '  Thd 
application  for  tfiis  pui-po^  is  to  the  clerk  of  Watermen*^ 
Hall,  giving  th^  mmiber  of  thel>biit ;  the  offender  will  tiietf 
be  summoned  to  answer  the  complaint,  whether  for  ekac* 
tion,  a&use,  or  any  <>iher  niisbehaviour ;  and^  if  codvictedi 
properly  punished. 

Ih  our  first  voluihe  *  we  gare^ah  extmct  fi-biii  an  act,  j^ateed 
in  U]6  reign  of  Geo.  If.  for  ihe  preservation  of  the  Sves  of 
persons  passing  on  '&it  rivet*  Thames. 

We  fiiirthe^  statd  ttat  by  the  skmi  statiite,  it  is  enacted/ 
«  That  eviry  tilt  boiai  shall  be  of  the  tturthen  of  fifteen 
tons  $  and  that*  no  Gravies^ild  fcoats,  or  wherries,  with  ctose 
jlechs  or  baited  d\6Wn,  atM  not  moveable,  be  navigated,  t3t- 
boats  only  excepted,  <m  the  penalty'  of  10?."  ^ 

Any  watetnieb  or  wfifeirymcri  who  wilfuHy  or  h%ligently 
lose  their  tide  from  BilliAgsgate  to  Gravesehd,  or  fMttL 
Atnce  to  BiDit^sgaie,  by  putting  ashbre  fdr  other  pas^ 
seoigers,  orby  w^^tit^.  or  loitering  by  ^t^e  way,  tb  tbatlbe 
first  pAB^wgers  ^Jl  be  set.pn  .slioi!^  two  loileg  abort  of  th« 
place  to  which  tfaey  are  boiifid^  shaH'  xk(t  bb  emitied  to  daim' 
aiiy'  &re  of  Aft  pa^s^iijget* 
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f  Jhe  rulers  of  the  Watermen's  Cqisajpwy  ai^e  to-  apppipt 
^if a  qr  i«pre  officers  to  s^t^nd,  qi^  at  Bi^ingsji^ate,  at  ererj 
tin^s  pf  hig^h  ^titer  at  {/>Ddon  Pficte?  j  jpd  the  other  at 
Cf^Fesend,  jit  thp  first  of  flood;  lyl^o.  ^hijll  publicly  ripg^ 
bell  for  fifteen  minutes,  to  give  notice  to  the  tilt-boats  aii4 
fv^ieigries  tq  put  off.  And  i£  sf^ch  w\yefryrfkWf  &c.  /ioaot 
teupc^iately  put  off  oq  ringing  tlie  said  bell ;  and  do  not  e|ft 
fect«Wly  prpceed  on  ttxeir  voyage,  ^ut  pft  qo  shore  vfitbif 
ttro  oiMes  of  BiiliDgfg^,  or  Gr^vi^ii^nd,  as  ^&  case  may  be ; 
or.  if  sMCb  boat$  are'  iiot  navigated  t^  tivp  sufficient  fifeu>  th^ 
voMQgiestto  be  eigbtoeo  y^ean  o)4  ^t  least ;  in  eyery  soclf 
^ase  ibe  awnecs  of  such  bqats  shaU^difeii'S/.  to  be  levied  on 
the  boats  or  goods  of  the  owners  of  saph  boats. 
:  Aqd  if  the  Coippaoy  of  WatermeQ  i^egjiect  ^tting  up  the 
bells,  wd  appointing  proper  persons  to  ring  tbemi  the^  sbalf 
foi&it  SQL  per^oiis  appointed  toriog  tbe^md  bells,  fh^l^r- 
feit  40/.  for  eyery  neglect  t 

<  Tliejstatute  of  34  Geo.  III.  after  reciting  the  various  prpr 
cedipg  laws,  repeals  fcbe  skfiu^.  of  Fhilip^  ^  Majri^y  in? 
flidtiag.  severe  punisbAcnts  op  w^terAea  for  extortion,  and 
|dacea  them  piora  immediaiely  lender  the  government  of*  the 
magistracy. 

'  ^^  The  court  xif  lord  maycMr  tod  aldecn^  are  empowered 
to  make  rules  and  orders  for  tb^  govetament  of  wataraiea^ 
wherry  men,  and  ngfatermeo,  between  Gxa.vesend  and  Wind* 
sbr  I  a&d  jttrisdi6tion  is  givttm  to  A^  mnyor,  recorder,  or 
any  one  alderman  widiin  the  city,  and  .the  justices  of  th^ 
peace  of  the  counties  and  places  next  adjoining  tp  the  fivery 
to  put  aD  laws,  rides,  and  orders,  made  by  the  Baid  court  of 
mayor  and  aldermen,  or  by  the  rulers  of  tberWatermen^s 
Company,  and  approved  of  by  the  conrt^  in  execution 
against  watermen  and  others,  guilty  of  any  oflbnce  against 
auch  laws,  rules,  aod  orders. 

''  Such  rules  may  be  edforced  by  j^naltiiSs  and  Ibr-i 
fiottures,  not  exceeding  3/.  for  any  ofiehde,  add  tire  tob# 
approved  of  by  one  Jof  the  chief  judges^  A  copy  of  them 
beings  thirty  d^s  previously  sent  to  tbc^  Watermen's  Com« 
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pany,  who  may  submit  objection  to  the  judges.  WiduQ 
thirty  days  fifter,  bemg  allowed,  copies  of  the  rules  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  public  offices  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peaqe  of  the  counties  and  placep  adjoiniog; 
the  river; 

^^  Autltfority  is  ako  given  to  the  lord  mayor,  recarder» 
dr  one  alderman  of  London,  and  to  any  justice  or  justices  at 
the  peace,  "vnthin  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  suttaonon 
offenders  (within  six  days  after  any  ofience  is  /Committed) 
and,  on  the  refusal  to  appear,  t6  apprehend  them  by  war-^ 
rant,  and  to  punish  them  by  fine,  not  exceeding  the  pe- 
nalty imposed  for  the  oflfenoe ;  or,  in  easi^  of  refusal,  to  pay 
the  fine,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month. 

f<  A  like  authority  is  given  to  summon,  apprehend^  fmd 
punish  p^TMns  refusing  to  pay  watermen  their  fares,  &c. 
'  ^f  Authority  is  also  given  to  two  of  the  rulers  of  the  Wa- 
termen^s  Company  (as  well  as  to  the  qutyor,  aldermen,  re* 
corder,  i^id  justices)  to  hear  complaints  between  watermeii 
and  watermen,  their  widonfs,  apprentices,  kc. 
.  *^  An  appeal  is  by  thb  aet  given  firom  the  mayor,  alder- 
'  men,  recorder,  justices •  cur-  rubers  of  the  company,, to  tlia 
quarter  sessions.^' 

*  PersoDs' refusing  to  pay  the  fiEtres  of  watermen,  or  give 
their  names  and  residence,  or  giving  fictitious  names  os 
places  of  abode,  incur  the  penalty  of  S/. 

•  The  Watermen^s  Company  was  first  foun^edfin  1 5Se ;  and, 
dceordiog  to  the  report  of  the  Dock  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1796,  they  were  thus  estimated*: 

FreeoKen        -        -        -        S383  ^    .  .    :    •  • 
Versons  nol^free     «        -        2000':    ' 
Apprentices        7        r  2000 

12,2S& 
In  war  about  three  hundred  apprentices  are  annuaHy  ad- 
mitted, and  four  hundred  in  time  of  peace.    These  wateniien 
navigate  three  thousand  wherries,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
craft  employed  in  the  river. 
.   Oq  St.  Ma^y  Hill  is  ako  .    ;    . 

FELLOWSHIP 


FELLOWSffiP  PORTERS.  HALL. 

THIS  is  a  small  building  For  the  rq^nlatioa  of  the  hi* 
ternity,  from  which  it  is  named. 

The  porters  of  the  metropolis  tire  divided  into  th6  ftil« 
lowing  brotherhoods;  Companies  Porters,  FellowshiI* 
Porters,  Ticket  Porters,  $ind  Tackle  Porters. 

The  Companies  Porters  land  and  'ship  off  all  goods  and 
BKsrphandi^se  exported  and  imported  to  and  from  all  |siu4 
near  the  west  side  of  the  Sound,  in  the  Baltic,  Germanj, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  &;c.  ' 

The  FelloiiFship  Porters  land,  ship  off,  carry  or  bouse,  tdl 
merchandize,  as  corn,  salt,  coals,  and  other  commodides^ 
measurable  by  dry  measure.  Their  number  is  from  seVeii 
hundred  to  one  thousand ;  and  their  chief  governor  the  alf 
derman  of  Billingsgate  ward  for  the  time  being.  They  pwf 
^I2d.  each  for  quarterage.  ,        . 

A  remarkabte  tostom,  in  use  among  the  fellowsbip  parterSy 
is  worthy  of  notice :  by  ^  act  of  'common  council,  it  was 
ordered  thai  an  annua}  sermon  should  be  preached  before 
.  them,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill^  the  Sunday 
next  after  Midsumme^  Day ;  they,  therefore,  on  the  pm* 
ceding  night,  furnish  jtbe  merchants  and  respectable  fiu 
mllies  in  the  neighbourhood  with  nosegays,  and  in  the 
morning  proceed  from  their  hall  to  church,  each  having  a 
large  nosegay  in  his  harfd.  On  their  arriyal  at  the  churchy 
|hey  walk  up  the  middle  aisle  to  tb^  altar,  and  every  porter 
deposit^  his  benevolence  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  to  de- 
fray the  expences  of  the  day,  into  two  basons  provided  for 
the  purpose ;  and  after  having  peifermed  this  ceremony,  the 
deputy,  merchants,  with  their  wives',  cfaHdren,-and  servants, 
walk  in  order,  from  their  separate  pews,  to  perform  the  same 
solemnity,  The  nosegays  used  on  this  occasion  txe  verj- 
expensive,  and  the  custom  is  very  antient. 

The  Ticket  Porters  land  and  ship  off  goods  imported  eir 
exported  to  all  parts  of  America,  &c.  and  house  all  iMr« 
chants^  goods,  metals,  &c.  They  ply  also  at  various  qaar« 
(ers  of  the  city,  for  other  species  of  porterage,  and  give 

ample 


unp^  sCfurily  far  their  fidelity  and  honeitjr}  such  is 
employ  thcai,rhave  .only  occiBlen  to  notice  tfaeir  names, 
ftfiDped  on, a  alrer  ticket,  hanging  at  their  gii^lcs,  -in 
caaes  of  instdence  or  oUi«r  iiiisb«liavioi)r ;  lutf  upon  c^^f 
ptfpt  ))eii^  niwle  tm  t^  goveuor,  «^%Uon  »s  £pe«jil>' 
fllMBiinf^, .         ,  . 

Tackl^Portcn  «nc  iqfb  pf  the  last  da»  as  ara  fur^dvd 
f ith  ifeigbts,  apal^,  &u.  dirar  busioeu  b^ing  to  weigh  apch 
|pf!f}6  a^  cpme  soder  fWf'  iospection. 

Ttere  »re  varinus  ralpj  taken  by  tbeip  different  cjasses  of 
porteis  fiH-sbippiDg^  landing,  hoibiqg,  and  yveiglvng,  wbifh 
mp  BE!g^Ut<>d  ^  pferept  iqiposition^ 

.  AfQ"  ft«W  H»^h«  libe^q'  pf  bringinff  goods  into  Loo, 
^9Pi  but^nay  QOt  carry  any  out  of  the  City,  or  -frcwa  one 
gyt  pf  it  i^v^hta,  u^dan  he  be  f  freeioan,  ^  cpi-ep^n^ 
nript  i  ^otherwi^  be  ip  4|^)e  to  Iw  arrestecl, 

ST,  MARY  AT  HILL. 


■  Tr^U^  <;Iia)rcb  18  90  paaied  on  accon?it  ftf  }ts  situatiuo ;  i^ 
is  of  antient  date,  Richard  Hackney,  sheriff  jof  London, 
1»vmg  prpf^ted  to  «f)e  living  in  J3?1  *. 

Tlio 

■■*  In  1*M,  whrnnmrebbeiiren  were  dtsgbs  fee *h«fbuiid*iMnor^ 

»aUia-jWt  <kjMwb,«lt«r  JkUirisc9Ca.«^nttu  4n)tier,  amuuiiiQ(A 

.    '  fenial* 


The  walk  of  tbe  building  having'  withstood  tlie  injuf/  of 
the  Great  Fire,  the  intef ior  wad  rebtAIt  at  the  ptiblic  cbaf|;e» 
and  finished  ia  1672.  Within  a  few  years  also,  ii  has  been 
again  repaired  and  beautified  in  a  very^dieioits  manner ; 
the  old  tower  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  aAd  the  west  front 
correspondently  buSt  of  biicl.  Toward!  ¥li6  biH  the  Rdn\( 
is  very  handsome  ;^  it  is  of  stone,  as  are  all  the  otEf^  WaHs^ 
except  tbe  west ;  and  the  side  windows  wiiS  Gothic,  till  (he 
piers  were  takefi  out,  and  the  whole  ferhted  intd  sin^Ttf 
frames,  which  gi^es  a  light  appearance  to  the  church. 

Tbe  interior,  oter  the  middle  iisle,  ii  graced  wiili  d 
very  light  ami  bteutifal  etipola.  The  roofii  of  the  side  atsfear 
flat,  supported'^y  fbur  cbhimns ;  at  eacli  end  of  th^  ehtfrcHT 
are  two  pilasters  df  a  com|>osition  of  Doric  and  Coritithtkn. 
The  whole  church  ill  well  wairiscott^d  eijght  fbot  high,  ikHft 
oak  pews,  and  ehricfaed  with  cherdbims,  festoobs.  Ice/  •*    *^ 

Tbe  a]tar-(>ieoe  is  t>f  Norway  oak^  widh  a  faandsotofr  tir^ 
nice  and  pediment.  The  length  of  the  church  is  tAuHtf-^ 
feet^  breadth  fixty,  dtitude  to  the  cieUng  of  the  roof^ 
twenty-six  feet ;  lukl  tO  the  centre  of  tbe  cupola,  thirty* 
eight  feet. 

There  are  no  nionuaii^ts  worthy  peculiar  attention.  Sum 
mentions  the  following  eminent  ci^izeos  who  were  buried 
here: 

Richard  Gosselyn,  dkeriff,  1423. .  Jle^nve  his  house^  cal- 
led Stue  House,  in  Love  Lane,  and  a  flfeemeot  in  Foster 
Lane,  for  the  support  of  religious  foundations.  . , 

John  Bedhami  fisfamdiigexs  who  g4va.iiri472  severd  tea' 
gacies  for  the  satie^purpose. .  .    .  '^ 

Nicbdas  Exton,  mayor,  1387. 

Wd&n  CmMdt^y  ttmyor,  i4fl#. 

*  Robert  RetlA},  sheriff,   1490,  a  teaefiietof  IMvAfil  M^ 
boildingtbe  churob.  :i 


» > 


CcaaU  body,  appircatly  uncomipse4,  i»d  tbe  jpiaisplifbte.  'tht  ^dfV 
was  diBGOf tred  cobe  that  of  Alice,  Isdj  of  ibf^.  s^to  theniF^]{UcjkM^ 
Who  had  been  buried  upwards  of  a  century  and  ai^  hair.\  Xfter  exp^ 
dbr^fOrfbnr  days  without  ^y  faoifoMe'tfffdi;  ffbirj^ani^'groW  ^M^i; 
M Wit HiWilM a|^a-de^;M&iilfM(K«bihr    * ^"-^  u^..4iu,^i 

2  William 
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William  Remington^  mayor,  1500.    . 

Sir  Thomas  Blanke,  mayor,  1582. 

Sir  Cuthbut  Buckle,  mayor,  1594. 
.    Sir  Robert  HuQpsoa,  alderman,  1G07. 

The  organ  is  esteemed  a  very  melodious  insfmiicBt.'- 
Among  the  incumbents  there  are  no  persona  of  remarkable 
character. 

Within  this  parish  was  t  iphce  c^\\eu  SeplemCamene; 
which  was  either  a  house,  or  so  many  rooms  or  chambers 
belonging  to  a  chantry,  the  rent  of  which  was  appropriated 
towsrds  the  maintenance  of  a  print  to  pray  ion  the  soul  of 
the  founder.  Thue,  with  other  chantry  lands  in  the  city, 
were  sold  by  Edward  VJ.  for  983^.  Ss.  }0d.  '■ 

To  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  is  united  that  of  Sl 
Andrew  Hubbard,  the  church  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  the  site  bow  covered  fay  the  Weigh-house, 

-OoNing  Love  Lane,  through  St,  ^toiph's  Alley,  ue 
come  Q^osite  to  the  parish  church  of 

__  St.  GEORGE,  BOTOLPH^LANE. 


j-»  tutn  . .fT-ir.:  _i  ^j. 


THE  patron  saint  of  thisckirch  wat  born  iaCappftdodOf 
(tf  4::faristia»  parenU;  aed  on  accoui^t  of  bis_  active  life,  was 
aiade  a  military  tribune  by  th«  emperor  Dioclestan,  who,  not 
knowing  him  to  be  a  anistian,  heaped  favours  on  him ;  St. 
George  was,  boweref,  tinbappilydiscoveredby  theempeAr 
«d  his  court,  onaccount  of  his  remonatrancca  against  the 
perieeution  which  Piocle^  had  projected:— the  sovereign 
(fatten  uig«dtbB-«>iM  to  iKrifice  to  itlels:}  bvt  findiofc  bi| 
'  persuasio^ 


tiasioDd  aild  remonstrance  Vain,  bad  reeourse  to  torment. 
ISt.  George  was  placed  upon  a  wheel,  armed  on  every  side 
with  sharp  st^I  points^  which  tore  the  flesh  of  the  sufferer 
in  a  shocking  maoher;  biit  in  the  midst  of  toirihent,  asiKty 
ihe  monkish  writers,  he  Was  comforted  and  encouraged  by  9 
toice  frotfi  heaven,  which  spoke  thtis,  **  Fear  not,  Georget 
JTor  I  am  with  thee ;"  and  also  by  a  person  clothed  in  white^ 
who  appearing  to  him,  gave  him  his  hand,  embraced  himi 
and  inspired  kirn  with  courage. 

'^  As  the  torments  which  St.  George  was  |>iit  to  eilcreased, 
so  did  the  patience  and  greatness  of  his  coura^,  wherewith 
he  endured  tbem«.  The  joy  also  of  the  Chnstians'iras  aug* 
inented,  and  the  confusion  of  the  Geatiles,  as  also  the  fury 
and  rage  of  the  emperor,  who  knew  net  what  course  to  ts^ke 
io  daunt  the  blessed  martyr,  who  remained  still  invincibto 
amidst  such  cruel  and  unheard-of  torments.  At  lengtk  he 
resolved  to  speak  him  fair*  Therefore  with  a  sweet  and  flat- 
tering countenance  he  exhorted  him  not  to  be  so  obstinate, 
nor  to  lose  his  ikvours,  promising  to  do  great  things  for  him» 
and  to  advance  him  to  the  highest  honours  and  prefeji^ments, 
if  he  would  obey  him  as  his  fother.  And  the  saint,  the  more 
to  manifest  the  power  of  God,  said  to  him,  If  you  please, 
0  emperor,  let  us  go  into  the  temple,  and,  see  the  godsi 
which  you  adore.  Anid  the  emperor  being  overjoyed,  be- 
lieving that  George  was  now  come  to  himself  and  had  changed 
his  mind,  commanded  both  senate  and  people  t^  iresort  to  the 
temple,  to  be  •spectators  and  witnesses  .ot  the  sacrifice  which 
George  was  to  ofibr.  When  all  assembled  into  the  temfAe, 
and  had  their  eyes  and  minds  fixed  upon  the  saint,  be  ap- 
proaching near  the  statue  of  ApoUo^  and  stretclnng  forth  his 
hand,  said^-^Wilt  thou  have  me  ofiSsr  sacrifice  to  thee  ? — and 
wkhal  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  presently  the  devil,, 
that  was  in  that  idol,  crietb  out  :*— I  am  no  God,  nor  is  there 
any  other  God  besides  him,  whom  you  do  j^reacb*  Then 
repliea^the  saint,— *How  darert  thou  stay  here  in  lay  presence, 
who  do  acknowledge  and  adore  the  true  and  fiving  God  ?  And 
as  soon  as  the  saint  had  spoken  this,  there  was  heard  a  mo^t 
hideous  screech  and  howling,  which  came  Irom  the  mouth, 
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or  ratter  from  t!ie  hollow  pfaces  of  tlie  idols,  and  they  m 
fell  down  to  the  gronnd  and  were  broken  in  pieces.  The 
priests  seeing  their  miserable  gods  thus  destroyed,'  stirred  up 
the  people,  who  hi  a  mutiny  laid  hands  upon  the  saint,  bound 
him,  and  gavehinfi  many  blows;  then  called  upon  the  em- 
peror— to  dispatch  that  magician,  and  take  away  MsBfe  be- 
fore t^ey  caftie  to  lose  thdr  own  for  seeing  their  gods  so 
basely  affronted.  The  emperor  moved  both  by  their  clamour^ 
and  by  his  own  fierceness  and  impious  cruelty,  as  also  for 
that  a  multitude  of  gentiles,  seeing  their  idols  hurled  down 
and  broken  into  little  bits  by  the  powerful  prayers  of  St^ 
George,'  gave  sentence  that  h^  should  have  hij  head  cut  off, 
before  the  mischief  spread  farther. 

"  Upon  being  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  having 
loudly  prayed,  the  martyr  stretched  forth  his  sacrei  neck  to 
be  severed  from  h\s  shoulders  by  the  3Word,  in  Persia,  in  the 
city  Dio^polis.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  George  is  very  iamons 
and  hoqourably  solemnizied  in  all  the  churches  of  the  east  and 
itrest ;  and  by  the  Grecians  he  is  commonly  styled,  The  Great 
Martyr  St.  George.  His  martyrdom  was  not  mofe  cruel, 
however,  than  the  profane  dispersion  of  his  bones.  St.  Ge^^- 
man,  bishop  of  Paris,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage,  he  made 
to  Jerusalem,  brought  with  him  an  arm,  which  the  empexor 
Justinian  g^ve  him  s^s  a  most  precious  treasure;  and  he 
placed  it  th  St.  Vincent's  church  in  Paris.  His  head  is  kept 
at  Rom^  in  a  church  built  to  his  honour,  and  called  from  his 
name,  being  placed  there  by  pope  Zachary.  The  other  arm 
of  St.  George  was  translated  to  Cologne. 

'*  His  heart  is  s^id  to  have,  been  buried  in  St  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor;  being  a  present  from  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  Kings  in  battle  esteem  him  their  particular  patron 
and  advocate ,  aipd  the  Roman  church  call  uppn  St.  George^ 
St.  St?bastiaD,  and  St.  Maurice,  as  special  protectors  against 
the  enemies  of  the  holy  faith.'*  * 

We  have  been  very  minute  in  our  account  of  St.  (xeorse 
9&d  bis  asserted  miracle,  as  being  undoubtedly  the  patrOQ 

.  «  Ribadeneiri^'s  Livei  of  the  Sainti. 
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)iaint».  QOt  only  of  this  ud  other  churches,  but  of  England, 
and  of  the  Order  of  the  Gerter.  .   , 

Recurring  to  more  coitain  docum^nti^  it  appears  that  this 
.church  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbot  an^  convent  of,  St. 
Saviour,  Bermondsey.  At  the  dissolutiop  o^  Qionf^erieis  k 
came  to  the  crown,  and  is  still  in  that  patronage* 
,  Having,  been  repair^  at  the  chaj^ge  of  the  parish  in  1621. i 
.but  sharing  the  &te  of  otliers  by  the  conflagration,  it  was  fef 
.bulk  in  1674.— And  this  parish,  with  that  of  St.  Botolph,  Bil« 
lingsgate,  were  united  by  act  of  parliaments .    . 

Tbe  churchy  though  aiaaUy  is  extremelj  neat,  and  in  the' 
inqU  chaste  Grecian  stile.  The  roof  Over  the  centre  aide  is 
^afcbod,  and  those  on  the  ^de  flat*  Four  Ionic  pillars  s^p^ 
port  the  vault  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  well  as  tbe  ceilings 
of  the  aislea;  a  rich  cocnice  extends  roi^nd  the  biulding^  and 
terminates  in  the  entablature  of  thft  pUIaKs.  Aband»  fa^na- 
mented  with  scrolls^  crpsses  thenaye  from  eacb  col utt)4iy  And 
the  spaces  are  judiciously  filled  with  ornamented  pannels.*— 
Several  large  windows,  partaking  more  of  the  square  than 
the  arch,  render  the  church  light  ^  it  ^s  ^Iso  free  from  damp. 

Theakar  takes  up  the  entire  east  end  of  the  fabric,'  and  is 
ornamei^ted  wit^.^he  usual  tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Creed,  and  Lord's  PmyerR  paintings  of  Closes  and  Aaron, 
'  pillars  in  imitation  of  iapti  lazuli ^  cbf rubims,  &c.  forming 
Altogether  a  stalely  appoarance.  The  ai|;aii  is  supported  by 
the  only  gallery  in'  the  church  ;  Ms  ioatriitnent  w^ur Erected 
ia  1723,  and  its  case  is  very  beautiful.  On  the  outside,  the 
case  is  composed  of  a  grand  front  with  a  cornice  and  pedi* 
mant,  and  enriched  with  s^ppropriate  ornaments*  Thetqwcr 
is  surmounted  by  four  vases,  and  the  whole  building  i^  COq« 
ptmctedpf  stone. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  an^  note ;  but  in  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  in  a  large  pew,  is  a  high  piece  of  iron 
scroll  work,  embellished  with  the  arms  of  William  Beckfordf 
£99.  who  was  alderman  of  this  ward,  and  the  arms  of  £ng« 
land,  the  city,  sword  and  mace,  Sac.  thus,j inscribed : 

J  ^Sacred  to  tbe  memory  pf  that  real  patriot  the  Bight  Ho« 
nourable  William  Beckford,  twice  lord  ipayor  of  London, 

Q  q  3  whoso 
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vrbose  incessant  spirited  efforts  to  serve  his  cbuotry  hasteoed 
hif  dissolution,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1110,  in  the  time  of 
his  maypralty ,  and  sixty-second  of  his  age,*' 
'  The  churph  of  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  stood  opposite 
"Botolph  Lane  in  Thames  Street,  and  was  said  by  Stow  to  have 
existed  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  it  was 
^umt|  the  site  of  the  chancel  was  rented  by  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
fek  100/.  per  year,  in  1693,  and  he  formed  out  of  it  the  passage 
to  Bojiolph's  Wharf.  A  large  house  occupies  the  spot  where 
tl|is  body  of  the  church  stood. 

Having  been  given  to  the  oanons  of  St.  PauPs  oathedral 
by  Ordgar,  in  the  12th  century,  it  has  continued  in  their 
|k)ssession,  and  they  now  jointly  present  witbi:he  king  to  the 
imited  living. 

We  mention  this  church  more  particulatiy  on  vacooumt  a€ 
its  having  contained  the  remains  of  an  excellent  citiaeti,  Johv 
RainWell,  mayor>  1426|  with  the  following  epitaph ; 

f  Citizens  of  London,  call  to  Remembrance 
The  famous  John  R4Inwell«  some  time  your  Mayor^ 

Q(  the  Staple  of  CaUce  so  was  his  chance. 
Here  lyes  now  l)is  Corps ;  his  Soul  bright  knd  Mr 
Is  taken  to  Heav'n's  bliss*  thereof  js  no  Despair. 

His  Acts  bear  witness,  by  matters  of  Accord, 

How  chi^ritabie  he  was|  and  of  what  Record : 

No  man  hath  been  so  benefioial  as  he 
i       .   Unto  the  City  in  giving  libeEaIIy«''-«&o» 

<  •  r 

**  He  gave  a  stone  house  to  be  a  vestry  to  that  cbnrch  for 
^ver. 

^'  He  gave  lands  &nd  tenements  to  die  use  of  the  common* 
alty,  that  tlie  mayor  and  chamberlain  should  satify,  to -the* 
discharge  of  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the  Wai-ds  of  Bil-^ 
lingsgate,  Dowgate,  and  Aldgate,  as  oft  as  it  should  happen 
that  any  fifteenth  was  to  be  granted  to  the  king  by  parliament. 

**  Also  to  this  Exchequer  in  discharge  of  the  sheriflEi  ten 
pounds  yearly,  which  the  sheriiafe  used  to  pay  for  the  fcrm  of 
Sputhwark;  so  that  all  men  of  the  realm  commg  or  paBsihg 
with  carriage,  slioulJ  be  free  quitted  j^nd  discharged  of  all 
toll  and  other  payments  aforetime  claimed  by  the  sherifls. 
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'  *<  FftTther,  that  tte  inay  or  and  chaoiberlain  shaH  pay  yearif 
to  the  shei'iflis  eight  pounds ;  so  that  the  sherifiSt  take  tio  maiK 
net'  of  toll  or  moaey  of  any  person  of  this  reahii,  t6t  tfaeir 
goods,  merchandize,  victuals  and  carriagea  for  their  passage! 
etthe  great  gate  of  the  bridge  of  the  city,  aor  at  the  bridge 
called  the  braw-bridge,  &c, 

'  ^^  The  bverplus  of  money  coming  of  the  said  lands  and  te^ 
nements  diviaed  into  even  portions;  the  one  part  to  be  em* 
ployed  to  restore  the  graiheries  of  the  city  with  Whtat^  fb^ 
the  rdief  of  the  poor  commonaky,  and  the  other  moisty  to 
clear  and  cleanse  the  shelves  and  other  stoppages  of  the  riv^ 
Thames,  &c/'* 

In  the  church  of  St.  George,  were  interred  t  ' 

Adam  Bamme,  mayor,  1 397. 

Hdgh  Spencer,  Efq.  in  1424. 

William  Combes,  Fishmonger,  ene  of  the  shefi£b  in  1453^ 
who  gave  forty  pounds  towards  the  works  of  that  church. 

John  Stocker^  draper,  one  of  the  sherifis,  i417» 

Ilichard  Dryland,  Esq.  steward  of  the  houshoid  to  duke 
Humphrey  (of  Gloucester), 

Nicholas  P^trick^  one  of  the  sherifis^  \519\ 

William  Fornian,  mayor,  1538. 

James  Moiititford,  Esq.  surgeon  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
buried  1544. 

St.  Botolph*s  Wharf  is  of  very  anttent  date ;  it  was 
held  by  the.  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  monarch 
granted  it  to  Richard  de  Kingsto^  upon  yielding  a  silver 
penny  ^t  the  fei|at  of  the  nativity  of  St^  John  the  Baptist,  for 
all  services,  &c« 

In  Stow's  time,  1598,  the  parish  of  St.  Botdph  and  its 
jieighbourhood  were  inhabited  by  foreigners ;  and  the  honest 
historian  makes  great  complaint  on  account  of  their  refusing 
their  proportion  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor :  '^  In  Billings* 
gate  Wan},**  says  he,  ^'  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
of  strangers,  whereof  thirty  of  these  housholds  inhabited  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Botolphi  in  the  chief  and  principal  houses, 
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In  130^,  llugh  Voutty  otiie  of  the  sherifisi  Utid  Mafs 
g&rety  his  ii^'ife,  founddd  her^  a  perpetual  6ttaniry.  hi 
1623,  24,  and  25,  the  church  tinderweitt  repairs  to  the 
SLinouDtof  500/.  and  upwards  t  and,  in  1629,  it  wsts  dgaia 
beautifully  repaii'ed  ^d  ortiatnented,  at*  the  tbarge  of  ihe 
parish  ;  but,  in  1633,  a  dreadful  fire  destroyed  a  tbifd  part 
of  the  parish,  which  so  deci^eased  thd  tythes,  that  thrc5e 
years  afterwards,  from.  109/.  they  wefe  looted  to  83/!^ 
The  geileral  confiagratiou  of  the  €iiy^  feduoed  the  cbutcb 
to  ashe^i 

In  1676,  the  pfeseht  handsome  structure  w&s  efected^ 
though  the  steeple  was  not  finished  till  1705. 

The  fabric  is  substantially  built  with  stdne ;  the  coroei^ 
bave  rustic  quoins,  and  the  body  was  ornamented  with  tall 
arched  windows,  which  haVe  lately  been  filled  up  on  tlie 
north  side,  so  ras  to  appear  eireles*  The  roof  is  hid  by  a 
ftind  of  attic  coui^e,  fVom  which  the  tower  rises  square  and 
plain,  whence  k  dial  projects  over  the  street;  the  course 
^bo?e  this  is  adorned  at  the  corners  with  coupled  pilasters  of 
the  Ionic  order,  supporting  an^  open  work  in  place  of  a  ba* 
lustrade,  with  large  urns  at  the  corners.  Hence  rises  the 
belutiflal  Inntcfn,  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  tad 
arched  windows  in  the  intercolumniations :  on-  these  pi-» 
lasters  rests  the  dome,  the  crown  of  which  is  surmounted 
by  another  elegant  piece  of  open  work,  as  a  balustrade ; 
from  the  dome  rises  a  spiral  tuiret,  which  supports  the  (kneu 
This  steeple  has  a  ring  of  ten  good  bells.     , 

Within,  the  church  is  very  highly  though  chastely  daco^ 
fated;  being  enriched  with  arched  work,  and  handsomely 
pewed  and  wainscoted.  Here  is  a  good  organ.  By  means 
of  some  recent  repairs,  the  roof  of  this  church  bas  been 
piicb  improved ;  the  whole  structure  is  elegant,  witliout 
appearing  gaudy ;  and  has  all  the  requisites  pit>per  for  m 
place  of  serious  worship. 

This  church  was  built  on  the  present  footwaiy,  and  ^b^ 
f aptly  projected  into  the  street:  it  continued  in  this  state 
till  the  fire  in  1759,  ijie  church  being  datdaged^  ami 
|;reat  part  of  the   neighbourhood  consumed.    When  the 
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i:onfusion  had  subsided,  and  the  inhabitants  began  to  re^ 
build,  an  improvement  was  suggested  to  form  a  foot  path; 
to  this  the  projecting  steeple  seemed  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle,' and  the  parish,  if  possible,  did  not  wish  t6  destroy 
such  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture.  A  surveyor, 
however,  was  employed,  and  he  had  the  ingenuity  to  dis* 
icover  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  conceiving  that  such  a 
convenience  must  at  a  future  period  be  rendered  necessary-^ 
had  contrived  the  arch,  on  which  the  steeple  stood,  of  such 
strength,  that  it  required  only  to  clear  away  the  interme* 
diate  part  of  the  building  to  render  the  improvement  ef- 
fectual. This  being  done,  St.  Magnuses  steeple  and  its  porch 
exhibit  another  instapce  of  the  vast  abilities  of  the  great  re- 
stoFdr  of  London. 

In  the  old  church  were  buried 

John  Blund,  mayor,  1307. 

Henry  Yeuell,  freemason  to  Edward  IIL  Richard  II;  and 
Henry  IV.  1400. 

Henry,  his  son,  who  founded  a  chantry  here  in  I40O. 

Richard  Winter,  stock  fishmonger,  who,  in  1407,  gave  a 
shop  in  this  parish  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  for  his 
anniver^ry ,  and  to  lay  out  20^.-— The  remainder  to  be  given 
to  poor  housekeepers. 

John  Mitchel,  mayor,  1436. 

John  French,  baker,  yeoman  of  the  crown  to  Henry  VII» 
1510. 

Richard  Turke,  one  of  the  sherifis,  1549. 

Sir  Richard  ^Morgan,   knt.  chief  justice  of  the  Commoa' 
Picas,  1556. 

Dr.  Maurice  Griffith,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1559. 

John  Couper,  fishmonger,  alderman,  nominated  for  mayor, 

1584. 

Sir  WilHam  Garrard,  mayor,  1555. 

Robert  Harding,  salter^  sheriff,  1658. 
.  Sir  John  Gerrard,  and  dame  Jane  his  wife;  he  had  been 
Iprd  mayor  in  1601. 

The  modern  monuments  are  of  no  peculiar  conaidera- 
UoB.     There  was  a  famouf  guild,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  de 

Vol.  II,    No.  40,  Rr  Salv$. 
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Salv€'Regina,  in  the  church  of  St  Magnus ;  an  account  <tf 
xfbich  was  brought  in  to  the  king  upon  an  act  of  pariia- 
mont,  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  HI.  wfa^  s(xne  jparticuJar  im- 
quisition  was  taken  coucerning  the  guilds  of  fratenuties 
throughout  Englaad.  The  following  is  a  transbition  of  the 
certVficate.  extracted  from  the  Tower  records  :-^**  11  Ed- 
ward.  Be  it  cememberedy  that  Ranf  Chap^jn,  du  Bailliff, 
'  William  Double,  fishmonger  ;  Roger  Lower,  chancellor ; 
Henry  Boseworth,  Tintener ;  Stephen  Lucas,  stockfish- 
monger  ;  and  other  of  tlie  better  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mag- 
nus, near  the  bridyje  of  Lon^n,  of  their  great  devotion* 
and  to  the  honoi^r  of  God,  and  his  glorious  Mother  Oor 
La^  Mary,  the  Virgin,  began  and  caused  to  be  made  a 
chantry,  to  sing  an  anthem  of  Our  Lady,  c^ed«'Skr&e 
Regina^  eyery  evening :  and  thereupon  ordained  five  bjim. 
ing  ^vax  lights  at  the  time  of  the  said  anthem,  in  the  ho. 
nour  dnd  reverence  of  the  five  principal  joys  of  Oar  Lady 
aforesaid ;  and  for  exciting  the  people  to  devotion  at  such 
an  honrj  the  more  to  merit  to  their  souls.  And  thereupon 
many  othe^  good  people  of  the  same  parish,  seeing  the 
great  honesty  of  the  said  service  and  devotion,  proffered  tx:f 
be  aiders  and  partners  to  support  the  said  lights  and  the 
said  anthem  to  be  continually  sung ;  paying  to  every  persoo 
every  week  an  halfpenny.  And  so  that  hereafter,  with  the 
^t  that  the  people  shaA  give  to  the  sustentation  of  the  said 
light  and  anthem,  there  shall  be  to  find  a  chaplain  singing  in 
the  said  church  for  all  the  benefactors  of  the  said  light  and 
antbem;' '  Aiki  after  the  said  Rauf  Cbapelyn,  by  his  testa- 
ment, devised  3^.  by  quit  rent,  issuing  out  of  one  tenement 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap/* 

To  l^is  parish  is  United'  that  of  St.  Margaret,  New  Fisk 
Street,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666, 

Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Magnus  were  the  ioilowing  emi> 
nent  persons;  Mauribe  Griffith,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1554. 
Jbhn  ¥oung,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1557.  Among  those  of 
St.  Margaret,  occurs  Samuel  Harsnett,  afterwards  arch« 
bishop  of  Y'ork. 
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LONDON  BRIDGE. 
Our  Kmits  forbiddiog  us  to  enter  into  the  tasbte  bistorf 
oF  this  bridge^  we  content  ourselves  by  stating  firotn  WiU 
liam  of  Malmsbury,  that  A.  D.  994^  Sweyn,  king  of  Den^ 
mark,  in  his  attack  upon  London^  was  to  valiantly  opposed 
by  Ethelred  IL  and  the  citizens,  that  many  of  the  Danish 
army  were  drowned  in  the  river^  because  inLtheir  rage  tbey 
took  no  heed  of  the  bridge. 

In  1 122,  Thomas  Arden  g^ve  to  the  monks  of  Bermond- 
sey,  and  the  church  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  $i,  rent,  out 
of  the  lands  pertaining  to  London  BHdge. 

We  hare  befoi^  mentioned  that  the  bridge  of  stone  was 
first  begun  by  Peter  of  Cotechurch,  in  Ii76,  westwardly  of 
the  timber  bridge,  which  had  stood  opposite  to  Bottdph'^ 
Wharf  in  the  reign  of  Wiiliam  I.  and  was  thirty -three  year* 
before  it  was  finished. 

In  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  1213,  a  great  fire  broke 
out  in  Southwark,  and  the  flames  catching  St.  Mary  Overy*s 
church,  were  spread,  by  a  strong  southerly  wind,  to  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge,  which  taking  fire,  prevented  the 
return  of  the  multitude,  who  had  run  from  London  to  e:it-* 
tinguish  the  fire  in  Southwark ;  and  while  the  crowd  were 
endeavouring  to  force  a  passage  back  to  the  city  throu$(h 
l!ic  flames,  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  the  fire  broke 
out  at  the  south  end  also ;  by  means  of  which  the  people 
were  so  enclosed  between  the  two  fires,  that,  notwitlistand- 
ing  all  assistance  that  could  be  given,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  ])eople  perisbt^d,  either  by  being  burnt  to  death,  or 
drowned  in  the  river* 

King  John  gave  several  void  pieces  of  grotind  in  the  city  for 
building,  the  profits  and  rents  of  which  were  appropriatc^d . 
towards  the  reparation  of  this  bridge ;  and  during  the  same 
reign,  the  master  mason,  built  the  large  chapel  on  thtf 
centre  at  his  own  expence ;  which  chapel  was  then  endowed 
for  two  priests,  four  clerks,  &q.  besides  chantries,  since 
founded  for  John  Hatfield',  and  others.  la  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  it  maintained  four  clmplains.  This  was  tbe  £rst 
^triigturc  erected  on  the  bridge;  and  after  it  was  finished, 
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other  buildings  were  added,  nod  ultitnatety  a  street  with 
posfterns  was  formed,  which  continued  till  t;he  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  I.  Towards  the  maintenance  of  these 
^ructures  sereral  well  disposed  persons  contribnted ;  and 
their  donations  were  registered  in  tlie  chapel,  and  remained 
there  till  it  was  converted  to  a  dwelling  house. 

Henry  III.  in  1269,  granted  the  custody  of  the  bridge, 
with  its  Uberti&,  to  his  queen,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
This  was  the  lady  whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  for  de- 
priving the  prior  of  the  .Holy  Trinity  of  St.  Catharine's 
hospital. 

The  bridge,  after  its  first  construction,  became  ruinous 
in  less  than  seventy  years ;  the  consequence  was  the  licence 
of  Edward  I.  to  collect  the  godly  aids  of  devout  people 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  laying  customs  and  du- 
ties on  goods  either  carried  over  the  bridge,  or  brought  by 
water  carriage.  ' 

The  city  not  approving  of  the  custody  of  their  bridge  to 
continue  in  the  queen,  the  ward  jurats  in  an  inquisition 
tfdcen  by  the  judges  itinerant  at  the  Tower,  presented, 
"^  That  the  custody  of  the  bridge,  and  the  soke  thereof,  was 
jn  the  quceu^s  hands ;  they  knew  not  by  what  warrant,  when 
the  soke  thereof  antiently  was.  in  the  liands  of  tlic  king's 
mother,  irom  the  time  of  die  battle  of  Evesham,  to  that 
time  *." 

It  was  several  times  presented,  the  rents  and  revenues 
being  very  considerable;  but  the  queen  monopolized  the 
whble,  and  she  substituted  keepers  under  bei*,  as  had  been 
formerly  done  by  the  city.  Tliese  keepers  proved  complete 
engines  of  oppression ;  they  exacted  considerable  personal 
gains,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suffered  the  repairs*  to  be 
neglected,  and  the  bridge  to  be  decayed.  The  citizens 
often  complained  ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  remou^ 
^trances, 

•  Thi$  wai  the  fortunate  battle  in  which  Henry  III.  ovenhew  Simon 
de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  his  adherents.  The  city  had  un- 
fortunately tided  with  the  insurgents ;  and,  therefore,  among  other  pu<« 
atihiaenti,  wu  deprited  of  the  privileges  of  its  bridge. 

In 
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>liri  2$^ the  structure  was  SO  shamefully  out  of  repair,' at 
vo  render  the  passage  dangerous ;  a  sub«dy  was  granted  by 
patent  from  Edw.  IL  towards  its  restoration. 

In  1381,  whilst  Sir  John  Britain  was  custos  of  the  city, 
in  the  re:gn  of  Richard  II.  a  vast  coHection  was  made  of  all 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  to* 
wards  the  repairs  of  London  Bridge. 

A  tournament  was  held  here,  on  St.  George's  Day,  1395, 
betwixt  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  of  Scotland ;  and  Lord 
Wells,  of  England :  in  the  third  onset  of  which  Lord  Welfa 
was  borne  out  of  the  saddle. 

The  tower  on  the  north  end  of  the  drawbridge,  was 
erected  in  1426,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Rein- 
well,  which  served  to  repel  the  bastard  Falconbridge,  in  his 
general  assault  on  the  city  in  1741,  with  a  set  of  banditti, 
under  pretence  of  rescuing  the  unfortunate  Henry  VL  then 
confined  in  the  Tower;  sixty  bouses  were  burnt  on  the 
bridge  on  the  occasion.  It  also  served  to  check,  and  in  the 
end,  annihilate, the  ill-conducted  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  top  of  this 
tower,  in  the  sad  and  turbulent  days  of  this  kingdom,  used  '^ 
to  b^  shambles  of  human  flesh,  an^  covered  with  heads  or 
quarters  of  unfortunate  partizans.  Even  so  late  as  1598, 
Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  with  German  accuracy, 
counted  on  it  above  thirty  beads.  The  old  map  of  the  city, 
in  1597,  represents  them  in  a  most  horrible  cluster. 

The  state  of  the  bridge  in  the  beginning  of  1632,  is  thus 
recorded  by  Burton :  *^  This  bridge,  with  a  chapel  on  the 
east  side,  and  a  gate  on  the  south  end,  being  built  all  of 
stone,  and  houses  of  timber  over  the  stone  piers,  and 
arches  on  both  sides  thereof;  yet  there  were,  and  still  are, 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  three  vacancies  with 
stone  walls  and  iron  grates  over  them,  on  either  side  oppo-' 
site  to  each  other;  through  which  grates,  people  as  they 
pass  over  the  bridge,  may  take  a  view  of  the  river,  both 
east  and  west ;  and  also  may  go  aside  more  to  each  side,  out 
of  the  way  of  carts  and  coaches,  the  passage  being  but  nar. 
row,  and  qot  only  troablesoioe,  but  4aogerou8.     These 
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tbxee  yacanciefi  are  over  three  of  the  mUUllc  arches,  fcMwII 
the  pi^rs  are  not  o{  a  like  thickness^  nor  stand  at  equal  dis* 
tance  one  from  the  dther ;  for  those  under  these  three  va* 
oancies  are  much  wider  than  the  rest,  and  are  called  the  Na*. 
yigable  Locks,  because  Tcssels*  of  co[)siderablc  burden  may 
pa^  through  them.  One  of  these  is  near  unto  the  gate,  and 
•  is  called  the  Rock  Lock. .  The  second  is  under  the  second 
vacancy,  where  the  drawbridge  antiently  was,  and  is  called 
the  Drawbridge  Lock.  And  the  third  is  near  the  chapel, 
and  is  called  St.  Mary's  Lock.  There  is  a  fourth,  between 
iSt,  Magnus's  church  and  the  lirst  vacancy,  and  is  called  the 
King's  Lock ;  for  that  the  king  in  his  passage  through 
(bridge  in  bis  barge,  goes  through  this  lock," 

The  dreadful  fire  wliich  happened  on  the  13th  of   Fe* 
^ruary,  iu  this  year,    and  of  which  we  have  made   some 
loention,    under  St.  Magnus's  church,  broke  out  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Briggs,  ^ 
needle  maker,  at  the  north  cud ;  and  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  carelessness  of  a  female  servant,  by  setting  a  tub  of  hot 
sea-coal jxshes  under  the  stairs.     The  fire  consumed,  before 
eight  the  next  morning,  all  the  buildings  from  the  end  to  the 
first  vacancy,  including  forty*two  houses.     The  Tiiames 
was  frozen  over,  and  owing  to  the  consccjuent  scarcity  of 
water,  the  fire  continued  burning  in  the  vaults :and  cellars 
upwards  of  a  week.     From  tliis  period  till  1646,  the  bri€lgii 
was  in  a  desolate  state ;  deal  boards  were  set  up  on  each 
side,  to  prevent  passengers  failing  into  the  Thames;  many 
of  these,  by  high  winds,  were  often  blown  do^n,  and  the 
passage  was  very  dangerous  by  ^ugh^  altliough  there  wens 
lanthorns  and  candles  hung  upon  all  the  cross  beams  which 
held  the  boards  together, 

Iji  J646,  the  buildings  were  reconstructed,  in,  wliat  ivw 
then  termed,  a  very  substantial  and  beautiful  manner  of 
timber.  The  houses  were  three  stories  high^  besides  tlitt 
celbrs,  wliich  were  within  and  between  the  piers.  Over  tlie 
houses  were  stotely  platforms,  surrounded  with  railing, 
with  walks,  gardens,  and  arbours,  and  other  embeUisb^ 
loeats,  necea^ry  for  enUveping  the  prospect  up  and  doyf% 
\lm  liver,  and  over  the  adjacent  country, 
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Tlic  south  side  did  not  partake  of  these  conrenient  addi- 
tionsy  but  appeared  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  awkward  struc- 
tures and  harrow  passages,  the  street  at  this  end  being  not 
above  fourteen,  and  in  some  places  twelve  feet  broad,  whilst 
that  at  the  other  side  was  twenty  feet  wide. 
*  The  year  1666,  however,  again  desolated  the  north  end, 
whilst  the  old  buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
again  escapi»d  destruction ;  after  having  continued  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years. 

The  fall  of  the  buildings  on  the  north  end,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  this  fire,  iiad  so  battered  and  weakened  the  ston6 
work,  that  the  repair  of  the  arclics  and  piers  before  they 
could  again  be  rendered  strong  enough  to  support  thft 
houses  about  to  be  rebuilt,  an^ountcd  to  an  expence  of  above 
1500/-  which  was  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  the  bridge. 

The  reparation  of  the  stone  work  having  been  finished, 
leases  for  sixty  years  were  taken  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
on  both  sides  the  street,  to  build  on,  at  iOs.per  foot;  by- 
such  means  the  north  end  was  rebuilt  in  the  space  of  fire 
years ;  the  houses  being  four  stories  high,  and  the  stroet  of 
its  accustomed  breadth  of  twenty  feet. 

This  being  so  quickly  and  completely  accomplished,  an 
expedient  was  suggested  to  make  the  south  end  answcrablfi 
both  in  appearance  and  convenience ;  but  as  the  leases  were 
undeterminable  on  account  of  tlieiv  various  dates,  a  balancfv 
was  contrived,  by  which  all  persons  might  have  equal  right ; 
and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  who  com- 
posed the  Bridge  House  committee,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Odde,  clerk  comptroller,  were  appointed  to  comprb- 
mise  differences. 

The  iteand  used  were  as  follow :  First,  tliey  caused  to  bo 
measazcd  how  many  feet  every  proprietor  had  in  front  of 
his  house.  Secondly,  what  rent  he*  paid  annually  to  the 
Bridge  House.  Thirdly,  what  number  of  years  of  his  lea>re 
were  unexpired.  The  next  rank  were  of  those  whose  leases 
were  unexpired.  These  they  purchased  at  a  valuable  con* 
kideration  of  the  tenants,  who  were  not  able  to  build.  And, 
for  such  a&  had  longjer  time,  they,  in  consideratioa  thereof, 
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ad^ed  a  competent  time  to  what  they  had  to  come  oi  tbeif 
old  leases,  with  an  abatement  of  rent,  answerable  to  vrbat 
the  house  or  houses  would  coat  rebuilding,  which  ^as  to  be 
in  the  same  form  of  building  as  the  north  end;  the  city 
being  at  the  charges  of  repairing  and  making  good  the  stone 
work,  fit  for  the  new  buildings :  these  reparations  cost  the 
city  an  additional  sum  of  1000/.  The  south  was  then 
finished  answerable  to  the  other  end ;  and  thus  it  continued 
till  1756. 

It  was  at  length  discovered  that,  besides  its  great  incon- 
Tenience,  this  street  had  become  a  losing  concern  ;  mea* 
surQs  were  therefore  taken  to  improve  the  bridge ;  the  street 
estate  being  in  such  si  bad  condition,  that  it  must  be  taken 
down ;  and  beside,  that  the  city  in  building  ten  houses,  had 
not  received  any  other  remuneration  than  2 percent^  for 
their  money. 

Many  obstacles  were  started  kgainst  the  proposed    iin« 
provement,  and  wtien  these  were  obviated  by  parliament,  a 
temporary  bridge,  wliich  had  been  constructdl  whilst  tbese 
improvements  were  going  on,  was  wholly  consumed  by  fire 
on  the  1  Ith  of  April  1759  *.     Nothing  c»uld  equal  the  vigi. 
lance  of  the  magistrates  on  this  occasion,  and  the  diligence 
of  the  workmen  to  restore  the  communication  between  the 
City  and  the  Borough,  which  was,  in  a  manner,  cut  off  bj 
this  accident ;  and  indeed  the  old  bridge  was  passable  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  as  did  honour  to  the  undertaker. 
Till  the  passage  could  be  effected,  the  lord  mayor  licensed 
forty  boats  more  than  were  allowed  by  the  statute,  to  ply  on 
Sundays,  for  the  convenience  of  ferrying  passengers  f- 

*  Mr.  Pennant  well  remembered,  the  street  on  London  Bridge,  nar- 
row, darksome,  and  dangerous  to  passengers,  from  the  multitude  of  car- 
riages :  frequent  arches  of  strong  timber  crossed  the  street,  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses^  to  keep  them  together,  and  from  falling  into  the 
river.  Nothing  but  use  could  preserve-the  rest  of  the  inmatea,  who 
soon  grew  deaf  to  the  noise  of  the  falling  waters,  the  clamours  of  watcr- 
/ men,  or  the  frequent  shrieks  of  drowning  wretches.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  tenan^ed  by  pin  or  needle-makers ;  and  oeconomical  ladies 
were  wont  to  drive  from  the  St.  James's  end  of  the  town  to  make  cheap 
purchases,  t  G<«'-  Afc^.  xxriii.  192. 

Having: 
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ttating  been  .  dismembered  of  its  tiuisanoes,  London . 
Bridge  at  present  affords  a  i^onclusire  proof  of  national  im-  . 
ptx>Veikleni ;  and  When  an  inhabttiint  of  London  redacts  on 
the  absutd  idea  of  a  street  npon  a  bridge,  without  won* 
dering  that  his  kn<iesto)rs  should/ for  ages,  voluntarily  ob- 
Btiruct  their  crdy  communication  from  shore  to  shore  ?  What 
must  have  beetii  the  thronged  passage  for  carriages,  horses^ 
and  pedesti^ians,  saved  from  a  space  of  fbrty  feet,  incnm* 
bered  by  builcHhgs,  and  the  weight  pressing  upon  the  piera 
add  arches ! . 

Although  thfe  i^entiesrbf  the  structure  Were  considef* 
able,  the  demands  for  constant  repairs  were  more  so  i  and 
the  ^ubarrassments  arising  from  this  cii^cuiUstance,  added  to , 
those  attending  the  difficulties  and  datigers,  occasioned  by 
a  vast  increase  of  population  and  trade,  rendered  repeated 
applications  to  thp  legislature  necessary  *• 

London  Bridge  forms  one  grand  street  across  the  rivef ^ 
having  on  each  side  a  broad  foot  pavement,  and  k  massy 
stone  balustrade,  at  once  affording  safety  to  the  passeoger^ 
and  extensive  yi^ws  of  the  river  and  country.  These  are 
supported  by  nineteen  strong  arches ;  but  on  account  of  the* 
heavy  fall  of  water,  occasioned  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
btoad  sterlings,  and  the  contracted*  space  of  free  water  way, 
muiy  accidents  hkve  happened,  and  the  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  has  been  con»derable«  Such  cogent 
reasons  have  induced  the -interference  of  the  city  and  the 
legislature  -^  several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  re« 
moval  of  the  present  bridge,  and  building  another. 

The  present  structure  is  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  forty-five  broad ;  but  the  widest  arches,  except 
the  centre,  are  only  twenty  feet  wide.  Two  of  those 
arches,  on  the  London  side;  and  one  on  die  Southwark 
side^  are  filled  by  the  machinery  of 

THE  WATER  WORKS. 
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Having  in  our  first volumef  given  an  account  of  the  in* 
veoHbn  of  dun  gteat^undertaMngi'and  its  hiflory)  to  tba  year 
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lioif  trlicA  the  proprietors  were  formed  into  ff  compaoy^  » 
they  at  present,  continue,  we  shall  in  this  place  describe  tlie 
properties  of  these  wonderful  pieces  of  ihachincry^,  in  the 
language  o^  the  late  learned  Dr.  I^esaguliers ; 

*^  The  wheels  placed  under  the  arc&es  are  moved  by  the 
common  stream  of  the  tide-water  of  the  river  Thames.  The 
axle>tree  of  the  water  wheel  i^  nineteen  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  diameter ;  in  wliich  are  four  sets  of  arms,  eight  in  each 
place^  whereon  are  fixed  four  rings  oh  sets  of  felloes,  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-six  floats^  fonrteen  inches  loog, 
and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

**  TTie  wheel  lies,  with  its  two  gudgeons  or  center  pins^^  npoo 
two  brasses,  fixed  on  two  great  levers,  whoseyu/cn/m  or  topj, 
is  an  arched  piede  of,  timber,  the  levers  being  made  circular 
oh  their  lower  sides  to  an  arch>  and  kept  in  their  places  bj 
two  arching  studs,  fixed  with  a  sock  through  two  mortifes  in 
the  lever*  ^ 

''  By  tLese  levers  the  wlieel  is  thus  made  to  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tide :  the  levers  are  sbcteen  feet  long^  ttiat  is,  from  ^ 
fulcrum  to  the'  gudgeon  of  the  water  wheel  six  feeti  aod 
die'nce  tp  the  arch  ten  feet.  To  the  bottom.of  this  archie 
fixed  k  strong  triple  chain,  made  like  a  watch  chain,  but  the 
links  are  arched  to  a  circle  of  one  foot  diaiineter,  hariog 
]K>tches  or  teeth-to  take  hold  of  the  lenyes  of  a  pinion  of  cast 
iroo^  ten  inches  diameter,  with  eight  teeth  in  it*  moving  oa 
an  axis.  The  other  loose  end  of  this  chain  has  a  large  weight 
hanging  at  it^  to  help  to  coiAnterpoise  the  wheel,  aod  to  pre- 
serve  the  chain  from  sUding  on  the  pinion.  On  the.  sasie 
axis  is  fixed  a  cog-wkeel,  six  feet  in  diaoaeter>  with  forty** 
eight  cogs;  to  this  is  applied  a  trundle  or  pinioh  of  six  rounds 
or  teeth ;  and  upon  the  same  axis  is  fix^  another  cog-wheel 
of  fifty-one  cogs,  into  which  a  trundle  of  §ix  rounds  worbi 
on  whose  axis  is  a  winch  or  windlass,  by  which  one  man  with 
the  two  windlasses  raises  ot  lets  ddwA  ttie  "^eel,  as  there  i^ 
•oeaftati. 

^<  By noeaos  ctf  ifaig  imchitiei  the  tti^t^  of  ia«fdifltfT 
man  will  rais^  about  fifty  tons  weight    But»  bwdes  these 

kvers  and  whed5>  there  is  a  cog-wh^  eiglit  teet  diaine^' 

^  *  toed 


(Sxedne^rtbee^d  of  the  great  9ixis,  and  working  into  ^troA* 
die  of  foqr  (^  apd  a  half  diadieter,  and  twenty  rounds; 
ivhose  axis  or^^iqdl^  i^  pf  cast  iron^  four  inches  diatneter^ 
and  lying  ip  t^rss^  at  .oach  eqd :  a  quadruple  cra^k  of  .cast 
iron,  six  inches  square,  each  of  the  necks  heing  turned  ope 
-foot  rfroi;n  t^e  center,  which  isrii^ed.in  brass>t  each  ond^ 

jn  >two.head.st;o<4^?.fapt|TO^  down  by  caps.  The  ^nd  of  on^ 
of  ^hese  cx:anks  is  JQ^ced  ^close^bjjitting  to  the  end  pf  t^e 
SLxle-tree  |ast  meidined,  >n4  ,fix^  thereunto  by  an  irop 
wedge  drove  through  a  silt  in  j^faern  both  for  that  purpose. 
The  four  necks  of  the  crank  have  each  an  iron  ^peai^  pr  rod 

ilixed  at  their  upper, ends  to  the  r^pective  lever,  ,withp  f^jiree 
feet  of  the  ^nd^;  .^hichleyers  jire.t.wwty -four  feet  long,  ino7« 
ing  on  centers  in  a  /i^tnoe,  at  the  ^nd  of  which  arp  joined 
four  rods,  with  their  forqing-plpgs^  working  in^o  four.iroa 
cylinders,  cast  four  feet , three  quarters  long,  .seven  .ipche9 
bore  above,  jind  nine  belpw^  where  the  valves  lie,  fa§ten§d 
by  screwed  rflanches  oyox'the  fo\ir  hoks  of  .a  hpUpw.t^unl^  yf 
ca^t  iron,  having  foKr.yalvesjn  it,  just  ^t  the  jjoini^g-oa^t 

•the, bottom  of  the  .l^rrels.or  Qyl>q^^r$,.and  at  o|]e,ei}(l|a 
suckipg,pipe  or  grate,,  going  pito  the  water^  which, ^^fppl^s 
all  the  four  qyliude];s  f^lteripatel}'. 

^^From.  the  Jqfwer  ipavt.  of  r  thi^  cyliodi^s  QOf^  out  uecks^ 

-ttjanmig,  if pwar^s  frqV wisci  .lyhose,  ^RP^^  .parts  ar^  cast  with 
Handles  to  screw  up  to  a  trunk ;  which  neckts  iMtve  bores  of 
seven  ipa^^.diaijDeter,  and  holes  ip- the  tfi^k  abpye,  com- 
municating with  each  of  them ;  at  which  joining  are  placed 
four  valves.  This  tvunk  is  cast  witli: four  bosses,  or  protu« 
berances,  standing  o,ut  against  tii^  y^ly^y  ^  .gire^roosn*  for 
their  openii)g  and  shutting ;  .and  on  the  upper cside  are  fbj^r 
holes  .stopped  lyithfP^ugSy  .which  takeout,  on  occasion,  to 
cleanse- thd  yalves.     One  end  of  the  trunk  is  ^sto[)p^  by  a 

,plug.;  and  jr9n^I>ip^  are  joined  by*  flahches  to  the  oi^er  ^9d> 

>  through  which  Uie  .water  is  forced  up  to  aqy  height  or .  p^^fe 

required.  '  , 

'^  Besides  these  four  forceps,  there  are  four  mor^  placed  at 

the  other  ends.-of  the  levers,  which  vrpr}^  in  the  samq  nj^nn^, 

with  rods  and  cyUQ4er8>  as  above.    And  the  same  works.are 

S  2  ,*  repeated 
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^^^^^^^^ 

repeated  at  tiie  other  ehd  of  tbe  water-wheel^  vis.  a  cog-» 
wheels  a  trundle,  a  spindle,  a  craQl^,  sucking^pipes^  four 
levers,  eight  forcing-rods,  eight  cylinders,  &c.  four  tranks, 
and  two  forcing^pipes :  so  that  one  single  wheel  works  sixteea 
pumps.  ^ 

^*  In  the  first  arch  next  the  city,  is  ond  wheel  with  dcnible 
work  of  sixteen  forcers.  In  the  third  arch,  where  the  first 
inrhfid  has  double  work  fit  the  oqe  epd,  and  single  at  tbe  other, 
there  are  twelve  forcers;  the  aecondwhed,  placed  in  the 
middle,  has  eight  forcers ;  ^4  the  third  wheel  ^i(teen  forcers. 
In  91II  fifty-twp  fqixsers, 

^<  One  turn  of  the  four  wheels  makes  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  stroke ;  and  When  the  river  is  at  best,  the  wheels 
go  six  times  round  in  a  minute,  and  but  four  vd  a  half  at 
middle  water ;  so  that  the  number  of  strokes  in  a  minute  are 
six  hundred  and  eighty-four ;  wi  as  the  stroke  is  two  feet 
atid  a  half  in  4^  seven  inch  boje,  whi^  raises  three  ale  gal* 
Ions,  they  raise  two  thousand  and  fifty*two  gallons  in  a  mi- 
nute ;  that  is,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gallons,  or  one  thousand  nine  hundred  -^ 
and  fifty-four  hogsheads  in  an  hour,  which  is  at  the  rate  tif. 
iofnj^iz  thousand, eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  hogsheada 
per  day^  to  the  height  of  one  hui^dred  and  twenty  feet,  in* 
eluding  the  waste,  >vhiph  oiay  be  settled  at  a  fifth  p^  of 
the  whole.** 

Betuniiag  from  the  bridge,  the  most  striking  object  is 

•  THE  MONUMENT, 

This  is  a  noble  flut^  column,  erected  by  order  of  parlU 
ament,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  and  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  the  fatal  year  1 666, 

It  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  of  the 
Doric  Order ;  its  altitude  is  two  hundred  and  two  feet  froia 
the  ground,  the  greatest  diameter  (^  the  shaft  (or  body)  ijf 
the  column  is  fifteen  feet,  the  ground  bounded  by  the  piindt  * 
or  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  twenty-eight  feet  square^  ^^^^ 
'  the  pedestal  is  in  altitude  forty  feet,  all  of  Portland  stoti^^^l 
within  is  a  large  ^tair-case  of  black  marble,  contaming  t^ree'^ 

hundred 
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liTindred  and  forty-live  steps,  ten  inches  and  an  balf  broad,  and 

81X  .inch  risers,  and  a  balcony  within  thirty-two  feet  of  the 

very  top,  which  is  terminated  by  a  curious  and  spacious 

gilded  flam«.      In  this  gallery  persons  are  admitted^  at  m 

aniall  price,  to  gratify  themselves  with  a  very  exteofsiya^ 

prospect 

.  On  the  north  side  is  a  Latki  inscription  )  in  English  thus: 

In  the  Year  of  Christ  1666,  the  2d  day  of  Sept.  Eastward  (mm 
hence«  ai  the  distance  of  202  Foot  (the  height  of  this  colamn)  about 
Midnight  a  most  terriUe  Fife  broke  out,  which,  driven  on  by  » 
high  Wind,  not  only  wasted  the  adjacent  Parts,  but  also  Places  very 
remote,  with  incredible  Noise  and  Fury :  It  consumed  89  Churches^ 
the  City  Gates,  Guild-hall,  many  Pubtick  Structures,  Hospitaby 
Schools,  Libraries,  a  vast  number  of  stately  Edifices,  13200  Dwel- 
ling Houses,  400  Streets;  of  26  Wards,  it  utterly  destroyed  \f, 
and  left  8  others  shattered  and  half  burnt ;  the  Ruins  of  tlie  City 
were  436  Acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  side,  to  the  Tern* 
pie  Church,  and  from  the  N  £•  Gate  along  the  City  Wall  to  Hoi*, 
bourn  bridge :  To  the  Estates  and  Fortunes  of  the  Citizens  it  was 
merciless,  but  to  their  Lives  very  favourable;  that  it  might  in  all 
things  resemble  the  last  Conflagration  of  the  Worlds 

The  Destruction  was  sudden;  for  in  a  small  space  of  time,  the 
same  City  was  seen  most  flourishing  and  reduced  to  nothing. 

Three  Days  ^fter,  when  this  fatal  Fire  had  baflied  all  Human 
'  Counsels  and  Endeavours  in  the  Opinion  of  all,  as  it  were  by  th« 
WiN  of  Ifeaven  it  stopMi  and  on  every  side  was  extinguish'd. 

On  the  south  side  is  also  another  inscription  in  Latin }  Eng« 
Itshfsd  thus ; 

Charles  I{.  So^  of  Charles  the  Martyr*  King  of  great  Britain  and 
Ireland*  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  most  gracious  Prince,  commisera» 
ting/ the  deplorable  State  of  things  while  the  Ruins  were  yet  smoaL* 
U^gt  provided  for  the  Comfort  of  his  Citizens  and  Ornament  of  hit 
City,  remitted  thejr  Taxes,  and  referred  the  Petitions  of  the  Ma« 
gistrates  and  Inhabitants  to  the  Parliamenti  who  immediately  pass* 
ed  an  Act,  That  Ptiblick  Works  should  be  restored  to  a  greater 
'  Beauty  with  Publick  Money,  to  be  raised  by  an  Imposition  on 
Coals;  That  Churches,  anil  the  Cathedral  of  St.  PauPs  should  be 
rebuilt  from  their  Foundation  With  all  Magnificence.;  That  Bridges, 
Gates  and  Prisons  should  be  new  vaadei  the  shores  cleansed,  the 

Stfeds 
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Streets  made  atrajght  and- regular ;  sugfa  as  4^ere  steep,  •leiwU'd^ 
^nd  those  too  narrovir^  made  wider  3  and  Markets  and  Shambles  ce* 
moved  to  separate  Places.     They  also  enacted.  That  every  House 
should  be  built  with  Party  Walls,  and  .all  in  Front  raised  of  equal 
lieight,  and  those  Walls  all  of  squared  ^tohe  or  Bride;  and  that  no 
Shan  should  delay  building  beyond  the  space  of  seven  yeafs.    More- 
over, care  was  taken  by  law  to  prevent  law  suits  about  their iKNinds. 
Aimitersary  Prayefs  were  also  enjoined;  arid  to  |xer{wtiiate  the 
iMeaory  tbtff eof  to  Posterity,  they  caused  tKls -Column  to.be  ered- 
*ed.    The  Woik  was  carried  on  with  diiigencQ«  and  London  ia  re- 
•stored^  'but  it  is  un^rtain,  whether  wiih>greatAr  Speed  or  Beauty: 
A  three  years  time  fioisfaed  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  Business 
.tef  an  Age. 

'On  the  east  side  is  another  inscription ;  thus  English'd : 

This  was  begun.  Sir  Richard  Pord,  Kt.  being  Lord  Mayor  of 
JLondoDj  in  the  Year  167 1 . 

Carried  an  by 

Sir  Geo.  Waterman,  Kt. 

Sir  Robert  Hanson,  Kt, 

Sir  Will.  Hooker,  Kt.       >  Lord  Mayors. 

Sir  Robert  Viner,  Kt. 

Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  Kt. 

And  finished.  Sir  Thomas  Davies,  Kt,  being  Lord  Mayor,  in  the 
.Tear  1677.  • 

•^  On  the  front  or  Wpst  side  of  the  Die  of  the  Pedestal  of 
this.tfoble  eolumn,  is  finely  carved,  a  curious  emblem  of  this 
tragical  scene  \  the  eleven  principal  figures  done  in  Relievo^ 
the  rest  ^n  Basso  Relievo ^  viz. 

At  the  North  end  of  the  plane  is  represented  in  Basso  Re* 

lievo,  the  city  in  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  in  a  constema- 

tion,  with  their  arms  extended  upward,  and  crying  out  for 

auccoiir.    A  little  nearer  the  horizon  are  the  arms,  cap  of 

.maiDtenance,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  city^s  grandeur,  partly 

^  buried  under  the  ruins.     On  the  ruins  lies  th^  figure  of  a 

■.•w<Miian  ^ith  a  civic  crown,  her  breasts  pregnant,  and  |r 

(her.^b^d'a  sword;  denotic^  tiie  strong,  plentiful,  ajod  wdl 

9j|r<lferiled  city  of  London  in  distress* 

l^he- sovereign  (king  Charles  II.)  is  represented  staadii)g 

-'mi^an  Strabathrum,  or  place  asceqded  to  by  (thjee)  atqp^».  in 

'    •  •  a  Roman 
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«i  ftpmati  habit,  providitig  with  his  power  and  prudent  di* 
tections  (as  is  eKpressed  by  the  inscription  on  the  south  side) 
for  the  comfort  of  his  citizens,  and  ornament  of  his  city^* 
On'thestepS)  stand  in  the  king^s  presence,  the  figures  of 
three  women,  that  next  his  majesty  representing  Liberty^- 
having  In  her  right  hand  a  hat,  whereon  is  the  word  Lu 
bertasy  denoting  the  freedom  or  liberty  given  to.  those  that 
engaged  three  years  in  the  work. 

Another  of  the  women  is  Ichnographia,  with  rule  and 
compasses  in'  one  hand  (the  instruments  whereby  plans  and 
designs  are  delineated  in  due  proportion)  and  a  scroll  partly^ 
unrolled  in  the  other  hand,  whereon  such  designs  are  id  be 
drawn  ;  and  near  this  is  a  bee-hive,  the  Jcnown  emblem  of 
industry* 

The  third  figure,  represents  Imagination,  bolding^  di9 
emblem  of  invention,  and  Laving  on  her  head  wing^  aiicl 
small  children  (as  4)eii1g  swifl:  and  firuitfnl),  and  on  the 
border  of  her  garment  these  words,  Non  Aliunde;  all 
which  shew,  that  the.  speedy  re-erection  of  the  city,  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  liberty,  imagination^  contrivance,  art,  and 
industry. 

And,  to  encourage  the  citizens,  the  figure  of  Time  is  em* 
ployed  in  elevating  the  woman  in  distress ;  and  Providence 
with  his  winged  hand,  containing  an  eye,  promising  Peace 
and  Plenty,  by  pointing  towards  those  two  figures  SLpptxmg 
above  the  clouds.  \ 

Behind  the  l^ing  are  the  implements  of  building,  scaffold, 
ing,  labourers  carrying  materials,  &c.  to  rebuild  the  new 
city. 

Partly  within  a  camerated  cell,  under  the  sovereign's  feet, 
appeareth  Envy,  diabolically  enraged  at  tbe  measures  con« 
certed,  and  the  great  prospect  of  success.  He  is  endea« 
vouring  to  renew  the  disaster,  by  blowing  flames  out  of  hiy 
mouth  towards  the  distressed  city.  On  the  same  plane^ 
southward  from  the  king,  is  a  lion  wit*h  one  fore  foot  tied  up 
and  curbed  by  the  left  hand  of  Portitude^  in  whose  right 
hand  is  a.  sword ;  under  these  figures  appears  the  muzzle  of 
It  cannon,  denoting  the  deplorable  loss  and  misfortune  of 

2  war. 
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WViX.  Between  that  and  the  kingi  is  the  (igHre  of  Martf# 
vith  a  chaplct  in  his  band,  an  embtem,  that  an  approaching 
honourable  peac^  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  wan 

And  above  this,  round  the  cornice  of  the  pedestal  ^  are 
noble  enrichments  of  trophy  work  and  the  royal  arnt» ;  also 
the  sword,  mace,  cap  of  maintenance,  &c.  and  at  each 
angle  a  very  spacious  and  fierce  dragon,  exquisitely  carved 
in  stone,  by  the  ingenidus  statuary,  Cibber,,  father  of  CoUey 
CiUber,  the  comedian* 

ttound  the  base  of  the  pedestal^  near  the  reglets,  are  in* 
scribed  the  following  words*  which  were  expunged  in  the 
time  of  James  IL  and  very  deeply  re-inscribed  in  tlie  redgn 
of  William  IIL 

This  Pillar  was  set  u})  in  perpetual  Remembrance  of  that  most 
^Ireadful  burning  of  tliis  Protestant  City»  begun  and  carried  on  by 
the  Treachery  and  Malice  of  the  Popish  Faction,  in  the  beginning 
of  Septembet^  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  l66Gt,  in  order  to  the  csr- 
fljingon  their  horrid  Plot  for  exthrpatiog  the  Protestant  Religion 
a^d  Okl  English  Libert;/,  and  the  introducing  Popery  and  Sla* 

•  **  This  monument,^^  says  the  author  of  The  Review  of 
Fttblic  Buildings,  *^  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  modem  co- 
lumn  in  the  world  ;  nay,  in  some  respects^  it  may  justly  vie 
with  tlu>8e  celebrated  ones  of  antiquity,  which  are  con^- 
crated  to  the  names  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  Notliing  cai^ 
be  more  bold  and  surprizing,  nothing  mote  beautiful  and 
Itarmonious :  the  bas  relief  at  the  base,  allowing  for  some 
few  defects,  is  finely  imagined,  and  as  well  executed ;  and 
nothing  material  can  be  cavilled  with  but  the  inscriptions 
round  about  it."  These,  however,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
had  prepared  in  a  more  elegant  and  masculine  stile^  as  ap- 
pears by  thc^arcntalia;  but  he  was  over-ruled. 

The  beautiful  columa  we  have  been  describing,  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  New 
Fish  Street^  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The 
church  -yard  is  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  parishionersi  a 
few  doors  towards  Little  Eastcheap. 

Tumin|( 
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Turniag  into  this  street,  the  first  object  of  attention  ia 
tuDDiNa  Lake.  It  was  here  that  the  Fire  of  London  began  ; 
of  which  we  have  given  a  copious  account,  and  its  conse* 
quences,  in  our  former  volume  *.  On  the  house  built  over 
the  spot  where  this  calamity  began  was  placed,  by  autho- 
rity, the  following  inscription : 

Here,  by-the  permission  of  Heaven,  Hell  broke  loose  upon  this 
Protestant  City,  from  the  malicious  hands  of  barbarous  Papists,  by 
the  hand  of  their  agent  HUBERT :  who  confessed,  and,  on  th« 
ruins  of  this  place,  declared  his  Fact  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz* 
"  That  here  began  the  dreadful  Fire,  which  is  described,  and  per- 
petuated, on  and  by  the  neighbouring  Pillar  erected  Anno  1 68 — ia 
the  Majwalty  of  Sir  Patience  Ward,  Knt." 

This  Hubert  was  proved  to  be  deranged  in  his  senses ;  and 
suffered  more  from  the  terror  of  the  times,  than  the  verity  of 
his  confession. 

The  inhabitants  having  been  incommoded  by  the  multi- 
tudes who  resorted  to  view  the  house  and  inscription,  the 
latter  has  been  removed. f 

In  this  lane  is 

BUTCHER'S  HALL, 
wlilch  is  a  very  neat  place  for  the  use  of  that  company. 
The  fraternity  seems  to  have  been  of  very  antient  date  ; 
they  were  fined  by  Henry  II.  in  1180,  as  an  adulieriria 
guild^  for  being  set  up  without  the  king's  licence ;  though 
they  were  not  incorporated  till  the  ycsar  1605.  This  com- 
pany consists  of  a  master,  five  wardens,  twenty-one  as- 
sistants, and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  liverymen. 

In  tlie  former  part  of  this  work,  we  have  mentioned  se* 
veral  laws  respecting  oflal,  &c.  in  the  streets ;  but  the  most 
particular  is  the  law  enacted  by  fiatute  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  3. 
which  declares  that  '<  No  butcher  shall  kill  any  flesh  withia 
his  scalding  house,  or  within  the  walls  of  London ;  on  paia 
to  forfeit  for  every  ox  so  killed,  i2d.  and  for  every  other 

•  Page  221. 

f  Pudding  Lane  was  antiently  called  RotherLane,  or  Red  Rose 
Lane,  from  a  liga  of  the  Rose ;  hut  received  Its  present  name,  beeause 
formerly  the  butchers  of  Eaitcbeap  had  here  their  scalding  house  for' 
iiogs;  whence  the  puddings,  and  other  filth  from  slaughtered  catt4e, 
were  voided  to  the  dung-boats  in  the  Thames. 
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beaft^  id.  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  prott- 
cutor.'* 

The  many  nuisances  of  this  kind,  at  present  subsisting 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  are  so  shameful,  that,  even  oo 
the  Sabbath,  some  of  its  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
several  markets  are  totally  obstructed  by  means  of  car- 
cases^ exposed,  and  the  channels  are  running  on  other 
days,  impregnated  with  the  filth  from  slaughter-hoiisesJ 
whilst  the  noisome  smells  are  obnoxious  to  the  passengers, 
who  are  compelled  to  pass  on  their  several  avocations. 

In  Eastcheap  was  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  which  hav- 
ing been  burnt,  its  site  was  converted  to  a  burial  ground, 
and  the  parish  united  to  that  of  St.  Benedict,  Gracechurch 
Street. 

At  the  combr  of  Love  Lane  is  situated 

THE  KING'S. WEIGHHOUSE, 

en  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
atHiU. 

The  institution  of  this  housp  was  laudable,  to  prevent 
frauds  in  the  weight  of  merchandize,  and  agreeably  to  the 
chartered  right  of  tronage  granted  to  the  city  of  London  by 
several  kings.  It  was  intended  to  weigh  all  merchandizes, 
brought  from  beyond  seas,  by  the  king's  beam :  it  is  go- 
verned by  a  master;  and  under  him  four  master  porters, 
and  labouring  porteraAinder  Ihem ;  who  used  to  have  carts 
and  horses,  to  fetch  the  goods  from  tjie  merchants  ware- 
houses to  the  beam,  and  to  carry  them  back.  The  house 
belongs  to  the  Grocer's  Company,  who  have  the  appointment 
6{  the  several  porters,  &c.  thereunto  belonging.  But  this 
wise  institution  of  our  forefathers  has  nearly  fallen  to  de- 
cay: for  the  merchants,  either  to  save  the  charge  and 
ttouble^  or  not  being  obliged  to  weigh  their  goods  here  by 
any  compulsive  power,  have  brought  almost  into  disuse  the 
weighing  of  their  goods  at  the  king's  beam. 

There  was  a  more  antient  structure  for  this  purpose? 
which  we  described  in  our  account  of  St.  Peter,  Cornhill. 

Over  the  Weigh  House  a  lai^e  room  is  occupied  by  a  ^^ 
respectable  Dissenting  congregation. 


LONDON;  StI 

ST.  MARGARET  PATTENS,  ROOD  LANE. 


ST.  MARGARET  was  bom  at  Antioch;  and  Olybrim, 
president  of  the  East,  being  enamoured  of  her  beaaly, 
would  have  married  her,  had  he  not  discovered  that  she  was 
a  Christian.  He  strore  to  recal  her  to  Heatiien  opinions, 
and  Ending  he  could  not  prevail,  his  regard  turned  to  ha- 
tred, be  inflicted  a  multiplicity  of  torments  on  the  vii^nf. 
Among  others,  he  caused  her  to  be  stretched  on  tbe  ground, 
where  she  waa  whipped  in  such  an  unmerciful  manner,  that 
streams  of  blood  issued  from  tbe  woonds..  This  had  no  ef- 
fect on  her  constancy ;  therefore  the  inhuman  tytant  com- 
manded that  her  flesh  should  be  torn  by  iron  hooks,  and 
great  nails  driven  into  her  body.  "  A  crudty  so  strange 
and  ao  unnatural,"  says  Ribadeneira,  "that even  be  that 
had  the  heart  to  command  it,  wanted  the  courage  to  see  it 
executed :  for  he  was  forced  the  whole  time  to  cover  hit 
eyes.  After  these  sharp  combats  she  was  led  back  into 
prison ;  where,  whilst  the  saint  was  praying  with  great  ' 
fervour  of  spirit  to  our  Lord,  to  enable  her,  and  give  her 
perseverance  to  the  end,  tbe  room  was  suddenly  shaken ; 
and  there  appeared  before  her  Satan,  in  the  most  frightful 
ftnd  horrible  shape  of  a  dragon,  hissing,  and  carrying  death 
Tt  2  in 
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in  his  looks ;  and  besides  that  with  his  intolerable  stench  he 
was  like  to  poison  her^  he  rushed  furiously  upon  her,  to 
devour  her.  But  she  with  an  assured  confidence  opposed 
the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and  saw  the  dragon  immediatdy 
burst  in  the  tniddle."  She  was  martyred  about  the  year 
300,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian.  The 
anecdotes  of  these  sub-saints  may  be  truct  and  Father  Ri- 
badeneira,  may  have  believed  them ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  this  history  and  description,  we  do  not 
take  upon  us  to  vouch  for  their  veracity. 

This  church  had  the  additional  name  of  Pattens,  as  Stow 
says,  from  pattens  being  sold  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
the  lane  in  which  it  is  situated  obtained  the  name  of  Rood 
Lane,  on  account  of  a  rood  placed  in  the  church-yard, 
whilst  the  old  church  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;' during 
which  time,  the  oblations  made  to  the  rood  were  emplox^ed 
towards  the  building;  but,  on  the  23d  of  May  1538,  the 
idol  and  the  tabernacle  in  which  it  was  contained  were  broken 
to  pieces,  by  some  unknown  reformers. 

St.  Margaret^s  church  appears  to  have  been  of  antient  foun- 
dation, for  it  is  recorded  that  the  patronage  was  in  the  family 
of  Nevill,  and  afterwards  confirmed  to  Sir  Richard  Wbit- 
tington,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
London,  jointly  with  Leadenball  and  St.  Peter,  Cornhili,  as 
we  have  fully  stated,  and  this  living  still  continues  in  their 
presentation. 

Here  were  several  chantries  founded  for  the  family  of 
Atvynes,  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Having  been  involved  in  the  general  destruction  of  1666, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  elegant  style,  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  annexed  to  the  living. 

The  walls  of  the  west  end  are  of  stone,  ornamented  with 
arched  windows,  and  a  handsome  arched  door.  The  steeple  \b 
'a  beautiful  specimen  of  Doric  architecture,  and  the  spire 
forms  a  striking  object  from  various  parts  of  the  city,  on 
account  of  its  lofty  and  light  appearance.  The  other  walk 
mre  brick,  covered  with  stucco, 
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With  respect  to  the  interior,  t6e  roof  is  f)at^  supported 
by  arches,  ornameDted  with  fret  work.  On  the  north  side 
is  a  neat  gallery;  the  altar  is  of  carved  wainscot,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  whole  church  is  embellished  with 
pilasters,  entablatures,  &c.  and  a  good  oi^n. 

Here  are  memorials  to  the  family  of  Vandeput,  which' 
came  from  Antwerp:  Giles,  the  progenitor  of  this  family, 
died  in  1646,  aged  seventy. 

Among  the  rectors  was  the  late  Dr.  Birch,  author  of  a  Bio- 
graphy, which  goes  under  bis  name,  as  well  as  several  other 
excellent  works.  This  gentleman  was  also  one  of  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Royal  Society. 

Nearly  adjoining  this  church,  in  Little  Tower  Street,  was 
a  capital  house,  built  by  Alderman  Dune,  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  it  was  afterwards  possessed  by  Sir  John  Champ- 
neis,  lord  mayor  in  1534,  who  built  in  this  house  a  high 
tower  of  brick,  ^*  the  first,"  says  Stow,  "  that  ever  I  heard 
of  in  any  private  man^s  house,  to  overlook  his  neighbours 
in  this  city.  But  this  delight  of  his  eye  was  punished  with 
blindness  ^ome  years  before  his  death.  Since  that  time,  Sir 
Percivall  Hart,  a  jolly  courtier,  and  knight  harbinger  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  inhabited  here.^' 

At  the  commencement  of  Tower  Street  stood,  in  1449, 
the  bouse  of  a  rich  citizen,  named  Griste.  This  gentleman 
for  his  safety,  having  entertained  the  rebel  Cade,  and  amply 
feasted  his  followers ;  in  return  for  his  hospitality,  his  house 
was  ransacked,  and  robbed  of  every  thing  portable  by  his 
ungrateful  guests. 

Mincing  Lane^  pr  more  properly  Minchiin  Lane^  was 
so  distinguished  from  several  tenements  belonging  to  the 
Minchuns,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate  Street.  Here 
formerly  resided  several  foreigners  from  Genoa,  who,  yon 
account  of  their  bringing  wines  in  gallies,  were  caiied 
Gallei/'Tnen^  and  the  wharf  on  which  the  merchandize  was 
landpd  was  denominated  Galley  Key.  These  persons  in- 
troduced a  base  silver  coin,  which  Were  halfpence  in  their 
own  country,  but  in  England  they  were  noticed  as  Galley 
h^fpence.    These  halfpence  were  so  obnoxious  in  their  cir« 
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culatioD>  that  -the  govermoent^  io  the  thirteoDth  year  of  the 
reiga  of  Henry  IV,  and  the  fourth  of  Henry  V.  forbade 
tbem  to  be  taken  as  paynieot ;  and  the  ]iar]iament  furtsher 
enacted,  that  ^^  if  any.  person  bring  into  this  realm  Galley 
^  halfpence,  susUds,  or  dodkias,  he  should  be  punished  8s« 
thief;  and  he  that  taketh  or  pay eth  such  money,  shall  lose 
one  hundred  sJ^iUings,  whereof  the  king  shall  have  <me  half^ 
and  he  that  will  sue,  the  other  half." 

Though  diislaw  was  so  severe,  the  coin  found  a  contra- 
band circulation,  till  at  last  the  strength  and  weight  of 
the  English  halfpenny  banished  them  utterly  from  tbc 
kingdom. 

In  this  lane  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  stile  of 
building,  which  was  used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  ob- 
lige  the  more  substantial  citizens  ;  some  of  tliese  with  massy 
ornamented  windows,  over  large  gates,  enclose  the  dwelling 
bouses  of  such  rich  merchants  as  could  at  the  same  time  en- 
tertain  their  friends,  and  not  neglect  their  own  concerns. 
These  structures  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  next  avenue  in  Tower  Street  is  Mark  Lane.  TTiis 
%vas  formerly  called  Mart  Lane^  on  account  of  a  raaiiiet 
held  there.  On  the  east  side  of  this  handsome,  though 
narrow  street,  is 

THE  CORN  EXCHANGE. 

Before  this  building  was  erected,  the  market  for  corn  had 
been  held  at  Bear  Key ;  but  the  inconveniencies  attendant 
upon  the  resort  so  near  the  river  in  all  seasons,  and  other 
equally  just  causes,  induced  the  constrliction  of  this  build- 
ing, which  is  spacious  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  in* 
tended. 

It  is  ascended  from  the  street  by  three  steps,  which  lead 
to  a  range  of  eight  lofty  Doric  columns,  those  at  the  cor- 
ners being  coupled  ;  between  the  pillars  are  iron  rails,  and 
three  iron  gates.  These  columns,  with  two  others  on  the 
inside,  support  a  plain  building  two  stories  high,  which 
contains  two  coffee  houses,  to  which  there  are  aspents  by  a^ 
flight  of  handsome  stone  steps  on  each  hand,  undenmth 
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the  edifice.  Within  tlie  iron  gates  is  a  quadrangle,  paved 
with  bi^oad  flat  stones ;  this  square  is  surrounded  by  a  co^ 
loiiade,  composed  of  six  columns  on  each  side,  and  fbur  a^ 
the  ends,  reckoning  the  corners  twice.  Above  the  enta-* 
blature  is  a  handsome  balustrade  surrounding  the  whole 
square,  with  an  elegant  vase  placed  over  each  column.  The 
space  around  within  the  colonade  is  very  broad,  with  sash 
windows  on  the  top,  to  give  the  greater  light  to  the  corn- 
factors,  who  sit  round  the  court  below.  Each  has  a  kind  of 
desk  before  him,  on  which  are  several  har^dfuls  of  corn ;  and 
ft'om  these  small  samples  are  every  market  day  sold  im- 
mense quantities. 

There  are  several  statutes  in  force  respecting  the  corn 
trade,  and  to  regulate  the  returns.  The  exportation  of 
com  in  London,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  is  regulated  by 
the  prices  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  proprietors  of  which' 
are  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  com  returns,  to  whom  weekly 
returns  are  to  be  made  by  the  factors ;  and  he  is  to  make  up 
weekly  accounts,  and  transmit  the  average  price  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  returns,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  oflSceTs  of  th^ 
Customs,  and  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Neatly  opposite  is  another  structure,  very  neatly  fitted  up 
en  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  sahie  purposes,  denominated 
The  New  Exchange  kor  corn  and  seed. 

About  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Sir  William  Shairington, 
knt.  a  chief  officer  of  the  Mint,  lived  in  this  lane,  in  a  very 
stately  mansion;  but  having  been  attainted  for  frauds  in 
his  office,  though  afterwards  pardoned,  his  house  was  be- 
sto\>^d  by  the  king  on  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  made 
it  his  residence. 

A  part  of  this  lane,  corruptly  called  Bltnd  Chapel  Court, 
was  a  manor  .denominated  Blanch  Appleton,  which  be- 
longed, to  Sir  Thomas  Roos,  of  Hamlake,  knt.  in  the  se- 
venth of  Richard  IL  Ih  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  this  ma. 
nor  was  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  all  basket  makers, 
wire  drawers,  and  other  foreigners,  who  were  not  permitted 
to  hate  shops  in  any  other  part  of  the  city  of  London,  or 
the  suburbs. 
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Sbethiko  Lake  ;  this  is  a  corruption  of  Sj/don  Lane,  as  it 
was  antientiy  called.  In  this  lane  was  a  large  mansion^  built 
ty  Sir  John  Allen,  lord  mayor,  1535,  and  privy  counsellor 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,,  secretary  of  state  to  Quoea  Eliza* 
beth,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  well  as  of  other  emi- 
nent characters.  , 

At  present  part  of  Seething  Lane  is  occupied  by  large 
warehouses,  rented  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  house 
indigo,  &c. 

Crutched  Friars.    The  street  called  by  this  name^  was 
so  denominated  from  a  religious  foundation,  by  Ralph  Ho- 
'   sier  and  William  Sabernes,  about  the  year  1298,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  thence  the  secluded  were  distin* 
guished  by  the  title  of  Friars  of  St.  Cross,  or  Crouched 
Friars.      Stephen,    the  tenth  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
granted  three  tenements,  for  13^.  Sd.  annually ,  to  the  abore 
founders,  who  afterwards  became  friars  of  the  house  which 
they  had  established. 

.  There  were  other  fraternities  added  to  that  of  the 
Crouched  Friars ;  one  dedicated  to  the  most  holy  blood  of 
Jesus ;  and  another  to  St.  Catharine.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  this  brotherhood  arrived  at  any  great  degree 
of  prosperity,  or  vast  riches ;  since,  at  a  common  council 
held  12  Henry  VIII.  the  city  magistrates  were  solicited  by 
the  prior  and  convent,  to  take  the  whole  establishment 
under  their  patronage,  aod  be,  as  it  were,  the  second 
founders. 

The  conduct  of  the  prior,  ultimately,  was  destructive  to 
tlie  whole  fraternity ;  he  was  -  caught  in  a  situation  inapph. 
cable  to  his  function,  more  particularly  so  on  a  fast  day ; 
and  was  taken  in  a  state  pf  indecency  at  eleven  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  by  Partbelot,  and  others,  of  Lord  Crom- 
well's visitors.  The  prior,  to  bribe  the  inspectors,  distri- 
buted among  them  thirty  pouifds,  and  promised  the  like 
,  sum  if  they  concealed  his  act  of  incontinency.  However, 
the  whole  being  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  Cromwell, 
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hastened  the  difso^on .  of  monasteries.  It  was-  surreh* 
dered  on  the  12tli^of  November  1539,  and  was  valued  9Lt 
52/.13J.  4rf. 

The  churoh  of  this  monastery  was  afterwards  converted 
to  a  carpenter's  shop^  and  a  tennis  court.  The  friar*s  hall 
became  a  glass  house;  and,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  this 
range  of  structures,  on  the  4th  of  September  1575>  a 
dreadful  fire  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes,  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  stone  walls.  On  the  site  was  afterwards 
erected  The  Navy  Office;  upon  the  removal  of  which  to 
Somerset  House,  this  place  was  purchased  by  the  East  India 
Company,  who  have  erected  very  handsome  Warehouses 
FOR  Tea  and  Druos. 

Within  the  Crossed  Friars  chutch  the  following  eminent 
persons  were  buried :  Sir  Thomas  de  Mbllinton,  baron  of 
Wemys,  1408,  and  dame  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
William  Bottelar,  baron  of  Wome,  1410.^ 

Henry  Lovell,  son  of  Lord  LovcU. 

Sir  John  Stratford,  knt. 
'  Sir  Thomas  Asseldey,  clerk  of  the  crown,  sub-marshal  of 
England,  and  justice  of  the  shire  of  Middlesex. 

John  Rest,  mayor  of  London,  1516. 

Sir  John  Skevington,  sheriff,  1520. 

Sir  John  Milborne,  mayor,  1521,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  St.  Edmond,  Lombard  Street. 

Sir  Rice  Griffith,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  1531  *• 

Adjoining 

i»  Sir  Rfayt  ap  GryfSydd;  was  of  the  most  illmtrioot  house  ia  Somk 
Wales.  He  was  grasdson  to  Sir  Rhyt  ap  Thoraai*  the  great  friead  and 
support  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  by  whom  he 
was  created  knight  of  the  Garter.  His  son,  Sir  GryiTydd  ap  Rhys,  was 
father  to  the  unforttinate  Sir  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd,  of  Newtown,  in  Caeir- 
marthenshire.  The  princely  estate  of  the  fanitly  (on  which  were  fif* 
teen  castles)  was  forfeited,  and  a  bare  maiiiteaance  given  to  his  son. 
Some  part  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  soiDe  mT»re  by  Q^en  Eli- 
zabeth. Sir  Rhys  had  married  Katharine*  the  daughter  of  Thom^a 
Howard,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  on  May  31,  1524.  She 
was  afterwards  maxried  to  Henry  Daubeney,  Earl  of  Bridgewatcr,  and 
iKecatne  invotved  in  great  troublei  on  tuspicbn  of  some  con^^n  ahe  ha4 
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Adjoining  to  the  priory,  Blr'Jobfa  Milbtorne  fbumted 
alms  houses,  of  whfch  mention  has  already  been  ibade. 
.Over  the  gate,  towards  the  street,  the  old  inscription,  on  a 
square  stdie,  is  still  remaining :  Ad  hmdem  Dei  X  glortose 
Virginis  Marie,  Hoi  opus  erexit  Dominus  Johamies  3fif- 
Borne,  Jfiles  K  Alderman,  kujus  cwttalis,  A.D.  1535. 
Here  is  also  a  carving  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  s«»> 
ported  by  six  angek,  in  a  cioud  of  glory, 

ST.  OLAVE,  HART  STREET. 
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THERE  are  three  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint,  iii 
LcHidon,  though  no  account  of  him  is  to  tie  found  in  the 
L^nds ;  we  are  however  supplied  with  a  few  anecdotes  of 
kam.  from  more  authentic  history.  He  was  king.of  Norway, 
and  having  driven  oat  the  Swedes  from  his  country,  he  re- 
stored it  to  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  afterwards  reco- 
vered Gothland.  He  afterwards  assisted  Ethelred,  king'  of 
England,  and  was  a  potent  ally  against  the  Danes.  Whea 
Canute  ascended  the  English  throne.  Clave  having  made  a 
']>eace  with  his  namesake  Olave,  king-  of  the  StKdes,  and 

iftdMintTigaetorQaMnEitbarineUawifd.  He  iT*«'slt»%rotber-in- 
lawtoTbontBi,  third  Dakeof  Hoifolk,  coadewMd  in  tbe-Iuter'eiulor 
iherrignof  Henry  VIII.  and  (manimonuil)  uncle  tQihO' BCCompliihcd 
Earl  of  Surey.  The  real  crime  of  Sir  Rhy*  weni  to4tare  been  hi*  at- 
fiance  with  the  anfanvwtr  How^rdi.  The  otioiibla  nu*c,  the  Mote 
•at  that  of  bii  anuablf  nephew.  The  eaii  wai  charged  with  quuteriBg 
die  armi  or  Etaglond  i  Sir  Rhyi,  with  tMing  thote  of  the  prinoe^  oTSomh 
Walei!  for  which  both  of  them  luffered  4eath,  From  SifRhyaitde- 
'Sc«B4M  Lord  XMaereiv  id  ddM  fron  «aa  «f  iha  iaUf-CM(l«t<— 
Pentmi, 

aiarried 


riqd  hU da^^t^;  hi§ igmnx^qs^ ifw;e  P!i:e5ppp4  durjng 
his  father's  liff^:  tjut,  f^ft^  his 49ith,  tbis  Okpfj^f  k;ing  oC  t^fae« 
w^,  ac^  bis  domipiops,  wrerij  <;piis|^9tly  n[idi|^rl^y  Dcqisli^ 
incursious^  the  cause  s^igpcviv^as^  hU  talking  upon  him  ta 
ijl^fend  th^  tri^ths  of  the- CUiristi^. religion;  an4  because  hfi 
had  declared,  ^*  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  and  king* 
4qiq>  than'  l^if  faith  in  Ciirist" 

The  Norwegians alspcomplainec}  to  Canute,  and  desijced 
his  assistance  against  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  as  an  ii^ 
duceme^y  elected  CaiHi^  th^r  king.  But  OlaTe^  being 
assisjted  by  A^nandus,  king  of  Sweden,  hb  brother-inrbw^ 
overthrew  Canute  in  a .  naval  fight.  Canute,  cxi  this  de» 
feat,  procured}  by  bribery,  three  hundred  of  QlfT^'s 
ships  crews  to  revolt ;  the  attack  was  then  renewed^  01av% 
wa^  defeat^  and  obliged  to  fleet  bis  country ;  and  was  en* 
tertained  by  Jerislaus,  sovereign  of  Russia,  who  bad  mar* 
rted  his  si&ler.  Discord  having  arisen  in  Nqrway,  a  part  of 
his  subjects  sent  for  .him  to  resujo^  his  former  goven^nieBt ; 
which,  having  coi9{4ie4  with,. the  opposite  faction^  W^ 
the  influent  of  Canute,  ajbtacked^  and,  in  a  re^eUiona^ 
battle,  overcame  and  murdered  this  innocent  a4vocate  fer. 
Christianity,  iq  the  year  .iO$!8« 

Tlie  esteem  in  which  ^his  mpnarch  was  bdd  by  th^  Snc^, 
lish  nation,  as  we^l  for  his  fri^dslap  in  assisting  thmr 
agi^inst  tbeif  inveterate  enemiea  the  Panes,  as  fpr  bis  bq|f^ 
life,  indupcd  them  to  er^ct  several  of  their  churdbe&tQl^ 
memory.  Certainly  a  more  justifiable  reason  tfaan  manQfj 
ottiers ;  the  motives  b^ing  urged  by  gratitude. 

This  church  does  not  seem  to  be  of  remote  date;  for  H^ 
first  account  of  it  occurs  in  1319.  Having  esc^med  the 
flames  of  1666,  it  is  described  as  being  built  qf  s^ua^ 
stone,  and  of  brick ;  and  the  windows,  &c.  are  Gotjtfic;  Ih^ 
floor  is  paved  wilfh  stone. 

It  has  galleries  on  the  west,  and  part  of  the  nort|i  Mfujk 
south  sides ;  the  fi»t  adorned  with  a  handsome  almonery  for 
the  poor's  bread,  the  others,  with  painted  niches,  and  tha» 
figure  of  J,^!^ice  curved ;  also  with  pikst^rs,  fqstoonSj  an4 
the  ariQA  o|  fingland  painted  and  carved  in  ceUevi!u  . 
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'  The  roof  is  divide  id^o  qdkdrangleiif,  int^npersed  "witb 
vereral  armorial  bearings.  The  pews  are  fronted  with  oak, 
and  the  walls  wainscotted  about  six  feet  hi^.  The  altar, 
piece  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters,  ttieir  entablature 
and  compass  pediment,  a  vase,  &c.  Here  is  also  a  good 
or^an. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  fifty-four  feet,  breadth  fifty- 
four,  altitude  ^thirty,  and  that  of  the  steeple  about  sixty  feet^ 
wherein  are  six  bells. 

.  The  following  persons  of  eminence  were  buried  here : 
.  Robert  and  Richard  Cely,  principal  builders  and  bene* 
•  fiEU^tors  of  the  church.   • 
'  Sir  Richard  Haddon,  mercer,  mayor,  anno  1512,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year. 

'  Sir  John  Radcliilb,  knight,  and  dame  Ann  his  wife,  ann^ 
1*568,  and  1585. 
-  Sir  Hammond  Vaughan. 

Dr.  Turner,  deaniljf  Wells,  in  1568. 
'-His  son,  Dr.  Peter  Turner,  an  eminent  physician,  and  a 
member  of  the  universities  of  Oxford,   Cambridge,    and 
Heidelburg. 

A  very  spacious  marble  monument,  in  memory  of  Sir 
James  Dean^  knight  batchelour;  dated  160S  eetat.  sijLty- 
three'.  It  is  adorned  with  four  columns  and  entablature,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  figures  of  a  man  and  three 
women,  in  a  kneeling  posture;  the  inscription  is  in  gold 
letters,  land  sets  forth  his  piety  and  chanty. 

Two  marble  monuments  .on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
inscribed : 

Paul  Bayningt  Esq.  £ometimes  sheriff  and  alderman  of  Lon* 
Jon,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  died  the  SOth 
of  Sept.  1616. 

Consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Paul  and  Andrew  Baping^ 
Xsquires. 

If  al!  gfcit  Cities  prosperously  confess. 
That  he  by  whom  their  Traifick  doth  inctease 
Deserves  ivcli  of  them ;  then  th*  Adventurous  worth 
Of  these  two^  who  were  Brothers  both  by  Bjrtl^  - 

And 
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AndOfEee,  prove  that  they  bav^thankfatiilii 
For  th'  Honours  which  this  City  placed  them  in  9 
And  dying  old,  they  by  a  bless'd  Consent  -        « 

This  Legacy  bequeathed  their  Monument. 
The  happy  Summ  and  End  of  their  Affairs 
Provided  well  both  for  their  Soals  and  Heirs, 
Andrew  Baynii^,  sometimes  alderman  of  London,  lived  to  thQ 
age  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  died  the  21st  of  Dec.  1610, 

On  tbe  south  side  of  the  altar-piec^,  is  a  handsome  black 
and  white  marble  monument,  -  of  the  Corinthian  order,  to 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Mennes,  an  eminent  physician, 
who  died  in  1670. 

Oh  the  south  side  of  the  church,  by  the  gallery  yi^'  a 
spacious  white  marble  monument,  with  the  figure  of  the  de* 
ceased  carved  at  full  length,  erected  in  a  nicb,  adorned  with 
urns,  cartouches,  palm  branches,  cherubims,  and  a  ske«. 
letpn's  head:  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Kiccard,  an 
eminent  Turkey  merchant^  and  chairman  of  that  company ; 
with  a  mallet,  as  chairman,  in  his  hand. 

A  small  white  marble  monument,  with  a  bust,  and  other 
ornaments, .  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  learned 
Samuel  Pepys,  founder  of  tbe  Pepysian  library,  Oxford*  < 

A  plated  stcme  in  the  middle  aisle,  in  memory  of  Philip 
Vanwilder,  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  the  Vlllth,  and 
Edward  the  Vlth.  Ob.  an.  1553. 

Another  grave  stone  in  memory  of  Dr.  Milles,  who  bad 
been  rector  of  this  church  thictjf-two  years.  Obiit  Oct(ib. 
16,  1689,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

The  living  is  a  rectory. 
.  Nearly  adjoining  to  this  church  is  a  curious  relict  of  the 
architecture  of  our  forefathers,  up  a  gateway,  lately  occu- 
pied by  a  carpenter  and  basket  maker.  It  is  said  that  in  old  • 
leases  it  w^  called  Whittington's  Palace  * ;  it  might 
have  been  the  city  residence  of  some  eminent  person ;  but 
to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  any  dwelling  of  tfaot  great  be- 
nefactor to  the  metropolis,  a  few  remarks  are  necessary. 

.*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July  IISC^ 
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reign ;  and  if  wasdonng  hw  goverimwiit  tbftt tfac  groioBqiie 
pode  of  ornament  mosdy  prevaikd. 

What  has  been  calM,  in  other  deseriplioo^  o{  thkimikU 
ing,  the  Saxon  ai^cfa^  is  no  more  than  the  Grecian,  whidi 
Holbein  introdoced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL  and  of 
which  the  old  gateway  of  Somerset  House  exhibited  a 
striking  {iroof;  as  do  many  others  in  the  vicinity  of  LandoQ 
at  liie  present  day. 

T(t  ulti^trate  ^bis  part  of  our  subject^  as  much  as  possible, 
und  to  afford  amusing  information  to  our  readers,  whilst  we 
endeavour  precisely  to  fix  the  r^idence  of  Sir  RiGbard 
Whittingtoui  we  present  tho^  foUowing  account  of  domestic 
irrdiitecture  in  England , 

From  the  little  inibmation  that  ba3  been  transmitted  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  Doipestic  Architecture,  we  can  only  de- 
cide that  the  habitations  of  our  forefathers  at  the  com^ 
xneneement  of -the  fifteenth  centviry,  were  extremely  rude 
and  inconvenient :  even  towards  the  close  of  that  centurjr 
drinnies  in  die  walk>  or  against  the  sides  of  the  houses^  ap- 
pear te  have  been  a  novelty ;  the  houses  of  almost  all  the 
coasmofi  peqipte  were  probably  on  one  floor  only ;  the  idea 
of  boarding  them,  eillier  at  the  sides  or  bottom,  had  not  then 
lieea  conceived :  the  ground  within  them  was  covered  with 
a  few  rushes,  and  among  these  were  thrown  aH  the  bones, 
dirt,  feind  fihh  occasioned  by  the  consumption  in  the  family, 
which  was  seldom  or  ever  removed,  but  covered  occasionally 
by  fresh  supplies  of  green  rushes*,  and  nothing  morefiltl^ 
can  be  conceived.    The  first  improvement  which  took  place 
Wa&  probably  derived  from  our  intercourse  with  the  Low 
Cowitries^   and  thence  proceeded  that  saode  of  buHdiiig 
which  consisted  of  timber  and  plaster  united ;  the  latter  was 
as  improved  substitute  for  the  olay  or  marie,   fomaerly 

• 

f  LfAf  Cotajp^n,  in  her  l<^ter  to  her  husband,  nendou  t)ie  serrvits 
{oing  before  with  the  p^eem^  wheii  they  were  remoTing  from  one  houic 
to  another.  She  brought  her  husband  an  immense  fortune,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  as  much  s|:^endo\ix  ai  ;|ny  person  in  her  (im^ 
SifWcfioli*s  Canoniury  Houi€^ 
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nseij  aftd'wbieh  tanst  at  diattinm- Inure  i[>fleiiv  ^eit  aivstdi 
^f  im^^Tovemeiit.    Still,  however,  tiiey  had  .not  aUaktedto 
such  a  degnee  bf  perfectioti,  as  to  inake  the  lite  of  tHd^ 
apartmenls  either  level,  or  tij^ight^  and  tUs  defect' was^.eii. 
'€leavt>ured  to  be  6bviated  by  a  poftt,  enip^nded  ham  ^fcba 
roof 'oT  tHe  apartment,  which  falthg  >perpetirficufariy»  kft 
ft  c4nstd^«&ble  space  between  it  and  the  b^oni'Of  the  w«I^: 
this  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in-l^akspeafey  priiu 
ticolarly  hi  his  ticking  Hamlet  kill  Polonins  beUnd  %lfe 
iiT^a^,  Where  be  Jiad  hid  himself;  andasthatautboraboimdi 
in  local  and  temporal  allusions,  we  may  suppose  it  was  Am 
pfadtice  at  that  time,  evcm  In  the  houses  of  thetiobiltty.  ^  fib* 
Teral  houses^  erected '  about  tbe  time  of  EdWard  iV.  tuid 
ffMry  VII.  have  remained  till  within  a  few  yyeasK' ;  <anil, 
aiholig  them,  one  lat  the  north  end  vf  tbe  Low^ecfltredt^ 
I&lington,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Tboraos  LovfeU;  after- 
•wards,  as  supposed,  to  one  -of  tbe  sons  of  Dudby,  duke  of 
Northumberland;   and)  lastly ,  nsed  for  the  parish  wodi- 
'house.    Another  stood  at  tbe  north  east  corner  qf  Neww 
ington  Green,   and  has  been  lately   pulled  down:    thi^ 
nsuaily  consisted  of  three  sides,   sometimes  of  four,  witk 
an  entrance  by  a  square  aperture  in  ,tbe  froat,  into  tbe 
quadrangle.    The  Four  Swans,  ut  Wahbam  CroUi  js  agooA 
^3pecitaen  of  this  style;  it  is  the  manor  boose  of  di&'mante 
of  Hieobalds,  and  was  foraierly  tbe  residence  xif  a  va. 
taral  son  of  Henry  Vill.  Trfaom  he  created 'EiU^l^  Rie&« 
mond;  and  to  which  earldom  that  manor  bad  be^  an  li)^ 
pendage  from  the  time  ttf  tbe'CiWrtideror*.''The  WhSlfe 
Hart  tavern,   in  Bishopsgate  Street,  aitbougb  lAudi '  moN 
Yiemized,  is  Mother  boa^e  of  ihts  dcssdriptiort ;  iififde^  tbejr 
are  only  to  be  met -witb'at  tjte  eaftt  or  north  ^od  ctf  tlie 

*  Ciiethunt  niaaar  and  Itodse  were  ahd  is  the  -pDMessiDa  of  Joha  de 
Drox,  Earl  of  Richmond^  a  4ittant  relation  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  if 
Edward  L  This  may  account  for  the  hearse  stopping  there;  and  as 
it  was  no  doubt  attended  by  the -abbot  and  ononks  of -Wsilthani,  this» 
logether  with  its  vieinity  <o  the  town,  of  Wakbam,  may  account  for 
its  taking  that  oaa^  tbSi^k  in  a  diifofeat  pariah  and  couoty.    $ee 

'  ^  town« 
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iowQ,   and  were  probably  the  residence  of  .the  principil 
courtiers  about  the  time  of   Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIL 
The  last  mentioned  hoiue  bears  the  date  of  1480.     About 
Jim  period^  however^  or  a  little  earlier,  domestic  axchitec- 
ture  appears  to  hare  made  great  aiid  rapid .  improvemeiit 
%y  the  restoration  of   the  art  of  making   bricks;    which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  had  been  neglected  from  the  time 
•the  Romans  quitted  this  country:    some   few  brick,    or 
.  -brick  and  stone  buildings,  indeed  might  have  arisen  after 
that  period,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  constructed  out 
of  the  ruins  of  others ;  as  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban,  for  in- 
stance, out  of  the  ruins  of  Verulam.      These  bricks  ait; 
distinguishable  from  modern  ones,  by  being  of  larger  di- 
mensions, as  may  be  seen  in  London  Wall;  perhaps  now 
the  only  Roman    vestige  in  the  metropolis.      Henrjr   the 
Seventh  built  the  palace  of  Sheene,  of  bricJk  ;  and  we  know 
that  Wolsey  built  his  house  at  Esher,  and  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court,  of  the  same  materials ;  and  the  latter  re- 
mains a  magnificent  monument  of  the  perfection  to.  which 
the  art  of  disposing  and  iising  bricks  had  at  that  time  ar- 
rived  *.    Canonbury  House,  and  the  walls  belonging  to  it, 
arc  undoubtedly  of  the  same  period.     Still,  however,  build- 
hig  with'  briek  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  bouses  of  the 
ficBt  magnitude  only :  the  protector,  Somerset,  is  known  to 
have  demolished  churches  for  his  house  in  the  Strand  ;  per- 
haps for  want  of   other  materials.      Queen  Elizabeth   ia- 
habited  a  house  composed  of  lath  and  plaster,in  Cross  Street, 
Islington  y  whilst  her  lord  treasurer  is  said  to  have  occupied 
the  house  now  known  by  the.  sign  of  the  Queen's  Head,  in 
the  Lower  Street,  of  the  same  village :  the  last  mentioned 
house  aflFqrds  a  just  specimen  of  the  prevailing  mode   of 
building  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Stories 
projecting  over  each  other,   as  they  ascended,    and  win. 
dows  iidvancing  still  fiirther,   and  occupying  ahnost  the 

♦  The  Rye  House,  near  Hoddesdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  seems  to  have 
been  built  soon  after  this  period ;  and  the  twisted  chinmey  is  an  instance 
ofinseottity  which  woolii  puaale  a  modern  brkkltfyen 

whole 
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whole  front  of  the'  bouse*.    The  -  fronts  Kkewj$^  beqtfie 

highly  ornameiital  about  this  period ,  being  frequently  den 

Cam^  irith  medallions,  or  suhgects  from  history^  in  bas 

relie/^  as  might  hsBve  been  seen  seme  few  years  sinte  against 

a  public  house  at  the  end  of  St;  John's  Lane  t;  W<i  ftn^ 

other  house  the  corner  of  'Duck  lune.  West  Smithfikld  :  Q» 

the  latter  \ms  the  story  of  .Wat  Tyler.  .Some  houses^  nou^ 

remaining  in  Leadenhall  Street,  are  likewise  of  this  descrip- 

tioaand  period ;  and  this  we  suppose  to  have  been  tbe«  pre-. 

vailing  mode,  for  the  most  substantial  and  opulent  citi« 

zetia,  as  well  as  for '  inany  of  the  nobility  and  courtiers  t 

persons  of  an  inferior  description  lived  in  houses  composed 

of :  wood,    built  after  the   same   fashion    with  projepting 

stories;  these,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  City,  were.ahnost 

wholly  consumed  in  the  gfreatiire,  but  many  still  remain  in 

the  courts  and  alleys  about  Bishopsgate  Street,  Norton  FaU* 

gate,  and  Shoreditch  ;"the^^more  secluded  parts  >in  partU 

cuiar  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  even  in  ihe  High 

Street;  as  well  as  in  the  more  antient.  part  of  the  city  of 

Westminster,    in  the  neighbouiiiood   of  .the   Abbey  and 

Totbill  Street. 

Great  indeed  was  the  next  improvement  which  the  me^ 

tropolis  experienced  in  the  construction  of  its  domestic  edt* 

(ices,  and  from  the  ipind  and  hand  of  no  less  a  master  than 

Inigo  Jones ;   who  designed  the  new  buildings  at  Coveiit 

Garden,  in  a  style  of  simple  grandetir  hitherto  unknown  in 

this  country :  be  likewise  disposed  the  area  of  Lincoln's  bm 

Fields ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  similitude,  the  buildings 

which  form  the  west  side  of  that  square,  and  the  south  ^de 

of  Great  Queen  Street,  are  by  the  hand  of  the  same  artist ; 

or  of  some  one  who  studied  under  him  :  it  is  much  to  be  re* 

gretted  that  more  was  not  done  on  the  same  plan. 

«  Af^er  the  Fire  of  London,  brick  buildings  only  were  aU 

lowed  to"  be  erected,  and  those  were  formed  in  the  bigli 

streets,  on  a  very  handsome  plan;  the  elevations  having  a 

sufficiency  of  ornament  to  give  them  variety  >  and  even  a 

due  proportion  of  grandeur,  without  heaviness  or  incum* 
braoce.    Various  instances  of  this  may  still  be  seen  in  the 

•  Grejr's  Long  6tory.  t-  Pmnaat. 

Vol.  IL  No.  42.  X  x  Cfcy, 
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City,  paHJctolarly  in  Oracechurch  Sintet,  CornhHI,  CSmp* 
^e,'  An* ;  the  design  was  probably  from  the  haml  xf  Sir 
Gbristbplli^  Wren.    This  mode  of  faoildihg  continued  wiib 
fittle  variation  far  nearly *a  century  ;•!  that  is,  tQl  vithio  tbe 
JaM  foity  or  fifty  years;  since  which  tione  it  has  been.al* 
ftiost  an  inirariable  ^rul^  to  exdhcto  all  ornament  whatetcr 
fr^MI  the  fronts  of  our  houses.    This  practioe  may  have  its 
advantages,  by  affording  no  projections  to  collect  tiie  dost 
«8d  dirt,  which  necessarily  arise  in  a  great  city ;   but  in 
point  of  elegance,   it  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  Jbmier 
fitod^.    If  a;ny  one' doubt  this,  let  him  compare  a  few  of 
ibo  lionses  on  the  west  side  of  Hatton  Street,  near  td  Hoi* 
bevft,  which  have  lately  been  repaired  and  stuccoed,  and 
bj  which  means  the  general  form  and  style  have  b^ntttif 
eanspseootts,  with  Gowar  Street,  va  almost  any  otiier  of  oar 
utw  buildings ;  and  the  superioritji^of  the  former,  as  to  de- 
sign, wiB  be  immediately  conspioiibaa,' by  its  reliering  the 
eye  from  that  monotonous  and  never  varying  line  aow  so 
much  in  vogue.    The  new  street,  which  I^ds  from  Blooais* 
bury  Square  to  Russell  Square,  is  an  instance  of  this  ;  the 
roofs,  and  even  the  chimnies,  are  concealed,  and  the  pa- 
rapet forms  a  line  on  each  side,  as  disgusting  to  the  eye, 
and  as  devoid  of  true  taste,  as  tbe  shorn  box  hedge  on  the 
sides  of  a  gravel  walk  in  a  Dutch  garden.    The  adoption  of 
tbe  parapet  must  however  be  allowed  to  be  a  most  valuable 
imprevement,  not  only  as  it  affords  a  convenient  mode  of 
conveying  the  rain^  water  from  tbe  roofs,  but  as  it  has  bee& 
tbe  means  of  rendering  useless,  and  of  ooui*se  of  expunging 
the  large  wooden  cornice  running  under  the  roof ;  the  fat^ 
effects  of  which  were  frequently  experienced  in  tbe  com* 
muaication  of  6re  from  one  edifice  to  another. 

Having  thus,  in  a  succinct  manner,  adbrded  to  our  rea- 
ders a  clue  by  which,  in  a  great  degree,  may  be  ascer- 
tained tlie  various  dates  of  antient  architecture;  we  proceed 
to  state  why  the  hcuisein  Hart  Street,  could  not  have  been 
any  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington ;  and  this  we 
prove  from  the  following  undoubted  authority  : 

In  a  curious  document  possessed  by  tbe  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Mercers^  called  Okpinancss  of  Sir  Whitting- 

tor's 


tONDOMi  ut 

TOH*i  CRARiTiBtt  roide  hy  his  tmotatoa  JofaiL  GnireBtn, 
Job*  Carpenter,  and  Williaa  Qtoy*,  is  this  ftoiiagci  m* 
hrting  to  ^fouodation  of  bia  colbge,  iA  the  parish  of  8t» 
Michael  Royal,  now  called  Coll^  Hill. 

*'  We  have  fonnded'alio,  after  the  wiSo  aboreiaidf  ft' 
hmue  of  almes  for  xiit  pouere  folk'  successirely  for  ent- 
more,  to  dwell  in  and  to  be  sustained  in  the  same  bouse: 
which  house  is  situated  and  edified  npon  a  certain  soyi,  that 
we  bought  therfoTC,  late  in  the  parish  of  Seinte  Mtgbel 
abovesaid ;  that  is  to  say,  bytweene  the  foresaid  church  and 
the  wall,  that  closetli  in  the  voyd, place,  behind  the  helgb 
suter  of  the  same  chnrch,  in  t\)s  south  side,  and  one  great 
teaement,  tket  was  late  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  > 
Wyhttington,  in  the  north  side.  And  it  stretcbetb  fro  the 
dwellhig.place  of  the  master  and  prestis  of  the  collegt 
dboTcseid." 

The  exact  dwelling  of  Sit  Richard  Whittington  having 
been  thus  ascertained,  we  deaist  from  giring  any  further  de> 
scription  of  the  bouse  in  Hart  Street ;  which  baring  beea 
despoiled  of  all  its  antique  ornaments,  is  now  ctmrerted  ta 
a  warehouse  for  goods. 

Again  crossing  Mark  Lane,  we  arrire  at  die  parii^i 
ehurcb  of 

ALHALLOWS  STAINING,  MARK  LANE. 


THIS  church  had  the  additional  appellative  of  St|Hwng, 
w  Stane  Church  (or  Stone  Church)  to  distingaisb  il  boa, 
•tbcr  churches  that  were  of  old  built  of  timber*, 
»  Vol.J.  p.+1.«tf/. 
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TtB  foahdation  ig  taoertain ;  though  in  early  periods  it 
bddnged  to  the  family  of  DeWaltham,  and  was  appro- 
priated by  bishop  Sudbury »  in' 1367,  to  the  abbey  of  Our 
Lady  of  Grace ;  but  !it  was  so  old  as  to  foil  down  a  short 

:tiine. after  the  fire,  about  the  year  1669,  afid  was  rebuilt 
in  1694, 

The  building  is  very  plain,  having  neither  pillar  nor  gal- 
lery ;  the  front  next  the  street  is  of  free  stone,  of  the  Tus- 
^n  order,  and  the  inside  is  wainscottcd  ^ven  feet  and  aq 
^alf  high. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  devoid  of  ornament.  The 
height  of  the  church  is  twenty -four  feet,  breadth  thirty-i 
twQ,  and  length  seventy -eight  feet  in  the  whole.  The  al« 
tijbude  of  the  tower  i.*^  about  seventy  feet ;  it  contains  (one 
of  which  is  dated  145S)  six  bells. 

The  benefactors  put  up  in  a  table  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church-  are  teir ;  the  Grocers  Company  gave  the  window,  on 
which  is  painted  the  following  inscription:  **  A.  D.  1664. 
16  R*  Car  II,  This  window  was  thus  glared,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  granted  towards  the  repairing  of  the  church,  and 
the  parsonage  house,  by  the  right  worshipful  Company  of 
Grocers,  patrons  of  this  church  and  rectory,  being  an  im- 
propriation purchased  by  the  company,  and  disposed  to  the 
scie  benefit  pf  the  church,  according  to  the  trust  atnd  ap- 
pointment of  the  memorable  Lady  Dame  Margaret  Slany. 
whose  pious  intention  and  paternal  artps  is  here  monumen- 
tally recorded."  There  were  other  ancient  benefactors ; 
particularly  Mr.  John  Castin,  Gilder  r  who  died  in  the  year 
1 244,  and  gave  one  hundred  quarters  of  charcoal  yearly  to 
the  poor  for  ever  j  also 

Mr.  John  Man,  Citizen  and  Mercer,  who  deceased  the 
third  day  of  June  1615,  &c.  gave  towards  the  repair  of  the 
pburch  100/. 

Monuments,    Those  mentioned  by  Stow,  are  as  follow : 
'  Sir  Robert  Test,*  knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Sir  John  Steward,  and  his  lady. 
Sir  Richard  Tate,  ambassador  to  king  Henry  the  VIIIA, 

i^u^'iedin  155.4, 

Mr. 


' 
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Mr  Christopher  Holt,  who  had  ioseribed  on  Ub  tomh ; 

Our  Holt  (alas)  hath  stint  his  hold, 

By  Death  call'd  hence  in  hast ; 
Whose  Christian  name  being  Christopher^ 

With  Christ  is  better  placU^ 
In  Sawton  born,  of  gentle  Rac^, 

In  London  spent  his  days ; 
A  Clerk  that  servM  in  Custom<house^ 

In  Credit  many  ways.   , 
So  that  we  loose  the  Loss 

Of  this  so  dear  a  Friend, 
Whose  Life  well  spent  while  be  was  here 

Hath  gained  a  iiitter  End. 

There  are  at  present  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Daoid 
Fogg,  jy,D.  Hughlngram>  Esq.  Monkbouse  Davison,  Esq. 
and  Walter  Ray,  Esq. 

The  living  is  a  lay-imprppriation,  though  a  rectory;  the. 
tithea  being  paid  according  to  act  of  parliament  to  the  in- 
cumbent for  his  own  use.    The  advowson  is  in  the  gift  of  ' 
tbe  Company  of  Grocers. 

The  churchwardens  books  of  this  parish  are  very  autifliit 
and  curious,  tbe  earliest  date  of  whigh  is  1492.  Tbe  de- 
ascription  of  tbe  interior  of  the  church  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  with  the  furniture,  sacred  utensils,  &c* 
affords  much  entertainment  It  appears  that  in  1494,  Roger 
Apsland  ^^  cast  the  chalice  on  the  ground.**  The  cause  of 
tfaJ3.SicriIege  is  not  recorded,  but  the  ^'  playnt  i^nst  him 
him  cost  2d.  the  arrest,  Sd.  and  the  withdrawing,  6d.  The 
organ,  in  1520,  cost  only  4/.  6s.  8^.  There  is  no  organ  at 
present. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  parish  had  their  infant  bishop,  in 
honour  of  Sc^  Nicholas ;  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  roister:  ''  1535.  The  churchwardens  paid  unto 
the  Groodman  Chese,  brOyderer,  for  making  a  new  mytter  for 
the  byshoppe  ageynst  Saiat  Kycbolas  nygbt,  25.  8rf.  *" 

"  When 

9  '<  It  was  the  ancient  practice,"  ulJ%  Mr«  Malcolm,  **  on  Palm  Sua- 
4a7f  for  the  people  to  walk  in  procession  (preceded  by  ihe  prlettt  sind 

choir). 
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,  <*  When  tke  Piiooess  Elisabetb  ca^iie  forth  from  her  con* 

finement  in  the  Tower,  she  went  into  the  church  of  All- 
hallows  Staining,  the  first  church  she  fonod  open,  to  return 
thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  prison.  As  soon  as  this 
]MOus  work  was  concluded,  an4  the  thanksgiving  finisfaed, 
the  princess  and  her  attendants  retired  to  the  King*s  Head 
in  Fenchurch  Street,  to  take  some  refire^nent;  and  here 
her  royal  highness  wfis  regaled  irttk  pork  ^nd  pease.  The 
memory  of  tins  visit  is  still  preserved  at  the  ICing^s  Head  ; 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  her  hfghpess's  birth-daj^ 
certain  people  still  meet  to  eat  pork  and  pease  in  honour  of 
the  Tisit  and  the  day.  It  must  be  observed,  howcTer^  that 
as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  from  her  confinement  is  the 
Tower,  according  t6  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Progresses,  some 
dity  in  May,  die  original  day  has  probably  been  lost  and 
forgot,  and  the  birth-day  substituted  in  its  stead.  A  print 
of  the,Pfincess  Elizabeth,  from  a  picture  by  Hans  Holbem, 
is  hung  tip  in  the  great  room  of  the  tavern ;  and  the  dish^ 
that  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  metal,  in  which  the  pork  and 
pease  were  served  up,  still  remains  affixed  to  the  dresser  in 
the  fcil<3hen  * '* 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  bells  were  rung  with  such 
viml  on  this  occasiofi,  that,  the  qaeen  presented  the  ringers 
with  (»lken  ropes. 

A  lane  forpnerly  passed  this  clmrcb  from  Mark  Lane  into 
fencbnrch  Street,  called  Craddock's  Lane.  This  avenae 
being  encumbered  by  encroachments,  was  reduced  to  being 
called  Church  Alley,  and  now  Star  Alley.  It  exhibits  a  most 
striking  portrait  of  the  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  mode  of 
antient  structure.  At  the  end  of  this  alley  is  the  King'^ 
Head  tavern  above  mentioned. 

^httr)»  witk  cQiM«crsued  palm  branches  m  thetp  han4i,  ia^maienfafa* 
tjioB  qf  the  public  enury  of  Our  Saviour  into  Jeruftaie»»  when  the  Jewt 
strewed  his  way  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree.  What  an  angel  had  to  do 
with  this  ceremony  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;'  but  it  is  certain  the  priests 
6r-A1t(ia]lows  Staining  thought  the  presence  of  one  necessary ;  andaci 
cordinglyihe  charch wardens  paid  *  for  the  hyring  of  a  payer  of  wyaget, 
and  a  creste,  for  an  angette  on  Pmdme  Sonday,  viiid*** 
•  Oemleraan's  Magarine,  March  1T9Q. 
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is  a-yery  noble,  modern  structure.  The  jjdifice  is  entireljf 
fronted  with  Portiand  stone ;  it  was  erected  in.tbe  year  11^^ 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Holdcn. 

The  whole  lower  story  is  formed  in  rustic/:  the  centre  of 
the  building  has  a  small  projection ;  and  here  is  a  lai:g^ 
arched  entrance,  with  three  windows  on  each  side^  Orey 
this  basement  the  superstructure  ba$  a  slight  ru&tic  at  tbr 
corners,  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of  the  buildii^  ; 
the  projecting  part  of  this  story  i^  ornamented  with.feuf 
Ionic  pillars  coupled,  but  with  a  large  inter-columoiati«^ 
In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  Venetian  window,  and  over  it  one 
that  is  circular.  The  spaces  between  the  pilasters  contain 
smaller  windows,  with  angular  pediments ;  over  these .  are 
others  that  are  circular ;  but  the  sides  of  the  building  ar^ 
ornamented  by  arched  windows,  surmounted  by  s<}uarQ 
ones.  The  central  part  of  the  hall  is  crowned  by  .a  pedi- 
ment, supported  by  the  pilasters  abovementioned ;  and  in 
its  plane  is  the  arms  of  the  company,  with  suitable  dccoira^ 
4i(ms,  in  relievo;  the  whole  buildipg  is  terminated  by  a 
balustrade,  crowned  by  vases. 

The  vestibule  is  divided  by  six  Tuscan  columns  into 
avenues,  with  apartments  on  the  left,  an  entrance  to  t& 
court  room  on  the  right,  and  the  stairs  of  the  dining  h^li  m 
front.  On  one  side  of  the  latter  is  the  door  to  a  court,:  in. 
which  are  handsome  apartments  for  the  clerk,  and  Othec 
officers,  as  well  as  a  good  kitchen. 

In  the  Court  Room^  at  the  north  end,  are  two  antique 
chairs,,  with  carved  work  of  the  company ^s  arms;  over 
which^  in  a  small  niche  in  the  wall,  is  a  statue  of  £d« 
ward  IV.  in  armour,  clothed  in  his  regal  robes,  and  crotvned^ 
It  is  a  very  pleasing  performance.  The  portraits  in  this 
room  are  those  of  Nicholas  Leate,  Esq.  master  in  1626-7; 
and  Mr.  John  Child,  senior  warden,  178;;.  A  large  paint, 
ing^of  Westminster  Bridge  is  over  the  chimney  piece. 

Tfae  WiTHoaAwiNG  Room  is  approached  by  a  very  hand- 
some  oval  geometrical  stair-casej   at  the  east  exx^  of  the 

hal|. 
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balL  tp  this  apartment  is  an  elegant  chiuincy  piece,  $oi 
at  the  north  enda  small  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Jeffrey,  knigbt) 
alderman.  Ironmonger,  and  lord  mayor  in  1686,  tbebeoc- 
Tolent  founder  of  the  hospital  in  Kingsland  Road. 

The  State  Room  is  very  magnificent,  with  Ionic  decc 
tetions,  a  divided  pediment,  and  a  bust;  it  is  entered 
through  large  folding  doors.  On  the  west  side  are  die 
chairs  of  the  master  and  wardens ;  behind  which,  among 
some  very  beautiful  carved  work,  die  arms  of  England  is 
Very  excellclitly  displiiyed.  A  grand  beaufet,  with  Ionic 
columns  and  pilasters,  ornaments  the  north  side,  on  which 
side  also  is  the  fire  place.  The  east  end  is  appropriated  to 
the  orchestra,  which  is  supported  by  two  pillars.  Tbe 
whole  room  over  the  windows,  is  surrounded  by  a  cornice, 
whence  a  semi-oval  cieling  rises,  with  the  company's  arms, 
satyr^s  head,  various  cornua-copia:,  palin  branches,  flowers, 
scrolls,  and  three  large  panncis,  enclosed  by  beautiful  bor- 
ders, all  richly  stuccoed.  The  centres  of  this  cieling  arc 
French  grey  ;  the  ornaments  are  white,  ^  are  the  walls ;  but 
the  carvings  are  gilt. 

The  portraits  in  thb  room  are— at  the  west  end, 

Thomas  Thorold,  Esq. 
^Mr.  Thomas  Bettok.  This  gentleman,  by  will  in 
1723-4,  made  the  company  trustees  for  the  following  ex- 
cellent purposes :  "  One-halt  of  the  interest  and  profits  of 
the  possessions  devised,  to  be  expended'  in  ransoming  Bri- 
tish subjects,  captives  in  Barbary  or  Turkey.  One  quarter 
to  be  divided  among  the  different  cliarity  schools  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  suburbs:  but  the  sum  given  not  to  exceed 
20/.  to  any  one.  The  remaining  fourth  to  be  distributeti 
among  poor  freemen.  Ironmongers,  their  widows,  or  chil- 
dren, in  sums  not  exceeding  lOs.  'per  annum.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  to  a  female  relation  for  life ;  lOl- 
per  annum  to  a  clergyraaii  of  the  church  of  England,  an4 
to  keep  his  tombstone  in  the  Kingsland  alms  house  burial 
ground  in  repair. 

Admiral. Loud  Viscount  Hood,  by  Gainsborough ;  ^ 
very  fine  picture,  presented  by  his  lordship,  .a  freenaan  of 

the  company. 
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South  side.    Mr.  RowLa^^d  Heylik,  a  good  benefactor- 

Thomas  Michell,  a  good  benefactor^  This  gentleman, 
in  1527,  devised  the  land  on  which  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Luke,  Old  Street,  &c.  to  the  eoonpatiy. 

Sir  James  Cambell,  a  good  benefactor.  Alderman 
Catnbell  gave  1000/.  to  be  "lent  to  ten  young  men,  free  of 
this  company,  at  100/.  each,  for  three  years,  3t^  per  cent, 
per  annum.  He  ordered  also  that  the  interest  of  the  abov6 
sum  should  be  given  by  the  master  and  ws^dens  to  the  she« 
TiSa  of  London  y  for  the  release  of  honest  freemen  of  Lx>n- 
don  from  confinement,  for  debts  not  exceeding  SL  each. 

Sir  William  Denham,  a  good  benefactor.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  1544,  gave  thirteen  messuages  to  the  company 
for  ever,  pait  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Barking ; 
on  condition  that  they  should  have  a  "  Dirige"  celebrated 
by  note,  ivithin  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Barking,  for 
the  soul  of  the  founder,  his  lady,  parents,  children,  and 
benefactors.  To  this  mass  the  master  and  wardens  were  to 
bring  their  best  cloth  for  the  hearse,  and  to  distribute  10/. 
sterling.  To  the  vicar  of  Alballows  Barking,  1^.  4^. ;  to 
sevfen  priests,  4s.  8rf. ;  three  clerks,  2^. ;  for  wax,  2^. ;  for 
the  bells,  i^.  Sd. ;  for  bread  and  cheese,  3^*  4(/. ;  ale,  3s.  4d. ;  * 
to  one  hundred  poor  persoiis,  3/.  Qs.  Sd.  i  to  forty-five  poor, 
30j.;  and  to  twenty- five  poor,  41^.  Sd. 

On  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  Sir  Robert 
Geffrey,  a  worthy  benefactor.  This  magistrate,  in  1703, 
bequeathed  400/.  in  trust  to  the  company,  for  which  they 
were  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  out  of  the  profits  to  sup* 
ply  a  fund  for  reading  prayers  twice  every  day,  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch;  £500  in  trust  for 
a  fund  to  supply  weekly  bread  to  the  poor  of  Landrake,  and 
St.  Spiers,  Cornwall ;  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  school- 
master, for  poor  children.  A  present  to  the  company  of 
200/.  and  two  silver  flagons,  of  30/.  e^cb.  The  residue  of 
his  estate  to  purchase  ground  for  an  alms  house,  for  so  many 
poor  people  as  the  money  arising  from  the  residuary  part  of 
his  property,  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  anrntm  each  person, 
would  extend ;  and  1 5s.  each  for  gowns.    The  company 
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to  pm^base  an  estate  for  building  tbe  alms  bouses,  sod 
paying  the  poor^  with  a  reservation  for  the  repair  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Ralph  Handson,  a  good  benefactor,  formerly  clerk 
to  the  company.  He  gave,  in  1653,  the  profits  of  five  mes- 
suages in  .the  parish  of  St.  Glare,  Hart  Street,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  70/.  per  annum ^  to  charitable  purposes: 
these  are  now  distributed  agreeably  to  his  direction,  Ths 
estate  has  been  let  to  the  East  India  Company,  from  Mi* 
chadmas  1808,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  300/.  for  the  term  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years,  rooewable  evevj 
twenty-one  years,  on  the  payment  of  500/.  at  each  re. 
iiewal. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lewin,  a  good  benefiactor.  This  gentle, 
man  by  wiUj  in  1545,  gave  his  great  messuage  and  gaidea, 
in  the  pvish  of  St.  Nicholas  Clave,  and  fourteen  bouses  in 
tlie  same  parish ;  for  which  the  company  were  to  provide 
a  priest,  &c.  who  was  to  sing  masses  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  to  preach  four  sermons  in  the  church  of  St.  NichoUs 
Clave,  yearly ;  for  this  he  was  to  have  10/.  as  a  salary,  and 
the  best  of  five  houses  in  the  church  yard,  for  his  resi* 
dence.  He  was  also  to  have  a  gown,  whenever  tbe  com* 
pany  gave  their  liveries ;  fur  which  he  vras  to  say  grace  at 
all  the  festivals  of  the  company,  who  were  to  procure,  at 
their  own  expence,  the  bread,  wine,  and  wax,  necessary 
for  the  celebration  of  two  hundred  and  eight  masses,  an- 
nually. The  remaining  four  houses,  adjoining  to  the 
priests,  were  appropriated  to  as  many  poor  men,  rent  free 
(or  others  on  Bread  Street  Hill)  with  annual  pensions  of 
6s.  Sd.  each.  Tbe  company  were  also  to  observe  an  obit  for 
him  and  others  in  St.  Nicholas  church,  which  was  to  con-- 
sist  of  <'  a  whole  Dirige  over  even,  and  mass  of  Reptiem 
on  the  morrow  by  note ;  expending  at  those  times  2/.  13^.  4d* 
in  bread,  cheese,  and  money  for  the  poor.  He  directed 
them  to  provide  one  lamp,  to  burn  before  the  Holy  and 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  as  fieur  as  40^.  per  a$mum 
would  admit  \  and  to  honour  the  same,  two  tapers  upon  the 
altar,  to  the  extent  of  SZs.Ad.  per  armum  \  and  to.  pay  SL 
per  annum  to  two  poor  scholars  at  Oxfocd  or  Cambridge. 

Mr. 
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« Mr.  T^HOMAs  HallwooD)  n  good  benefactor.  This 
member  of  the  company  gave  400/.  for  the  maintenance  of 
four  poor  scholars  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  three  years ; 
after  that  term  was  expired »  the  same  bequest  was  extended 
successively  for  ever :  40^.  per  annum  were  also  paid  to  the 
«  wardens  from  the  profits. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dane^  a  good  benefactress.  This  lady, 
in  the  year  1 579,  bequtothed  2000/.  to  the  company  for  the 
purposes  of  bestowing  10/.  to  each  of  the  three  hospitals  of 
Christ  Church,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bridewell;  10/.  to  twenty 
poor  maids  on  their  marriage ;  10/.  per  annum  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  10/.  per  annum  for  bread  and  beef  for  pri- 
soners ;  5/.  per  annum  to  Bishop's  Stortford ;  twelve  hun- 
dred bundles  of  faggots,  to  be  divided  between  twenty-four 
wards  of  London  (the  company  paying  each  ward,  in  lieu 
of  faggots,  1/.  10*.  each) ;  and  10/,  fDr  a  dinner  on  the  day 
pf  her  decease. 

In  one  of  the  windows  on  this  side,  is  a  poi:trait  in  painted 
glass  of  Sir  Christopher  Draper^  mayor  in  1567.  This  magis- 
trate gave  the  land  oh  which  the  company's'  hall,  and  two 
adjoining  houses,  are  erected, 

IRONMONGER'S  COMPANY. 

The  Ironmongers  were  incorporated  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1462 ;  is  one  of  the  twelve  principal  li- 
very companies ;  and  is  a  corporation  governed  by  a  master, 
two  wardens,  and  the  whole  livery,  which  consists  of 
eighty.four,  who  are  assistantsu 

In  the  year  1300,  complaint  was  made  of  the  Feranes,  or 
such  as  dealt  in  iron,  to  Elias  Russel,  mayor,  and  the  al- 
.  dermen,  because  the  smiths  of  the  wealds,  and  other  mer- 
chants, brought  down  irons  of  wheeb  for  cam,  to  the  city 
of  London,  which  were  much  shorter  than  antiently  they 
were  accustomed  to  have  been,  to  the  great  loss  and  scandal  of 
the  whole  trade  of  ironmongers.  An  inquisition  was  there- 
fore taken,  of  lawful  and  honest  men,  who  presented  three 
iron  rods  of  the  just  and  antient  used  length  of  ihe  stry  te^ ; 
and  also  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  gropes,    be- 
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longing  to  the  wheels  of  carts ;  which  rods  were  sealed  with 
thiB  seal  of  the  chamber  of  Guildhall,  London  ;  whereof  one 
rcQiained  in  tlie  chamber,  and  another  delivered ,  ctk  .  the 
Monday  before  the  Pacification  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  29 
Edward  I.  to  John  Dode,  and  Robert  De  Padington,  iroa- 
nioiigers  of  the  market ;  and  a  third  delivered  on  the  same 
Monday  to  John  De  Wymondham,  ironmonger,  of  the 
Bridge.  All  whicii,  from  day  to  day,  warned  all  the  iner* 
chants  bringing  these  iron  works  to  the  city  of  London,  as 
well  for  the  wealds  as  elsewhere ;  that  they  should  not 
henceforward  bring  such  irons,  unless  of  the  length  and 
breadth  aforesaid,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  said  iron  worksi 
that  should  be  found  against  the  assize  aforesaid. 

This  rcspeptable  company,  as  appears  by  their  curious 
court  books,  have  on  all  occasions  borne  a  great  part  to* 
wards  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  and  there  are 
many  instances,  where  the  exactions  have  been  oppressive- 
7he  cQurt  books  also  contain  many  particulars  respecting 
ceremonies,  processions,  &c.  and  the  ej^pences  attendant, 
that  they  are  well  worth  perusal. 

The  income  of  the  company,  in  1802,  amounted  to 
3850/.  12^.2^.:  but  to  prove  that  this  revenue  is  not  ex* 
pencjc^  in  useless  pursuits,  the  following  statement  is  suffi- 
cient  to  conclude  that  the  Ironmonger's  Company  are  not  ex- 
ceeded in  beneficence  or  pubHc  spirit. 

They  pay,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Handson,  to  the 
free  school  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  20^.  to  the  master, 
and  10^.  to  the  usher,  as  an  augmentation. 
To  the  school  of  Bishop^s  Stortfosd,  5/. 
They  keep  in  repair,  and  pay  the  pensions  of  the  various 
foundations  of  Sir  Robert  Geffery. 

They  support  another  set  of  alms  houses  in  Old  Street. 
They  pay,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Chapman,  Si. 
eaeb  to  two  poor  scholars,  studying  Divinity  in  Oxford. 

Agreeably  also,  to  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Care,  they  ex- 
pend 15/.  to  two  poor  scholars,  one  in  Cambridge,  the  other 
ia  Oxford,  to  go  by  course  for  twenty.one  years ;  the  fint 
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yeiff  to  certain  poor  parishes  in  London ;  the  nest  year  t0 
the  said  poor  scholars ;  and  the  third  year  to  the  poor  of  ths 
parish  of  Standon,  in  Essex. 

They  support  two  exhibitions  of  5/.  per  annum  each ;  th« 
colleges  to  be  appointed  by  the  company.  All  the  exhibi-^ 
tions  which  they  support  amount  to  twelve. 

Other  pensions  and  gifts  paid  by  the  company  are ;— 200/«- 
to  poor  scholars,  hospitals,  prisoners,  &c. ;,  30/.  for  ihvG% 
yearly  sermons  ;  and  300/.  to  be  lent  to  young  men. 

Eight  quarters  of  beef,  and  forty  dozen  of  bread,  sent  tQ 
eight  prisons  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark. 

A  yearly  gift  of  40/.  to  release  poor  prisoners,  for  small 
debts. — Forty  pounds  per  annum  among  the  poor  of  the 
company.—- To  widows  and  orphans  in  St.  Saviour^s  parish|» 
51.  per  aTtnum.— To  twenty  poor  widows,  or  other»  of  the 
company,  upon  the  first  quarter  day  next  af^  Christmas,  at 
the  rate  of  5^.  each,  5/.— To  the  poor  of  the  wards  of  Queen* 
hithe,  and  Castle  Baynard,  an  annual  distribution  of  25/.—* 
To  the  sub' dean  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  10/.  he  allowing  taxes. 
—Ten  pounds  yearly  to  twenty  poor  maids  at  their  mar- 
riages, at  \0s.  each. 

The  company  also  dispose  of  numerous  other  charities. 

Passing  the  north  end  of  Mincing  I^ne»  a  few  door* 
down,  is 

CLOTHWORKER*s  HALL.       . 

This  is  a  neat  brick  building,  with  fluted  columns,  crowned 
with  Corinthian  capitals  of  stone.  The  appearance  from , 
the  street  is  rather  mean ;  but  the  hall  is  a  lofty  room,  wain* 
scoted  to  the  ceiling,  which  is>  highly  adorned  with  fret* 
work.  The  screen  is  of  oak,  with  four  pilasters,  en- 
tablature and  compass  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
At  the  west  end  are  carvings,  as  large  as  life,  of  Jame^  I. 
and  Charles  L  in  their  robes ;  and  in  the  windows  are  painted 
the  arms  of  England,  the  city,  company,  and  others  be^ 
longing  to  the  maitters  and  benefactors,  - 
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THE  CLOTHWORKKR't  COMPANY 

18  one  of  the  twelve  principal  in  the  City,  and  was  incoT' 
porated,  first  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  IV.  in  1482,  by 
the  name  of  •*  The  Fraternity  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Bleiised  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  Sheermen  of  London;**  se- 
condly,  by  Qjueen  Elizabeth,  who  changed  their  first  tp- 
pellation,  to  that  of  *^  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com- 
monalty of  Freemen  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Clotb- 
workers  of  the  City  of  tx>ndoD ;  which  title  was  confirmed 
by  Charles  L 

This  company  has  a  master,  four  wardens,  thirty  assistants, 
and  a  livery ;  and  supports  the  following  charities :  A  fiee 
school  at  Sutton  Vallence,  in  Kent ;  another  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

Almshouses,  at  Sutton  Vallence,  and  Islington. 

Anniversary  sermons  and  lectures,  eighteen,  in  Tarioos 
parts  of  England. 

Exhibitions  for  poor  scholars:  nine  in  the  two  uuiyersities. 

Besides  thirty-seven  benefactors  at  difierent  periods,  at 
lOQ/.  each,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  whole  expendi- 
ture of  this  company  for  charitable  purposes  is  estimated  at 
1400/.  per  annum. 

In  Fen  Court  is  the  churchyard  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch; 
the  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire ;  and  not  having 
been  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  annexed  to  that  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Pattens,  Rood  Lane. 

On  the  west  side  of  Lime  Street  is 

PEWTERER's  HALL. 

This  hall  was  given  to  the  company  by  Mr.  William  Small* 
wood,  master,  in  the.  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
This  gentleman,  by  will,  bequeathed  also  a  garden  and  nine 
tenements  to  the  brotherhood ;  and  a  commemorative  pic- 
ture of  him  still  Iiangs  in  the  Court  Room. 

A  carving  over  the  door  represents  a  crown  over  a  red 

rose,  T.  G.  a  ship  on  a  globe,  and  the  sun  rising,  inscribes  • 

"  Si  Deuspro  nobis ,  quis  contra  nosV^   If  God  be  for  ^ 

yrho  can  be  against  us  ? 

There 
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There  ki  also  a  dial,  with  a  spider  and  fly  crawiing  on  it ; 
inscribed,  *^  Sk  FitaT  So  is  life ;  and  the  company's  anna 
under  a  small  pediment. 

This  compttfly  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent,  granted 
to  them  by  Edward  IV.  in  1474. 

In  1534,  the  wardens  of  the  Pewterer's  Company,  or 
their  deputies,  were  empowered,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
iiave  inspection  of  pewter  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  prerent  the  sale  of  base  pewter ;  and  the  importa- 
tion of  pewter  vessels  from  abroad.  As  a  further  encou* 
ragement,  all  Englishmen  are  by  that  act  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  repair  to  any  foreign  country  to  teach  the  art  or  my<» 
stery  of  Pewterers,  on  pain  of  disfranchisement :  and  for 
the  more  effectually  preventing  the  art  being  carried  abroad^ 
no  pewterer  is  to  take  the  son  of  an  alien  as  an  apprentice. 
This  corporation  has  a  master,  two  wardens,  twenty-eight 
aittistants,  and  livery. 

St.  DIONISIUS,  vulgarly  called  St.  DIONIS,  BACK- 
CHURCH,  FENCHURCH  STREET. 


THIS  church  owes  its  name  to  St.  Dionis,  Dennis,  or 

Dionysius,  an  Athenian  Areopagite,  or  judge,  who  being 

converted  on  the  preacUng  of  St,  Paul  at  Athinsi  was  bap- 
tized 
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tized  by  bim,  and  consecrated  tbe  first  bishop  of 
by  St.*  Paul.  With  respect  to  his  going  $s  a  missiofiMy  to 
Gauli  and  founding  an  episcopal  see  at  Paris,  where  be  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  cany  his  head, 
after  it  was  cut  off]  two  miles^  we  do  not  think  it  Mrortii 
while  to  hazard  any  opinion ;  refering  to  the  authorities  of 
Doctors  Cave,  Du  Pin^  and  others,  who  have  treated  the 
whole  as  a  fable ;  but  proceed  to  add,  that  this  saints  after 
a  most  resolute  and  eminent  confessiou  of  fiuth^  and  after 
having  undergone  several  severe  torments,  gave  his  last 
great  te8timoi\y,  by  laying  down  his  life  at  Athens,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  The  buildings  is  de- 
nominated Back  Church,  on  account  of  its  situation  behind 
a  row  of  houses. 

With  respect  to  its  history ,  we  have  no  other  authentic  docu* 
ment,  tlian  that  it  was  in  tbe  patronage  of  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  in  1288;  and,  that 
being  decayed,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
The  former  structure  was  demolished  by  the  fire  in  1666, 
and  the  present  church  finished  in  1674;  the  steepla  was 
erected  within  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  building  mostly  partakes  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  b 
strongly  built  of  stone  and  -  brick ; .  the  walls  within  arc 
handsomely  wainscoted  and  the  floor  paved.  Four  Composite 
pillars,  with  elegant  carved  work,  under  an  Entablature  and  cir- 
cular pediment  compose  tlie  altar.  The  organ  is  a  large,  ud- 
decorated  instrument,  in  a  recess.  The  church  is  small,  but 
well  lighted  by  arched  windows;  and  the  steeple  is  very 
lofty,  and  contains  ten  small  bells,  with  chimes.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  fiibric  *are,  length  sixty-six  feet,  breadth 
fifty^nine,  altitude  thirty*>four,  and  the  tower  and  turret 
ninety  feet. 

Aq[iong  the  benefactors  for  rebuilding  the  church,  there 
are  many  names  worthy  of  notice,  and  are  therefore  sub* 
joined : 
'  Sir  Thomas  Cullum,  baronet,  gave  the  marble  foot  paot 
and  steps  for  the  communion  table. 

Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  the  communion  table  and  rails. 

Sir  Henry  Tulse,  the  font,  steps,  and  pavement. 
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'  Sir  Robert  Geffery,  a  velvet  carpet  for  the  communioa 
table,  with  silk  and  gold  fringe,  a  common  prayer  book, 
and  pulpit  cushion  of  the  same^  the  latter  with  silk  and  gold 
tasseisp 

D^noe  Elizabeth  Clark ,  fof  her  late  husband,  Dr.  Hardy, 
dea»j  of  Rochester,  formerly  rector,  50/.  and  for  herself,  30/. 
•    Thomas  Sturges,  Esq.  the  gallery  at  the  west  end, 

Mr.  Philip  Jackson,  the  altar  piece,  and  his  wife  a  da* 
siask  table  cloth  and  napkin  for  the  communion  table. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Jackson's,  a   silver  chalice,  paten,  and 
spoon. 

Mr.  Peter  Hoet,  a  silver  bason  and  chalice  for  the  com- 
munion, and  25/. 

I)r.  Castillion,  a  bible  and  two  common  prayer  books. 

Mr.  Daniel  Rawlinson,  a  brass  branch  of  sixteen  sockets. 

Mr.  Church  gave  10/.  and  Mr.  Williams,  25/. 

Sir  Robert  Geffery,  besides  his  othor  donations,  400/.  t0 
maintain  reading  prayers  for  ever  '^  also  50/. 

There  were  buried  in  the  old  church,  according  to  Stow, 

Lady  Wich;  I^obert  Paget,  sheriflF,  1536. 

3ir  Thom^as  Oqrtis,  mayor,  1557. 

Sir  James  Harvie,  mayor,  15$1. 

Sir  Ed.  Osborne,  mayor,  1591. 

Among  the  modem  monuments  ace  those  of  Stjr  Arthur 
Ingram,  a  respectable  Spanish  merchant,  and  his  family. 

Another  to  the  memory  of  the  Rawlinson  family,  of  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  an  eminent  city  magistrate ;  and 
Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  were  distinguished  members. 

The  latter  was  an  eminent  collector  and  antiquary,  and 
died  in  1756.  His  library  afi^r  his  death  produced  1164/. 
by  a  sale  which  lasted  fifty  days.  He  was  buried  in  the  cha«\ 
pd  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  wa^ 
a  member  and  benefactor.  He  also  founded  a  Saxon  lecturc- 
ship  in  that  university. 

Other  monuments  are  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  and' 
Mrs.  Craven^  D'Oyley  Michel,  Esq.  William  Martin/ Esq. 
Thomas  Hankey,  Esq.  Edward  Tyson,  M.  D.  1708.; 
Vol.  II.    No.  42^  Z  z  On 
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On  the  north  aide  of  the  chancel  is  a  very  apacicRis  aad 
beautiful  white  and  veined  polisbed  marble  monaoieatf 
adorued  with  the  sword  and  mace,  and  cap  of  maintenance 
in  Basso  Rdievo  at  the  lower  end  of  the  monument ;  aUo 
wit^  cbenibims,  urns,  festognsi  deaths  heads»  and  between 
two  cherubims  weeping.  His  arms,  and  the  following  iDScrip- 
iion  appeisuring  within  a  curious  mantling^  carved  roimd  and 
gilt  with  gold,  in  imitation  of  fringe. 

In  the  Chancel  is  interred  the  Pody  of  Sir  Robert  Geflfery*  Kn%t# 
juid  Alderman,  sometime  since  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City  of  London, 
President  of  the  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  ;  a  most 
excellent  Magistrate,  and  of  exemplary  Charity,  Virtue  and  GoocU 
ness ;  who  departed  this  Life  the  26th  of  February  17OS9  in  th^ 
91st  year  of  his  Age* 

And  also  the  Body  of  Dame  Percllla  his  Wife,  Daughter  of  Jjile 
Cropley,.  Esq;  who  deceased  the  26th  of  October  1676,  in  the 
4Sd  year  of  her  Age. 

Over  the  monument  are  Sir  Robertas  ensigns  of  faonoar, 
helmet)  sword ,  gauntletSj  and  banners,  witli  his  armorial 
T>earings.    ,  . 

The  living  is  one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  beloDf^og  to 
Canterbury,  in  the  same  maimer  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned under  St.  Dunsian  in  the  ^asty  wd  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  cathedral  present  to  the  rectory. 

Among  the  re9tors  was  that  most  amiable  and  charitabk 
prelate  Dr.  Warner,  bis^hop  of  Rochesteri  founder  of  Brom- 
ley college. 

F£NCHURCH  Street  took  its  name  from  the  fenny  ground, 
occasioned  by  the  Lang-bourne;  and  for  this  reason  the  ward 
is  denominated  'Langhoum^  and  Famy  about.  Before  the 
fire  the  little  church  of  St.  Gabriel  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  street;  but  not  being  rebuilt,  a  portion  of  ground  in 
Fen-court  is  reserved  for  a  burial  ground;  and  thus  Fen- 
church  Street  was  made  wide  and  convenient.  Here  formeriy 
Utood  Denmark  (louse,  in  which  the  Hussian  anaba^sador  ifas 
entertained  with  great  niagnificcnce  ia  the  reign  of  qum 
Mary  I. 

Several 
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'  ^veral  laoes  and  streets  in  Fencburch  Street,  degerre  no> 
tice  fh>[n  particular  circumstances,  beudes  those  already, 
mentioned.  Cullum  Street^  was  so  called  from  a  knight  of 
that  name,  who  was  owner  of  t|ie  premises.  Phifpot  Law, 
was  formerly  the  house  aad  garden  of  the  great  Sir  Joha. 
Philpot,  the  patriotic  citizen,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  ll- 
Ingrain  Court  now  covers  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Ingram, 
whose  monument  is  in  the  church.  Rood  Lane,  was  pecu- 
liarly the  residence  of  emioetit  citizens,  and  so  at  present  arc 
many  of  the  streets  and  lanes  in  this  neighbourhood. 

SAINT  BENEDICT,  or  SAINT  BENNET, 
,  GRACECHURCH  STREET. 


THIS  saint  was  born  in  the  province  of  (Jmbria,(H)e  ofdia 
Italian  States,  in  480,  and  was  patriarch  of  an  order  of 
monks  called  from  bim  Benedictines,  or  Black-fhars,  fron 
the  colour  of  their  habit ;  of  which  order  were  all  the  Euglish 
cathedrals,  except  Carlisle.  From  the  Benedictines  hare 
sprung  many  lesser  orders,  who  took  the  rules  cf  the  firtC 
founder.  Saint  Benedict  lived  in  retirement  at  this  moiuutcry 
of  Cassino,  which  he  had  founded,  till  A.  D.  543,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty- two. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  church  was  first  built ;  but  Stow 

•aysj  ■*  It  was  repaired  ajid  beautified  in  tbs  y«ar  1690,  and 
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had  a  new  clock  dyal  and  chymes  added,  A^mo  16SS.*'  Is 
the  year  1666  it  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  London^  and 
again  re-edifyed  in  the  year  1685. 
^  The  roof  is  arched  and  adorned  with  fret-work. 
'  It  is  v^ry  well  wainscotted  round,  and  handsomely  pewei; 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  neat  little  gallery. 

The  altar  piece  is  spacious,  consisting  of  fout  fine  ccJutbbi 
with  the  entablement  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Between  tie 
cblutnns  are  the  eflfigies  of  Moses  auct  Aaron  ;  and  the  wbde 
of  the  altar  is  enriched  with  fruit,  kaves,  festoons,  &c.  aS 
richly  carred. 

Over  ibis  carved  work,  is  a  large  piece  of  arcbltectore, 
painted  in  perspective,  representing  the  arofaed  roof  and  pi- 
lasters of  a  building,  which  appear  from  under  a  purple rd- 
vet  festoon  curtain,  elevated  by  two  cherubims;  the  altar » 
inclosed  with  rail  and  banister,  and  the  tloor  is  paved  «nA 
black  and  white  marble.     . 

Here  is  also  a  curious  font  adorned  with  cherubims,  &c. 
and  the  cover  is  fine  carved  work,  round  which  are  tboe 
words:-— '^  Suffer  the  httle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God«^* 

The  length  of  the  church  within  is  about  sixty  feet,  breidtfc 
thirty,  and  height  about  thirty-two.  It  is  built  mostly  of 
stone,  as  is  also  the  tower  or  steeple,  whose  altitude  is  abo«t 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet.  In  the  west  gallery  is  > 
small  organ. 

It  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  ^ 
Paul's  Cathedral.     The  vestries  are  select. 

To  this  parish  is  united  that  of  St.  Leonard  Eastcheap. 

The  street  in  which  this  church  is  situated,  was  forincriy» 
according  to  Stow,  a  grass  market;  from  what  follows,  ho^' 
ever,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  market  for  other  commo^J^^^* 

The  customs  of  Gracechurch  Street  market,  in  the  r&P 

of  Edward  III.  were,  that:  '**  Every  foreign  cart  laden  wi* 

corn  or  malt  to  Gersechtrchey  to  be  sold,  was  to  paj  ^ 

halfpenily.     Evevy  foreign  cart  of  corn  and  cheese  togethtff 

if  the  cheese  be  more  worth  than  the  com,  two-pence;  *^ 

if  thie  corti  be  more  worth  titan  the  cheese^  it  was  to  ^1  ^ 
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half()enity. .  Q{  tvro  horses  laden  widi  corn  or  tnalt,  the  bai- 
lii^  bad  one  farthing.  The  cart  of  the  franohise  of  the  Tem^ 
pie,  and  of  St.  Martinis  le  Grand ,  paid  one  farthing ;  die 
cart  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  paid  nothing 
for  their  proper  goods :  and  if  the  com  were  brought  by 
merchants  to  sell  ag;^in,  the  load  paid  one  halfpenny."^ 

In  Gracechurch  Street,  towards  Cornhill,  are  the  Cross 
Keys  and  Spread  Eagle  Inns.  The  first  is  probably  derived 
from  the  cross  and  keys,  which  were  usually  carved  in  the 
fronts  of  churches,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  Ciampinl 
De  Sacris  jEdifieiis. 

The  residences  of  the  nobility  and  other  principal  persons 
were  formerly  distinguished  by  the  names  of  hotel  or  tnn^ 
The  magnificent  house  of  Sir  John  Poultqey  was  called 
Poultney's  Inn :  It  was  also  the  inn  of  John  Holland,  duke 
of  Exeter.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick  had  also  his  inn,  by 
Newgate  Street.  The  antient  monasteries  had  their  hastilO' 
ritis,  whose  business  it  was  to  entertain  guests,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  firing,  napkins,  and  other  necessaries  during 
their  stay. 

Proceeding  to  the  cross  streets,  where  was  formerly  the 
antient  standard,  we^  remark  that,  upon  digging  the  foun- 
dations, after  the  fire  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  1765,  the 
arches  .of  a  sacred  fabric  of  remote  date  were*  discovered. 

Hence  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  concludes  the  First  Rout. 


SECOND  ROUT. 

From  the  Rojfol  Exchange  to  Aldgate^  Whitechapel  Barsj 
Dukes  Place,  Houndsdttchy  Bishopsgate  Street,  to  Norton 
Falgate,  Wormwood  Street,  to  Broad  Street,  Threadneedle 
Street,  to  the  Boi/al  Exchange ;  including  part  of  Aldgate^ 
Bishopsgate,  and  Broad  Street  Wards. 

IN  the  first  rout  we  have  described  all  that  is  worthy  of 
notice  through  Cornhill  to  the  end  of  Leadenhall  Street ; 
the  first  object,  therefore,  which  claims  our  primary  atten- 

tion,  is  the  entry  from  Aldgate  tq  Duke's  PLAC£f 

Here, 
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Here,  as  we  hare  before  stated,*  was  the  if^riory  of  ibs 
Holy  Trinity,  or  Christ  Church ;  fouhded  in  1 108,  by  Maud, 
queen  to  Henry  I.  the  prior  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
tfaedonationof  Knightenguild  or  Portsoten,  was  always  an 
aUerman,  and  appointed  his  deputy  to  transact  temporal 
concerns.  Having  already  said  much  upon  its  Iiistory,  we 
liaveonly  to  add,  that  it  was  esteemed  the  richest  priory  in 
England,  and  probably,  for  that  reason,  was  the  first  to  be 
<Kssolved.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor,  who  made  it  his  residence,  and 
died  here  in  1554. 

,  Sir  Hiomas  offered  the  great  church  of  the  priory,  with 
a  ring  of  nine  bells  to  the  parishioners  of  *St.  Catherine  Ci^e, 
in  exchange  for  their  parish  church  of  iesser  dimensions,  as 
be  wished  to  have  pulled  it  down  and  built  towards  the  street. 
They,  however,  fearing  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  de- 
clined the  proposal.  The  priory  church  and  steeple  were 
then  offered  to  whoever  would  take  it  down  and  clear  away 
the  materials;  but  no  one  was  induced  to  accept  the  offer.. 
Upon  which  Sir  Thomas  was  obliged  to  be  at  more  expence 
in  taking  down  the  fabric,  than  cbuld  be  made  of  the  stones, 
timber,  lead,  iron,  &c.  for  the  if orkmen,  having  commenced 
their  delapidation  at  the  top,  without  any  method,  loosed 
the  stones  and  hurled  them  down,  so  that  they  were  broken 
and  of  course  sold  under  their  value  ;  any  one  might  have  a 
cart-Ioad  of  hard  stone  brought  to  his  own  door  for  6dE.  or  7rf. 
with  the  carriage.  Tiie  bells  were  disposed  of  to  the  parishes 
of  Stepney,  and  St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street;  the  first  pur- 
chased  four  of  the  largest,  Mhich  form  pait  of  the  present 
peal ;  the  latter  purchased  the  remainder. 

After  Sir  Thomas's  decease,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  came 
ijito  possession,  by  marrying  his  daughter. 

Upon  this  nobleman's  attainder  and  execution,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  interference  in  the  business  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  his  possessions  having  been  forftuted  to  the  crown,  this 
precinct,  from  the  lagt  possessor  denominated  Duke's  Place, 
continued  in  that  tenuris  till  the  reign  of  James  !•  when  a 
misunderstanding  having  arisen  with  tlife  parishioners  of  St, 

♦  Vol.  !•  page  60, 
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Catheriite  Crect  ao4  the  inhabitsnts  of  Duke^s  Place,  the  lat- 
ter solicited  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  obtain  the  king'* 
licence  for  building  a  church  of  tjjeir  own.  To  thia  the  king 
assented,  and  under  his  broad  seal  vparranted  them  in  pro- 
ceeding wi^  the  structure,  which  was  consecrated  in  1633, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Edwaid  Barkham;  the  manor  of 
Duke's  Place  having  l>een  preyiously  vested  in  the  mayor, 
f  oiDDioaalty,  and  citizens  of  London-  . 

ST.  JAMES,  DUKFs  PI.ACE. 


THIS  &bric  is  plain  and  unadorned,  being  constmcted 
with  brick.  The  tower  is  of  the  same  materials,  and  em- 
battled, on  wbieh  is  built  a  turret  The  body  b  enlightened 
by  four  arched  windows,  and  the  pillars  which  support  the 
roof  are  Tuscan.  On  the  north  window  is  piunted  the  arrot 
(^  the  city,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham :  Ad  i^ription 
was  affixed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaooel  in  honour  of  the 
above  magistrate : 

VERSES 
comecraled  to  the  eternizing  the  memory  of  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Edward  Barkham,  Lord  Mayor  ef  Lgi^W;  Uie  leligioui  Mr. 
George  Whilmore  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Rayoton,  SheriQs  and  Alder- 
men of  the  honour^e  Senate  and  City,  for  Ihcir  piuii  re-ediTying 
theltuig  decayed  rutm  of  Trinity  Cbriit  Church  in  Duke'i  Place. 
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As  Darid  would  bis  Eyes  no  rest  albrd» 
Till  he  had  found  a  Place  out  to  the  Lord 
To  build  a  Temple;  so  this  Man  of  Worth* 
The  Mirrour  which  these  latter  days  bring  fbrtk, 
Barkhatn  the  Worthy,  whose  Immortal  Name 
Marble's  too  weak  to  hold;  for  his  Works  Faine,^ 
He  never  ceas'd  en  Industry  and  Care 
From  Ruine  to  redeem  this  House  of  Prayer  | 
Following  in  this  the  Hply  Patriarchs  ways. 
That  ready  were  an  Altar  still  to  raise 
When  they  received  a  Blessing ;  so  this  Lord 
Scarce  warm  in  Honour's  Seat,  did  first  accord 
To  this  most  pious  Work,  by  which  is  shewn 
God's  Blessing  and  bis  Thanks  met  both  in  one* 
T^  Charge  the  Honourable  City  bears. 
Whose  Bounty  in  full  Nobleness  appeilrs    . 
To  A^ts  of  bless'd  Condititm,  in  such  wise 
That  all  things  better'd  by  their  ruins  rise. 
Two  Noble  Faithful  Supervisors  then. 
Among  a  Senate  of  Religious  Men, 
Selected  were,  to  whom  the  Care  they  gave. 
The  QeneroDs  Hamersly,  Cambel  the  Gravet 
Each  being  a  Master  piece  of  Zeal  and  Care 
Tow'rd  God's  own  Temple,  fit  for  Truth's  Afiair. 
Now  at  the  blessed  Foundress- 1  arrive, 
Matilda,  whom  Henry  the  first  did  wive. 
The  Christ'ndom  she  gave,  held  the  same 
Till  James  our  Sovereign  gave  it  his  own  Name. 
And  since  I  touch  Antiquity  so  near. 
Observe  what  Notes  remarkable  appear  i 
An  Alderman  of  London  was  at  first 
Tbe  Prior  of  this  Church  ;  falling  to  th'  worst, 
'TIS  now  raised  by  th'  Encouragement  and  Car^ 
Of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  which  is  rare 
And  worth  observing;  then  as  I  began 
I  end  best  with  the  Honour  of  that  Man 
This  City's  first  Lord  Mayor  lyes  bury'd  here, 

Fitz-Alwin  of  the  Drapers  Company; 
And  the  Lord  May'r,  whose  Fame  now  shines  so  clmff 

Barkham,  is  of  Uie  same  Fraternity. 
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^he church  isdedicated  to  the  memory  of  king  James h 
^nd  its  dimensions  are,  length  sixty-five  feet,  breadth  forty*- 
two,  altitude  tweiity-sev^n,  tfnd  the  tower  seventy  feet. 
The  living  is  a  curacy  of  no  great  value,  in  the  presenta^ 
tion  of  the  lord  mayor  s^nd  corporation.  The  perquisites 
were  formerly  considerable ;  but  from  this  being  a  principal 
quarter  for  the  residence  of  thps^  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
surplice  fees  have  considerably  diminished. 

The  history  of  this  antient  chosen  people  of  God,  as  fer 
as  concerns  their  introduetipn  and  progress  in  England,  form^ 
no  small  part  of  our  eonsidcration.  -  ■-* 

It  -appears  from  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Spehnan,  tha*  they 
were  recognized  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  £dwai4 
the  Confessor^  in  one  of  whose  laws  it  is  declared,  that  **  the 
Jews,  and  all  theirs,  belong  to  the  king.^^  They  had  been 
settled  in. various  parts  of  this  countr}'' for  a  considerable 
time  previously ;  for  in  A.  D.  740,  Ecgbriht,  archbishop 
t>f  York,  fbrbad  **  any  Christian  to  be  present  at  the  Jewish 
feasts."  .         * 

The  Unprincipled  tyrttiik,  William  ftufus,  is  inion^  th^ 
first  recorded  to  have  patronized  bbei^  people ;  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  proceed  from  any  motive  of  toleratioo.  Wil- 
liam, though  a  Christian  by  profession,  was  an*iufidel  in 
hb  practice ;  he  kept  all  the  ccclesiasticial  benefices  in  his 
t>wn  hands  as  they  were  vacated,  and  received  the  profttSi 
until  he  could  dispose  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such 
aman>  who  could  so  scandalously  sport  with  his  own.  l^i-r 
gion,  would  not  make  any  conscienoe  concerning  any  othef 
where  his  interest  was  concerned;  consequently  when  the 
Jews,  by  means  6f  considerable  presents,  gained  his  consent 
to  permit  religious  controversies  with  his  bishops,  he  swor^ 
**  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke^  that  if  the  Jews  gained  the  vie-: 
tory,  he  would  be  a  convert  to  their  faith  !^*  This  meeting 
was  held  in  London,  auci  was^  ultimately  declared  to  be  in 
favour  bf  the  Christians.  Stow,  iii  his  chlronicles^  afteir  bar-* 
ifig  mentioned  this  wickedness  of  the  king,  adds,  that  it  was 
followed  with  such  dreadful  claps  of  thuntler,  and  so  Vioi 
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le&t  'hn  iMTthquake,  as  was  scuteely  triar  felt  in  E^jfaad 
tefore.  * 

Under  such-tf  reign  the  Jews  became  wealthy,  and  tlicff 
ingress  into  the  country  iVas  numerous.  In  tiie  city  of  Ox- 
Tbrd  done,  they  had  purchased  so  many  houses,  dwt  the 


*  HolUngshea<d  mentiont  a  tingular  tnitance  of  William's  merceucy 
irreligion.  ^*  The  king  being  at  Rhoao/'  tays  he,  '*  on  a  time  there 
came  to  him  divert  Jews^  who  inhabited  that  city,  complaining  that  <E- 
vers  of  that  nation  had  renounced  their  Jewish  religion^  and  wercbe' 
Cbnie  Chrxttiant ;  wherefore  they  besought  him^  that  for  sr  Certain 


of  money,  which  they  offered  to  give,  it  might  i^ate  him  to 
^em  (0  abjure  Christianity,  tAd  turn  to  the  Jewish  law  again.  He 
boBtent  to  satisfy  their  desires ;  and  so  receiving  their  money,  called 
them  before  him  ;  and  what  with  threats,  and  putting  them  otherwiie  a 
fear,  he  compelled  divers  of  them  to  forsake  t^hrist,  and  to' turn  to  their 
old  errors.  Hereupon  the  father  of  one  Stephen,  a  Jew  converted  n 
the  Christian  faith,  being  sore  troubled  for  that  hit  son  Wasr  tmmcd  s 
Christian,  (and  hearing  what  the  king  had  done  in  Uke  miatfers,)  pve- 
sented  Unto  iitm  sixty  marks  of  silver,  conditionally  that  he  would  ealbfce 
his  son  to  return  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Whereupon  the  young  nam 
was  brought  before  the  king,  unto  whom  the  king  said  **  Sirrah  I  thy 
father  here  complaineth  that,  without  his  licence,^ thou  lirt  becomes 
Christian :  If  this  be  true,  t  obmofand  thee  to  return  again  to  the  vHi- 
gion  of  thy Hatton,  wiifhout  any  more  ado/'  To  whom  Ihe  jroimg  tsA 
answered,  **  Tour  grace  (as  I  guess)  doik  hid  jest.  Wherewith  the  ki^ 
being  moved*  said  '<  What  f  thou  dunghill  knave^  should  I  jesi  -vith 
thfe  >  Get  thee  hence  quickly,  and  fulfil  my  commandment,  or,  by 
St.  Luke's  face,  I  will  cause  thine  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  of  tliine  head.*" 
^he  young  man,  nothing  abashed  thereat,  with  a  Constlmt  voice  aaisweird, 
'*  Tfuly  I  Will  no^  do  it,  but  know  for  certain,  that  if  you  were  a  gisoi 
Christian,  you  would  n^ver  have  uttered  any  such  words ;  fbr  it  is  the 
part  of  a  Christian  to  reduce  them  again  to  Christ  which  are'depaittd 
Irom  him„  and  not  to  separate  them  from  him  which  are  joined  to  lum 
in  fsdth."  The  king  herewith  confounded,  commanded  the  Jew  to  gee 
him  out  of  his  tight :  But  the  father  perceiving  that  the  king  could  not 
persuade  his  son  to  forsake  the  Christian'  fshh,  required  to  have  his 
IBoney  again.  To  whom  the  king  said  hs'had  4one  so*  feiitkth  M  \t»1kU 
t>foitoiied  to  «lo ;  that  was  to  persuade  him  so  far  as  he  might, 
firhen  he' would  have  bad  the  king  dealt  further  ijfi  the  nwtttr^ 
10  stop  his  mouth,  tendered  back  to  him  the  half  of  his  mon|jr» 
|he  other  i^mselfl  AU  which  encreased  the  iQspicioa  mn,lM^j 
Jdclity."    a«>«/5^,  Vol.  III.  p.  S7.         •  '      ^ 
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ittrta  were  ohfig^d  t6  boxiaie  their  tftnaitfl'  Time  p«bK# 
I»€i^e]fl9  or  places  set  apsrt  for  lemming,  were  Bamfxi  fi^oia 
theur  Jewish  pdpoprietors,  Lomhanl  HUtt^  MoaesHaU^  aod 
Jncob  Hall;  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin^  St.  £dwai^^  and 
6t«  Aldate,  were  denominated  the  New  and  Old  Jewfy ;  tibi 
rabbles  kept  public  schools  to'  instil  thek*  hinging,  and*  this 
Christian  seat  of  learning  was  supersBded  by  the  nsandatiea  (if 
the  rabbinical  semiinaries. 

Such  inconsistent  innovatknis,  under  a  fhbof^desa  mod 
mercenary  king,  iaduoed  ill-tinied  amoganoe  in  die  p^niont 
vAq  were  iiiivoured,  as  t:faey  supposed,  by  his  pnpriiidplod 
Mttention,  they  ^ww  insolent  and  assuming ;  and  there  is  aa 
instance  pienlxoned  by  Philip,  prior  of  St.  9*rideawide)  m 
Oxford ;  ivbere,  mentioning  the  miracles  of  the  saint  wboaa 
life  he  is  wruing,  he  adds,  ^*  That  a  oertnin  young  ie# 
of  Oxford,  called  Sum  Crescat,  the  son  of  Mdssqr,  of 
Wallingford,  was  so  impudent  at  to  laugh  at  her  irtttams^ 
and  tell  them  that  he  could  cure  their  infirmities  as  WcH 
as  the  saint  hersdf.  St.  Frideswide,  no  Icmger'aUe  tm 
snBer  his  insofenoe,  so  opemted  upon  him^  Aat  be  suddcol^ 
ran  distmoted  into  his  fether's  kitchen  and  hanged  himself  & 
Us  own  girdle.*^  '^  Upon  which,'^  continues  tiie  tegMd 
writer,  *^  he  was,  according  ^o  n^^sni,  conveyed  «a  LosidMi 
in  a  cart,  aH  the  dogs  in  the  city  fdlofving  liis  dmecsied 
corps,  and  yelping  in  a  most  frightful  manner  i^.^^ 

Taking  the  above  atory,  with  all  its  excepboas,  k 
plainly  discovers  that  the  imprudence- 4md  tho  ill  nse  ikat 
they  made  of  the  indulgence  which  they  recehred,  i>rpugfit 
on  diem  die  indignation  of  the  whole  uufis'  of  ^Gbglist»^sllC 
jeats,  and  ultin^ately  provoked  die  *  horrid  abd  iiUpions  att& 
fmngs  wiiicfa  they  aftepwards  unjusdy^  uadermntz  vferjiiiai 
could  be  thought  0^  those  persons,  ;wboy  fof  It  pnoai  iiirid  >dia 
ecclesiastical  living,  which  William  bad  seized*  t 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  their  fyiiivil^^es  msDe  cmK 
tf£M^:  they  bad  only  one  public  burial  pbtce  in  tjka  i^pg^ 
ik0\.ikau  wm  a  large  spot  «f  ground  without  the  itnalls^ 
lmi^9  It  4^<fWskof  Bt«Oilcii^  Cripplegate,  ^)ed,^ 
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mntleiit  deeds,  7%^  Jem  Garden ;  wUch,  apion  tkeir  ku' 
nishment  in  future  times,  was  covered  hy  tenemcntSy  aal| 
denominated  Jewin  Street :  to  this  place  alone  they  wert^ 
compelled  to  cany  their  dead  from,  every  part  of  tb 
kin^om. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  no  mention  is.  made  of  ti» 
Jews  dther  in  records  or  cbronicles. 

The  dr^ful  impression  which  the  inconsiderate  coodoet 
of  this  misled  people,  Jiad  made  on  the  English,  aided  bj 
kingly  peculation  on  one  side,  and  ecclesiastical  anogioa 
and  selfish  principles  on  the  other,  opened  a  scene  of  per* 
"Secution  against  them.  A  most  barbarous  oruci&xioa  m 
aaid  to  have  been  committed  on  a  boy  at  Norwich,  in  llSi 
JThis  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  popular  cry  against  tki 
JeArs.  Some  enthusiasts  might  have  been  guilty  of  eQor« 
mities ;  but  that  they  should  be  so  lost  to  humanity)  v  ts 
commit  crimes  repugnant  to  its  dictates,  requires  a  vast  de- 
gree of  authenticity  before  it  .can  claim  due  credit;  dkns 
especially  when  it  is  added  by  a  monkish  writer,  that  the 
barbarity  was  committed  ^^  in  contempt  of  Christ  soditis 
PSaasion^ ;''  and  it  is.a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Jews 
were  never  accused  of  these  crucifixions  but  when  the  reign* 
ing  monarch  was  manifestly  in  want  of  money. 
.  •  Notwitltttanding  these  supposed  enormities,-  Henry  K. 
granted  that  the  Jews  should  have  burial  places  on  theout? 
lide  of  every  city ;  this  indulgence,  says  Gervase  of  Can* 
tobinry,  was  so  far. from  having  any  good  efiect  upon 
them,  that  they  crucified  another  boy  at  St.  Edaiund's 
BiMpyi  wbere  be  wil3  buried  with  great  solemnity,  and  Us 
hmes  eawtinued  to  work  miracles  for  maanjf  years,  A  rs- 
tioiial  Gonduflioa' JS' famished  by  the  monk  himself,  be- 
ttdes  tfaeidKXfe  enormity >  .for  the  Jewish  persecution  iu  this 
reign ;  **  twelve  years,  he  adds,  before  this  accident,  the 
king,  wanting  money y .  hani^ed  the  weaitbiest  Jews  out  of 
Englandy  ^nd  fined  those  whom  he  sui&ped  to  remain  in  tba 
aum  of  sis  thousand  marbs^'-  We  must  not  thereforersup- 
mse  that  such  a  piece  pf  iniqvity  as .  this,  couki  pass  MO* 
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eensufed.  ^  Henry  faadbftnisbed  the  Jews,  because  he  wanted 
money :  of  course,  he  would  not  miss  such  an  opportu* 
oity,  whc^n  an  accosatiou  of  this  kidd  was  brought  for- 
ward, rither  to  fine  or  banish  the  Jews,  who  had  crucified 
a  child! 

That  they  deserved  correction  in  those  days  is  certam : 
one  Josces,  a  Jew  of  Glocester,  notwithstanding  Henry^a 
prohibition,  had  furnished  money  to  his  enemies  in  Irehmd; 
and  Sancto,  a  Jew  of  St  Edmund's  Bury,  had  been  so 
daring  as  to  take  in  pledge,  certain  vessels  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  altar ;  others  were  gprown  so  presumptuous  at 
even  to  scoff  at  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  ^. 

But  Henry  very  soon  found  out  a  methbd  to  punish  these 
scoffers  in  the  plenitude  of  their  pride ;  for  haviiig  made  an 
agreement  with  the  king  of  France,  to  make  a  voyage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  he  called  a  parliament  at'  Northampton,  in  or- 
der to  raise  the  ways  and  means.  The  Christians  were  taxed 
at  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Jews  at' sixty  thou- 
sand. Considering  the  amazing  disparity,  the  exorbitance 
of  the  sum  inust  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  highest 
barbarity ;  and  would  induce  pity  for  their  excess  of  pu- 
nishment, rather  than  reproach  at  their  mental  feelings.    A 

•  A  certain  Jew  having  the  honour  to  travel  towards  Shrcwibury,  in 
company  with  ^chard  P^cA/,  archdeacon  of  Maifias,  in  Cheihire,  an^ 
a  reverend  dean,  whose  name  was  DevilUs  amount  other  dtsooaraef 
which  they  condescended  to  entertain  him  with,  the  archdeacon  tolA 
him,  that  his  jurisdiction  was  so  large  as  to  reach  from  a  place  called 
JUSirettj  till  they  eame  to  Malpas,  and  took  in  a  very  wide  space  of 
country.  To  which  the  infidel,  more  witty  than  wise,  immediately  re- 
plied, *'  Say  you  so,  Sir^  God  grant  me  then  a  good  deliverance !  for  ic 
seems,  I  am  riding  in  a  country,  where  Sin  (Pech^)  is  the  archdeaoont 
and  the  Devil  himself  the  dean ;  where  the  entrance  into  the  arch- 
deaconry is /// Syr^^,  and  the  going  from  it  .BA/&//j(Mal-pas)!"  Thia 
is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  insdence  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  very 
offensive  to  the  common  people,  when  two  reverend  dignitaries  of  the 
church  could  not  escape  raillery*  The  story  is  related  by  Giraldua 
CambrensiSf  and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  just  of  his  time  ; 
therefore  his  assertions  are  well  wonhy  of  credit.  We  cannot  however 
avoid  adding  a  belief  that  this  facetious  Jew,  at  K  ast,  could  not  be  aa 
aqJompUce  i|i  the  beA>re  mentioned  tin^icai  erucifixions. 
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dislike  arose  tetw«en  Ae  two  oionafidMS  the  intended  On* 
sade  was  reliiiquibhed,  and  consequently  the  ttooejr  le 
n^er  levied^  The  Jews  were  soon  afiber  gratified  by  tbe 
4eatb  of  Henry  U.  in  tbe  hope  thattheir  miaeriet  woaklcoi 
with  him :  but  they  were  lamentably  disappointed. 

IKs  snccessor^  Richard  I.  being  to  be  crowned  at  West* 
BikiBter)  die  Jews,  wSKng  to  pay  their  court  in  the  bol 
mattn^  possible^  flodced  from  ail  quarters  ili  tbeir  best  ip- 
parol,  and  with  rich  presents  to  the  new  soveieign.  lb 
courtiersi  as  well  as  the  populace,  conetstving  that  tbe  Jen 
were  sorcerers,  and  might  possibly  bewiif>h  the  king,  shoW 
they  be  permitted  t6  attend  at  the  coronatioB ;  ordeis  wen 
fliet^ore  wued^  forbidding  any  Jew,  under  the  seveiest 
penalties,  to  come  near  the  palace ;  but  several,  wbo  W 
travelled  a  great  distance,  unwilling  to  lose  their  labew  vi 
expence,  persuaded  themsdves,  that  being  strangers,  tbsf 
ibould  pass  unnoticed  in  London,  wd  ventured,  in  de* 
iknce  of  the  problamation,  to  appear  in  tbe  Abbey,  whete, 
being  recognized,  they  were  instantly  assaulted  and  (bag' 
ged,  half  dead,  out  of  the  church. 

T^  tamour  of  this  proceeding  having  reached  ibe  CSiff 
&e  populace,  imagining  they  ^KHikl  gratify  their  iDOiisnki 
immediately  broke  open  the  houses  of  the  persecuted,  aod 
murdered  every  Jew  they  could  meet ;  and  tiiey  were  not 
popfiaed  in  they;  rage  to  the  afflicted  persons  tliey  bsdi^ 
isolated,  but  destroyed  their  habitations  with  fire. 

The  more  aage  citiEcns  had  endeavoured  in  vain  Ho  repi 
thi$  outrage  \  1>ut  ^ding  their  efforts  useless,  they  ^ 
patched  messengers,  desiring  assistance  from  the  king. 
Upon  the  recital  of  the  horrid  news,  Richard  immediately  <b* 
patohed  Glanville,  his  chief  justice^  with  several  of  thecbief 
fiQbility,4o  suppress  tbe  riot ;  they,  however,Wiere  nnsacoos* 
ilJt,  and  ^he  insurgents  trontitnsed  their  omider  aod  spoi^ 
tion  till  next  morning,  fiy  this  time  better  tneasures  hafrfBg 
been  concerted,  the  king  caused  such  effectual  enquiry  t^ 
be, made  after  the  ringleaders,  that  several  of  them  wc^ 
iqpprobended  and  brought  to  jus^ce.    Two  were  haog^  ^ 
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^plttoSeriag  a  Christi«9,  under  prefeoQce.  tbat  be  ira$  a  Jew  ; 
miAi  one  fior  barning  a  J^w'sbou^  whicbihad  fired  Ihat  of  a 
^brisfcuuB  icyoiQiag. 

Bul'tbottgib  tbote  wtri^Q»  agauut  tfae  Jews  were  Uiu3  hap- 
pily ^uppcewed,  in  and  about  Ltxidoa ;  the  report  of  tins 
.riches  torn  froA  ibett,  »so  operated  i^poa  .the  g^erality  qf 
^fthe  lower  daases-of  people  m  other  pkoesi  that  had  not  ^ 
peculiar  Provitl^iee  operated  in  their  fKYOUtj  their  extes- 
mtnation  must  have  been  inevitable* 

At  York,  in  particular,  a  tragedy  waa  acted  at  which 
liuman  nature  shudders.  The  rabble  attacked  the  uufortu- 
iHale  Jews  who  had  retired,  under  the  .protection  of  thb  go- 
vernor, to  the  castle  for  safety.  Headed  by  tbectergj,' 
**who  thought  they  were  doiog  God  service  by  the  extermi- 
-natjon  of  his  creatures,  they  attacked  the  castle  on  all 
sides,  and  held  it  in  si^e  for  several  days.  A  canon  r^ 
gufaur  of  the  Prapmonstratinsiau  order,  was  so  zealous  in  the 
cause,  that  he  would  often  stand  by  them  in  his-surplic«Sy 
and  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice^  ^^  Destroy  the.enemies  of 
Christ !  Destroy  the  enemies  of  Christ !''  and  before  he  went 
out  in  Use  morning  to  assist  in  battering  the  waU$,  he  ivould 
iM(-«*  camccraied  host !  But  his  eagerness  was  his  destruc^ 
tioti.  Approaching  too  near  the  wall  tbat  was  well  de- 
fended, a  large  stone  from  the  battlements  crushed  him  to 
^death. 

In  such  a  dreadful  dilemma,  the  besieged  Jews  called  a 
.eouncil,  and  having,  in  despair,  consumed  every  article  of 
value  wbioh  beboged  to  them  by  fire,  and  buried  the  re* 
matnder  in  the  earth,  to  disappoint  the .  avaritious  banditti 
of  their 'plunder,  they,  set  fire  to  the  fortress  in  several 
^places ;  and  the  men,  after  cuttii^  the  throats  of  th^r  wives 
^aad  children,  nttrdered  tliemselves.  Their  adviser  to  this 
4esperat9  act,  a  foceign  rabbi,  out  of  respect  to  JocettMs,  a 
penoaof  distinctioB  among  that  people,  first  slow  him  ;  the 
jabbi  being  thel  last ^f /devoted  victim  in  this  horrid  tra* 
gedy*.  It.is.said.ihat.no  ietss . ihan  .fifteen . buadred  pe-* 
adhed  in  »his  imigwrablc  Maimer  t* 
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UpOQ-Richard^s  return  from  the  Cnuadetf,  he  todk  lli 
Jews  under  his  protection ;  but,  in  order  to  know  irim 
were  the  particulai^  monies,  goods,  debts,  real  and  p» 
sonal,  and  estates  belonging  to  every  Jew  in  the  nadoot 
and  that  he  might  more  effectually  fleece  them,  as  his  ne" 
ces^ities  or  caprice  suggested,  he  commanded  that  all  A 
fects  belonging  to  that  people  should  be  roistered ;  tint 
concealment  should  be  the  forfeiture  of  body  and  the  whole 
estate ;  that  all  contracts  should  be  made  in  the  presence  (/ 
two  assigned  lawyers,  who  were  Jews,  two  that  woe 
Chrisjtians,  and  two  public  notaries.  Every  Jew  was  ti 
take  an  oath,  upon  his  roll  (the  Pentateuch)  that  he  ivtioU 
truly,  and  faithfully,  register  all  his  e&tate,  both  real  wi 
personal,  and  discover  everj'  Jew  whom  he  should  knot 
guilty  of  any  concealment  j  as  likewise  ail  forgers,  or  falsi- 
fiers of  cliarters,  and  clippers  of  money. 

At  this  barbarous  period,  the  king's  will  was  the  measorr 
of  every  transaction ;  and,  ufjon  paying  generously,  even 
enormity  might  claim  a  dispensation.  Thus  if  a  debtor  to 
a  Jew  bribed  the  monarch,  he  would  order  that  the  bocxl 
should  carry  no  interest :  and  unless  the  Jew  also  subscrii)e(i 
something  towards  gratifying  the  royal  broker,  he  wouH* 
compound. the  business  with  the  debtor,  as  to  make  the  Jeff 
lose  even  his  principal.  In  no  case  was  a  Jew  allowed  to 
sue  for  his  debt  without  poundage  to  the  king,  the  stated 
turn  of  which  was  the  tenth  penny.  To  exact  these  u* 
•censed  robberies,  justices  of  the  Jews  were  appointed,  tiai 
the  king\s  exchequer  might  not  lose  its  accustomed  influx* 

King  John,  as  crafty  as  he  was  irreligious,  perceivio; 
what  a  rich  harvest  might  be  gathered  from  the  Jews,  if  th^f 
were  well  attended  to,  in  the  b^inning  of  his  reign  va» 
every  art  to  import  them  into  his  kingdom  :  and  not  oni} 
•confirmed- their  antient  privileges,  but  granted  otb^is*  He 
allolired  them  a  high  priest,  whom  he  stiled  not  only  Off 
trusty  and  well  beloved,  but  conunanded  all  persons  to  ^'^ 
careful  of  him  as  they  would  of  the  king's  person. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  rcJign  he  granted  them  hi^P^ 
charter  of  privileges,  by  which  they  were  ^aablfid  to  t^ 
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in  his  English  and  Norman  dominions,  both  freely  and  ho- 
nourably ;  that  they  might  hold  of  the  king  all  possessions 
and  privileges  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  t.  besides  otliers  of 
great  extent. 

But  the  jealousy  of  the  citizens  of  London  having  been 
excited  by  the  king*s  extravagant  favour,  they  offered^  to 
the  Jews  so  many  indignities,  and  abused  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  John  was  compelled  to  interfere  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.  He  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  the  mayor 
and  barons  of  the  city ;  told  them  he  loved  them,  and 
protected  them  in  their  rights  and  liberties ;  wherefore  ha 
believed  they  retained  the  same  affection  for  him,  and 
would  do  every  thing  for  his  honour  and  the  tranquillity  of 
his  kingdom:  yet  he  could  not  but  wonder  that,  since  they 
well  knew  what  special  protection  he  had  lately  granted  tha 
Jews,  that  they  should  so  little  regard  his  peace,  as  to  sufler 
them  to  be  evil  treated ;  especially  when  other  parts  of  tbm 
nation  gave  thcra  no  disturbance.  Wherefore  he  com- 
manded  them  to  take  particular  care  how  they  were  iojuradi 
for  the  future ;  assuring  them  that  if  any  ill  happened  to  the 
Jews,  through  their  connivance,  or  neglect,  they  shouU  ba 
answerable :  "  for,"  says  thcking, "  I  know  full  well  that  these 
insolences  are  committed  oiily  by  the/ools  of  the  City,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  unse  men  to  put  a  stop  to  them.'' 

But  the  mercy  of  John  towards  his  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  proceeded  solely  from  the  property  he  held  in 
them.  He  was  angry  when  they  were  maUtreated  by 
his  subjects;  but  when  bis  own  interest  interfered,  his 
punctilio  in  their  favour  vanished ;  and  he  extorted  from 
them  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  exercised  such  an 
f^Molute  jurisdiction  over  their  property,  that  a  line  ca(| 
scarcely  be  drawn  between  the  depredation  of  the  king,  or 
the  sanguinary  disposition  of  his  subjects.  This  is  suffi* 
ciently  proved  by  the  grant  of  a  house  belonging  to  Isaa^ 
De  Norwich,  a  Jew  in  London,  to  the  Earl  De  Ferrars. 

In  1210,  to  evince  in  plain  character^  that  the  '*  tender 
■lercy  of  the  wicked  is  gruelty,"  the  king  begai^  to  draw 
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aside  the  niask ;  and  finding  that  tibe  ingress  of  tbe  Jm 
had  ceased,  he  attacked  the  whole  that  he  had  entia^ 
ped,  and  connnanded  all  of  that  nation^  of  both  sexes, 
throughout  England,  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  Uttde 
discovery  of  th^  wealth ;  which  he  appointed  officers  to 
receive  in  ererj  .county,  and  make  a  return  into  his  ^ 
chequer.  Many  pleaded  poverty ;  but  as  the  tyraot  wa 
in  earnesti  be  extorted  confesaioo  by  tlie  most  orud  tor- 
jneiitB  *. 

'  To  cmunerate  all  the  sufferings  which  the  Jews  wider- 
went  during  the  reigns  of  liwty  Uh  and  jEdwafd  h  woiiUi 
taka^  op  a  greater  space  than  we  are  allowed. 

in  the  twenty^firsl:  year  of  the  reigo  of  Henry,  the  Unf 
iymedhb  writ  to  the  aberiflls  of  each  county,  cpmiaandiog 
theiu  "  to  retura  before  him  at  Worcester,  up^  Q*»* 
qot^esima  Suoday,  •  six  of  the  richest  Jews  from  evei) 
town.;  or  two  only,  from  such  places  where  there  wereb^ 
four :  to  treat  with  him  as  well  concerning  hia  own,  as  tkeir 
Ikcnefit ;  and  threatening  the  sherifis,  that  if  they  fattedi  l> 
wbukl  so  terribly  handle  them,  that  they  should  rraienbtf 
jl'^ia  long  as  they  lived."  This  we  believe  is  the  first  * 
stance' upon  record  of  Assembling  a  Jewish  Parliamekt! 
'  :ff'l^  4ui'pifi&:e  was  equally  great  to  these  poor  peopkj 
when  they  found  tlienasolTes  constituted  counstUers  if  v^ 
iiing,  after  *mid%  a  number  of  years  spent  in  ignoaiifljl 
nioi^e  especially  when  Henry  convened  them  on  a  Chri^ 
jsAblrth:  they  certainly  had  no  small  reasoD  to  expect  i 
royal- oonven  iu  the  person  of  thia  very  ooflscientioos  n^ 
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The  generality  of  them  were  deprived  of  one  eye ;  and  from  w* 
Jew  at  Bristol,  the  king  demanded  no  le«»  than  ten  thousand  marki« 
llWr,"  a  prodigious  iiith  in  those  days  j  which  being  resofetely  do^ 
ke  •cdered  tha^  a  twbth  should  be  p»ulM  out  daily  till  the  Je«  ^ 
•fiiltad.  The  poor  un^otch^  vhoie  money  was  life  to  bim>  h^dthc^' 
'  9lS!»!to^  hold  otti  domg  sevett  c^Qratiions;  thea  sinking  under  tbe*"" 
lence  of  ihe  paiii^  he.  if  momcd  the  remainder  of  his  teeth  »t  di«  P^ 
of  the  $.ugi  den\ai\de4'  The  whole  sum  extorted  from  these  miserablj**' 
|ured  people  at  ibis  tih^e  amounted  to  adjore  sixty  thousand  Biai»°^ 
^Iver  ^—Mat^ew  Furis^  Stow,  ^c,      '  *       '  i 
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ttarch!  But,  whatever  sanguine  hopes  this  great,  this  biik 
gular -honour  might  have  inspired,  tliey  soon  understood 
frooi  his  mtyesty^s  most  gracious  spe^chf  that  he  wattted 
inopey«-and  ihey  must  raise  him  vtoney.  He  had  called 
th^m  together  to  think. of  ways  and  meansi  to  furnish  him 
with  Twenty  Thousand  Marks  !  Their  consternation  was 
inexpressible ;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Liberty  of  speech 
was  denied  in  parliament  thus  assembled  ^  they  were  only 
commanded  to  go  to  their  several  homes,  and  get  half  the 
aum.  wanted  ready  by  Midsummer,  the  remainder  before 
Mifjagelmas !  The  truth  of  history  recoils  at  such  an  ini* 
quit^ous  tratffiiaction  ^  but  ever  just,  it  only  states  the  f^cts  as 
they  occurred. 

Notwithstanding  every  diligence  was  used,  con»ideriog  tli^ 
ya3t  sum  wanted,  it  could  not  possibly  be  raised  within  the 
giyen  time.  The  monarch,  therefore,  who  iiad  fafeified  hiis 
oath;  when  the  libeifties  and  rights  of  his  people,  were  con* 
i:erned,  in  this  instance  strictly  abided  by  his  word.  He 
barbarously  seized  upon  the  persons  of  the  collectors,  tOi> 
gether  with  their  wives,  children,  goods,  and  chattels.  That 
such  an  inhuman  transaction  in  a  Christian  couivtry  sboukl 
have  a  proper  voucher.  * 

In  1262,  tlie  king  refusing  to  abide  by.^t]te  agi^eemeot 
lately  made  with  his  barons  at  Oxford^  under  pretence  that 
it  was  extorted  from  him,  withdrew  into  tlie  Tower  of  I^n^ 
dop ;  and  upon  his  threatening  the  citizens  for  taking  part 
,with  his  enemies,  tlie  barons  suddenly  entered  tlie  cityt  with 
a  great  force,  to  its  assistance :  and  to  keep  tiic  inliabitanta 
more  strongly  attached  to  their  interest,  grsitificd  them  .with 
.the  slaughter  of  seven  hundred  Jews  at  pnq  time;  aftar 
having  plundered  their  houses,  and  bur^t  their, new  syoj^ 
gogue.  TJie  pretence  for  such  cruelty  was,  that;  on)ej0f 
^hcm  had  wounded  a  Chxistianfor  refusingto  pay  moff  thm. 

o  pence  per  week  for  the  loan  of  txyeqty  shillings.  •      /j^f 

\t  last  Henry's  necessities  ind^f ^.faicn  to  assign  the  i(^^- 
he  Caturccnsian  merchants,  as  a  secuHiy  for  several  large 

*  Claiu.  Roll  .2$,  Henry  III.  i^*  9. 
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sums  which  they  had  adranced ;  and  the  king  confirmed  tk 
assignment  by  his  letters  patent  *. 

To  sum  up  tlie  total  of  their  misery  in  this  reign,  npn 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Henry  and  his  family ,  by  the  ric- 
torious  barons  at  the  battle  of  LeWes,  the  Jews  were  amoif 
the  suflerers ;  tlieir  poverty  and  their  bondage  could  doc 
screen  them  from  the  ungovernable  rabble,  who,  collectiDg 
together  in  London,  attacked  die  houses  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people,  under  pretence  that  tiiey  were  in  a  conspincj 
with  the  king  to  destroy  the  barons,  who  had  taken  antf 
against  him.  They  plundered  them  of  ail  their  property; 
and  certainly  would  have  put  them  to  the  sword,  if  the  con- 
stable of  the  Tower  had  not  opened  the  Tower  gate,  and  ta- 
tnanely  admitted  them  into  that  fortress. 

But  Henry  was  ecjually  an  enemy  to  all  ranks  of  hb  suV- 
jects,  Christian  and  Israelite  alike  felt  the  effects  of  his  op- 
pressing hand ;  though  sometimes  he  condescended,  whes 
it  served  his  purpose,  to  grant  vast  indulgences  to  the  Jews* 
and  was  bountiful  to  those  who  had  been  serviceable  to  Un 
in  his  wars.  Had  the  Jews  profited  by  these  iodulgenccs  as 
they  ought,  and  restrained  themselves  Within  due  boundJ, 
they  might  have  conciliated  themselves  to  the  king  and  his 
subjects,  and,  probably,  have  been  respected  by  both ;  birt 
laying  aside  their  wonted  circumspection,  their  sudden  pro- 
sperity made  them  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  tran^*^ 
etons.  They  sued  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  on « 
forged  bond;  they  erazed  and  altered  another  bond,  ^ 
prevent  the  king's  taking  possession  of  the  goods  of  a  Jewish 
^convert ;  but  their  most  astonishing  crime  was  committed  at 
Oxford,  in  1268,  when,  at  a  procession  attended  by  the 
chancellor,  &c.  on  Ascension  Day,  to  visit  the  rcliques  of 
St.  Frideswide,  with  the  cross  borne  before  them,  a  J^'^' 
with  the  most  consummate  impudence,  violently  snatcfiecl^^ 
from  the  bearer,  and  trod  it  under  his  feet,  in  token  of  fc 
contempt  of  Christ.    To  ponish  such  an  impious  affront,  ^ 

*  The  Caturcensians  were  so  called  from  their  chief  ciiy,  forra^^f 
denoniiaated  Caturcima,  the  capital  of  Dauphmy. 
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soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  tbe  king,  by  Piffaice'  Edward, 
who  happened  to  be  then  at  Oxford,  be  caused  strict  search 
to  be  made  after  the  crimitml ;  and  when  he  coukl  not.be 
found,  commanded  that  all  the  Jews  in  that  city  should  be 
imprisoned ;  and  that  they  should  erect,  at  their  own  proper 
charge,  in  the  place  where  the  outrage  was  committed,  a 
stately  marble  cross  of  perfect  workmanship ;  and  another 
cross  of  silver,  gilt,  which  was  to  be  carri^  in  all  future 
processions  of  the  univernty.  The  first  cross  stood  on  tbe 
spot  where  now  stands  part  of  Merton  College. 

Money  being  the  king's  object,  and  the  Jews  willing 
to  become  purchasers,  the  nation  began  to  perceive  and 
comf^in,  that  as  that  people  were  under  no  restraint  it) 
purchasing,  by  becoming  lords  of  noianors,  they  might  not 
only  be  entitl^  to  the  fealty,  escheate,  wardship,  and  mar* 
ri^e  of  Christians,  but  even  to  the  presentations  to  ciMirch 
livings,  and  possibly  obtain  whole  baronies.  A.restfictivif 
act  of  parliament  was  therefore  brought  forward,  which  pre^ 
vented  the  growing  eviU  Their  mortifications  now  encreased 
till  the  close  of  Henry^s  long  and  worthless  reign.   • 

Edward  I.  though  a  friend  to  his  Christian  subjects,  was 
inimical  to  the  Jews.  His  reign  commenced  with  a  heavy 
talliage,  which  involved  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents, 
and  non-payment  was  changed  from  imprisonment  to  per* 
p^al^amshment,  and  all  their  effects  were  lek  to  the 
king's  use.  A  question  here  arises,  whether  the  bondage  of 
the  Jews  in  England,  was  not  worse  than  that  in  Egypt  ?  In 
the  latter  they  were  only  compelled  to  make  brick  without 
straw ;  in  the  former,  they  were  expected  to  produce  gold 
without  visible  means!  and  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  sus- 
pected that  they  have  developed  the  wonderful  secret ;  for, 
under  all  their  oppression,  they  were  able  to  lend  the  queen- 
mother  no  less  a  sum  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
marks. 

In  ^he  third  year  of  this  r^ign  came  out  the  famous  Sia^ 
tutuv^  de  J{idais}nOy  again^  the  usury  of  the  Jews,  and  or- 
dcring  them  to  wear  a  badge  of  yellow  taffety.  They  were 
ftill,  however,  un^r  the  protection  of  the  king.    By  this 
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itatute,  it  was  tboagbt  reasonable  by  paiiiameflt^  that  ft  let 
dioold  leave  to  his  cMdiUir  sometbiog  to  sufasbt  od^  efaati 
half  bis  substance.  The  hands  of  these  pMfde  beiog  tisl 
up  from  usury,  their  tongues  took  licence  to  give  the  iH* 
tute  their  own  interpretation :  they  vifified  the  Chmtiaoi, 
and  scofied  at  their  faith  in  such  an  unqualified  manneri  tbt 
the  king  was  obliged,  by  piodamation^  to  threaten  tbe  ot 
fenders  with  loss  of  life  and  member ;  and  to  ordain  Udgei 
of -distinction  for  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men.  Th? 
then  betook  themselves  to  clipping  and  adalteratingtfaectf* 
fent  ctiiti  of  tbe  kingtiom ;  and  so  unirersally  did  they  on; 
on  this  praetice,  ^'^  that,  had  it  been  soffBred,  says  an  u* 
tient  French  manuscript,  the  money  of  England  would  lavv 
been  worth  nothing;^'  they  also  imported  several  sorttof 
Kght  money  from  foreign  countries. 

To  remedy  these  disorders,  Edwaird,  who  was  vaiy  jo* 
lous  of  every  thing  that  related  to  bis  coin,  and  is  suppoiol 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  English  monarchsi  who  fiie' 
its  standard,  caused  strict  enquiry  to  be  made  after  tteaa- 
thors  of  this  mischief.  Hie  general  suspicion  fell  upootk 
Jews,  and  therefore  the  king  commanded  all  that  were  iotbe 
kingdom  to  be  seized  in  one  day,  on  the  .7th  of  November 
1279;  and,  after  fiill  conviction,  two  hundred  and  eigbtf' 
both  men  and  women,  received  sentence  of  death  in  Lob* 
don  alone,  which  was  executed  on  them  without  ^nercy; 
many  were  imprboned,  and  the  records  of  thia  year  sboOMi 
with  instaaces  of  grants  and  sales  of  la^^  and  houses  for- 
feited on  this  oecasion-.  Profitmg  by  this  exampte>  ^ 
common  people  considered  themselves  entitled  to  tbeir 
share  of  the  spoils^  and  this  they  endeavoured  to  efiect  by 
threats  of  prosecution  ;  but  the  king,  satisfied  with  the  veft 
geance  he  had  already  taken,  ordered  all  prosecatiotf  ^ 
aease  from  a  certain  time. 

Tiie  next  persecutors  of  the  Jews  were  the  Domioictf 
friars,  who  having  instilled  a  notion  into  the  king's  tff^i 
that  by  their  persuasive  arguments  they  couM  conrert  tlie 
Jews,  provided  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  clHirrf'j 
Edward,  to  forward  such  a  pioiis  purpose,  ordered  bis  ^ 
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\f  baflifl^,  itc.  to  lue  such  persuaAions  to  the  Jews  as  the 
spirit  of  truth  mi^  hi^ire  them  with,  to  conie  to  tbs 
templeft  of  Chnsdan  worship ;  tliis^  in  process  of  time,  was 
the  cause  of  the  ibundation  of  a  boose^bf  converts  in  Cban*- 
cerj  Lane,  catttd  The  Rblls. 

The  gr^  body  of  the  Jews  ho)wev«r  continuing-  in  thel^ 
obstinacy,  or  radiec  being  so  inyporerilhddli  that  they  ooidd 
not  supply  the  ek'travagancies  of  their  superiors,  were,  Ibif 
their  crueififxions,  emasculafipod,  breaking  of  crosses^  Mas^ 
pheming,  false  coining,  forgeries,  and  a  vast  catalogue  ol 
impuied  crimes,  in  1 290,  'for  e Ver  banished  the  Idngdoni 
and  all  their  estates  seized  for  the  kin^s  use. 

When  we  revise  this  last  transaction,  though  it  teems 
with  injustice  and  robbeiy,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  mar- 
ciful  when  compared  with  the  persecation  these  miserable 
objects  of  hatred,  suflered  in*  the '  present  and  preceding 
reigns. 

John  Speed,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  History  of  Gveat 
Britain,  observes,  '^  King  Edward  banished  the  Jews  out  of 
his  lealm,  on  account  of  their  having  eaten  his  people  to 
the  bones ;  not  negUeting  therein  his  parttcutar  ffamsJ^ 

After  tbis  banishnaent,  we  hear  very  liitle  of  tlaese  people 
till  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwdl,  wlien  an  attempt  was  mAdu 
.to  te-introduce  them  into  England.  The  necessities  of 
Charles  fl.  however,  completed  the  business,  and  the  Jews, 
with  very  Ktde  interruption,  have  fprmed  a  greal  port  of 
British  subjects  to  the  present  day.  e        , 

The  times  of  prejudice,  of  persecution,  and  of  suspl« 
cion,  have  vanished ;  and  been  replaced  by  confidence, 
toleration,  and  loyalty.  None  have  more  amply  ex- 
perienced  their  effects  than  the  Jews,  and  none  have  repaid 
better.  They  enjoy  immense  riches  by  lawful  merchandize^ 
which  they  liberally  dispense  towards  the  exigences  of  go* 
vemment ;  they  extend  their  charities  alike  to  their  ow»  per- 
suasion, and  to  Christian  establishments;  and,  except  witk 
respect  to  religious  persuasion,  they  are  useful  memben  of  a 
generous  empire,  which  they  willingly  help  to  suppoVt^  and 
by  which  they  are  equally  protected. 

la 
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f  In  London  thejr  have  several  synagogues  and  burhl 
phces,  the  principal  of  which  ar6  those  belongingr  to  ti» 
Portuguese  in  B«iris  Marks,  and  to  the  Germans  in  JDuke's 
Place.  The  first  is  a  neat  structare,  eighty  fe^  loog,  and 
fifty  broad,  handsomely  wunscoted,  and  standing  dne  east 
and'w€i^  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  placed  the  deskt 
ascended  by  sereral  steps,  where  the  appointed  priests  read 
ibc  service,  and  pronounce  the  law*  The  east  wall  is 
railed,  and  contains  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  sacred  to- 
l.umes,  which  are  taken  out  and  replaced  with  great  cere- 
mony and  devQtion.  Over  this,  on  the  wall^  are  painted  in 
Hebrew  characters,  without  points,  the  kw  of  the  TtM 
CommaHdments.  From  the  cieling  are  suspended  seven 
large  branches,  besides  other  lights  within  the  buildii^. 
The  seats  for  the  men  are  benches  with  backs,  under  which 
are  lockers  with  keys,  containing  their  several  articles  of 
devotion ;  and  above  are  latticed  galleries  for  the  women. 
The  Mrbole  structure  is  contrived  in  a  plain  inoffensive 
manner. 

,   In  both  synagogues  the  following  prayer  for  the  king,  in 
Hebrew  and  English,  is  worthy  of  notice  : 

^'  Maj  God,  who  gives  Victory  unto  Kings^  and  Dominion  unto 
Prim^es>  wliose  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting  Kingdom,  may  He  wba 
delivereth  his  Servaoit  David  from  the  hurtful  Sword,  who  maketh 
a  Way  in  the  Sea,  and  a  Path  in  mighty  Water,  bless,  preserve, 
protect,  assist,  magnify,  and  advance  on  high,  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Georg^I.  Her  Majesty,  &c. 

"  May  He,  who  it  the  King  of  Kings,  mercifully  guard  them 
and  protect  their  invaluable  lives,  delivering  them  oat  of  all  slrails 
au)d  dangers. 

*'  May  Almighty  God,  the  King  of  Kings,  in  His  mercy  ezal 
and  render  him  gloriouSt  and  eminent,  and  prolong  his  days  in  his 
kingdom, 

'  '*  May  the  King  of  Kinp»  and  Lord  of  Lords,  in  Hb  gresX 
Mercy,  put  into  the  Heart  of  the  King,  and  into  -the  Hearts  ofhis 
Lords  and  Counsellors,  tender  Companion  towards  us,  that  they 
may  deal  kindly  with  us,  and  with  all  Israel,  our  brethren. — 
Amen/' 
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The  synagogue  belonging  to  tt^  Gem^UiJpwB^  wa^  a  sub- 
stantial buikiing;  but  having  been  taken  .<;lown  and  rebuilt,|* 
ifl  consequence  of  a  handsome  legacy  Jeft  for  tliat  purpose^ 
by  a  lady  of  immense  property,  it  waa  finished  about  the 
year  1790,  in  a  very  superb  and  expensive  manner.  . 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  a  roof  supported  by  massy  ^ 
stone  pillars ;  and  is  furnished  similarly  to  the  former^  ex- 
cept that  here  the  utmost  magnificence  is  exhibited.     From, 
the  cieling  arc  suspended  seven  modern  highly  finished  brass 
branches,  of  peculiarly  excellent  worknianship,  and  must 
have  cost  considerable  sums.     Indeed  the  whole  building  is. 
well  worthy  inspection ;  and  the  beholder  is  always  treated 
by  the  congregation  with  civility  and  respect.     So  that  on  a 
Friday  evening,  at  the  commencement  jof  the  Sabbath,  it  is. 
a  treat  of  vast  gratification  to  hear  the  solemn  chants  »ud 
service ;  which,  added  to  the  tout  ensemble^  renders  a  vi^it;  to  . 
this  temple  of  worship  very  interesting,   more  especially^ 
aa^  the  whole  religious  economy  of  the  Jews,  is  so  emineptly; 
conducted  by  the. superintendence  of  the. reverend  doftoif 
Solomon   Hirchel,   the   high   priest,    and  bis- very  re- 
spected   patrons,    Benjamik   and   Abraham  G^ldsma% 
Esquires;  whose  names  are  prominent  in. every  Ipen^vqlfOJ^s 
every  charitable,  and  every  loyal  undertaking.     -  •    .        ' 
In  the  front  of  this  building,  over  the||>orch,  is  a  ]iarg<^ 
hall,  .purposely  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  wed*  ^ 
dings  of  poor  Jews.    This  contract  is  bel4,  of  such  high  im- 
portance among  these  people,  that  its  celebrationis  acooiq- 
panied  by  the  most  extravagant  feastings ;  and  that,^  in  such 
a  solemnity,  the  poor  classes  may  not  appear  uncomfort- 
able, the  whole  society,  by  subscription,  ordain  the  festival 
in  this  hall. 

Returning  up  Shoemaker  Row  to  Aldgate,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  is  Poor  Jewry  Street ;  probably  so 
called  from  the  resort  of  the  necessitous  sons  and  daughters 
of  Israel,  who  remained  in  the  outskirts  of  the  City,  after 
the  banishment  of  their  brethren.  Here  is  a  chapel,  for  the 
use  of  persons  of  the  Methodist  persuasion. 
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At  the  comer  of  Hoandsditch  is  Sir  Jobo  Cass's  scboot 
This  gentleman  was  dderman  of  tiiis  ward,  sheriff,  anl 
twice  representative  for  the  city  in  parliament.  In  the 
year  1709  he  built,  at  his  own  expence,  in  his  life  time,  two 
schools  for  the  use  of  the  charity  children  bdongbg  to 
Portsoken  ward.  These  schools  were  opened  in  1710,  auda 
sermon  preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  oothe<K- 
casion,  by  Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  is  the 
presence  of  sixteen  noblemen,  and  forty  members  of  ptf- 
liament,  who  had  assembled  to  do  lionour  to  the  foanderrf 
mch  a  noble  institution. 

From  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  Sir  John  Ctmij' 
ing  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  before  he  had  completed  kit 
good  intention  by  will ;  and  the  inttioacies  occasioned  bf 
aocomptants  and  attorntes  employed,  this  excellent  chuitj 
had  nearly  been  annihilated,  had  not  Sir  Crispe  Gascoyier 
developed  the  seeming  obscurities,  and  ultimately  caused  tkt 
charity  to  be  reconfirmed  by  a  decree  ip  chaoceiy;  b 
might,  dierefiNre,  be  properly  deemed  a  second  fouadctf. 

On  the  12th  of  July  1748/  the  trustees,  under  tins  (» 
finnation,  held  their  first  general  meeting ;  and  thi».««> 
feundatidUi  the  largest  aiid  best  of  the  kind,  the  royal  feoB- 
dation  Of  Christ's  Hospital  excepted,  rescued  from  mio: ' 
has  for  Us  support  a  rdsl  estate,  between  400  and  SOOLf^ 
,  sntmm ;  and  the  interest  of  a  personal  estate,  of  5000/. 

Another  school  belonging  to  this  parish  is  situated  v0 
Tower  Hi)l,  and  is  called  Starling's  school,  f raoi  its  foondtfi 
Sir  Samuel  Starling,  f<n:merly  aldermaa  of  Portsokeo  vtfL 
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ST.'EOTOLPH,  ALDGATE- 


.  THIS  saint,  according  to  the  Britannia  Sancta,  wis  of 
noble  Englisfa-SaxoR  extniction,  whilst  Christiauity  was  jA. 
its  infancy  in  these  realms.  Having  travelled  for  improve- 
ment, be  returned  to  hb  native  couniry,  where  he  Iedr.4 
monastic  life,  and  died  highly  respected.  Few  British 
saints  seem  to  have  been  more  revered  by  the  antient  in^ 
habitants  of  this  island.  Botolph's  Town  .(now  Boston)  in 
Lincoloshire ;  and  Botolph's  Bri^e  (now  BotUe  Bridge)  in 
HuntingdfHishira,  took  their  names  from  him ;  and  besides 
the  famous  priwy  at  Colchester,  no  less  than  four  churchM 
in  London  are  dedicated  to  his  honour. 

The  first  chprch  is  supposed  to  have  been  bnilt  about  the 
time  of  WilliamL ;  and  in  1418,  Mr.  Robert  Hereford,  an 
eminent  bell-founder  in  the  parish,  cau!K:d  an  aisle,  dcdL 
cated  to  St.Cathanqe,  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and* 
MW  ste^tlf  to  be  made,  sgMeably  to  bis  will ;  tbou^  3tow 
sa^,  that  tbe  principsl  part  of  the  chnioh  was  rebuilt  1^ 
the  pr,ior  and  cenveot  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It,  however, 
3  C  2  became 
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became  so  ruinous^  that  an  act  passed  for  erecting  At  pre- 
sent structure,  which  was  6nished  in  1744  ;  and,  contrary  to 
custom,  sjtanding  north  and  south.  * 

It  is  built  with  brick,  and  is  a  plain  massy  structure,  and 
consists  of  a  body  of  regular  shape,  a  losty  steeple,  fornaed 
jof  a  tower,  with  rather  a  heavy  spire.  Its  greatest  on»- 
ment  is  a  bold  rustic  with  which  it  is  sti*cngthencd  at  the 
corners;  within  the  tower  are  eight  bells.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  well  ornamented,  and  has  a  good  organ.  The 
altar  is  very  handsome,  and  ornamented  to  imitate  por- 
phyry ;  above,  are  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  tlB 
Annunciation. 

The  monuments  of  greatest  note,  are  as  follow.  Intk 
vestibule,  thus  inscribed : 

Here  lyeih  Thomas  Lord  Darcy  of  the  North  •,  and  sometinc 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garler  ;  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  Knight  of  tlsc 
Carter  t;  Lady  Eiizabeih  Carcw,  Daughter  to  Francis  Brian; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  younger  Son  to  the  said  Lord  Darcy ;  ^ 
Lady  Mary  hi*;  dear  Wifet  Daughter  of  Sir  >Jicholas  Carew>  ^^ 
had  ten  Sons  and  five  daughters,  &c. 

Against  a  pillar  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of  the  churck, 
a  monument,  with  the  following  inscription : 

s 

.  before  this  Pillar  lyeth  the  Body  of  Robert  Dow,  Citizen  sn^ 
Merchant  Taylor  of  London,  with  Letlice  hi^  Wife,  and  Thoma? 
his. Son;  which  Robert  deceased  the  2d  day  of  May  16)2.  Hi* 
Age  was  89  years;  who  among  other  his  Charities  done  in  t]>i> 
tity,  and  elsewhere  sundry  ways,  as  to  several  Hospitals  abro»i 
and  at  home.  Prisons,  and  to  19  poor  Housholders  of  the  Merchant 
ITjiylors  Company  inperpeiuum,  gave  to  this  Parish  of  St.  Bofolpk* 
(whereof  he  was  a  Mebober)  the  Nomination  of  two  Alnn-w«n«^ 

.  •  Thomaty  Lord  Darcy  of  the  North,  knight  of  the  Garter,  viih«* 
yeral  of  his  family,  were  beheaded  for  high  treason  on  Tower  Hill»  • 
the  20th  of  June,  30  Henry  VIIL 

•  f  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  master  of  the  hon« 
10  the  same  king,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  (Jill,  January  9,  in  ^ 
■year,  with  Henry  Courtenay,  marquis  of  £xeter  j  the  altedged  cii** 
i^s/  the  traitorous  endearour  to  promote  Reginald  Pole  to  th«  crows* 

fredf 
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relieved^  and  Twenty  pounds  yearly  to  be  distributed  to 
threescore  poor  aged  and  impotent  Men  and  Women^  by  Noblea 
apiece  upon  every  St.  Thomas's 'Eve  ibr  ever. 

Ad  GloT^am  Dei 
Per  Nepolcm  ac  JIaredem  Zachary  Dow  posthumum. 

It  was  repaired  by  the  Merchant  Taylors  in  the  year  1 675* 
This  monument  is  udorned  with  the  effigies  of  the  deceased 

carved  in  marble,  both  his  bands  renting  on  a  death's  head, 

above  which  is  tl)e  arms  of  the  company  of  Merchant  Tay« 

iors.* 

Mr.  Stow  says,  there  was  a  tomb  in  the  south  part  of  the 

church-yard,  with  this  inscription: 

Here  under  this  Slone  lyeth  the  Body  of  George  Clarke,  Citizen 

and  Vintner  of  London,  who,  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  gave 

for  divers  good  and  charitable  Uses  these  Legacies  hereafter  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  For  the  Publick  School  in  the  University  of  Oxen  ford,  7  ^^^ 
the  Summ'of    --.--.--5 

To  the  Use  of  the  Poor  of  the  4  Precincts  of  ihe  Ward  ofl 
Portsoaken,  being  the  Parish  of  St.  Botolphs  without  Aid.  >  293} 
gate,  293/.  6s.  Sd.         ^.....J 

To  the  Parish  of  White  Chapel,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  7  «-^ 
there 5^^^ 

To  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonards  in  Shorcditch,  to  Ihe  Use  ofl  .^^ 
the  Poor  there,  106/.  15*.  and  4</]      -        -        -        -     J 

To  the  Company  of  Vintners        -        -        -        -  -  10 

To  the  Poor  of  Chrisl's  Hospital  -        -        -  .  5 

He  deceased  tl^e   19th  day  of  April,  Anno  Dom.  1606.  JEXat 

suae  63. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  under  the  monastery  of  St. 
Clare,  Minories,  concerning  Dr.  Clark,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  said  to  have  been  buried  here. 

« 

Monuments  of  modern  date  are  to  the  menfkory  of  the  Re* 
Tcrend  Michael  Hallings,  late  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  178G.  Maria  Hailifax, 
wife  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hallifax>  Gresham  professor  of  Di- 
vinity; 1802. 

*  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mentionr  this  gentleman's  other  chtritiet, 
under  the  article  Newgate* 

5  The 
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>  The  iiting  is  a  cunu^ ;  the  ioiproptiator  beings  hdd  ia  Ice 
from  tha  crown.  Among  the  caratesi  the  most  emineiiC  war 
Dr.  White  Kennetf  aftenrards  bishop  of  Peterborougt). 

Eastward,  the  street  now  forming  the  High  Street,  m 
foriiierly  a  road  with  a  few  houses'  and  inns,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travelers,  and  the  city  liberties  ended  at  a  pboe 
then  called  Hog  Lane. 

' «  In  this  lam^and  the  fields  adjoining,  hogs  were  allowed  to 
be  notiristied  by  the  bakers  of  London,  whence  the  name. 
•Here,  in  Stow's  time,  were  **  fair  hedge  rows  of  elm  trea 
on-eath  side,  wHh  bridges  and  easy  stiles,  to  pass  over  ioto 
the  pleasant  fields,  very  commodious  for  citizens  therein  to 
iralk,  shoot,  and  otherwise  to  recreate  and  refresh  thdr 
dulled  spirits  in  the  sweet  and  wholesome  air;  which  isnov, 
says  be,  within  few  years,  made  a  continual  building  throngk. 
out  of  garden-houses  and  small  cottages,  and  the  fields  a 
ekher  side  are  turned  into  garden-plats,  timber-yards,  bowl- 
ing aHies,,and  such  like,  from  Houndsditeh  in  th^  vest,  s9 
far  a$  Whitochapel,  and  farther  in  the  east."  This  plot  b 
now  6overed  By  the  pleasant  streets  and  alleys  of  Petticoal 
Lane,  and  its  clearih/  neighbourhood. 

Curious,  however,  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  this 
spot  wste  former!  j  the  habitation  of  great  men ;  and  we  )o^ 
the  authority  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Moser,  for  saying  thatia 
Petticoat'  Lane  was  the  town  residence  of  the  stately  coort 
Gondamar,  ambassador  from  Spain,  and  the  cause  of  Si 
Walter  Raleigh's  death  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 

**  Nurtured  in  a  nation  wl^ch  had,"  says  Mr.  M.  ""H 
that  chivalrous  dignity,  those  heightened  notions  of  bonoati 
that  Moorish  gallantry  left  to  Spain  when  it  receded,  com- 
bined with  that  splendid  enthusiasm  which  the  torrent  d 
Mexican  riches  then  just  poured  upon  it,  produced,  Coont 
Gondaniar  is  said  to  liave  been  dazzled  and  impressed  viti 
the  magnificence  of  bis  own  country,  and  to  hare  brougl* 
with  him  to  this  alt  those  ideas  of  state  and  grandeur  wtei 
his  close  connexion  with  the  cohtemplators  of  visionary  worii 
Md  Che  possessors  of  realms  of  gol4  might  1^  supposttJ « 
inspirCt 
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.  <'  Havingffllatod  tbb  to  be  the  chanuter  of  tfaefepmeDtatiYc 
ef  the  Spanish  monarch,  I  could  hardly  have  sopposed  thai 
the  metropolis  had  in  it  a  palace  fit  for  hiarecepttoti;  yet  ve 
have  it  from  unquestionable  aatfaotityj^  that  he  did  find  a 
mansion.  -  The  reader  will  hardly  conjecture  wliere  ?  and  b^ 
aurprised  when  he  is  informed,  in  Petticoai  Lane. 

^  It  is  certain,  that  in  a  branch  from  the  long  areniie  (PMti^ 
coat  Lane),  which  leads  from  the  high  street  Whitechapel  ie 
Smock  Allafy  called  Gravel  Lane,  and  wfaidi  was  formerif 
boended  with  hedge-rows  and  elm-trees,  and  bad,  on  both 
sides  of  the  way,^^  very  pleasant  fields  to  walkin,  insomooli 
that  gentlemen  used  to  have  houses  there,"  stood,  till  withm 
d»se  last  twenty  years,  a  very  large  quadrangular  mansion, 
which  had  had  court-yards,  gates,  and  all  other  appendagea 
fd  state,  and  in  which  once  resided  that  august  personage 
Count  Gondamar,  whose  name  it  retained  till  its  final  dilapi- 
dadon.  Tradition  says,  it  had  formerly  been  occupied  by 
the  Earl  of  Kssex.  In  the  Interregnum,  it  was  posscsised  by 
CromwelPs  soldiers,  probably  to  communicate  with  the  gar- 
rison in  Houndsditch,  and  ultimately  with  the  Tower,  and 
to  assist  in  haring  an  eye  t6  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. , 

^*  Latterly  it  was  let  out  in  tenements ;  its  gardens  covered 
with  mean  cottages  and  sheds ;  and  its  once,  I  prestuoe,  mag* 
nificeut  apartments  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  the  children  of 
Ifirael,  much  more  remarkable  for  the  cunning  tbai^the  can- 
dour of  their  dealings. 

<^  Some  years  since,  the  East  India  company  purchased  thia 
spot,  which  had  long  been  a  public  nuisance,  and  erected 
upon  it  those  magnificent  warehouses,  which  extend  froa» 
the  new  street,  Bishopsgate,  to  Cutler's  Street,  Hounds^ 
ditch,  &c. 

'^  Petticoat  Lane  itself  b  still  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  har* 
ipg  always  an  eye  to  traffic,  have  established  in  it  a  Mag^ 
fcdr^  which  seems  intended  to  rival  Rosemary  Lane.  Indeed^ 
I  fear,  its  situation  affords  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  stolaii 
and  ill  acquired  goods.  Therefore,  as  I  understand  thai  the 
East  India  company  have  for  some  tio^  had  ati  extension  of 
warehouses  in  contemplation,  and  had  ouce  almost 
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agreed  for  that  part  of  tbis  wretched'  place  wfaicb  is  in  Ae 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  Middlesex,  it  is  deroutly  lo  k 
wished,  if  there  are  *any  persons  so  inimical  to  their  owd 
interests,  the  interests  of  the  parish,  of  morality,  of  sociefef 
in  general,  as  to  withhold  their  sanction,  after  tbe  trolf  t 
bcral  offers  that  have  been  made,  that  legislative  authoiitj 
would  interfere  to  correct  an  error  which  cannot  arise  fm 
any  thing  short  of  insanity  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  ifj 
enabled  the  said  company  to  complete  their  noble  and  D^ 
cessary  plan,  they  would  remove  and  extirpate  oae  of  die 
greatest  nuisances,  whether  considered  in  point  of  morals  or 
health,  that  at  present  exists  in  the  metropolis. 

**  Strype,  the  historian's,  house.— -Before  I  take  a  fini 
leave  of  Petticoat  Lane,  which  were  it  not  to  shew  the  rettler 
that  such  things  were  and  are,  I  ought  to  apologize  for  \(^ 
ing  him  into,  I  must  observe,  that  on  tbe  opposite  side  « 
the  way,  and  within  sight  of  count  Gondamar's,  stood  afr 
other  large  house,  formerly  occupied  by  Hans  Jacobsoo, 
jeweller  to  king  James  the  First ;  it  was  in  a  pai^  ^f 
called;  from  the  ancestors  of  the  historian,  Strj^^  Cooit, 

now,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  place*,  termed  *'  Tripe* 
Yard;"  part  of  it  still  remains.  It  had  formerly  gardens  be- 
hind it,  and  was  said  to  have  been,  with  respect  to  its  iitB- 
ation,  exceedingly  pleasant. 

**  In  this  house,  Johnp  Strype,  that  exemplary  divine,  in* 
dustrious  biographer,  and  ingenious  historian,  was  boiB* 
He  has,  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  left  notices  of  tte> 
the. place  of  his  nativity,  which  mc  find  in  his  most  eanf 
years,  which  must  have  been  soon  after  the  middle  of  tflfi 
seventeenth  century,  was  very  different  from  what  it  has 
lately  been,  and  is  at  present.  He  died  in  the  year  1737,  at 
a  very  adt-anced  age,  having  held  the  vicarage  of  Lo^  ^f 
ton  near  sixty-eight  years.  This  Strype's,  or  Tripe's  Y^rii 
takes  its  name  from  the  house  in  which  his  £ither  and  bi0' 
-self  resided  ;  but  is  now,  like  Pdtticoat  Lane,  the  resort  w 
the  lowest  order  of  Jews.'*  ^ 


♦  Vcst\ge9,  &c.  Europ.  Mag.  March  1804. 
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"Pkn  of  the  street  from  Aldgat^  is  occupied  on  ihm  sooth 
»ide  by  butcfafers,  and  is  called  Whittchaptl  Market. 

Beturhingto  St.  Botolph*s<:burcb,  tbrougb  Cburcb  Row^ 
\re  come  to  Houkdsditch. 

This  was  ibmierly  a  ditch,  which  took  its  name  fifom  being 
the  receptacle  for  dead  dogs  and  other  fikh.  It  was,  how- 
ever^ if  not  dignified,  remarkable,  as  being  the  deserved 
place  of  burial  for  the  traiterous  noble,  Edric,  the  murderer 
of  his  sovereign  Edmund  Ironside,  in  favour  of  Canute.— «« 
^<  I  like  the  treason,"  observed  the  latter,  '^  but  I  detest  the 
traitor!"  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  when  Edric 
came  to  demand  the  wages  of  his  iniquity,  which  had  been 
promised  to  be  the  highest  situation  in. London;  ^^  behead 
the  traitor !"  says  Canute,  "  and  agrieeably  to  his  desire,  place 
his  head  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Tower !"  He  was  then 
drawn  by  his  heels  from  Baynard^s  Castle,  and  tormented  to 
death  by  burning  torches ;  his  head  exposed  as  directed,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  Houndsditeh.* 

On  the  side  -  of  this  ditch,  opposite  the  city  wall,  was  a 
field  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  which 
being  given  upon  the  dissolution  to  Sir  Thomas  Audtey,  was 
conferred  by  him  on  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  the  found(^f . 

Towards  the  street  were  small  cottages,  two  stories  higb» 
with  little  garden  plats ;  these. cottages  were  built  l^y  a  prior 
•f  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
bed>rid  people,  who,  when  past  labour,  solicited  the  benefit. 
cence  of  the  humane. 

^^  In  my  youth,"  says  Stow,  <'  I  remember,  devout  people, 
as  well  men  as  women  of  tt^is  city,  were  accustomed  often- 
times, especially  on  Fridays,  weekly,  to  walk  that  way  pur- 
posely, and  there  to  bestow  their  charitable  alms^  etety  poor 
man  or  woman  lying  in  their  bed  within  their  window,  which  - 
was  towards  the  street  open,  m>  low,  that  every  man  might, 
see  them,  a  clean  linen  cloth 'lying  in  their  window,  ^nd  a 
pair  of  beads,  to  shew  that  there  lay  a  bed  rid  body,  unable* 
but  to  pray  only.     This  street  was  first  pj^vad  in  1 W3." 

•  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

Vot.  ir.  No.  44.  3D  Here 
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Here  aftervmrds  was  a  foundery  ficH*  brass  ordaanoe,  bolt 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry*  VIII.  by  tks 
brothopd  of  the  name  of  Owen.  This  foundeKy  taok  ^ 
great  part  of  the  field,  the  other  being  oeoQ^ed  ^y  a  gv* 
doner 9  who  formed  it  into  garden  groutul.  This  {urofit# 
conoem  was  destructive  to  the  poor  bed-rid  people  a<Ml  tiieir 
humble  habitations ;  the  first  were  scattered,  and  their  d«d* 
lings  levelled  with  the  ground,  in  the  kst  year  of  tbe  nip 
of  Edward  VI.  many  pleasant  houses  for  respectable  citim 
with  appropriate  gardens,  began  to  be  erected. 

This  neighbourhood)  howevej,  even  at  this  periodt  v& 
notorious  for  a  nuisance,  wbicb  is  the  cm^  of  all  weUrio- 
tended  commanities.  ^Mt  is  fatol/^  remariLS  our  aalieiHcitf 
historian,  '^  to  the  suburbs  of  every  great  city  tobeinfectt' 
with  some  foul  and  unclean  birds,  that  there  build  thelrsc^ 
although  not  with  professed  and  ignominious  stain  of  itn 
life;  because  within  t^  limits  of  HourHiladitcb  dwdl  tnns}^ 
good  and  honest  citizen,  thatwiH  never  endure  such  a^cv- 
dalous  neighbourhood  :  Yet  there  are  crept  in  amoagthoDi 
base  kind  of  vermin,  well  deserving  to  be  ranked  and  noP- 
bered  with  tliem,  whom  our  old  prophet  and  couBtry"""' 
Gyldas,  celled  Aitatis  atraitientum,  the  black  discredit  i 
the  age,  and  of  the  place  where  they  w^jre.  suffered  to  bw 
or  rather,  as  St.  Bernard  thinks  it  more  convenient  to  tefv 
tbem,  Bapiisatas  JudaoSj  baptized  Jews,  who  take  tbca- 
selves  to  be  christians,  when  they  are  worse  indeed  than  tl» 
Jews  ever  were  for  usury. 

**  These  men,  or  rather  monsters  in  the  sluipe  of  mea,  p* 
fess  to  live  by  lending,  and  yet  will  lend  notbing  but  vfOB 
pawns ;  neither  to  any,  but  unto  poor  people  oalyj  aod  vf 
no  less  gain  than  after  fifty  or  three-^core  pounds  in  tbeiifl'' 
dred.  The  pawn  of  the  poor  borrower  must  needs  be  vxfi 
than  double  worth  the  money  lent  upon  it,  and  the  time  « 
limitation  is  no  longer  than  a  month,  although  tbey^ 
Imow,  that  the  money  needs  not  to  be  repaid  hack  iwtJl  * 
twelvemonth's  end ;  by  which  time  the  interest  grows  to  ^ 
so  great,  that  the  pawn,  which,  at  tSc  first,  was  better  two 
twice  worth  the  money  borrowed  on  it,  doth  not  in  the  w 
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IMTove  t»  be  vokiaUe  as  the  <l^t,  %lii(^  mwA  be  paid  be- 
fore the  {KKNT  ptirty  ean  redeeta  it;  by  which  extortitig 
ttieaiiB  of 'ptt>ceeding,  the  poor  borrower  it  quite  clieated  of 
his  p4 wily  for  less  than  thfe  thMpart,  which  it  was  tndy 
«ror^«  • 

'^  it  is  a  great  error,  in  my  poor  opidion,  that  in  so  an* 
tient  and  famous  a  city,  abounding,  otherwise,  in  most 
Christian  alms  and  works  of  mercy,  among  so  many  wordiy 
libemlities  bestowed  Upon  the  poor  in  diters  add  disdnctpa^ 
Irishes,  no  order  is  tsiken  fbr  such  a  public  stock  for  the  truly 
poor,  that^  Hchen  in  thekr  ui^ent  necessity,  either  by  want 
of  means^  sicktiess,  of  olher  hindrances,  their  pawns  HHty 
not  go  to  the  cut-thtoat  usurer,  but  itenain  to  their  own 
good,  Uving  or  dying,  or  to  theirs^  without  aiiy  other'  be* 
iiefit,  than  that  tt  may  still  serv^  for  the  liko  relief. 

^^  And  let  me  not  here  be  mistaken,  diat  I  condemn  such 
e%  live  by  honest  buying  and  selling,  and  make  a  conscience 
of  their  dealing :  no,  truly,  I  mean  only  the  Judas  brokar> 
that  lives  by  tlie  bag ;  and,  except  God  be  more  merciful  to 
4]im,  will  follow  him  that  did  bear  the  bag/* 

On  the  south  side  of  Houndsditch,  a  small  street  leads  to 
Bbvi«  Makks.  Here  formerly  stood  the  city  mansion  and 
gardens  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  Biiry ;  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  oceasioned  it  to  be  called  Bun^Sy  cor*- 
riiptediy,  Bevis  Marks.  This  house  being  demohshed,  the 
ground  was  laid  am.  in  buildings,  and  now  forms -Bury 
i^treet,  tlie  synagogue  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  a  Dis« 
«onting  Imecting,  which  is  rendered  famous  by  being  the 
place  of  which  the  elegant,  ingenious^  .and  pioas  Dx*  Isaao 
Watts,  was,  for  many  yearspasto^^ 

Further  on^  towards  Camomile  Street^  stood  the  Papsy^ 
a  reUgioos  house  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  of  St.  John  tta 
£vangeliat,  and  St.  Charity;  foiinded  in  1430,  by  WiiKaoi 
Oliver,  William  Barnaby,  and  Joha  Stafford,  chantry 
priests  in  London,  for  a  master,  two  wardens,  &c.  efaap* 
iains,  chantry  priests,  conducts,  and  ot^r  brethren  and 
sisters,  that  should  be  admitted  into  the  church  of  St.  Aii*» 
giistme  Fapey  in  the  Wall. 
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The  brethren  of  this  house  becoming  lame^  or  atLciwHt 
into  great  poverty,  were  relieved  ;  and  Md  a  chamber,  wA 
a  certain  allowance  of  bread,  drink ,  and  croals,  and  one  old 
man  and  his  wife  te  see  tbem  served,  and  keep  the  bone 
dean.  .This  brotherhood,  among  many  others,  was  disaelvedii 
the  reigo  of  Edward  VI.  and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  resi- 
jleoee  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham>  secretary  of  state  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

.  In  a  small  passage  opposite,  leading  to  Devonshire  Square, 
is  a  MEETING  HOUSE  belonging  to  the  religioas  societj  d 
Friends,  usually  denominated  Quakebs.  Sinntlar  to  al 
father  places  of  worship  belonging  ta  this- respectable  das 
pf  the  community^  the  place  is  distinguishable  for  its  plaiiii 
nnadorned  state  of  neatness ;  and  the  numerous  assembii^ 
of  the  Friends  which  attend  the  worship,  are  remarkable  foe 
|;be  unaffected  Simplicity  of  their  deportment. 

Some  of  the  principal  doctrines  held  by  this  class  ofie* 
ligious  worship  u'e,  titat  God  hath  given  to  all  men  saper* 
natural  light,  which,  being  obeyed,  can  save  them ;  and  tbt 
tliis  life  is  Christ ;  that  the  lifo  ought  to  be  r^ulated  ao 
cording  to  this  light,  without  which  no  man  or  woman  is 
capable  (^  understandmg  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  thej 
believe  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God>  and  are  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  writings  extant  in  the  world ;  and  do 
own  them  to  be  a  secondary  and  subordinate  rule  of  £udi 
and  practice,  but  the  light  and  spirit  of  God,  they  beiievt 
is  the  primary  rule ;  because  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  gives 
forth  by,  and  do  receive  all  their  authority  from,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  a  measure  or  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  i| 
given  to  every  one,  that  they  may  profit ;  that  in  worship, 
jtyaa  and  women  ought  to  wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh»  to 
feceive  immediately  from  the  Lord,  before  they  opea  their 
mouths,  either  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  or  in  testimoBy 
to  the  people ;  that  all  superstitious  and  ceremonies  of  men 
human. institution  in  religion,  ought  to  be  laid  aside ;  as  also 
in  civil  society,  such  as  saluting  one  another,  by  the  poUiiig 
off  the  hat,  boiwiog,  caurtesying,  and  saying  you  instead  of 
t/iou,  to  a  single  person,  &c, ;  that  men  and  womea  ougiit 
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to  be  plain  and  grave  in  their  apparel,  sbber  and  jast  in 
their  whole  conversation,  and^  at  a  word,  in  all  their  deal- 
ings ;  not  to  swear  or  fight,  or  bear  any  oornal  weapons  for 
that  end,  but  to  love  one  another  and  do  good,  as  mach  as 
ill  their  power. 

•  Devonshire  Squake,  occupies  what  was  originally  a 
single  'house,  with  pleasure  gardens,  bowling  greens,  &c. 
formed  by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  clwks  in  chan* 
eery,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Goldsmith's 
i:ompanyt  The  mansion,  so  largely  and  elegantly  con- 
st^ufted  by  a  man  of  no  property  or  figure  in  life,  ob« 
tained  it  the  name  of  Fisher'' s  Folhf ;  and  the  following 
rhyme,  celebrated  this  and  other  absurdities  of  the  times : 

"  KIrkebie's  castle,  and  Fishet's  Folly, 
Spinoia's  pleasure,  and  Megs's  glory/' 

After  the  ruin  of  its  vain  projector,  it  had  a  quick  sue*, 
cession  of  owners ;  among  others  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
lord  higli  chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  presented  to  that  queen  the  first  perfumed  gloves 
brought  to  England,  resided  here;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
during  the  time  he  held  it,  her  majesty  lodged  here  in  one  of 
her  visits  to  the  City.  It  fell  fromhiui  to  the  noble  fkmily  of 
Cavendish ;  William,  the  second  earl  of  Devonshire,  died  in  it 
about  the  year  1  (528.  This  family  had,  however,  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  many  years ;  for  it  appears  that  Thomas 
Cavendish,  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  Henry  VIIL  bu- 
ried his  lady  in  St.  Botolph's,  the  parish  church ;  and  by 
will,  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  for  its  repair.  During  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  house  was  formed  into  a  con- 
venticle, whifch  Butler  alludes  to,  when  sjieaking  of  **  the 
packed  piarliament,**  in  the  following  lines : 

*'  That  represents  no  part  o'th'  nation. 
But  Fisher's  Folly  congregation  *." 

From    the   title   of  this   noble    family,   the  square  as- 
sumed its  present  name.     It  is  of  small  dimensions,  but  has 

*  Hudibras,  Canto  ii.  line  893.    See  also  Dr.  Nash's  Notes  on  Hu-^ 
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fijvtnrti'  ^cod^  housed.  In  die  narifa  irait  cdrner  is  a  large 
faoisse^  whieh  was  formerly  the  regidence  of  Sir  Sarnnd  Daab* 
wood»  lord  imaytEHr  of  Lmdon,  1703. 

It  is  leoorded  in  the  register  of  St.  Botdpb^  Biah^^isgate, 
that  Edward  Alleyn,  the  benevolent  founder  of  Dolwidi 
College,  was  born  near  Devonshire  House  in  1566,  near 
where.  Sir  FiAsncis  Baring  has  his  present  resideiKde.  Jf^ 
rentah  Collier,  who  was  an  enemy  to  plays  and  playcit, 
has  yet  the  justice  to  term  Alleyn  the  Roscius  of  fab  age ; 
and  ^^  that  as  he  out-acted  others  in  his  life,  so  at  his  deaths 
(alluding  to  bis  extensive  charities)  he  out-did  faiiaself.'* 

Naw  SraEEt  i*  occupied  by  very  large,  and  seemingly 
the  moot  extensive  of  the  East  India  waiFhoQses ;  as  they 
cover  a  space  of  nine  acres  of  ground ,  and  reaoh  hence  to 
Honndsditch.  Tliev  are  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
goods  for  Private  Trade,  which  are  of  such  importanoe^ 
that  a  military  guard  is  kept  on  the  premises  every  night. 

The  Old  Artillery  Ground  was  a  short  way  north  east 
of  Devonshire  Squaje.  This  was  originally  a  spacious  field, 
called  Teazel  Close,  from  its  being  planted  with  teazles 
for  the  use  of  clothworkers.  It  was  afterwards  let  to  cross* 
bow  makers,  who  used  to  shoot  there  ;  but  being  at  length 
inclosed  with  a  brick  wvlM^  it  afterwards  was  used  as  an  ar- 
tillery ground,  to  which  the  gunners  of  the  Tower  resorted 
every  Thursday,  when  they  levelled  brass  pieces  of  artilJeqr 
against  a  butt  of  earth  raised  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  last  prior  of  St.  Mary  Spital  granted  to  the  gun- 
ners of  the  Tower  this  artillery  ground  for  thrice  ninety 
nine  years^  for  the  use  and  practice  of  great  and  small  ar* 
tillery ;  and  king  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  company  a  charter* 
Hence  this  artillery  ground  became  subject  to  the  Tower; 
the  streets,  &c.  compose  one  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  still  summoned  on  juries  belonging  to  the 
courts  held  on  Tower  Hill. 

^'  In  tbe  year  1585,  the  city  being  put  to  great  trouble 
and  eKpcnee  by  the  continual  musters  ai|d  training  of  sol* 
diers,  some  brave  and  active  citizens,  who  had  obtained  ex- 
peri^ce  both  at  home  and  abroad  ^  voluntarily  exercised 
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themselves,  and  trained  up  otbers'  in  tbe  ii9%  fd  lurmt,  so 
jtbat  within  two  years  there  were  almost  th»:e  hundred  meiu 
chants,  and  other  persoivs  of  distinction >  qualified  to. teach 
the  common  soldiers  the  management  of  their  guns,  pikes, 
find  halherts,  as  well  as  to  march  and, countermarch.  These 
met  every  Thursday,  each  person  by  turns  bearing  office 
from  the  corporal  to  the  captain,  and  some  of  these  gentle<- 
ineu  bod  the  honour  of  having  a  body  of  forces  under  their 
command  at  .the  great  cainp  at  Tilbury,  in  the  year  1588^ 
when  the  Spaniards  sent  against  England  their  pretendcxi  invin- 
cible Arn^uia,  and  these  commanders  were  generally  called  ' 
Captains  of  the  Artillery  Garden, 

**  This  noble  exercise  became  afterwards  discontinued  for 
along  time^  but  was  renewed  in  tbe  year  1610,  when  se^ 
veral  gentlemen  having  obtained  the  permissioa  of  king 
Jai^ea  I.  undertook  at  their  private  expence  a  weekly  ex* 
eircise  in  the  §ame  artillery  ground,  and  in  the  year  1662, 
t^rected  an  annoury,  in  which  they  placed  five  hundi-ed  seti; 
of  arcQ^y  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  workmanship.  The 
Artillery  Company  now  greatly  increased,  and  the  people 
resorted  to  the  artiUery  ground  to  learn  to  defend  th€rm« 
•elves  and  their  country ;  and  evpn  many  gentlemen  from 
every  county  went  to  learn  martial  exereiscs,  in  order  to 
^each  them  to  superintend  the  i&ilitia,  in  the  dktaiit  paits 

of  the  kingdom. 

^^  At  length  tbe  company  -being  so  much  inereased  tba% 
this  artillery  ground  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  thetp,  for 
they  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  :  they  removed  to  the 
New  Artillery  Qround  near  tbe  upper  end  of  <M6cHr6ekb^ 
where  they  still  continue  to  assemble.'' 
.  Further  down  ia  Union  Strtety  a  very  ie^^eeUenl^  mede*a 
improvonent,  forming  a  grand  line  of  communieatiett  front. 
Spital  Fields  church  to  Smithfield. 

Near  this  place,  w|is  antiently  the  priory  and.kogpiial  of 
St  Mary,  called  St.  Mary  Bpiial,  fiuiuded  by  Wah«f 
Brime,  sheriff  of  London,  and  Roisift^  his  wife;  Hm 
$rst  stone  was  laid  by  Walter ^  arcfadeaeon  of  London,  in 
the  year  1 1 97  ^   its  boundaries  were,  bom  B^cward'^puie 
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(near  Widegmte  Alley)  towards  tbesoath^  and  extending  il 
breadth  to  the  parish  oH  St.  Leonard ,  Shoreditch,  totrardtf 
the  north ;  in  length  it  reached  from  King  Street  (or  the 
High  Street  of  Bishopsgate  Without)  on  the  west,  to  the 
bishop  of  London's  field,  called  LoUesworth  (now  Spital 
Fields)  on  the  east. 

This  hospital  was  endowed  with  several  kndil  and  tene^ 
ments.  Edward  I.  by  charter  gave,  for  the  repose  of  his 
soaly  to  the  prior  and  convent,  several  churches  and  lands 
in  the  diocese  of  Winton. 

A  part  of  the  large  church-yard  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital, but  separated  by  a  brick  wall,  was  remaining  in 
Stow*s  time,  in  which  was  a  pulpit  cross,  similar  to  that 
in  St.  PauPs  church  yard ;  adjoining  was  built  a  hoose, 
which  was  appointed  for  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
corporation  of  London,  where  they -were  seated  to  bear 
sermons  preached  during  the  toaster  holidays.  It  appears  it 
was  usual  in  those  times,  that  on  Good  Friday  a  divine  of 
eminence  should,  by  appointment,  e^cpatiate  on  Cbrist*s 
Passion,  in  a  sermon  at  Paura  Cross;  on  the  three  days 
next  Easter,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  a  bishop,  a 
dean,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity,  shotild  preach  at  the  Spital 
concerning  the  Resurrection ;  and  on  Low  Sunday  another 
learned  divine  Was  to  rehearse  the  substance  of  the'  other 
four  in  a  fifth  sermon.  At  these  the  lord  mayor  and  cor- 
poration always  attended, -robed  in  violet  gowns,  on  Good 
Friday  and  £aster  Wednesday  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  days,  id 
scarlet.  This  custom  continued  till  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
1642,  when  it  was  discontinued;  however^  it  was  revived 
after  the  Restoration,  except  that  instead  of  being  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross,  which  bad  been  demolished,  th6  sermoos 
were  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  After  the  Great  Fire, 
they  were  discontinued  both  at  St.  Paul's  church,  and  at  the 
Spital,  ^nd  the  Easter  sermons  were  delivered  at  some  ap- 
pointed  church ;  and  at  last  at  St.  Bridget,  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  they  continued  invariably  till  the  late  repairs  of 
that  church,  when  they  were  removed  to  Christ  Chuicfa, 
NQ\inate  Sireet,  where  they  still  continjic. 
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ThfShoepM  of  St.rMary  SfpM,.^li|KiX'i^  sifrrcodered,  wj^si 
valued  to  e^cpend  478/. ;  and^  besides,  chuiphiornaments,  the 
gooti^tbelonging  to  tbe  fpond^UiHi  ^a^sif^ipf  oaehMiidred 
arid  jdigbty. beds, .for  tbe  re^ptiou  of  'jBn^y^pmaxiM. 

iQ-ail^,  Q^ieeti  EU;aiib^ch  rC^me^  ip  great  .«tate  from  St* 
Hb^y  Spitaiy  Attend^  by:  one  lehoHsi^ifiinen  in  bftra^s,  wijdi, 
d^ets  of  niaili  «ofBl§ts^  ^d>ii^rcice;pik^y  aod  t^  greali 
piesce^i  dca^vn  throu^i  <he,  city^  to  h^r  j^alftce ;  the  oayalcad^ 
was.9tti»ded  wilfa  druiti6,.flu)tQSp  a^  tvunip^^  (wo  mor^ 
rice  dancers,  and  twOrVi^ite  b^a^  ii\A<5fkrt,  Thip  w^  i^  . 
tbe.  ixi9yoraky  Af  -  Sir  Williaiji  Hewii^^  ap4)  fts  preb^ly 
was  ustuil  on  «ueh  oqcasioas,  the  ^ueen  ia  jbhie  tfirst  year  o{ 
her  teign,  bonoar^  tbe  Spjltat  mv^^f^  wi!;b  her  preoenee. 

Oq  tbe  side  <>f  Bii^hopsg^te  ^-qet  WitfiQU^,  fteair^jr  ;0p^ 
posite  WhitegateAil^y,  iiapubjicjhottse  .of ;« i^urious  cofOh 
struction .;  wMchy  tbovgh  tow  degifa^ed  Iromtt^firi^al  iifth 
tinationj  was  originaUy jhie  residence  of  Sir  Paul  Piadar,  .^bo 
was  ambassador  nhieL  years  :to  the  OUcmaaPbKUy  in  ^ 
reigo  of  Jame&L 

^*  He  was.feitfa&l  in  negodattion^  and  emiiieot:  for  pHty^ 
charky,  loyatty,  and  .prudense.  ^  Hewab^  m  Ja}^bitaji( 
twenty-six  years,  and  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  tb^  paji^shi 
9aaA  died  iA  1630;  atibe^age  of  eigbtyrf^^r.'^ 

A  few  homes  tp^smdi  th^  sptltb  M  T^  hwwv  Wpi^f 
HQUSB*  This  is  alarge  and  cptomodioiis.atnictare^  foic.th^ 
reception , .  employment^ .  >  and  i^li^ . .  of  the  •  iodjgf^ot-i  ajq^ 
iid{^teyaa  wetl  a^tfor  tibepttni$biE|eQt.^f  ibe  TSkgra«ti|Qd-dJ9- 
tordetly •  To  embissMKe  til  tbe  beney olemC  piutpoiea  ^  this  uvstU 
rtQlion,  in  1649^  ^ ^wspoMkon  waa :  formed  by  M\  legisl^tiy* 
-aotlMifiiy^watb  aeoRkaMaaeal;  .the  Joed  mayor  alw^ya  b^ii^g 
.pre^^ot.  The  oerporatiQii  were  aUowed  to  purchase  Mnds 
otrteneuaeots  to  tbe  annual  value  of  .3000/. .  and  ^be  /cooubq^ 
cotaciL wete 'empovrj^rod' to  fate  the  .respective  wards,  pa^ 
risbea,  *ai4 preoincts  of  the  Chyi. :fe^  the  anf^rt  of  ^the 

»  .FaraactlyithBipUashes  paid -tide  ihiBing^iTJvrpeic  ibr;^a^ 
dbpU^ibeaiifeltlie  lUffadljLssetetaent;.  bpt  in  il51y:liie  .*g^ 
JftMPwanilapito  apreidy tioiv  tfa^t  notitioi^  •UiUteti.'paid.^ 
'.  S^fMAL    No.  44.  3  E  by 
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by  the  parishes  should  in  future  be  received ;  and  it  w» 
further  resolvedi  that  only  such  children  should  be  takes 
into  the  house,  as  were  committed  by  the  city  tnagistnfa, 
found  begging  in  the  street^  pilfering  on  the  Keys,  or  kyiof 
about  in  glass  houses,  or  uninhabited  places:  They  aiE 
dressed  in  russet  cloth,  with  a  round  badge  upon  tJieir 
breasts,  representing  a  ^oor  boy^  and  a  sheep,  with  dn 
motto :  **  GoD'S  Providence  is  our  ikheritance  ;**  ani 
when  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  the  boys  aro  apprenticed 
to  trade  or  navigation,  and  the  girls  placed  to  service. 

A  pottion  of  this  building,  called  the  Keeper*s  Side^  is 
appropriated  for  the  confinement  of  those  who  have  no 
honest  means  of  employ ;  and  prostitutes,  who  are  kept  to 
hard  labour  in  beating  of  hemp,  and  in  wasbbg  linafi.  Is 
cases  of  sickness,  or  other  accidents,  they  have,  besides  . 
their  support,  physical  advice  and  assistance  gratis.  | 

^  When  the  city  gates  were  pulled  down  in  1761,  the  deb- 
tors in  Ludgate,  citizens  of  London,  were  removed  to  « 
part  of  this  house,  in  apartments  allotted  for  that  purpose; 
atid  here  they  remained  till  removed  few  years  since  lo 
Iheir  present  place  of  confinement,  behind  Giltspur  Street 
Cortpter. 

In  Old  Bethlem,  stood  a  priory ,  founded  in  A^  D.  124€, 
by  Robert  Fitzibary,  sheriff  of  London,  for  the  support  d 
a  cbiUmUnity  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who'  wore  a  star  xxptm 
kbekt  upper* garments,  as  being  dedicated  to  6t..Mafy  d 
'Bethlehem.  This  priory  having  undergone  the  fate  of  odxr 
religions  houses  in  jthe  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  was<  purchased 
from  the  crown  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  in  254^,- 
and  ft  was  by*  them  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  core 
of  lunaticsy'ttt  a  certain  expence  to  be  paid  weekly  by  the 
l>eiations  or  parish  of  the  patient  admitted.  Beddes,  the 
t;itizens,  at  a  court  of  aldermen,  on  the  7th  of  April,  s  Ed. 
ward  VL  cancelled  a  former  agreement  in;  cegi|rd  to  4ythe» 
and  oblations,  &c.  and  brdered,  <<  That  the  inhabUaati 
within  the  precinct  of  Bethlehem,  should  be  from  tkenoe* 
forth  united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  withfMit  Brnhopt 
gatei  apd  to.  be  dUottod  and  charged  to.  aJU  .iidiccca  and 
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ohi^rgeflv  fjrtbes  md  ckriL^kin^es  excepted.    la  condd^n^' 
tiOB  wjiereof,  the  parsoo  cf  the  said. parish  was  to  receive 
yeariy  M^.  and  the  clerk  Ss^Sd.  out  of  the  chamb^  of; 

This  priory  incloBed  all  the  estate  and  ground ,  in  length  j 
firom-  the  king's  iiigh  street,  meiining  Bishopsgate  Street, 
east,  to  the  great  ditch  in  the  west,  whidi  was  called  Deep^ 
pit<ih,  dividing  the  said  lands  from  Moorfields ; '  and  in 
breadth,  to  the  land  of  Ralph  Downingi  vi2.  Downiog's 
Alley,  in  the  north,  and  to  the  land  of  the  church  of  St.  Bor: 
iripb^  in  the  south. 

.The  pciory  being  dissolved,  and  the  site  and  lands  dis*. 
posed  of  to  the  city  of  London,  it  was  immediately  let  out 
to  tenat>t$,  add  was  alt  built  upon,  and  divided  into  streets, 
alieysi  and  courts;,  excqpt  ii  square  piece  of  ground,  of 
about  one  acre,  that  ^ies  at  the  north  east  extremity  of  the 
Lower  Moorfields,  known  by  the  modern  name  of  Broker. 
Row ;  wjiere  once  was  the  above  Deep  Ditch. 

Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Merchant  Taylor,  and  lord  mayor  in 
1-569,  caused  this  ground  td^he  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall, 
for  a  comnK)n  burial  ground,'  at  a  low  rate,  to  such  parishes 
in  London  as  wanted  confenieili^  burial  places :  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  New  Church  Yak'd,  near  Bethlehem,  and 
established  a  sermon  to  be  pretfobed  there  on  Whitsunday, 
annually ;  which  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  for  many  y^ars. 

Returning  from  Broker  Row^  towards  Bishopsgate  Street, 
we  pass  the  Broad  Streets.  This  plot  of  ground,  formerly 
a  laystall,  was  ^^er wards  denoip'inated  Petty  France,  on 
account  of  the»f«ftigees  who  were  resii^enjj}  here ;  the  mean 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  becomitt^  ruinous,  a  vast 
pile  of  buildings  was  constructed,  bearing  the  present  names 
of  New  Broad  Stj^eet,  &c.* 

In  this  street  is  a  1VIe£tino  House  for  the  class  of  Dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England,   denominated  Inde- 
pendents.   .-  ^ 
,    These  compose  a  large;  body  of  Protesiat^,  who  are 
sometimes  denominated   Congregatiimalist^  i '  hecsLuse  the^r 

3  £  2  hold 
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iMiotiSn  witbln^  iadf,  MtfUnAtat  of  «il^ .  bidiap,  ^u* 
DOd,-  Or  coubciil )  Ibodgh  thiiy  own  that  aynaia  have  ao»'' 
sideratiTe  power,  Euid  are  an  ordinance  of  God.— Let  k  iol 
tM  {ilace  be  nndcntood  tbat-We  do  net  intend  bo  diMtaH 
dbolii^oT^rnsl' points  of  rdigiouit  pri»ciple»j  tiut  ioerdy  de-! 
sCrilMJ,  M  nfeariy  as  [HKsibkv  th4  oI«ro&  goiemoieiit  anI 
princjptti  tenets  of  the  ttirimts  cliUsee  of  religioaS'  bodiai^ 
WiA  #hiefc  thitf  grtM  mettopoUs  abounds,  to  illtutratioo  o^ 
tbegenepfJ  object  (>f  the  present  work. 

In  Bishop^ate  Street  is  an  aotient  inn,  becring  tfia  daV 
of  die  year  14B0  ;  it  is  liotr  ike  White  Hsit.  Conuikring 
Ak  above  boundary  of  Ae  hospital  of  Okl  BeChlaA,  o*  tfae 
aontb,  to  abut  on  the  chnrch  land  of  8t.  Bstolpb^  tbia 
building,  firoM  Hs  anti^utcy,  •ndsfc  baTS  been  part  cf  tbs 
fitogfpHal;  and  probably  the  horitcllary,  or  ion,  &»'di*ea- 
'  terti^TmiMt  of  strangers,  as  -tiiA- ctmtMMry  in  those  timea. 

St.  BOTOLPH,  BISHOPSGATI 


RESPECTING  this  chut-ch  the  raters  go  no  bi^jer 
irith  the  rector^  than  John  dfe  ^iortbanipton,  tttM  Mkrect6r, 
tod  resigned  on  the  4t)l  of  June  1323.    It  was  tben,  and 
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3ft  ttiU  reimittar  ill  lihe  f  ilk  «f  «he  bk^op  oT  Londcm.    Tfat   , 
o|d-  cdnMb  ciiM  Imilt  ^bnok  atld  fetone,  plaisteved  6y^; 
and  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  but  became  so  ruinotiSy 
tIttC  it  was  made  necesniy  to  9pp\j  to  parliament  to  puU  it 
down  and  build  anevir  ckuroh.    The  present  febric  was  h^ 
gan  in  1725,  and  finished  in  two  years,  and  is  both  massjr 
and  spacious ;  the  body  is  built  with  brick,  and  well  en* 
lightened ;  the  roof  being  abo-  hid  by  a  handsome  balus- 
trade.   The  ateeple,  thongh  hcta^,  is  magniftcent,  .  In  the 
centre  of  the  firoot  is  a  large,  plain,  arched  window,  deco« 
fated  with  pftasters  of  tbe>  Doric  order.  *  Over  thi^  window 
h  a^fe^toon,  Md  above  an  angular  pediment ;  on  eadi  sidd 
is  Indoor,  croi^ned  with  windows ;  and  brer  these  are  others 
tt  the  port-hole  kind.    Above  the  port-holes  rises  a  square 
towet,  drowned  by  a  dome,  with  a  circular  base  surrounded 
by  a  balustrade  in  the  same  form :  by  the  side  of  which,  on 
the  Vomers  of  tht  tower,  are  placed  urns  with  flames.   From 
this  part  rises  a  series  of  coupled  Corinthian  piljarS|  3up« 
porting  similar  urns  to  the  former,  and  over  thenx  rises  tbci 
orgive  dome,  crowned  with  a  very  large  vase,  with  jUames. 
Thia  structure  all  together  is  upon  a  simple,  b^utiful,  and 
baroionious  (dan.;  arid  the  steeple  more  in  taste  than  most 
about  the  metropolis,  notwithstanding  a  door  is  wanting  iii 
the  ceni^.    iThia  faovfevier  is  eaaily  aocoonted  for ;  it  was 
necessary  to  make  tlie  fabric  ornamental  to  the  street,  and 
being  the  east  end,  the  altar  is  placed  (where  the  grand 
door  would  otherwise  have  been)  under^a  noble  arch,  be* 
neadi  the  steeple.    The  inside  is  arched,  except  oter  the 
gaileties,.and  two  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  support  both 
the  galleries  and  arch,  which  extends  over  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  is  neatly  adorned  with  fret-work. 

To  remedy  some  defects  occasioned  by  the  light  obscured 
\n  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  houses  on  the  north  j^ide, 
a  dome  was  formed  in  the  qieling,  apd  a  large  window  at 
the  west  end.;  the  ^tter,  however,  is  completely  hid  by  a  , 
large  and  elegant  organ,  erected  by  subscription  in  1764.  ^ 
The  pulpit  is  in  agrp^nd  stile,  ricjily  ornamented  ^nd  in* 
laid.  . 

i  '■     '     •  -'  On 
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*Od  tthe  wall  of  die  stairs  le$din((  to  t)^  oOctb  ^lery  na 
fine  old  picture  o(  King  CbaxU^h  emhk^wRicBUy  t describiig 
bis  sufferings.  .i       t  '     . 

MoNt^MEKTs.  :  Besides  that  of  Kr  Fnal  Piodar»  irheaee 
bis'  cliar^^r  |b  extracted,  there  are  several  iii  tbe  cfaanod 
prcsenred^firom  the  old  cburcb  $  ftbe.most  particalarJy  wCirtfajr 
Itotice  a,rc  the  following  ;r 

.   A  tabi(^t  on  the  9outh  sid^, .thus inscribed : 

-  Jn  the  great  vault  near  tbid  place  lieth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Maar 
Grigman/  widQ!iv»  late  of  this  parish,  who  departed  thia  life  the 
17th  day  of  July  A^D.  174^,  aged  eighty^ouc  years.  In  wYMk 
vault  also  lie  the  bodies  of  her  three  chiidreni  vjz.  Mrs,  Maij 
Grigtnan,  who  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  of  April  I740^  aged 
thirty-eight  years.  The  Rev,  Stephen  Grigmaa,  D.  D.  laie  cwale 
and  lecturer  of  this  parish/  who  departed  this  life  the  51st  day  of 
August  1741.^  aged  forty-seven.  Mr.  Thomas  Grignian«  who  de* 
parted  this  life  tlie  9th  day  of  February  1744,  aged  forty-eigfat 
years, 

«And  having  no  other  issud,  she  by  her  wilf  gave  the  foDomnf 
benefactions  for  the  use  of  the  poor  i 

Jor  the  benefit  of  ten  poor  widows  of  this  parish^  for  ever, 
1000/;  Sper  cent,  annuities  in  trust,  that  the  interest  and  dividendi 
lhenk>f  might  be  equally  divided  between  them^  but  subject  to  &e 
payment  of  1  Ol.  per  year  to  her  maid  servapt  for  her  life, 
r  To  twenty  other  po^r  women  ^f  this  parish»  to  be  eqmfly  di* 
vided  among  them,  100/. 

For  clothing  ten  poor  rneuj  and  ten  poor  women  of  this  p»i 
risb,  .40t, 

For  the  benefit.of  the  charity  children  of  this  parish,  1501. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  charity  children  attending  St.  £thelburgii's 
church,  called  The  Society's  Children,  120/. 

To  the  pariiih  of  St.  Vedastv  alias  Foster»  London,  40^  ;  the 
interest  lo  be  laid  out  in  bread,  and  given  to  poor  inhabitants  of 
that  parish  yearly,  at  Christmas,  for  ever. 
'  To  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher,  London,  to  be  distributed  to 
twenty  poor  housekeeper^  of  that  parish,  20/. 
'For  the  benefit  of  the  ^yoor  children  of  the  London  work- 
house, SOL 

On  another  tablet,  en  the  same  wall^  is  a  kni&m'orial  of  tbe 

respected  family  of  Giles  : 

Underneath 
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"*;  Underneath  thiMnarbte,  iti  a  viuilt  bd/»nging  to  Da  n  i  b  l  ,Gi  l  ts« 
.£sq.  lie  depoiked  thef  remahis  of  his  dear^nd  much  lanftented  wife 
Lucy  Giles,  who  (after  thirtj.  years  uniform  attcntioa  to  all  coop 
jugiU  duties^  aiid.  the  practice  of  .every,  social  virtue)  calaifytre* 
aigood  her  soul  to  the  Great  Author  of  all  Nature,  on  the  dibdajf 
W!.  November  1776,  aged  fift^-one  y^rs.  In  the  same  place  lin 
the  remains,  of  Martha  Gilbs,  daughter  of  the  above  Oanie^ 
and  Lucy  Giles,  who  died  at  Bristol  on  the  1 1th  day  of  April  1768^ 
aged  nineteen  years. 

Dakiel  Giles,  Esq.  who  was  governor  of  the  bank  of 
&iglaa4  in  1797,  died  on  the  8th  of  Ji^Iy  1800,  aged  seventy, 
five.  This  gentleman  left  a  son,  Daniel  Giles,  Esq.  bar* 
rister  at  law,  and  member  of  parliament  for  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex. 

'  ^  monument  with  J'ersian  characters,  erected  in '  tho 
lower  church  yard,  out  of  the  bounds  of  consecrated  groonc)^ 
to  the  memory  of  Coya  Shawswar£,  thus  translated :  • 

This  graven  is  made  for  Hodcbs  Shaughswaab,  the  chiefest 
servant  to  tbe.kin^of  Persia,  for  the  spaced  of  twenty  years«  who 
came  from  i  the  lung  of  Persia*  and  died  in  his  service.  If  any 
Persian  cometh  out  of  that  country^  let  him  read  this  and  a  prayer  . 
for  htm:  the  Lord  receive  his  soul,  for  here  lieth  Ma gh more, 
Shacchsw.auk^  yvho  was  born  in  the  town  of  Novoy,  in  Persia* 

This  gentleman  was  a  Persian  merchant,  .and  principal 
secretary  to  the  Persian  ambassador,  with  whom  he  and  hla 
son  came  c^er  to  England.  He  w^  forty-four  years  of  age, 
and  was  buried  August  10,  1626;  the  ambassador  himself, 
the  junior  Sbaoghsware,  and  the  principal  Persians,  at- 
tending  the  fiineral.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  were  prin^: 
eipaUy  foisrformed  by  the  son,  who,  sitting  cro9s»Iegged>  aU^ 
teroately  read  and  sang,  with  ^veeping  and'^stgiung.  Thk 
continuied  madaiii^.  and  .evening  for  the  space  of  a  motitb, 
and,  had  not  the  rudeness  of  the  rabble  prevented,  would 
batft  contiri^ied  during  the  whole  stay  of  the  Persians  in  this 
xountry. 

The  reclor,  besides .  other  considerable  advantages,  re- 
ceireii  about  ^00/.  per  annum  Vy  tythes.    I|^  baa  a  select 

...  vestry, 
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Yestrjr-,  consisting  of  ttnmty.seveti  idbiriiiitaAtSt  ittdiidkf 
the  tectat  and  chtirehwardens  for  |he  tiibe  lieing.  TiMe 
^re  tfro  cburchwiirdeiis^  and  feor  avenocps. 

Tbe  ohnfohyard,  whksh  is  now*  hendsomely  ndkd  viA 
lriM^'#b)^k,  and  opened  to  the  street,  w^  originally  a  pieii 
»f  Waste  ground,  given  by  the  City,  in  the  year  i615,  ftr 
^  burial  of  the  dead  $  Tefierving  a  passage  through  it,  M 
Broad  Street: 

In  the  register  book  of  this  parish  are  ^ome  very  cnriotf 
ittrm;  'afid'the  folliowiiig,  thotigh  illastretiire  of  the  g^ 
nei^al  regard  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  does  not  argae  mudi  il 
fiivoui*  of  the  humanity  or  politeness  of  the  tioies : 

^*  1586.  Paid  fo^  bread  aiid  drink  for  the  ringers,  ttt 
they  rang  for  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots.^' 
•  ^hb  items  of'  charges  for  th^  dinner  at  the  consecratioDO> 
the  buriaVgrotind,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  pirS 
by  the  Cky,  on  the  5th  of  June  1617,  are  also  fcry 
curious:  "  >f •   *•  '• 

**P^id  forfour  pieces  of  beef,weighing'21st.6lbMl  3  6 
'  twelve  legs  of  mutton  -  -  •  I  14  0 
•  six  lambs  and  a  half  -•       -        0  t5   0 

tMil  ve  chickens        -        -        -        0    ^  0 
grocery  -  -        -        -        0  14  ^ 

four  points*,  of  beef  fertile  poor       0  12  0 

•■•"■^'^^^^ 
...  .        IS    .6    «  - 

1 

We  have  Already  mentioned  Siv  Paul  Pindar,*  When  *^ 
scribing  his  hotise  in  this  street;  but  his  *  benevolence,  >■■ 
oflier*  great  qtralificatibns,  do  not  suffer  «i  to^pass  theiDBitt 
of  such  a  wdrthy  -ehara<^ter  slightly .  The  -mementos  in  # 
tegistfflr  ibook  would  be  sufficient  to  hand  down  :bjsi»»^ 
tb4>oste**ity  with  respect  arid  gratitude :  •    • 

He  gave  in  plate,  during  the  year  1633,  to 

the  amount  of         •      -  -        •        ^       - 113  1*  ^  ^ 
to  be,  disposed  of  in  laftds  for  th^  poor      -  joa  ^  * ' 

♦  Quaere  ?    Buttocks  of  beef? 
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1a  1634,  f(M*the  poor 

This  year  Sir  Paul,    besides  his  other  gifts,  : 

presented  to  the  parish,   for  one  of   the 
public  dinners,  a  Venison  Pasty,  the  flour, 
butter,  pepper,  eggs,  making  and  baking. 
of  which  cost  -  -  -         ,-.      •  .  0  19    1 

Besides  what  Mras  given  to  the  cook,    wbo  - 

brought  it  «-  ^         «.         -         ^  of    2    Q- 

The  remainder  of  the  feast  consisted  of 
^Muttba         *>         •      ..  •      ^    « 

Six  chickens^  at  lOd.  each  -  * 

Eight  rabbits  -  -» 

Bread  and  beer  *>  •  .       <*  * 

Fruit  and  cheese   .     -         *  ••  *•  . 

Dressing  and  fuelling  -    :      «  • 

In  1636,  Sir  Paul  gave  to  the  poor 

In  1637,   with  the  venison,    for  the  use  of 
the  poor  -  <.       .«..  -,31     00 

And  singular  as  it  may  appear,  after  the  be-  ' 
nevblence  of  this  good  parishioner,  and  all 
the  venison  he  had  sent,  he.  was  compelled 
to  pay  for  a  licence  foi;  eating  flesh  in 
Lent,  for  three  years  past  -  -  2    0    0 

In  1638,  lie  sent  by  the  deputy  of  the  ward, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  organ  -        200    0    0 

In    1643.       This   instrument,   when    church 
government    had    been    overturned,     Was' 
given  to  Sir  Paul,  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleased. 

This  vear,    with  the  usual  present  of   ve- 
nison, he  gave  to  the  poor  -  -        106    0    0 

But  was.  compelled  to  pay  for  his  licence  to 
eat  flesh  -  .  «  *  ^  200 

In  1646,  be  gave  to  the  poor  .  •  •  20    0    0 
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Tife  Ititft  account  which  occurs  of  Sir  PauT,  is  ezpres^ie 
of.tbe  teneration  in  which  he  was  held  eveo  ia  ^hosetni- 

quitous  times.  . 

**  1650,  paid  to  Mr.  Elfa's^  glazier,  for  mendidg  tbe  wki- 
dows  (of  the  church)  that  were  broken  at  Sir  Paul  Pindar's 
burial,  16^:  2d.'^ 

^  Sir  Paul  Pindar  was  early  distinguished  by  that  freqaent 
cause  of  promotion,  the  knowledge  of  lai^^gea*  He  was 
put  apprentice  •to  an -Italian  master,  travelled  iniicb,  and 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  die  grand  aeigiiior  by  James  L 
ih  which'  office  he  gained  great  credit,  by-extendiiigr  Eng. 
lish  commerce  in-  the  Turkish  dominions.  He  brouglit  over 
with  him  a  diamond  valued  at-  30,000/. ;  the  king  wiaiied  to 
buy  it  oil  credit^  but  ihis  the  sensible  merchant  declined, 
but  favoured  his  majesty  with  the ^oan  of  it  on  gala  days: 
Charles  T.  however  beeame  the  purchaser.  Sir  Paul  was 
appointed  farmer  of  the  customs  by  James ;  and  frequentlj 
supplied  that  monarch's  wants,  aa  well  as  those  of  his  sue* 
<fessdr.  He  was  esteemed  at-one  time  ^rorth  236,000/.  ex- 
elusive  of  bad  debts,  in  the  year  1639.  His  charities  were 
very  great:  he  expended  19yQ00Z.  in  the  repairs  of  Sl 
Paul's  cathedral ;  but  was  ruined  by  his  connectioDs  with 
his  unfortunate  monarch;  and,  it  is  said^  was  imprisooed 
f6r  debt.'-  Charles  owed  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  con- 
missioners  of  tbe  customs,  300,000/. ;  for  the  security  of 
Which,  ill  1^49,  they  offered  the  parliament  100,000/.  ;  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  He  died  involved,  and  left  his 
estate  in  such  disorder,  that  his  executor,  unable  to  bear 
the  disappointment,  destroyed  himself;  and  most  deserredly 
underwent  the  ignominy  of  the  now,  almost  obsolete  ver* 
diet,  of  fdo  de  se^, 

'TMs  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  till  we  arrive  at  Thread- 
needle  Street,  is  occupied  by  several  re^ctable  inns. 
On  the  north  oorner  of  Threadneedle  Street|  is 

THE  SOUTH  SEA  HOUSE. 

This  structure  stands  upon  a  great  space  of  ground; 

nfng  backward  as  far  as  Old  Broad  Street.  The  back  front 

f  f  eaaant, 
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formtfy  the  Eui«e  Office ;  then  the  SMtb  dea  Company's 
office;  from  which  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Soudi  Sea  House.  The  new  buildings  in  which  the  bom- 
{lany's  affiurs  are  now  transacted,  is  a  magniiBceht  structum 
jof  briclc  and  stone*  about  a  quadran^e,  support^  by  stone 
pilhoB  of  theTufcan  order,  which  form  a  fine  piazza;  The 
front  in  Threadneedle  Street  is  beautiful,  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  the  walk  are  of  a  great  thickness.  The  several  offices  are 
admirably  disposed :  and  the  great  hall  for  saled,  the  dining 
room,  galleries  and  chambers,  are  very  beautiful  and  oc»k 
▼enient.  Under  all  are  arched  vaults  to  preserve  what  is  va. 
luable  from  accidental  fire. 

The  South  Sea  Company  had  its  origin  in  the  purchase  of 
seamen^s  tickets  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  they  being  so 
•badly  paid,  that  the  necessitous  were  ol^liged  to  part  with 
them  at  40/.  and  sometimes  50L  per  cent,  consequently  a 
debt  <^  9,177,961/.  IBs.  4d.  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
^bose  avaricious  usurers,  by  this  and  other  accounts ;  un- 
provided for  by  parliament.  This  society  of  men  taking 
the  debt  into  their  hands,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  in 
1710,  to  msika  them  a  body  politic.  The  year  following^ 
the  debt^hdxtg. discharg  this  company  was  made  per- 
petual ;  and  mjr  diej^^y  incorporated  them  by  the  name  of 
*^  The  Governor  and  Co^npany  of  Merchants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain trading  to  the  South  BeiCfr  and  other  parts  of  America, 
and  for  encouraging  the  'Fishery.*'  And  in  1714,  wheA 
lending  the  government  an  additional  sum  of  822,032/.  4s.  Sd. 
the  capital  of  the  comjpany  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  en* 
larged  to  ten  millions ;  for  which  the  members  received  sii 
per  cent,  interest,  or  600,000/.  per  annum. 

By  an  act  of  .parliament  in  1720,  this  company  was  fur- 
ther favoured  with  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  within  certain  limits,  and  enabled  to  encrease  their 
capital,  by  redeeming  several  of  the  public  debts. .  Which 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  subscribers.'  For  by  the  arts  used  on 
this  occasion  by  some  in  pbwer,  the  ca|)ital  stock  of  the 
company  was  soon  teised  to  33,543,263/. ;  as  wc  have  more 
fuily  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
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However^  die '  coRipaBy  was  not  difiSolFed!  and  4a  ^ 
year  1733*  k  was  enaeted  by  parliamei!^,  '^That  the  ca* 
pital  stock  of  tbe  South  Sea  company »  which  then  amonntfli 
to  i4»65l,l03/.  ^s.  Id.  and  the  shares  of  the  rospeclive  pro- 
prietor^,  should  be  divided  into  four  equal  parte:  three* 
fourths  of  which  should  be  convent  into  a  joint  afeo^ 
attended  with  annuities  after  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  til 
redemption  by  parliainent ;  and  should  be  called  tfaetfaa 
South  Sea  annuities :  whilst  the  other  fourth  part  sbcMild  le- 
jnain  in  the  company .  as  a  trading  capital  stocky  atteoderi 
.with  the  residue  pf  the  ^qouities  pr  fhnds,  payable  at  the 
exchequer  to  the  company  till  redemption." 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  their  charter,  by  which  we 
are  to  look  upon  this^  company  as  merchants,  it  is 
able  that  they  never  cftrried  on  any  considerable 
And  now  they  have  no  trade.  They  only  receive  interest 
for  their  capital,  which  is-  in  the  bauds  of  the  govenunent; 
and  SQOOLperann.  out  of  the  treasury,  towards  the  es, 
pence  attending  the  management  of  their  aflairs ;.  winch  is 
done  by  a  governor,  sub-governor,  deputy  governor,  aol 
twenty.one  directors,  annually  chosen  on  the  6th  g^  Fe- 
bruary, by  ^  ma'iority  of  votes.  Such  members  of  the 
company  as  have  IQOOL  in  the  capital  stock  in  their  owe 
pames,  having  one  vote^  suqh  as  have  3000/.  two*  voles; 
such  as  have  5000/.  three  votes ;  and  such  as  have  10,OOQi 
or  more  stock,  four  votes ;  and  none  above. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  be  governor,  sub-goyeraor,  de- 
puty governor,  or  director,  while  he  is  governor,  deputy 
governor,  or  director  of  the  Bapk  of  Euglf^nd. 
Lower  down  in  this  street  is 

MERCHANT  TAYLOR'S  HALL. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  ge^itleroan  named  Edmood 
Crepin  diclf  during  the  year  1531,  for  a  certain  aom  d 
money,  make  a  grant  of  his  principal  messuage  in  the 
wards  of  Cornhill  and  Broad  Street,  then  held  by  Sir  Olim 
Ingham,  to  John  of  Vakesly,  the  king's  pavilion  maker, 
for  the  use  of  this  company.  The  buildii^  was  therafofl 
culle^  tlie  New  HaUy  or  Taylor's  Inn,  to  distingui^  it  fron 

their 
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Aek  old  Hall,  which  stood  ortgtnally  id  Ba^mgLflin^) 
f  riday  Street.  This  hall  continued  till  the  Great  Fire,  and 
being  destroyed,  the  present  handsome  fabric  was  con- 
structed. The  principal  room  is  very  spacious,  and  ele- 
•gant ;  on  which  account  it  is  often  used  for  the  dinners  of 
pubKc  oorpoirations,  particularly  for  the  annual  assemblage 
of  tho  great' chaitu^ters  in  church  and  state,  which  compose 

the  COHPORATION  FOR  THE  BjUj^IT   Of  THE  SoNS  OF  THE 

Clergy, 

Among  the  pictures  ii^  the  different  apartments  of  the 
whole  building,  one  of  the  principal  is  Henry  VII.  pre- 
senting the  charier  of  incorppration  to  the  company,  pcdnted 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Clarkson,  of  Islington,  a  member  of  the 
court  of  assistants.  The  king  fs  attended  by  archbishop 
Warham,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  Next  to  the 
archbishop  is  Pox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Another  olF 
Henry's  courtiers,  on  the  left  hand,  is  Wilteughby,  Lord 
Brooke,  steward  of  the  houshold^  with  his  white  wand ;  and 
in  the  foreground,  the  clerk  of  the  company  exhibiu  a  list 
'of  the  royal  freemen  of  the  company. 

Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Merchant  Taylor,  lord  mayor  in  1568, 
dressed  in  a  bonnet,  ruff,  and  scarlet  gown.  We  have  in 
another  part  of  this  volume  made  mention  of  hia  vast  i>6- 
pefactioDs«  * 

Sir  Thomas  White,.Mei«chant -Taylor,  lord  mayor  in  1553, 
His  illustrious  deeds  are  also  befoi^  noticed. 

The  first  patentfor  the  arms  of  this  company  (then  called 
Taylors  aiid  Linen  Armourers)  was  granted  anno  1480,  and 
in  the  year  1501  they  were  incorporated  by  Henry  VII.  by 
the  name  of  Merchant  Taylors,  and  their  supporters  wjerc 
granted  them  in  15^6. 

They  are  a  most  numerous  and  very  rich  company,  com* 
posed  of  merchants,  aiercers,  drapers,  taylors,  and  some 
ptber  trades,  and  ^re  governed  by  a  master,  four  Wardens-, 
about  40  assistants,  and  there  are  on  the-liveiy  four  hundred 
and  eighty-rfive,  the  fine  for  which  is  15/. 

The  Merchant  Taylovs  bear  for  their  andorial  ensigns, 
argent;  a  teat  rcyal  between  two  parliament  robes  gules, 
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lined  eriiiin»  On  a- chief  azure^  a  lioa  of  EnglaluL  Cnd^ 
a  holy  lamb  in  glorjr  proper.  Supporter s^  two  caoada «. 
Motto,  Concordia  parva  r$s  crescunL 

ThefoUemngListfOs  noble  as  ii  is  txiraordinmy^  is 
Joined  of  distinguished  Characters^  who  ha^e  hc€M 
roUedn  Freemen  of  the  Merchant  Tasflors  Cofnpstngfn 

"KINGS. 

EDWARD  III.  EDWARD  IV.. 

RICHARD  IL  RICHARD  UI.       . 

HENRY  IV.  /.       '    .  HENRY  VII. 
HENRY  V.  '  \  '     CHARLES  L 

HENRY  VI.  ^     JAMES  IL 

PaZNCEt. 

John  of  Gaunt,  duko  of  Lan*  Riphard,  duke  of  York         1434 

carter  -^        -        1385  George,  duke  of  Clarence  14^ 

Edmund  of  Langlejr;  duke  of  Henry»  prince  af  Wales      im 

York  -^  -        1390  The  prince  of  Bavaria  1607 

Thomas,duke  of  Gloucester  i  390  Henry^  duke  of  Gloucester  1661 

Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester  George,  prince  of  Denmark  . 

1414  '     ' 

/-       -Dukes. 

Tltomas  Holland,  duke  of  Sllirrey  Lodowick,  duke  of  Lennox  1507 

^          '    ,,   .               '  .   iS99  George,  duke  of  BoddnglHUD 

Jol^,  duke  of  Norfolk        1458  1661 

•-«»  Delapole^  duke  of  Suffolk  Janes,  duke  of  Ormond       1662 

1 446  — «-,  duke  of  Monmouth    1 674 

John^  duke  of  Norfolk        1 469  Henry,  duke  of  Grafton       1 675 

George,  duke  of  Bedford  Francis,  duke  of  Somerset  2677 

Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham  Christopher,  dtAe  of  Altw^p^gri^ 

1510 

LOROS  SriAltUAI.. 

Tboip^ft  Anwdel,  archbishop  of  Rob.  de  Braybroke,  btsfaop  of 

-Canterbury    -        -        1401  London         -        -         i5w 

Simon  de  Sudbury,   bishop  of  John,  bishop  of  Durbam 

London         ^        .        1S73  Walierj  bishop  of  Durham  1591 

>yilliam  de  Courtenay,  bishop  of  Edaaund,    hisjiop    of     Eseler 

jppnd^n        •         •        1578  1597 

Nkjiobs 
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Nicholas  BubbeWiCh,  bishop  of 
London        •         «        1406 

Henrj,  lord  btsbop  of  Su  David's 

1411 

Henrjr,   lord  bishop   of  Win- 
:  Chester         «         •  .      1412 

Philips  lord  bishop  of  Worcester 

.  liS2 

John  Kemp,  lord  bishop  of  Lon- 
don       •        •        «        1425 

William  Gra/t   lord  bishop  oD 
London         •         -        1428 

Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  Wor^ 
cester  «         -        HS^ 

Marmaduke,  lord  bishop  of  Car« 
lisle  «  .        1432 

Robert,  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury 

14S7 

Robert  Fitz  Hugh,  lord  bishop 
of  London     *       «.  .      143s 


ThoiAa^,  lord  bishop  of  £!j'  1444 
John,  lord  bishop  of  Aobhester 

'      1445 

Thomas  Kemp,  brd>  bishQp  o^ 
London       '  -         -        ]  44.9 

William,  lord  bishops  of  Win- 
c;hester        -      '-  •-       145a 

George,  lord  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  chanteHor  of 
England         .        •         1459 

Laurence,  lord  bishopof  Durban 

1469 
John,  lord  bishop  of  Exeter  1 469 
John,  lord  bishop  of-  Rochester 

U7S 

William  Laud,  lord  bishop  of 

London         •         -        1G$2 

Hon*  Henrjr  Compton,  lord  bi« 

shop  of  London      •        1679 


£4RL9« 


Rc^eri  earl  of  March  '  1351 
Ham|»hrey,   carl  of  Hereford 

1173 
£dmund,  earl -of  March  1  ^-7 
Henry,  earl  of  Northumbefland 

t379 
John,  earl  of  Pembroke       1 379 

Thomas,earlof  Nottingbam  1588 
Edmund,  earl  of  Rutland  1 S90 
Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick.  1 390 
Thomas,    eari  of  Nottingham 

1390 
John,  ear!  of  Huntingdoa  1 390 
William,  earl  of  March  1 397 
Edward,  earl  of  Keiit  r407 
ftacfaard,  earl  •f  Warrnek  liI'M 
John,  eftrl  of  Huntingdon  1412 
Jaaws,  earl  of  Omond   '    I4ie- 


Edmund,  earl  of  Murcti  1 4T4 
Thomas,  earl  of  Sali^ibury  1 4t  4» 
Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland 

1420 

The  earl  of  Northampton  1 4^ 
William,  earl  of  £u  1 429 

John#  earl  of  Oxford  1 434 

William,  earl  of  Arundel  1 44a 
John,  earl  of  Wor<rester  145 1 
Richard,  earl  of  Warwick  1 452 
Henry,  earl  of  Dorset  1 455 
John,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  1 46(? 
John,  earl  of  Oxford  1 449 

The  earl  of  Suffi>lk  •  1^69 

Charles,    earl  of  NottMigham 

i6or 

Thomas,  earl  of  Stfffblk  1607 
Thomas,  eslrl  <rf  Anuidel     1 607. 

Henry, 
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Htntj,  ttitl  of  OxTcfrd  1 607 
Sdfmdt  earl  of  Worcester  1607 
ILobvt,  earl  of  Essex  1 607 

Henry*   eail   6f  Northamptori 

1607 
Bjobert,  e«rt  of  Sdiibury  J  607 
9iU^P»     earl   of  Montgomery 

1607 
Wiliiafli,  earl  of  Pembroke  1607 
Jame^t  ead  uf  Perth  1607 

Eobert,  earl  of  Wawick    1629 


Arthurt  edrl  df  Anglaer   t^i 
Robert,  earl  of  Scarsdale 
John,  earl  of  Mulgrave 
Thomas  earl  of  Sussex 
Ed  ward,earl  ofMandietter  W 
Heanage^   earl  of  NotbDgiiai 

Henry,    earl    of  Pelerbwoogii 

1174 

Thomas,  earl  of  Ossorj     1^^ 
Charles,  earl  of  Plymouth  i61» 


Lords  TKUPoaAL. 
Robert,  lord  Willoughby     1388    John,  lord  Scroop 


Richard,  lord  Scroop  1 388 

John«  lord  Ross  •  1390 

Kalf^,IordNeviU      -  1390 

Thomas*  lord  Furni val  1 390 

Reginald,  baron  Grey  1390 

Robert,  baron  Scales  1 394^ 

Robert^  baron  Darcy  1 394 

Henry,  baron  Percy  1397 
Qdm^nd,  lord  Grey 
Jbhn,  lord  Pbmtagenet 

Thomas,.lord  Plantagenet  1409 


m 


Robert,  lord  Ross 
William,  lord  Zouch 
Wiiliami  lord  Lord 
Willium,  lord  Harrington 
Thomas,  lord  Carew 
Walter,  lord  Fiu  Walter  1^21 


1425 

m 

1454 


1411 
1412 
1415 
141^ 


1413 


HeQry»  lord  Scroop 
John>  lord  Level 
William,  lord  Ferrers 
Willjamt  lord  Zouch 
Gayland,  lord  Doves 
Barnard,  lord  Delamote 

Barnard)  lord  Mountferant  1413 

John,  lord  Willoughby  1414 

Henry » lord  Fits  Hugh  1414 

Thomas,  lord  Mallravers  1 41 4 

Richard,  lord  Bergavenny  1415 

John*  lord  Rpos          *  1 420 

John«  lord  Grey          •  1 420 

Humphrey,  Idrd  Stafford  1 423 

Lewis Jord  Bourcbier  14M 


John,  lord  Talbot 
John,  lord  Grey 
1 399    John,  lord  Dadiey      - 
1 407    Richard>  lord  Strange 
Edmund,  lord  Ferrers 
Carew,  lord  Carew 
Regmald,  lord  De  LaWarr  145^ 
Richard,  lord  HasUngs      U^* 
Robert,  lord  Poynings       i*^^ 
Lewis,chancellor  of  France  i*^ 

Edward,  lord  Bergavennjf  1*^' 

George»  lord  Latimer  >  ^^ 

Thomas,  lord  Scales  ^^ 

John,  lord  Lisle         •  ^^ 

John,  lord  vlscotint  Bcwi**' 

1445 

Thomas,  lord  Ross     -     ^^ 

Welies,  lord  Welles         ^^ 
Richard,  lord  DeiaWwrljJ 

HefiryiIordFitsfi»gli     ^ 
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Uumphry^lord  Stafibrd 

1460 

WilKaiii,  lofdCratibora 

letyr 

WilUairi  Jord  HaaUngs 

1.460 

William,  lord  Bare 

16OT 

Tkonwi,  lord  StaDley 

1466 

John,  lord  Hunsdon 

1607 

Richard*  lord  Dact« 

1456a 

KuoUes,  lord  KuoUet; 

>1607 

William^  lord  Herbert 

im 

James,  lord  Hay          * 

.160Ti 

Walter,  lord  Ferrers 

1466 

Banker,  lord  Sanker 

1607 

Robert,  lord  Morley 

1469 

.William,  lordBurghley 

1607 

Anthony,  lord  Rivers 

1476 

William,  lord  Craren 

1632 

John,  lord  en  Godsckalk  Cort 

» 

1607 

f 

1 

Lord  Mayoks. 

Sir  John  Percival 

1499 

Sir  John  Swinnerton 

1613 

Sir  Stephen  Jenings 

1509 

Sir  John  Goo     •        « 

1625 

Sir  Henry  Hobblethorne 

1547 

Sir  Robert  Dttcie        •* 

1631 

Sir  Thomas  White      - 

1554 

SirAbr.  Reyqardson 

1649 

Sir  Thomas  Offley      - 

1557 

Sir  William  Bolton 

1667 

Sir  William  Harper 

1562 

Sir  William  Turner 

1669 

Sir  Thomas  Rowe 

1569 

Sir  Patience  Ward 

1681 

Sir  Robert  Lee 

1603 

Sir  William  Pritchard 

168S 

Sir  Leonard  Halliday 

1606 

Sir  William  Ashurst 

1 

1694 

Sir  William  Craven 

1611 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  noble  characters,  there  have 
been  i^ther^,  froaoDeii  of  this  company,  who  were  orhaments 
of  their; coimtry:; we  have  room  ouljttowidctheirDamesaft 
men  of  v^our  and  literature^  taylors  by  profession.  ! 

Sir  Jqhn  .H  AW.KWOOD,  whose  famous  monument  at  Flo« 
rence  has  been  engraved  by  th^  Society  of  Antiquaries.  This 
gentleman,  by  his  valour,  rose  to;  Uie  highest  degrees  of 
honour  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

;  Sir  QAtPH  Black wELi,,.  his  fellow  apprentice,  knighted 
also  for  his  valour  by  EdwardJU.  but  .afterwards  following 
hia  profession,  was  the  founder  of  Black  well  Hall.  - 
,  Mr.  JOHN  Stow.  ■  ).  i .    ' 

^Mr»  ^ouN  Spebd,  the  celebrated  historian. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  author  of  the  Account  df  Lord 
Anson's  Voyi^[es. 

.  Mr.  Robert  Hiti.^  the'  most  eminent  Hcbtekn  df  hit 
time.  Hi3  Uk  was  writCfen  by .  Mr.  Spencc,-  author  of  the 
Polymetiju- 

Voi^,  11;    No!  45.  3  G  Wt. 
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Mr.  THCJktAs.  WeouAAN,  who  project^  t&e  Abolcluxirf 
the  Slave  Trade^  was  also  a  tayloF*.    He  died  in  1712. 

.  Add  to  the  unsttUiad  honour  of  this  respectable  Comptof 
be  it«dded)  «hat  they  expend  for  charitable  parposes,  ao 
less  a  sum  annually  than  Three  Thousand  PotncDs ! 

* 

St.  martin,  OUTWICH. 


,  ^ 


St.  MARTIN;  tot^bofn  tlmj  and  two  other  paiiik 
ehurcbes  in  the*  metropolis  are  dedidatedy  was  bom  in  HoO' 
gary.  Hia  parents  were  Pagans;  but^  from  his  infancy,  kr 
had'  an  -affection  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  his  fhtfacfy 
who  was  a  soldier,  pcrcetving,  sent  him  to  the  war9>  ondtf 
the  emperor 'Constantius,  jind  afterwards  under  Julian,  bte 
Gaul.  The  yoQth  pursued  this  course  for  three  years,  wheD, 
lieing  at  the  city  of  Aisnien^v^  be  met  a  poor  naked  man; 
nd'having  bestowed  all  his<other-  substance  tocbarttaibfc  useS| 
he  had  nothing  left  but  his  cloah  i  this  he- divided  with  k» 
sword,  and  gave  to  the  pauper.  Being  aifiberwiards  baptised, 
and  journeying  to  St*  Hilary,  bishop  of  PoictieFs,  be  wv 
initiated  into  the  priesthood,  and  pubUcly  6ppoyed  the 
Arian  heresy,  for  which  he  was  openly  seourged,  and  ha* 
Bished.^  BetUrhing  to  Gaul,  or  F'rance,  be  was  appointed  ia 
A.  D4  3^6,  bishop  of  Touts,  wbtcH  he  go^i^erned  with  gmt 
peril  firom  the  Arian  persecutors,  for  twenty-six  yeara^  aad 
...  (Sed 


died  of  a  feref,  at  the  ag<e  of  eighty-one,  dufhtg  the- ragn 
of  the  emperors  Arcadtus  and  Honorins; 

'  The  foritier  church  was  founded  hf  the  joirtt  befteVoIilyed 
of  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  Oteswich/  or^  c6rtU)nty^ 
OuTwicH.  The  arictent  church  had  beeh  in  the  gift  tf  th< 
ear!  Of  Warrei\  and  Surr»,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IIv 
and  m.  but  dying  withoft  lawful  issue^  A.  D.  1347,  atid 
leaving  his  lands  to  the  crown,  the  adrows^n  was  probdbly 
purchased  by  John  Chur(:baian,  one  of  the  sheriffs  df  Ldtw* 
4on,  iti  1385,  for  William  and  John  Oteswich ;  8to«r  itii* 
Jbrining  us  that  this  Churchman,  on  behalf  of  the  brothors^ 
l>y  license  of  Henry  IV.  gave  the  advowson  of  the  ebureb^ 
^four  messuages,  and  seventeen  shops  in  this  parish,  to  Ibe 
master  and  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Taylors  and  Linen 
Armourers,  in  alms  for  the  support  of  poor  brethren  and 
sisters  ;  in  consequence  of  this  grant,  the  Merchant  Taylors* 
Company  have  continued  patrons  of  the  living  ever  since. 

The  building  bore  greater  marks  of  antiquity  than  s^ 
yeral  ii^  London;  it  had  escaped  the  flames  of  1666,  hni 
%vas  greatly  damaged  by  the  fire  in  its  neighbourhood  during 
the  year  1765.  In  the  year  1796,  its  decayed  state  ren- 
dered the  building  of  a  nexv  church  necessary.  The  parish 
was,  however,  very  small,  containing  but  few  houses ;  that 
such  a  pious  work  should  not  therefore  be  neglected,' the 
corporation  of  London  contributed  200/.  the  South  Sea 
Company  200/.  and  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Company,  the 
patrons,  500/. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  a  copper  plate,  placed 
under  it,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

The  first  Stone  for  rebuilding  the 

Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Ootwich, 

Was  laid  this  fofirth  day  of  May  1796, 

By  the  worshipful  Company  9f 

Merchant  Taylors, 

Patrons  of  the  Rectory  of  the  said  Parj&b 

Church. 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  Master. 
George  Vander  NijenbcrgA 
Thomas  Walters.  f  „,     , 

Thomajf  Bell,  >  Wardens. 

William  Cooper,  J. 

^G2  Th^ 
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The  present  structure  is  of  brick;  and  towards Thrcit' 
needle  Street f  consists  of  a  lofty  blank  wall,  with  a  sodl 
door  at  the  corner ;  the  fronts  next  Bisbopsgate,  is  dor 
ornamental^  and  consists  of  a  wall  with  blank  windows,  m 
lirhich  is  a  cupola,  tliat  has  all  .the  appearance  of  a  hiri 
€ae<.  Indeed  the  building  haa^no  external  recotnmeDib' 
lion.  '  Tlie  architect  has,  bowew,  amply  compeDsattd  b 
this  deficiency,  by  the  interior  decorations.  He  has  oots. 
crificed  chastity  to  embellishment;  the  pulpit,  the  gal* 
leries,  pews,  &c.  do  credit.. to  his  judgment;  he  has  re- 
placed the  monuments  which  were  in  the  old  church  verj 
judiciously ;  and  a  very  fine  picture,  by  .{ligaud,  over  tlia 
altyr,  representing  The  Besurrection^  adds  solemoitytA 
the  whole. 

.  Monuments  in  the  old  building,  many  of  which  are  p 
served  in  the  present  church. 

I.  To  the  memory  of  George  Sotherton,  Esq.  Merchant  Ttjior, 
Merchant  Adventurer,  and  one  of  tlie  members  for  tiie  citj « 
London.    He  died  in  1 599. 

.  XI.  Near  this  place  are  interred  the  Bodies  of  Tho,  Langli* 
Citizen  of  London,  who  died  Dec,  the  3d,  1 700.  And  of  Eleauw 
his  Wife,  who  died  Dec.  the  2d,  1694.  And  of  Rebecca  Ihtf 
only  Child^  who  was  married  to  Benjamin  Rokeby,  of  l/nM 
Merchant;  and  had  issue  by  him  a  Son,  Larigham  Rokebjfi  si» 
2  Daughters,  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth. 

She  died,  Dec.  21,  1622. 

Nan  nisi  per  moi'tem  patet  iter  ad  astra. 

JIL  Here  resteth  the  Body  of  the  Worshipful  Mr.  IW"^ 
Staper,  elected  Alderman  oF  this  City,  1594. 

He  was  the  greatest  Merchant  in  his  time,  the  chicfat  Act*  |J 
Discovery  of  the  Trades  of  Turkey  and  East  India.  A  roan  hw» 
in  Prosperity,  painful  and  ever  ready  in  the  Affairs  public,  9f^ 
discreetly  careful  of  his  private.  A  liberal  House- keeper*  W*"* 
lifultotlje  Poor,  an  upright  Dealer  in' the  World,  andad*?*'^ 
Aspirer  after  the  World  lo  come  j  much  blessed  in  his  Fosterit/i^ 
happy  in  his  and  their  Alh'ances. 

He  died  the  last  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1608. 

Intraxit  ui  ejciret.  ,,,  ». 

IV.  ^ 
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IV.   In  Memory  of  ]ohn  Wights  Aniio  Sal.  1633«    Afjoi  94% 
Vnckr  whidi  are  these  words : 

Reftder,  thoa  may'st  forbear  to  pat  thine  Eyes 
To  charge  for  Teats»  to  mourn  these  Obsequies; 
Such  charitable  Drops  would  best  be  given 
To  those  who  late>  or  never,  come  to  Heav'n. 
But  here  you  would,  by  weeping  on  this  Dust, 
iVllay  his  Happiness  with  thy  mistrtnt ; 
Whose  pious  closing  of  his  youthful  Years 
Qeserves  thy  Imitation,  not  thy  Tears. 

.  Among  the  rectors  was  Dr.  Kidder,  bishop  of  Bath  an4 
Wells ;  who,  with  bis  lady,  were  killed  in  his  palace  at  Wells, 
by  the  fall  of  a  stack  of  chimnies^  during  the  great  storm  of 
wind,  in  1703. 

The  pump,  at  the  west  end  of  this  church,  covers  a 
well,  formerly  much  noticed  for  having  two  buckets,  «9 
fastened  that  the  drawing  up  one  let  down  the  other,  which 
gave  a  constant  supply.  This  must  have  been  an  inventioa 
of  great  note,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Stow  in  two  places* 

Threadn££DL£  Street,  evidently  took  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall  being  situated 
there. 

Further  up  Bishopsgate  Street,  towards  Cornhill,  is  a 
large  structure,  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  fire  in  1165 , 
and  is  denominate4 

THE  LONDON  TAVERN. 

Within  the  building  is  every  convenience  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  companies.  The  sheriffs  of  London, 
when  sworn  in,  usually  give,  at  this  tayern,  their  grand  en* 
tertainmcnts  on  the  occasion  ^  and  here  the  corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House,  the  Marine  Society,  and  other  large  sot 
cieties,  hold  their  annual  dinners  i^  a  spacious  and  conre* 
nient  hall,  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  attractive  obj^t,  on  tha  opposite  side  of  tht 
street,  is  the  remains  of 

CROSBY  HOUSE, 
This  magnificent  structure  wa^  built  by  Si;*  John  Crosbie, 
<jrocer  and  Woolman,  and  sheriff  of  Lon4on  in  1470,  on 

ground 
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gfomd  leased  tobim  by  AKce  Ashlield,  piioreflB  of  St.  tie* 
len^s.'  In  this  house  Richard,  duke  of  G]ouo«ster,  lodged, 
after  be  bad  coureyed  his  innocent  nephews  to  the  Tawa. 
and  meditated  on  their  murder ;  which  is  Ibus  expresaveh 
depicted  by  Shakespere : 

*'  Buckingham*  Good  Catesby,  go,  effect  this  business  sonndlj, 
'     Catesdy,  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can, 

Ghster,  Shall  we  liear  from  you,  Cateshy,  fere  wc  sleep  ?— 

Catesby»  You  shall,  ray  lord. 

Clo9ierm  At  Crosby  Place,  there  you  shall  find  us  both,*' 

TJie  hall,  miscalled  Richard  the  Third's  Chapel,  is  stil 
entire,  though,  for  the  convenience  of  the  present  holder?, 
it  is  divided  by  floors.  Its  length  is  eighty-^even  feet,  tl« 
width  twenty-eight,  and  the  height  thirty-six  feet.  It  b 
tall  and  majestic,  and  the  west  side  aflTords  a  range  of  bean- 
tiful  Gothic  windows ;  a  beautiful  circular  window  hatb,  no 
doubt^  been  a  scene  of  many  civil  festivities.  The  w}u)k 
room,  is  formed  with  a  great  degree  of  ancient  elegance ;  the 
roof  is  divided  by  three  rows  of  pendants,  which  ran<^e 
along  it,  connected  by  pointed  archies :  the  whole  of  tKi 
large  apartment  is  highly  ornamented,  and  made  to  suit  bet- 
ter purposes  than  being  converted  to  repositories  for  pack? 
age,  heating  iron  plates  for  pressing,  &c. 

Crosby  Square  occupies  the  rest  of  the  site  of  this  mag- 
nificent mansion. 

Sir  John  Crosbie  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  as  ap- 
pears by  the  will  of  Henry  lord  Sc rope,  of  Masham,  who 
was  beheaded  at  Southampton,  for  high  treasc/n.  That  no- 
bleman bequeathed  to*Sir  John  a  woolfep  gown  without  fats^ 
and  one  hund/ed  shillings. ' 

Having  been  knighted  by  Edward  IV.  in  1471,  next  year 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  settltn<y  ibe 
diffofences  then  subsisting  between  Edward  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  and  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  bv 
>vhich  he  raised  a  handsome  fortune,  and  was  enabled  to 
purchase  the  manor  of  Hanworth,  and  lands  in  the  ad- 
joining parish^  of  Feltliam,  in  Middlesex,  as  well  as  to  erect 
thb  house,  at  that  tirpe  the  highest  in  London. 

By 
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By  hit  Iwt  will,  after  bequeadiiog  comidenible  suma'to 
various  monasteries  «nd  hoapitaU,  he  gave  to  the  ivpair  of 
St.  Helen's  church  five  hundred  tnarks ;  among  poor  house* 
keepers  io  BiBiiopsgate  ward,  30/..;  to  the  repair  of  H*«- 
worth  ehurcb,  40/. }  of  Btsbop^atOr  and  London  Wall, 
I  OOi. ;  and  towards  erecting  ncA  tower  of  stone  it  Che  aoutlk- 
cast  of  London  Bridge,  if  the  same  were  begun  by  the  cor- 
poration, IWV. ;  besides  a  number  of  other  legacies. 

The  mansion  was  afterwards  granted  by  Henry.  VIIL  to 
Antlionie  Bonvica,  an  Italian  merchant;  Henry  being  a 
great  favourer  of  the  merchants  of  that  country,  for  tbe 
sakft  of  '*  magnificent  silks,  velwts,  tissues  of  gold,  jewels, 
and  otha-  luxnries,  (as  he  expresses  it)  for  the  pleasure  of 
ns,  and  our  dearest  wyefF,  the  quene-*."  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Crosby  House  was  appropriated  for  the  re- 
ception of  ambassadors ;  it  was  since  a  dissenting  meeting 
house,  but  is  n««  dwindled  into  warehouses,  && 

On  tbe  other  side  of  the  square,  eastward,  are  the  Bag- 
OACB  Warehoubss  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  oc* 
eupies  alai^space  of  ground.  The  building  is.forthe  r«< 
9eptioQ  of  contraband  goods  before  sale. 

fussing  tfaroo^  an  indented  line  of  coorts,  wearrivo  at 
tbe  parish  clrarch  of  , 

ST.  HELEN. 
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THE  saint  to  whom  tbis  church  is  dedicated  wfts  mofa 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  empc^  «f 
Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Cod,  prince  of  Britain,  ni 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Colchester,  in  Essex.  Nioe> 
phonis,  and  other  Greek  writers,  have  attempted  to  mar 
dalize  our  British  saint,  by  saying  that  she  was  born  ia 
Greece,  was  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  and  lived  in  con- 
cubinage with  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlor&s ;  but  or* 
dinal  Baronius,  refutes  this  imputation  on  her  character  bj 
proofs  that  she  was  a  Briton,  and  tiie  lawful  wife  of  C» 
stantius. 

.  She  is  named  in  ancient  writing  the  most  pieus  and  mat 
veoeiable  Augusta.  Going  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jen* 
salem,  she  found  the  cross  on  which  Christ  was  cruciSed; 
and  died  at  Rome,  A.  D.  326,  aged  eighty  years. 
^  This  is  a  very  ancient  foundation  ;  for  a  parish  church  bdo; 
erected  before  the  Conquest*,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  vi 
in  the  gift  of  the  canons  of  St.  PauPs  so  early-  as  the  jw 
1181,  they,  gave  leave  to  one  William,  son  of  William  il« 
Goldsmith,  to  found  a  priory  of  nuns  in  honour  of  St  He 
len ;  afterwards  much  augmented  and  better  endowed  by 
William  Basing,  sheriff  of  London  in  2  Edw.  11. 
house  was  filled  with  black  nuns ;  whose  habit  was  a 
coat,  cloak,  cowl,  a|id  veil.  At  the  time  of  its  sappier 
sion  the  nunnery  was  Talue4  at  376/.  6^.  per  annum,  tc- 
cording  tQ  Speed. 

While  the  nunnery  existed  i  this  church  was  in  p^ 
esteem^  and  served  both  the  nuns  and  tlie  parishioners  bj 
the  addition  only  of  a  partition':  which  was  knocked  do*" 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  house,  and  the  church  left  ts  the 
parishioners,  as  if  now  stands,  who,  in  1663,  laid  out  \^' 
and  upwards  in  repairing  it* 

This  church  escaped  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  anJi** 

Gothic  structure  of  the  lighter  kind,  consisting  of  a  ^ 

..J 
•  In  1010,  Alwyne,  biihi»p  of  Helmeham,  removed  ihe  rciiia»»" 

Ring  Edmund  the  Manyr  from  St.  Edmondsbury  to  London,  afl<t  ^ 

sited  them  in  thia  church  for  three  years,  till  the  depredatioBt  ^ofl«w"* 

by  the  Daoet  in  East  Anglia  ceased.  ^, 
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IxMly,  with  large  windows,  nottoo  mitteb  incumbered  wiik 
<MrnliaMnU.  The  tower  wiis  not  built  till  theiyear,  l$e9,  ii 
ivrougfat  with  rustic  at  the  corners,  and  crowned  with  ^ 
turret  and  dome,  with. two  bells,  it  is  an  impropriation,  and 
a  vicarage  of  very  small  value,  abstracted  fiMii'the  bountjr 
of  the  parishioners. 

The  windows  contain  many  armorial  bearings  in  painted 
glass«  A  bracket  over  the  door,  on  the.  soulh,side  of  thp 
churchy  supports  a  pleasing  figure  of  St  Helep.  The  of^jtua 
and  gallery  were  erected  by  subscription  in  1744. 

But  the  monuments  are  the  ornaments  which  distinguish 
this  church ;  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  principal.   - 

Sir  Julius  Dalmare  C^sar.  This  is  a  very  curious  tomb^ 
%vith  an  inscription  in  Latin,  cut  in  court  hand;  the  trans- 
lation to  tlie  following  purport : 


^cr  afl  faithful  Christians  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come. 
Know  ye,  that  I,  Julius  Daloaare,  alias  Caesar,  Knight*  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  Master 
of  Requests  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Privy  Councillor,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Master  of  the.  Rolls  to  King 
James,  do  by  these  Presents  declare, ,  that  I  will  chearfuUy  pay 
the.  Debt  I  owe  to  Nature,  whenever  it  shall  please  Goa  to 
appoint  it.  In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  Hand 
and  Seal,  dated  27  February,  1635. — &c. 


' 


It  is  enrolled  in  Heaven. 

Neair  the  vestry  a  spacious  monument,  mostly  black  and 
white  marble,  adorned  with  two  arches,  an  ^itablature, 
two  large  pyramidal  figures,  and  the  ioiages  of  a  n»n  and  a 
woman  lying  on  a  tomb,  and  that  of  a  woman  ,in  sable  at 
their  feet,  in  a  praying  posture,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to 
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IlkH'  ibefiiory  of^  Sir  John  Hf/mcnri  dcizen,  and  le—bcr  tf 
'IMMifiiiiieAl  for  Londofi;  Icmlniii^r  in  15My  mmt-km  bh 

On  the  tvQst  side  a  beaittiftil  and  spacioas  marble  09- 
tmoiait,  uriike  veined  with  blue,  and  red  vmned  wM 
white,  adorned  with  entablature,  and  two  cherubtms,  or 
bdlding  a  gilded  taper,  the  other  weeping :  on  the  ccmks 
three'  orns,  wi&  a  large  festoon,  and  below  are  four  At- 
Mbhns,  with  Other  enrichments  of  mantling,  palm  branehi. 
three  chaplets,  &c.  and  this  inscription : 

M.S. 
Charles ^Ihamberkin,  Esq.  Alderman  of  this  Cky,  in  TestinoBj 
tlf  his  true  Aifectroti  and  Sorrow  for  their  Deaths,  hath  consecnied 
'ttis  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  hit  dearly  beloved  Wile  Raciicl 
(the  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Kn{ght»  Lord  Mayor  of  Lm- 
4on,  16S5,}  who  died,  Aug.  21.  r687,  s(ton  after  her  IMiv'erra 
|er  lOd)  Child;  and  of  his  4tb  Daughter  Hester,  who  died  the 9ft 
of  June  1687t  at  the  Age  of  6  years  S  months,  both  whose  Bodia 
4re  here  deposited  in  a  Vault  iie^x  this  place,  belonging  to  his  At- 
eestors,  in  expectatit>xl  of  a  joyful  Resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

On  the  south  side  the  dtar^pieoe  a  very  ancieot  Umk. 
ifixh  tbe'figares  of  a  man  an^  a  woman  lying  thereon,  has- 
hmg  msKtk  4hcfpalino  of  sheir  hando  eoi^oined  over  thdr 
breasts.  The  brass  inscription  that  was  round  the  verge  issD 
defjAced,  that  there  only  appears 

Tempore  mart,  majoris  itapuU  Mille  Talesie  4*  AgnetU 
mc  JokannU  Thome  R Dates  1475,  and  MCCCC— ^ 


On  the  south  side  the  church,  near  the  door,  a  black  and 
white  marble  monument,  with  columns,  entablature,  and 
pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  this  inscription : 

I  shall  see  God  in  ray  Flesh. 

Near  unto  this  piace  lyeth  bury'd  the  Body  of  Valentine  Mor- 

%eft,  £sc|;  having  lived  coaifortahly  with  two  Wives,  CbefimEleB 

Glilter,  his  second,  Margaret,  ekiesi  Daughter  of  8tr  Hagb  ifa- 

SDorsfty,  Akbroun  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  4  Sons  and  ) 

Danglers,    fie  finished  the  Course  of  ^8  years,  and  yielded  «f 

bis  SpirU  to  God,  the  16th  of  September  1^4-1,  bequeathiDf  )m 

Body  to  the  Earth  to  wait  far  a  glorious  Resurrectioa* 

A  moDttmeDt 
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A  aBfifimmiit  f^rsths  Pqrw  fiuailb^Y  wkh  tbe  CqII^WIDK 
l^tiet  on  a  child  : 

Silent  grave,  to  thee  T  trust 
These  predou<  pilei  of  lo^ly  Oustf 
Keep  them  safely^  sacred  toitpb. 
Till  a  lather  asks  lor  roo«i« 

A  little  westward  from  the  last,  a  rery  strong  tomb  and 
iinonuinei>t  of  fine  white  marble^  with  this  insoriptittii : 

#  . 

In  memory  of  Dame  Abigail  Lawrence,  late  Wife  of  Sir  Johtt 
I..awreno^  Knight  and  Alderman  here  interred,  was  this  Tot&t 
erected. 

She  was  the  tender  Mothtr  of  10  Children,  the  9  first,  being  all 
Daughters,  she  suckled  at  her  own  Breast^  they  all  lived  to  be  of 
Age»  her  last  a  Son  died  an  infiEUit.  She  lived  amanried  wife  Si 
years,  23  whereof  |he  was  mn  exemplary  Matr<»  of  this  Ctty» 
dying  in  the  5dih  year  of  her  Age»  being  June  the  6tfa  16a2« 

On  the  north  side  the  altar  on  the  east  waH,  a  small  ol4 
monument  of  marble^  with  three  columns,  entablature,  and 
two  arches,  under  that  northward,  five  figures,  and  the  other 
two  in  a  kneeling  posture.  This  is  to  the  memory  of  Sit 
Andrew  Jud,  alderman  and  Skinner;  lord' mayor  in  1550, 
and  founder  of  the  almshouses  in  the  square ;  with  the  M* 
lowing  inscription : 

To  Russia  and  Mliscovia, 

To  Spayne,  Guinny,  without  Fable, 
Traveled  he  by  Land  and  Sea. 

Bothe  Mayre  of  London  and  Staple. 
The  Commenwelthe  he  norisbed 

So  worthelte  in  ail- his  dayes» 
That  ech  Staite  full  well  him  lov'd. 

To  his  perpetual  Prayse. 
Three  Wives  he  had,  on^  was  Mary, 

Fewer  Sunes,  one  Mayde  had  he  by  her, 
Annys  had  none  by  him  truly ; 

By  Dame  Mary  had  one  Dowghtier. 
Thus  in  the,  month  of  September 

A  thawsande  fy  ve  hundred  fifUy 
And  Eyght  dyed  this  worthy  Staplarj 

Worshipynge  his  posterytye. 

SH2  Q^ 
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•'   On  the  north-  side  the  altar^  a  very  spacious  noliie  t6ah 
'  of  marble,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  in  arinoQr  carred,  i|^ 
ing  at  full  length ;  the  palms  of  his  hands  conjoined  oTerbs 
breast,  under  tvm  arches  supported  by  six  marble  coIobki, 
and  their  entablature ;  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  a  flower  (k 
lis,  all  fenced  in  with  strong '  iron  rail ;  and  at  a  small  di- 
tance  from  the  .he^d  of  the  tomb,  with  a  Latin  inscriptioa  m 
the  memory  of  Sir  William  Pickering,  who  died  in   ISIf, 
;}ged. fifty-four*    He  hfid  served  four  princes,  Henry  VUL  ■ 
{he  field,  Edward  VI.  as  ambassador  to  Prance,  Mary  I.  as 
ambassador  to  Germany,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.      He  is  said 
tj^  bstJ^e  aspjnred  to  the  person  of  the  latter ;  l^eing*,  as  sxp 
Strype,  in  his  Annals,  ^^  the  first  gientleman  of  the  age,  fir 
his  worth  in  learning,  arts,  and  warfare.'* 
,  -A  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Gr^has. 
On  the  north  wall,  hear  the  east  end  of  the  church,  i 
^udsome  black  and  white  marble  monument^  of  the  look 
^d^r,  with  enrichments  of  seraphims,  festoons,  &c.   witi 
4  .long  Latin  inscription  in  gold  letters  to  the  memory  o^ 
William  JFinqh,  Esq.  -  . 

.  On  the  n^rt^  wall,  a. little  westward  from  the  last,  an  old 
spacious  marble  monument,  adorned  with  three  colomns, 
entablature  and  pediment;  and  under  the  cornice  of  the 
west  arch,  the  carved  figures  of  a  man  and  seven  children  in 
a  kneeling  posture,  and  those  of  two  women  under  the  east 
arch  ;  with  this  inscription : 

I  am  sure  ihatniy  Redeemer  liveth;  and  that  I  shall  rise  out  oT 
the  Earth  in  the  latter  dajr ;  that  I  ^all  be  cloathed  again  with  t}a% 
skin  ;  and  see  God  iu  my  flesh  ;  ^ea>  I  my  self  shall  behold  faim  int 
with  other,  but  with. those  same  eye*.  .  , 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  .William  Bond»  Alderman,  and  soane- 
time  Sheriff  of  London;  a  Merchant- Ad  veDturer,  and  most  fiunws 
iu  his  age  for  his  great  Adventures  both  by  Sea  and  I^ud. 

Obiit  30  of  May^  I^IG. 

Flo'i  Mercatoruniy  guos  terra  BriUanna  creavii, 
Ecce  sub  hoc  Tumulp  Guliilmuu  Bttndus  hutnatur, 

I  lie  Mari  niuliuin  passu%per  Saxaper  Vndas 
VUavit  PcUrias  Peregrinit  mcrcibm  vra$ 

'      'T  Cm.       .    .      ' 
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JUagnamnnm  Grofci  minmtur  Jasona  vate$  ' 

AwM  dc  gdido  retuUh  quia  vdlera  phasi, 
Gracia  docta  tace,  Gran  coneedite  twiwy 

Hicjacet  Argolico  Mercatcr  Jasom  Major^ 
Veilera  mutta  tulitp  magii  aurea  veUere  Fhrixi, 

Etfreta  midta  scidit  magis  ardua  phandos  undis^ 
Hd  mihi  quod  nullo  mors  est  superabiiis  auro 

Flos  Mercaiorum  Gulichnus  Bondtis  humatur. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  a  spacious  black  and 
ivhite  marble  monument,  adorned  with  columns,  entabia* 
ture  and  pediment;  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  also  the  figures 
of  himself  reposing  in  his  tent,  attended  by  soldiers,  and  a 
servant  waiting  with  his  horse ;  this  inscription  in  gold  cha* 
racters ; 

Memoria  Sacrum, 

Near  this  place  resteth  the  Body  of  the  worthy  Citizen  and 
Soldier,  Martin  Bond,  £^q:  Son  of  William  Bond,  Sheriff  and 
Alderman  of  London.  He  was  Captain,  in  the  Year  153^,  at  the 
Camp  at  Tilbury,  and  after  remained  chief  Captain  of  the  Trained 
Bands  of  this  City  until  his  death.  He  was  a  Mercbani  Advefh- 
turer,  and  free  of  the  Company  of  Haberdashers ;  he  lived  to  tlie 
Age  of  85  years,  and  died  in  May  1C43. 

His  Piety,  Prudencci  Courage,  and  Ciiarity,  haw  left  bej^ind 
))im  a  never  dying  Monument. 

Quam  prudens  hie  Miles  erai  qitam  nobiU  pectus 
Noverunt  Frinceps,  Fatria,  Castra,  Ducesm 

Civi  quanta  fuit  pietas,  quam  larga  tnanusq ; 
Fauperis  agnoscunl  viscera  Templa  Toga* 

Miles  hie  if  Civis  qiudcm  vix  Millibus  unum 
Sacla  r^erre  quearU  nee  meminisie  parem, 

Pairuo  bene  Merita  GuUehnus  Bond  Armiger  posuit. 

On  the  north  side,  and. near  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
a  very  spacious  marble  monument,  with  columns  and  en- 
tablature, of  the  Corinthian  order ;  also  two  arches,  under 
the  westward  of  which  are  the  figures  of  the  deceased  and 
nine  children ;  and  under  the  eastward  those  of  his  v^ife  and 
seven  daughters,  all  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  foU 
lowing  inscription : 

Within  this  monument  lyeth  the  Earthly  Parts  of  John  Robinson, 
Merchant  of  the  Staple  in  England,  free  of  the  Merchant  Taylors, 

aiid 
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•ad  sometime  Alderman  of  Londoni  aod  Cbfisliaa.  iiit  ViTk, 
eldest  Daughter,  of  Thomas  Anderson^  Gcoeer. .  Tb^  speat  b> 
gether  in  Holy  Wedlock  36  years»  and  were  happy  (beaides  other 
worldly  Blessings}  in  9  Sons  and  7  Daughters^  She  changed  ha 
mortal  HabiUtioa  for  a  Heavenly^  on  Che  24tb  of  April  Ii92»  bs 
Husband  foliovring  her  on  the  i9th  of  Feb.  1599.  Botk  much  be- 
loved in  their  lives,  and  more  lamented  at  their  deatha;  capecbEi 
by  the  Poor,  to  whom  their  good  Deeds  (being  alive)  begot  mxji 
Prayersji  now  being  dead,  many  Teari.  The  Glass  of  his  lite 
held  70  Years»  and  then  ran  out.  '  To  live  long  and  happy  is  as 
Honour,  but  to  die  happy  a  greater  Glory;  both  these  aspired  to 
both.  Heaven,  nO  doubt,  hath  their  Souls,  and  this  House  cs 
Stone  their  Bodies,  where  they  sleep  in  Peace  till  the  Summons  of 
a  glorious  Resurrection  awakens,  them. 

Near  this  is  a  grave  ^tone,  with  an  inscription  on  a  brai 
plate: 

Here  underneath  lyeth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth  RohhisoD^  Wife 
^f  John  Robinson»  and  Daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Rogers  of  tibc 
County  of  Dorset^  Knight,  who  had  Issue  one  Son  and  a  Daughter, 
nod  died  tlie  23d  of  October  1 600* 

Christ  is  ray  life.  Death  is  my  Gain ; 
My  Body  sleeps  in  hope  to  reign* 
Thrice  happy  Change  it  is  for  me, 
Prom  &trth  to  Heav'n  remov'd  to  be.  - 

£Uaabetb  Roboiison, 

Here  are  also  several  plated  grave  stones. 

Among  the  modern  mpnuments,  are  the  following  : 

Walter  Bernard,  Esq.  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London, 
died  1746,  aged  fifty- one  years. 

Richard  Backwell,  Esq.  son  of  alderman  Backirell,  i^ 
was  ruined  in  his  propert)*^  by  Charles  \\. 

Peter  Gaussen,  Esq.  and  family. 

Major-general  George  Kellum,  who  served  with  great  ho. 
nour  under  William  IlL  and  John  Duke  of  Marlboroogb. 
Died  nS2,  ag^  se?venty.three,  Ac. 

Here  also  is  the  monument  of  Francis  Bancroft,  who,  in 
the  state  of  a  lord  mayor's  carver,  or  sudi  like  office,  iaa 
course  of  years,  by  oppression,  usury,  and  living  upoa 
people  deceived  by  hirS  gr^t  promises  to  remember  tfara 

liberaily 
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liberally  in  bis  will,  fttnantti  2Sfiaol.  and'  upwanls)  for«* 
fpot  bis  promises,  neglected  his  poor  rdations,  and  left  aD 
Jiis  fortune,  after  a  few  annuities  were  expired,  in  trust  to 
tiie  Drapers'  Cocnpanj,  to  found  and  maihtain  an  akns 
•house  and  a  schbd  at  Mile  End,  and  to  keep  this  liis  mo*' 
nument  in  good  and  substantial  repair ;  within  which  he  is 
<;niboweIIed  and  embalmed,  in  a  chest  or  box,  mad^  widia 
lid  to  fall  down,  with  a  pair  of  hinges  without  any  ftsten^ 
sng  ;  and  a  piece  of  square  glass  in  the  lid  just  over  bis  face. 
It  is  a  very  plain  oionuineiit,  nearly  square  ;*  and  has  a  door 
for  the  sexton,  on  certain  occasions,  to  go  in  and  olear  it 
from  dust  and  cobwebs ;  but  the  keys  of  tlie  iroO'i^is  aboul 
the  monuoient,  and  of  the  vault  door,  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Drapers*  Company.  The  minister  had  twenty  shil- 
lings for  preaching  a  sermon  once  a  year  in  commemora* 
tion  of  Bancroft's  charities;  on  which  occasion  the  alms- 
men and  scholars  attended* at  church,  and  were,  by  the 
will  of  tlie  founder,  entertained  with  a  good  dinner  at  some 
4oeighbouring  public  house.  The  sexton  had  forty  shillings 
a  year  for  keeping  the  monument  clear  of  dust*. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Square  are  the  almshouses  founded 
by  Sir  Andrew  Jud,^for  six  poor  men,  or  women,  and  en- 
dowed with  10/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  each  per^n  was  to 
receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  74[»  and  the  surplus  to  be  laid 

*  It  it  worthy  of  remark  that  this  Bancroft,  by  informations  and  sum- 
moning the  citizen!  before  the  lord  mayor,  upon  the  most  trifling  occa- 
sions, and  other  means  not  belonging  to  his  ofi^e,  pillaged  both  rich  and 
poor,  the  former  of  wjaom,  rather  than  loss  dme  in  appearing  before  the 
magistrates,  gave  money  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  of  the  cititens ;  these 
means,  in  addition  to  the  njumerous  quaxterages  he  obtained /rtva  the 
brokers,  &c.  enabled  him  to  amass  considerable  sums  of  money.  'But 
by  these  and  other  mefcetiiry  practices,  he  so  incurred  the  hatred' an^ 
ift  will  of  the  citizens  of  all  rank?,  that  the  pfersont  who  anesdei  hii 
iUlietal  cbse^aiei,  'VtM  great  dificulty  saved  the  ferptt  ftpi9  ifctipA^ 
•atipa  of  Ui^  eiMraged  populac?/  Wbat«vfr  might  hove  beien  Ban- 
croft'a  idea  of  the  metempsichosis,  k^  had  en^^ained  a  nation  that  he 
should- return  to  life  within  a  given  peripd)  Uidt,  therefore  had^lven  tht 
above  particular  directions  coneerning  his  tomb  and  colfin.  The  time 
arrived,  and  his  >troublesome  body  still  rofcted  \  -therefore  4lis  |>t«c«i.« 

tioni  were  discontinued.    Ettsick, 
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out  in  coats  for  their  use.  Asjm  adijitioa  to  this  fbandatia, 
Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  widow,  devised  lands  to  the  amount  d 
ISl.  a  year ;  which,  with  the  above  meutioned  beDe&ctio^ 
being  greatly  increased  in  their  revenues,  the  Skinoers*  Com- 
pany,  who  are  the  trustees,  rebuilt  the  house,  and  aar- 
mented  the  pensions. 

St.  Helen's  Place,  a  very  handsome  pile  of  boildingi 
now  erecting,  covers  the  remainder  of  the  ancient  iiuddot 
of  St.  Helen  ;  a  very  great  jjortion  of  the  remains  of  wtiA 
was  e^ibited  in  Leathehsellers' Haxl,  which  wasakoi 
Dissenting  meeting  bouse.  The  whole  has  been  demoUsbetl, 
and  related  by  the  structures- abovementioaed. 

The  parish  CHURCH  of  St.  ETHELBURGA. 


THE  lady  who  is  denominated  the  patron  saint  of  (hit 
church  was  sbter  of  St.  Erkouwald,  bishop  of  Londoi. 
Her  broker  having  built  for  himself  the  monastery  iJ 
Cbertaey,  in  Surrey,  founded  for  her  another  at  BaxUi^, 
in  Essex.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  mentieos  a 
number  oF  miraculous  interpositions  in  lavour  of  her  sod 
her  sisterhood,  of  which  at  this  day  we  have  no  occasion  to 
Make  particular  menttoo. 

Tlii 
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^ius  churchy  one  of  the  smallest  virkhia  the  ctty»  Is  8iip« 
)posed  to  be  of  the  architecture  in  the  reigns  of  Heni^  V. 
and  Vt.  The  south  wall  has  four  lancet  windows ;  on  the 
north  side  two  are  hlocked  up.  The  pulpit  is  ancient ;  ^o^ 
on  the  south  side  is  a  gallery^  which  was  erected  by  Mr* 
Owen  Saihtpeer^  churchwarden  in  16399  ^'  only  for  tba 
daaghtefs  and  maid  servants  of  this  parish  to  sit  io." 

At  the  east  end  is  a  large  arched  window,  with  the  crest 
of  the  Mercers*  Company,  the  arms  of  the  City,  and  of  the 
cooipanies  of  Sadlers  and  Brewers,  in  painted  glass. 

The  altar-piece  is  neatly  ornamented  with  six  Corinthian 
pilasters^  entablatures,  &c.  The  monuments  are  to  the 
memory  of  John  Cornelius  Linchebeck,  of  Lohdon,  mer* 
chant>  1655.  Rer.  William  Price,  nearly  eighteen  years 
rector,  died  1 749.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waghorn,  he  died,  1799  ; 
she  died  1768.  Thomas  Pestill,  a  constant  resident  in  tb0 
house  wherein  he  was  born,  ip  this  parish,  to  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  1799. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  church  has  undergone, 
very  material  alterations.  When  it  was  engraved  by  Toa]is> 
in  1736,  it  had  projecting  shop^  on  each  sid^  of  the  pointed 
door ;  over  the  door  was  a  pent  house,  with  a  bulustrade^ 
behind  was  a  flat  arched  Gothic  window,  over  which  a 
dial  projected  into  the  street;  the  steeple  was  pf  board, 
with  square  pillars,  the  capitals  supporting  a  window, 
in  which  was  the  Sanctus  bell,  vulgarly  called  the  Sainfs 
bell  *.  It  is  at  present,  a  plain .  front,  stuccoed  over^ 
having  a  window,  with  a  clock,  and  a  small  turret;  but 
contains  nothing  further  worthy  of  notice. 

The  length  of*  the  church  is  fifty-four  feet,  the  breadth 
twenty^five,  and  the  altitude  thirty-one  feet.  It  isarec« 
lory  of  small  value,  ip  the  gift  of  tlie  bishop  of  London. 

MARINE  SOCIETY  OFFICE. 

This  is  a  large,  plain  building,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  30th  of  April  1773,  by  the  then  president, 

'  The  Sanctia  Belli  were  formerly  affixed  ia  every  oharcb,  and  ntuaily 
rang  wjxen  the  host  vrat  escaited,  as  a  signal  for  devotioa  throughout  the 
parish,  at  the  words  *'  Holyi  hol^,  holy,  Uq*\ 
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Lofd  Romney,  attended  by  the  governors,  and   twenty  of 
thfe  boys,  who  carrted  various  banners  on  the  occasion. 

This  patriotic  institution  origin?ited  from  the  beoevolcal 
plans  of  Mr.  Hicks,  a  Hamburgh  merchant^  who  justly 
considered  that  he  could  not  better  benefit iiis  country,  tfaaa 
by  rendering  useful  to  the  community,  in  supplying  tk 
navy,  those  youths,  the  infamy  of  whose  parents,  or  thcii 
own  distresses,  h^d  consigned  them  to  the  most  viciotts  pur- 
suits. He  therefore  printed  and  circulated  one  tbonsaoi 
recommendatory  pamphlets,  and  generously  comnaeoceda 
subscription;  by  presenting  a  considerable  sum  towards  tk 
establishment  of  the  in&nt  institution,  and  by  bequeathing, 
in  1762,  by  will^  for  its  further  support,  no  less  thu 
20,000/.!  ... 

'  The  utility  of  the  establishment  vras  so  striking^  that  ifi 
1757,  the  profits  of  a  representation  of.  the  Suspicioie 
Husband  was  given  by  Mr.  Garrick  to  the  society,  whid 
produced  271/.  2s.  A  benefitr  given  by  the  prbprietora  of 
Ranelagh  House,  amounted  to  502/.  7^. ;  aind  another  at  tk 
Opera  House,  Hay  market,  $91.  Ss:  A  circumstance  oc 
curred,  highly  to  the  honour  and  Iil)erality  of  those  cob- 
ccmed  in  the  I>mry  Lane  benefit.  The  performers  acted 
gratis)  biit  the  renters,  who  were  then  forty  in  number,  ^^ 
quired  to  be  paid  as  usual,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent,  which  might  eventXiaHy  injure  their  propcftr, 
and  each  person  received  his  two  shillings ;  but  shortly  af* 
terwards  one  of  them,  Mr.  Chitterbuck,  jiaid  into  the 
hands  of  Justice  Fielding,  an  active  promoter  of  tbc  ia- 
terests  of  the  society,  the  sum  of'  29/.  8^.  as  the  contriba- 
tion  of  the  renters,  to  which  he  generously  added  12/.  I2.«. 
as  his  own  additional  subscription. 

But  the  society's  intentions,  next  to  Mr.  Hicks,  were  to- 
debted  to  the  active  and  unceasiug  li^bejirs  of  the  excelkst 
philanthropist  Jonas  Hanway,  Esc^.  and  we  cannot  better 
describe  the  great  utility  of  the  Marine  Society,  than  in 
his  own  energetic  words,  addressed  to  bb  friend  Cbtrks 
Gray,  Esq.  of  Colofaester : 

'  '<  The  Committee  of  our  Society,"  fays  he,  "  as  you  will  karc 
from  their  secretary,  has  received  the  boys  you  sent  them :  one  «f 
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AbemsXl/uod'hU  mind,  and' was  returned  to  his  home.    You  will 

^ptpve  of  our  great  caution  ;  not  even  to  pcrsuddc,  where  ther^ 

*  a^eins  tobs  any  particular  tenderness  in  a  boy's  turn  of  mindj  which 

HU  him  for  the  lab9urs  of  peace,  rather  than  the  rigors  of  war*    Our 

jealous  friends  of  this  society  go  on.  with  their  mtful,  pious,  and 

j^co<  undertaking.    We  have  now  clothed  fixd.  fitted  out  4300 

.  jneny  and  SOOQ  boys.    We  ransack  the  three  kingdoms  for  every  boy 

.that  b  .not useful  onshore;  aUo  for  such  as  are  ambitious  to  try 

, their  fortune  at  sea,  *th9ir,/fftres/s,rec9inmending  them  for^is  pur* 

ppse;  and  above  all,  fqr  those,  whose  wretchednen  makes. t^em 

.•jready  to  accept  the  efired  bowUy*    Of  the  last  you  may  in^agine 

the  number  is  not  so  great  as. it  was,  and  yet  I  fear  there  will  bei(io 

snany  of  tb^in«  so  lon^  a^the  efie^  of  the^r^^  transgr^ssian  re- 

-«ai9,.   Wq  have  received  many  from  Cdiuburgh,  and  nov^  we 

.are  promised  o«  hundred  stoi^^  ip(U  by,  ihc^ Marine, Society  of  Dublin^ 

the  gentlemen  .who  compose  t&at  sopietj. having  engaged  also  to 

qloth^  them, 

''  You  have  heard  that  the  City  of  l^ndon  has  lately  given  5001. 
to  our  Society.  Tliis  we  consider  as  a  «iark  of  great  honour,  as 
well  sU  a  most  seasonable  supply ;  for  as  high  as  we  figure  in  the 
bsteem  of  a  great  number  of  people,  there  are  also  many  who  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  u^,  or  I  think  wb  should^ have  received 
some  marks  of  their  good-tpilU  Those  who  know  that  there  are 
many  distressed  objects  from  iill  quarters,  to  whom  raiment  is  pica* 
sure,  heahh,  and  life,  and  wish  to  see  the  Mtry  recruited  with  such 
persons  as  are  least  usefid  on  shore,  and  whom  this  Society  is  tadri^ 
menial  in  calling  forth  from  obscurity,  vnllyet  give  us  aid,  I  am  ^eU 
persuaded*  that  the  gay  and  happy,  who  will  humble  th^mielvQ^.io 
visit  our  Committee,  over  the  Royal.  Exchange,  oa  Thursdqys^  and  see 
our  boys  in  their  whole  garb  of  wretchedness,  will  not  let  us  wa^t  for 
money.  ^        ,, 

"  We  have  glurioas  examples  before  us  of  men  in.  qpce^  We 
also  must  show  a  «p2r// equal  to  our  fn/rrpnV.  Let  us  do  nothing 
hy  halves:  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  war  pushed  on  with  vi^or, 
should  animate  this  business  also;  though  very  small,  compared 
with  ih^  general  great  object  of  the  nation,  ft  is  very  xmporlaM  in  its 
effeds  s  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  upheld  by  the  virtue  of  private 
persons.  .  ^  '  - 

**  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  many  whose  hearts  are 
warm,  and  fortunes  large,  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  acquainted,  that  this 
affair  is  conducted  by  a  tTodcf^iwho  are  quite  in  earnest  with  regrard 
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to  ihtpubHe  welfare;  ih$i  it  is  attended  bf  s'fegular 
that  not  a  penny  of  the  subscriptions  is  diverted  from  the  otfidt 
of  them;  that  no  single  person  has  anj direction  indepeadadd 
the  committee ;  and  that  it  is  of  more  utdvenal  vtilUy,  with  reprf 
to  the  prt$eiu  occasion  qf  toar,  than  all  the  other  noble  private  A:* 
titles  with  which  this  nation  abounds.  If  all  tbb  were  know% 
and  Vfe  may  pronounce  it  to  be  abaolutdy  true,  I  think  w«  sfaoidd'hi 
higher  in  cask  :  not  that  we  havtf  diecked  our  operstkms  in  m 
instance :  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  children  of  Provideaob 
and  have  received  many  providential  stippKes.  Necessity  is  de 
mother  of  invention ;  and  we  must  hope  that  the  rick  iwill  gireai 
lelp  to  carry  it  through  trt'M  tpirit  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  inform  you  of  all  that  we  are  ab«^« 
but  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  hit  upon  the^means  of  frcmdktg  Sm  m 
boys  when  the  war  is  ended,  of  which  the  Seck^,  I  make  m 
doubt,  will  be  very  glad,  but  they  must  be  properly  nttiuti,  Jk 
to  the  great  national  object,  in  respect  to  our  Seamen  m  gemermi,  li 
which  you  pay  so  much  attention,  I  will  let  you  know  my  tbouglii 
in  good  time.    Farewell.  * 

Such  were  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  iustitution,  that  the 
society  had  received  from  the  year  17S6  to  the  yoar  1762, 
422,553/.  1 U,  2d. 

.  Daring  the  war  which  then  subsisted,  the  society  hid 
clothed  and  equipped  for  the  navy  five  thousand  foidi  hna- 
dred  jand  fiftyf.two  persons^  chiefiy  landsmen,  and  four  thoa> 
sand  seven  hundred  and»  forty-five  boys»  of  whom  the  ma* 
jority  were  in  abject  poverty,  and  tinhappy  candidates  f« 
"perdition  ;  while  others  sufiering  under  the  additional  oala* 
tnity  of  disease,  were  faucoanely  relieved  out  of  the  fundi 
of  this  most  excellent  society.  The  legacy  above  mea^ 
tioned  of  20,000/.  and  eventually  of  2000/.  additional,  tras 
fo  be  placed  at  interest ;  the  amount  of  which  is  applied, 
during  war,'  to  the  equipment  of  boys  for  the  navy  ;  and,  in 
peace,  for  apprenticing  boys  and  girls  ^  the  society  pre. 
ferring  orphans  of  seamen  and  soldiers. 

Thus  have  a  body  of  philanthropists  raised  atid  substan- 
tiated a  fabric  dedicated  to  Humanity,  to  Patriotism^  and 

t  Reatoni  for  an  augmentation  af  at  least  twelve  thouund  raari- 
peri,  &c.  1759. 
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to  Virtue ;  atid  formed  an  essential  link  to  tbaZ  vM,  elmht 
of  benerolen'cb  which  istbe  honour  of  oor  country,  aod'tlie 
admiration  of  surrounding  nations!  It  justifies  in  e^ei^  ri- 
spect  the  compliment  which  Charl^IL  on  a  similar  occasiooy 
paid  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam*. 

tt  remains  only  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  features  6f 
the  regulations  by  which  the  society  is  gorerned;  this  is  ob« 
tained  by  the  following  short  Prospectus  of  the  necessities  to 
be  relieved  9  and  the  means  of  accomplbhing  a  system  by 
which  the  plan  of  this  noble  insttttitton  is  rendered  useful  to 
the  nation,  and  to  hs  various  oi^eets  of  •charity : 

*^  It  mu»t  be  observed,  that  every  man  of  war,  priva- 
teer, and  merchant  ship,  is  obliged  to  take  a  certain  nuitfbdr 
'  of  boys,  which  are  considered  both  as  necessary  to  the  A\p, 
and  a  nursery  for  seamen ;  thus  in  every  sixty  gun  ship  ^f 
four  hundred  men,  the  captain  and  officers  Require  thirty 
servants. 

^*  These  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  at  the  breaking  out. 
of  the  war  in  1 756 ;  the  society  therefore  nought  for  theoi 
among  the  vagrants,  the  pilferers,  and  those  whose  ex- 
treme poverty  and  ignorance  rendered  them  pernicious  to 
the  community. 

"  Of  these  boys  they  took  some  of  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
but  chiefly  invited  stout  lads  of  sixteen  and  upwards,  be- 
cause they  would  soon  become  able  seamen ;  ^and  now  they 
take  none  who  are  less  than  four  feet  four  inches  in  height.  ' 

*'  As  to  the  landsmen,  they  are  required  to  be  hardy„ 
active,  and  robust;  these,  to  prevent  their  being  despised 
by  the  sailors,  are  immediately  cloathed  as  seamen,  and  sb 
divided  among  the  messes  of  the  mariners,  bs  will  soonest 
enable  them  to  learn  their  language  and  duty,  and  they  aito 

*  When  Charleti  by  meant  of  the  influence  of  Lewis  XXV.  had  been 
induced  to  make  war  wit,h  the  Dutch|  the  United  States  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity ;  and  their  capital  city  was  said,  in  the  lan<« 
guage  of  Charles's  profligate  courtiers,  "  to  be  forsaken  by  Heaven." 
**  No/'  says  the  good-natured  monarch,  **  God  Ahnigbty  will  nerar 
forsake  Amsterdam,  whilst  it  exhibits  sue h  extensive  charities  I "  What 
tai^ht  not  Charles  have  said  of  hit  own  metropolis  h  d  he  now  lived  i 

completely 
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completelj  fitted  out  without  l^eiug  *  obliged  to  expend  or 

.  part  ^f.  ikP  boiinty ,  granted  by  bis  majestj  to  all  the  laak- 

.men  who  ^nt^r  into  t^ie  senrice. 

<^  Xbe.dpathing  ^lyi  bedding  given  each  of  the  boys  « 
a  felt  hat,  a  worsted  cap,  a  kersey  pea  jacket,  a  kersey  fs 
of  Iff4^eche$9  a  ^iped  ^annel  or  kersey  waistcoat^  a  pair  d 

.  tronesers,  two  pair  of.  hose,  two  pair  of  sboes^  two  baai 

.Jkercbiefa,  three  shirts ;  a  bed,  piilow,  blanket,  and  coverie:; 

^a  pair  of  buckles  and  buttons ;  thread,  worsted,  and  needb; 
« )(Oife^  a.  ?"^y^  Book  .ajid  Testament  to  those  whose  of- 
tains  desire  them,  ami  a  bag. to  put  their  cloaths  in. 

*.*  Tbe-.cloatbing  givep  /each  of  the. men  is,  a  felt  sa- 
pian'fi  bat^  *&<  keraey  pea  japkot^  a  waistqoat  and  drawen  t 
the  same,^  a  pair  of  drab  breaches,  a  p^  of  thin  trowscE^ 

'  a  pair  of  worsted  hose,  a,  pair  of  yarn  hose,  two  shirts,  tm 

,wQprste4.caps,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of  buckles,  ok 

pair  of  buttons,  a  knife,  thread',  worsted,  and  needles,  vi^ 

:^a  bag  for  tbeir  cloaths.     -.     , 

*^  A  potc  of.  these  cloaths  isgi^ep  to  every  man  and  b«f, 

.  by  which  he  may  see.  what  he  has,  but  nothing  is  delirezoi 
liU  they  are  actually:  on  board  th^  tender  in  the  rirer  Thaooi 
or  in  their  respective  ships  at  the  ports ;  except  to  the  bm, 
who  are  attended  tp  the  ships." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  society  have  been  enabled  t» 
build  a  smaU  vessej,  which  is  usually  moored  off  Gfeeii- 
wiqji,  in:  this  ship  are  s(;hoolai^tprs  a|id  assistants,  for  tk 
]n9t|ri}cti/t>n.and  diiet  of  the  boys,  destined  prpbabjy,  at  ^ocae 
future  peri^,  tabcgreat^assis^nts  in  the  protection  of  thdr 

ccHintry. 

Passing  Camomile  Street,  where  b  an  elegant  meetiaj 
hpuse  for  Independent  Protestant  Dissenters,  we  come  to 
a  house,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  mitre  carved  in  stone. 
•Heire  stood 

BISHOPS-GATE. 

Though  this  entrance  into  the  City  has  been  demoli^ 
upwards  of  forty  years,  tliere  are  eome  anecdotes  attacM 
-to  its  remembrance,  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
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Mr.  Stfype  imagined  that  this  gate  was  erected  by  Erlen- 
ipvald,  bishop  of  London  in  the  year  675  ;  it  was  also  said 
to  be  repaired  in  the  time  of  William  L  by  WllKAin  the 
Nortnan,  bishop  of  London ,  and  the  great  patron  of  the 
city :  these  circumstances  might  account  for  the  effigies  of 
the  two  bishops  with  whic^  this  gate  was  ornamented.  Stow; 
however,  makes  n6  mention  of  it  anterior  to  the  year  1210, 
when  William  Blund,  one  of  the  sheriffe  of  London,  scJfl 
to  Serle  Mercef ,  and  William  Almame,  procurators,  ot 
wardens  of  London  Bridge,  his  land  and  gardens  without 
Bishopsgate. 

In  tlie  reign  of  king  Henry  IIL  the  ttanseatic  coitipany 
of  merchants  residing  in  thii  city,  ih  c6nsiQetation  of  se« 
veral  privileges  granted  to  them,  dbliged  th^m^tes  and 
their  successors  not  only  to  keep  this*  gate  in  repair,  but  to 
defend  it  whenever  it  should  be  attaicked  by  an  enemy. 

But  the  said  company  hot  fdlfiliing  their  contract,  the^ 
were  presented  to  the  judges  itinerant,  sitting  at-the  Tow^ 
of  London,  for  their  neglect  in  not  keeping  the  said  gate  ill 
repair,  although  they  were  made  free  of  the  city  on  thai 
consideration. 

Upon  this  presentment,  Gerard  Marbod,  alderman  of  thii 
^aunse,  and  the  director  of  the  said  company,  agreed  tb 
pay  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  marks,  for  the  immediate  reparation  of  tbb  gate,  and 
entered  into  a  new  covenant,  by  which  they  boutidrthenA-> 
selves  and  their  successors  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  defend  it 
for  the  future ;  and  by  this  company  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  beati- 
tiful  manner  in  the  year  1479. 

In  the  year  1551,  the  abovementioned'cotapany  of  mer- 
chants prepared  stone  for  rebuilding  BiSfaopsgate ;  but  the 
company  being  dissolved  about  this  period,  a  stop  was'put 
to  the  work,  and' the  old  gate  remained  till  the  year  173 1^ 
when  it  was  quite  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  ^t  the,  expence 
of  the  City,  but  not  9ompleted  til)  1735. 

It  is  remarkable  that, when  almost  finished,  the  arch  of  the 
gate  fell  down ;  but  though  it  was  a  great  thoroughfare,  and 
this  accident  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  no  person 
wu  hurt* 

On 
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On  the  top.  over  the  gateway,  was  a  carving  <^  the  ctf 
arms  and  supporters^  and  on  each  side  of  the  g^te  w»i 
postern  for  ttiQ  convenienee  of  foot  passengers. 

Crossing  Bisbopsgate^titet,  and  proceeding  down  Wotii- 
woovStsh^T,  the  first  place  of  consideration  on  the  ki 
liand  is  « 

Otn  Broad  Str££t.  A  very  handsome  avenue^  graoad 
with  public  structures  and  ^od  houses.  The  first  objects 
attentipn  is  a  buildingt  formerly  the  Navy  Pay  Office ;  te 
QK>re  aociently  denominated 

WiNCHSiTsa  Plao£.  This  was  part  of  the  gardens  d 
the  Augustine  moHastery,  and  converted  into  a  large  mas- 
•ion  by  Sir  WiUiam  Powlet,  lord  treasurer^  afterward 
marquis  of.  Winchester.  The  rest  of  the  gardens  wereU 
into  houses  and  a  street,  called  Wincrestbh  Street,  ftoa 
its  owner.  Here  was  a  large  bouse,  formerly  inhabited  bf 
Sk  Spanish  ambassador^  and  by  Sir  James  Houbloo,  aldef- 
inaji»  of  whom  we  have  already  taken  notice  * ;  and  tk 
bouses  of  Sir  Thomas  Buckwor^,  and  other  eminent  ner. 
chants* 

^'  This  great  house,"  says  Stow,  <'  adjoining  to  tk 
gardens,  was  buik  by  the  lord  treasurer  in  place  of  Ao- 
gustine  Friars  house,  cloyster,  and  garden,  &c/' 

Further  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  Pikvims 
Hall  Couax^  in  which  is  the  ball  belonging  to  the  Pb- 
ners'  Company^  biut  occupied  by  a  congr^;ation  of  Fro> 
testant  pif^Knters :  this  was  also  a  part  of  the  Augustas 
npuonastery,  and  was  converted  to  a  glass  house,  what 
Venice  glasses  were  manufactured)  under  the  managemcBt 
of  Mr.  James  Hipwell,  who  was  appointed  steward  of  the 
e^tablishjnent,  and  afterwards  clerk  of  the  council  to  kiog 
Charles  I.f 

PINMAKERS^  COMPANY. 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  pfiteot,  granted 
by  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1636,  and  consists  cf  a  master,  tua 
wardens,  and  eighteen  assistants ;  but  there  are  no  liveiy. 

*  Vol.  I.  pafe  308.  t  Vol.  I.  page  173. 

2  •  •  Opposite 
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5,  Opposite  were  GresTia^'s  aJoiBhoases,  founded  by. Sir 
Thomas  Grcsham,  in  the  y tor  1575,  for  eight  poor  men-; 
the  trust  of  which  he  comtnitted  .to  the  lord  mayor  and 
GOQutnanalty  of  the  city  of  London ;  who  annually  pay  to 
the  almsmen  6L  i2^s:  4d.  each,  and  a  gown  every  oth^ 
year.  .  When  the  ground  was  let  for  its*  present  purpose 
thesQ  almshouses  were  rebuilt  in  a  neat  manner,  .in  a-place 
called  the  Green  Yard,  Whitecrc^  Street,  where  they  still 
continue.  .      f  , 

GRESHAM  HOUSE. 

Under  the  heads  King's  Merchant  j  Gtrsham  College,  "knd 
Jloyal  Exchange,  we  have  already^  taken  notice  of  some 
pai'ts  of  the  benefit  which  the  good  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
reflected  towards  the  city;  here,  however,  it  becomes  us  to 
be  particular,  though  all  that  can  be  added  will  be  inade*' 
4]Uate  to  the' magnitude  of  that  eminent  citizen's  intentions. 

Already  the  brilliant  representative  of  an  honourable  fa^ 
mily,  the  additional  credit  and  esteem  which  Sir  Thomas 
bad  gained  by  his  personal  eminence,  induced  him  to  build 
a  large  and  sumptuous  house  for  bis  residence,  appropriate 
to  the  character  and  consideration  which  he  bore ;  the  man-* 
sion'  he  con!»tructed,  bad  a  cibnsiderable  extent  of  ground 
from  this  place  to  Bishopsgate  Street ;  and  answered  Stow*s 
description,  when  speaking  of  *^  some  houses  for  men  of 
worship,  namely,  one  most  spalious  of  all  thereaboute^ 
i)ui]ded  of  brick  and  timber  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham> 
knight.?* 

But  as  this  great  merchant  had  an  alloy  to  his  worldly 
bappiness'by  the  loss  of  his  only  son  Richard,  in  1564^  he 
determined  to  employ* his  i^iohes  so  as  to  be  most  service- 
able to*  his  country,  and  preserve,  his  own  memory  with 
true  honour  to  posterity.     He  considered  that  by  some  foun- 
dation for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  his  object  wouU 
beol^ined;  and  having  already .  evinced  his  regard  toth^* 
commercial  interest  by  his  stately  and  magnificent  structure 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  he  determined  to  convert  his  own 
mansioa  house  into  a  seat  for  the  Muses,  and  endow  it  with 
the  revenues  arising  {rom  tlie  Exchange,  after  his  decease. 
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Whilst  he  had  tins  design  in  view,  he  was  addressed  hjii 
vice-chancellor  and  senate  of  the  unirersity   of  Cambri)^; 
who,  by  their  public  orator,  wrote  an  elegant  Latin  letter, 
to  remind  Sir  Thomas  of  a  promise  made  by  bim   (as  tbn^ 
had  been  informed)  to  give  them  500/.  either  towards  build- 
ing a  new  college^  or  to  repair  one  already  founded.    Tt& 
letter  was  dated  March  14,  15^4*&.     It  is  probable,  dar 
Sir  Thomas  might  have  intimated  snch  intention^  bat  W 
changed  his  mind,  upon  enlarging  his  plan.     On  tbe  85^ 
of  the  same  month  another  letter  was  sent,  in   which  m 
mention  is  made  of  tbe  500/, ;  but  the  univecstty  acrqoaintei 
Sir  Thomas,  that  they  had  learned  he  had  promised  la^ 
Burghley  both  to  found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  pg» 
fession  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences.    The  only  place,  tfaej' 
jobserved,  fov  such  a  foundation  was  either  London^  Of* 
ford,  or  Cambridge ;  they  endeavoured^  at  tbe  same  tiosi 
po  dissuade  him  from  giving  a  preference  in  favour  of  Lofi- 
don,  lest  it  might  prove  ptejudicial  to  both  universatiBi 
jand  they  hoped  he  would  not  make  choice  of  Oxford,  ooft' 
aidering  that  he  was  bred  himself  At  Cambri<i^.     The  aoi- 
versity  ako  wrote  to  Lady  Burghley,  to  interest  herself  k 
their  &vour- with  Sir  Tiiomas ;  bjut  he  persisted  in  his  r»» 
potion  in  favour  of  London,  and  therefore,  on  the  20di  if 
May  1 575,  he,  by  aa  iiulenture  quadripartite,  revoking  al 
others,  made  a  disposit^icni  of  bis  several  manors,  lands,  t^ 
neipents,  and  hereditaments,  with  sueh  limitatioos  and  i» 
strictions,  particularly  as  to  the  Royal  Eschange^  and  he 
Doansioo  house,  as  inight  best  secure  his  views  with  regaid 
to  the  use^  for  which  l)ie  designed  them.    This  was  foUoad 
by  two  wills,  one  of  bis  goods,  the  ot^r  of  his  real  estates: 
from  the  latter,  the  following  bequests  are  ejctracted : 

**  Aad  I  wiU  and  dispose,  that  after  such  time  as  fhe  one'nKaetr 
tf  the  said  Royal  Exchange,  and  other  premises,  accocdijig  to  lis 
IPteat  and  m^^aning  of  these  presents,  shall  come  to  the  Difac 
and  corporatioi^  of  the  said  city,  and  from  thence  so  long  as  tbef 
and  their  successors,  shall  by  any  means  or  tide  have«  hold,  grea- 
^oy  the  same,  they  and  their  successors  every  year  shall  giveaii 
distribute  to  a;ad  foe  Uie  sustentatioa^  maintenance,  and  fiadii{ 

fai: 


tfmt  persona  from  time  to  time  to  be  clioien,  nominated,  and  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens,  and  their 
successors,,  meet  to  read  the  lectures  of  Divinity,  Astronomy, 
Music,  and  Geometry,  within  mine  own  dwelling  house  in  tlie 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  St.  Peter's  the 
Poof,  in  the  city  of  London  (the  moiety  whereof  hereader  in  this 
my  last  will  is  by  me  limited  and  disposed  unto  the  said  mayor  anxl 
^commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  said  city)  the  sum  of  2001.  of 
lawful  money  of  England,  in  manner  and  form  fellowifig,  tiz.  t6 
every  of  the  said  readers  for  the  time  being  501,  of  lawful  iMn^f 
of  England,  yearly,  for  their  salaries  and  stipends,  meet  Cdt  fmit 
sufficiently  learned  to  read  the  said  lectures,  8cc" 

The  will  then  proceeds  in  making  provision  for  the  alms^ 
houses  which  he  bad  made  at  the  back  of  his  house,  and  fcnr 
certain  ^ums  which  he  desired  might  be  annually  dispensed 
for  the  relief  of  prisoners  in  various  prisons ;  after  trhich 
he  ordains  what  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  company  of 
Mercers : 

*'  And  as  concerning  the  other  moiety,  before  in  tl)is  my  pre- 
sent last  will  disposed  to  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty  of  (ho 
t^orporation  of  the  Mercers,  I  will  and  dispone,  that  after  such 
time  as  the  same  moiety,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
these  presents,  shall  come  to  the  said  wardens  and  corporation  of 
the  Mercers,  and  From  thenceforth,  so  long  as  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  by  any  means  or  title  have,'  hM,  and  enjoy  the  samer 
that  they  and  their  successors  every  year  yearly  shall  give,  and  pa^v- 
and  distribute  to  and  for  the  finding,  sustentation, and  maintenance  of 
three  persons  by  them  the  said  wardens  and  commonalty,  and  their 
successors  from  time  to  time  to  be  chosen  and  appointed,  meet  to 
read  the  lectures  of  Law,  Physic,  and  Rhetoric,  within  mine 
now  dwelling  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  St.  Peter's  the  Poor,  in  the  city  of  London  (the  moiety 
whereof  hereafter  in  this  my  present  last  will  is  by  me  appointed 
and  disposed  to  the  said  corporation  of  the  Mercers)  the  sum  of. 
]50/.  of  lawful  money  of  England,  in  manner  and  form  following, 
viz,  to  every  of  the  said  readers  for  the  time  being  the  s\xm  of  50/. 
for  their  salaries  and  stipends,  meet  for  three  sufficiently  learned  to 
read  the  said  lectures,  &c.'' 

The  situation  of  the  place^   spaciousness  of  the  fabric^ 
with  the  eight  almshouses  situated  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
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the  accommodation  for  separate  apartments  of  the  «fd 
professors,  and  other  rooms  for  common  uses;  the  ope 
courts  and  covered  walks ;  with  the  several  offices,  stsUoi 
and  gardens,  seemed  so  well  suited  for  such  an  inteotioo,  i 
though  Sir  Thomas  had  it  in  view  to  form  a  college  wh 
he  built  bis  house.  Sufficient  care  was  taken  that  tbetm 
corporations,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  superintemliiB 
of  the  undertaking,  should  not  lose  by  their  trouble.  Ik 
atated  annual  payments,  directed  by  the  will,  amoairtKli 
no  more  than  603/.  6s.  Sd. ;  whilst  the  amount  of  retitifm 
the  Exchange  was  740/.  beside  the  additional  profits  arifll 
from  time  to  time  by  6nes. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  did  not  survive  long  to  eojo;  tk 
fruit  of  his  munificence;  on  the  21st  of  November  ISIB^k 
fell  in  an  apoplectic  fit  in  his  own  kitchen^  and  instantlj  es- 
pired,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

**  He  had  the  happiness  of  a  mind  every  way  suited  i» 
his  fortune,  generous  ahd  benign ;  ready  to  perform  tsj 
good  actions,  and  encourage  them  in  othere.  He  was » 
great  friend  and  patron  of  tlie  celebrated  *  martjrolopjt, 
John  Fox,  and  other  eminent  arid  learned  characters.  He«» 
well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  languages,  andW 
a  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  commercial  concenB. 
both  foreign  and  domestic ;  his  success  in  tliese  kiixis  flt 
traffic  were  immense,  and  he  was  esteemed  the  richest  cob- 
moner  of  his  time ;  his  probity  was  equal  to  his  opuk^' 
and  as  his  genius  and  abilities  surmounted  every  occasion oi 
difficulty,  his  justice  and  honour  ensured  him  the  higb^ 
consideration  both  of  his  sovereigns  and  their  subjects;  ano? 
as  we  have  in  another  place  stated,  he  was  styled  "1* 
Boyal  Merchant "' 

In  fine,  as  no  one  could  be  more  ready  than  Sir  Tboo* 
to  perform  benevolent  actions,  which  might  contribute^'' 
the  honour  of  his  country;  so  he  very  well  knew  bow» 
make  the  best  use  of  them  for  the  most  laudable  pwpo^ 
Each  of  his  benefactions,  separately  considered,  isgi*^^ 
itself,  and  a  just  foundation  for  lasting  honour;  but,^"^ 
united  J  they  are  peculiar  to  that  great  mau  without  a  ri^*** 
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After  the  decease  of  Str  Thomas  and  his  lady,  who  had  a 
life  interest  hi  the  estates,  the  City  and  the  Mercers^  Com* 
pany  immediately  took  upon  them  the  trust ;  &nd  haying 
obtained  possession  of  the  e^tes^  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  lecturers ;  but  that  they  might  hot  be  misled  in 
their  choice,  they  applied  to  the  two  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  but  as  they  wished  not  to  give  any  um- 
brage, they  elected  three  profcfssors  from  each  uoiversity, 
^nd  a  seventh,  who  was  a  graduate  of  bodi,  upon  the  re* 
commendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Professors   op   GaisirAM    Collbgc,    frok  its   Fovnda« 
TiON.  Extracted/rom  "  Wqtc^s  JJves  qf  the  Greskam  Professors.** 

D;VINITY. 

Anthony  Wottoni   B.  D.  Camb,    RichardHo1dswort1i,D.D.  Cawi. 
.    1596. 

Hugo  Gray,    D.  O.  Camb.    re- 
signed, 160^. 
WiIIiamDakins,B.D.Cam&.  1 601*, 

one  of  tlie  translators  of  the 

New  Testament. 
George  Mountayne,  D.D.  Camlr. 

I60d,  afterwards  archbishop 

of  York. 
William  Osboldtoo.  D.  D.  Oxon. 

16iO. 
Samuel  Brooke,     D.D*    Camb, 

1612,  archdeacon  of  Coven- 

try. 


1629,  appointed  dean  of  Wor- 
cester,  but  died  before  instal- 
lation.   See  Si,  Peter le  Poor. 

Thomas  Horton^  D.  D.  CamK 
16M,  warden  of  Queen's  Col* 
lege. 

George  GifTord,  .  B» 'A.  OxQn. 
1660,  rector  of  St  Dunstan's 
in  the  East. 

Henry  Welb,A.M/C«si^.  1686. 

Edward  Laoy,  D.D.  Cumb.  1691. 

John  Bridgen,  A.M.  Oxon.  and 
Camb.  1728. 

John  Henry  Parker,  A.  M.  1806; 


A8T&ONT>MT« 

Edward  Brerewood,  A.M.  Oxon.    Samuel  Foster, A.M.  Cdmb.  1 636; 


1596,  author  of  several  learned 
works, 

Thomas  Williams^  A.M.  Oxon, 
1613. 

Edmund  Gunter,  A.  M.  Oxon. 
1619,  author  of  the  Dials  and 
a  Scale,  which  go  by  his  name. 

Henry  Gellibrand,  A.  M.  Oxon. 
1626,  £imous  in  mathema- 
tics. 


Dr. Twysden  says,  ''he  Was 
a  learned,  rndustridus,  and 
most  skilful  mathemaiician.*' 
He  published  many  learned 
works. 

Mungo  Murray,  M.  A.  St.  Jkih 
drew  and  Oxon.  1637. 

Samuel  Foster,  re-chosen. 

Laurence  Rooke,  A.  M.   Gmb. 

1652. 

Sir 
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Sir  Chritt(>pl>er  Wreti^    OfM.    Alcmtid^.TQrnuMvO.C.(be. 

16S7.    Tut  K8<BVti.DE&  or  1691. 

London.  John  Machiiii   secretarj  to  tk 

Walter  Pope,  M.  D.  1 660, ,  koyal  Society,  1713, 

Caoiel  Man»  A.  M*  Oxan.  1637.  Rev.Petef  Sandifbrd,A.M.  1$06« 

GBOMllTftY. 


HenrjBriggs,  A.B.  Camb»  A.M. 
Oa:on.  1596,  "The  mirror  of 
his  age  in  Geometry."     He 
published  eleven  works  upon 
that  science. 

Peter  Turner,  M.D.Oxwi.  1620, 
Wood  styles  him,  besides  be- 
ing an  excellent  scholar,  "  a 
thorough  -  paced    malhemati- 

'   cian.' 

John  Greaves^i  A.M.  Oxon,  1630. 
He  published,  1.  A  Descrip- 
tion d(  the  Pyramids.  2.  A 
Discourse  on  the  Roman  Foot 
and  Denarius.  The  Tables 
of  AbuUtdc,   and  other  in- 

•  |^«iii«ui  knd  learned  works. 

Ralph  Button»  A.M.  Oxan.  1643. 
anenmeiit  nonconformist. 

Daniel  Whistler,  M.D,  Uydm 


and  Oxon.  1548,  presideal  » 
the  College  of  Physicians. 

Laurence  Rooke.  See  the  As- 
tronomy Professors. 

Isaac  Barrow,  D.  D.  Comb.  \6&, 
This  exceUent  divine  aa^ 
scholar  publi^he^  several  ib- 
thematical  works* 

Arthur  Dactes,  M.  D.  1664. 

Robert  Ho^ke,  the  great  is- 
prover  of  horology,  1664. 

Andrew  Tooke,  A*  M.  Caak 
1704,  Usher  in  the  Charlei 
House,  publisher  of  tbePni- 
theon»and  other  classic  woibi 

Thomas  Tomltnson,  A.  B.  Gm. 
1729« 

George  Newiand,  L.L.D.  Mf . 
ferGatton,,1751. 

Samuel  Kettilby,  D.  D.  1806. 


Music. 


Jatm  BuM>  Mas.  D.  Comb*  1596; 
organist  to  Queen  Pin«- 
betht  and  an  eminent  com- 
poser. . 

Thomas.  Clayton^  M.  Q.  Oxon, 
1607* 

John  Tavemfir»   A.  M.    Qjwi. 

1610. 

Kichafd  Kni{|bt,  M,  B.   Camh. 
^        1638. 

Sir  William  Petty,  M.  Q„  Qxon. 


1650.    The  famous 

arithmetician,  and  founder  ot 

the  noble  house  of  the  M»- 

quisate  of  Lansdown. 
Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  M.D»C«b^< 

Oxon.  Padua,  1660. 
William  Perry,    A.  M.    C««i. 

16S1. 
John  Newey,  A.M.  Oxon,  1693, 

dean  of  Chichester* 
Robert  Sbippenf   D.  D.    Oxoa. 
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1 705,   pnucipd  of  Brazen-  John  Gordon,  Camh^  1723. 

nose  College.  Thomas  Brome,  A.  M.  17$9. 

Edward  Shippen,  M,  D.   Oxon,  Theodore  Ayjwardi    Mus.   IX 

1710.  R.  J.  S.  Stevens,  1806. 

Law. 


Henry  Mowtlow,  D.  C.  L.  Gimfr. 
1596,  member  of  parliame^bt 
for  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. ' 

Clement  Corbet,  D.  C.  L.  Camb^ 
1607. 

Thomas  Eden,  D.  C.L.  Caml^* 
1613,  M.P.  for  Cambridge, 
and  master  of  Trinity  Hall. 

Benjamin  Thorneton»  A.  M. 
Comb,  i640« 

ioshaa  Crosse,  LL.D.  Ojron. 
1644. 

Thomas  Leonard^  M*D.  Cambt 
1649. 

John  Bond,  LL.  D.  Caab.  1649. 

Benjamin  Thorneton«  rechosen. 


Richard  Peanon,  D.C.L.  Camk 
1667,  keeper  of  the  royal  li« 
brary. 

John  Clarke,LL  t>.  Camh.  1670, 
Regius  Law  Professor^  Cam« 
bridge. 

Roger  Meredith,  A.  M«  QunK 
1672,  secretary  to  Sir  WiU 
liam  Temple,  during  the  ne- 
gociations  fttNimeguen,  and 
one  of  the  matters  lA  Chat^ 
eery. 

Robert  Briggs,  A<  M.  Camk^ 
16^6. 

John  Camyng,  barrister  at  law^ 
1719. 

Thomas  Taylor,  L.  L«  D.  I80^» 


PHtsie. 


Matthew  Gwinne,  M.  IX  (hm, 

1596. 

Peter  Mounsell,  A.  M.  Oxmk 
M.  D.  Leyr/cw,  1G07. 

Thomas  Winston,  M.  D.  Camb, 
and  Padua,  1615,  called  by 
Casaubon,  **  Ihe  great  orna- 
ment of  his  profession/' 

Paul  De  Laune,  M.  P.  Comb. 
and  PaduUf  1643. 

Thomas  Winston,  restored  1 65^, 

Jonaihan  Goddard,  M.  D.  Cafnb, 
1 655,  M.  P.  for  Cambridge. 

John  MapletoO,  D.  D.  and  M.  D« 


Comb,  1675,  an  excellent  cfi. 
vine,  physician,  and  scholar. 

Henry  Paman,  M.  D.  Oxon.  and 
Comb,  and  LLD.  Camb.  t67». 

Rev.  Edward  StilEngfleet,  M.IX 
Camb,  l389. 

John  Woodward,  M.  D.  Camh 
1692,  founder  of  the  Wood- 
wardian  professorship  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  roost  excellent  and 
extensive  scholar. 

Henry  Pemberton,  M.  D.  1728; 

Christopher  Stanger,M.D.  1806. 
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-Rhbtoric. 

Caleb  Wn^i  A.  M.  Oxcm,  1596.  *'  one  of  (he  mirrors  of  ietf> 

Richard  BaU,  A.  M.  Oxm,  time  ing  in  his  age/' 

of  election  uncertain*  Wiliiam  Croune^   M*  D.  Cui 

Rev.Charles  Croke,  D.D.  Oxo9u  1659. 

1613.  Henry  Jenkes,    A.  M.    Cak 

Rev.  Henry  Croke,  D.D.  Oxon.  1670. 

1619.  John  King,  M.  B.^Camb,  1676. 

Edward  Wilkinson^  A.  M.  Oxon»  SirCharles  Gresham^A.M.  OmL 

1627.  1666. 

John  Goodridge,  A.  M.  Oxon.  Edward  Martyn,  A.  M.    169i 

1638.  John  Ward,  LLD.  1720. 

KichardHunt,  A.M.  CainbA65^,  Joseph  Waugh»  A.  B.  1806. 

This  college  was  so  decayed  in  1686,  that  Sir  ChrisCopker 
Wren, ^ who  bad  been  desired  to  survey  the  premises,  de- 
clared the  buildings  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  In  tfe 
year  1704,  the  trustees  petitioned  parliament  lo  take  dovt 
the  whole  structure,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a  convenient  oum- 
ner,  that  the  lecturers,  &c.  might  be  coinfortably  accoo- 
modated  with  chambers.  The  application  M'as  unsucces- 
ful.  The  ^ear  1768  produced  a  bill,  which  was  pasSbd,  ftr 
carrying  into  execution  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  rf 
this  college,  for  building  an  excise  office  on  tbe  site.  Tlie 
corporation  were  to  find  *'  a  sufficient  and  proper  place  for 
the  professors  to  read  their  lectures  in  f '  the  place  appfo- 
priatcd  for  this  purpose  is  a  room  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  the  lectures  are  thus  arranged : 

Monday/      Divinity.  .    Thursday,    Geometry. 

Tuesday,      Civil  Law.  Friday,         Rhetoric. 

Wednesday,  Astronomy  and    Saturday,     Phytic. 

Music. 

Thfe  opportunity  which  the  above  bill  furnished  to 
the  lecturci'ji  against  celibacy,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gresbam's  will,  induced  them  to  present  a  petition  that  the 
restriction  of  single  men  only  to  be  lecturers  might  be  done 
away.     This- was  complied  with. 

The  only  view  of  the  college,  which  after  the  Fire  of 

London,  served  as  a  common  refuge  for  tbe  municipaiitj 

and 
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and  merchants,  is  pressed  in  Ward>  Lives  of  the  Gresham 
*Profes4ot^.   It  was  here  that  the  Royal  Society  had  its  origin* 
The  college  was  pulled  down  in  1768 »  and  in  its  place  rose 

THE  EXCPE  OFnCE. 

This  is  a  plain,  massy,  and  beautiful  stone  building,  upon 
&  masterly  design.  It  is  very  spacious,  with  a  magnificent 
front,  composed  of  a  cf6uble  basement,  with  a  principal 
and  attic  story.  A  slight  projection  in  the  centre  is  termi- 
nated by  a  pediment.  Here  is  a  high  and  spacious  arch, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  ah  area,  three  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  by  various  offices  belongijig  to  the  revenue. 
The  passages  to  thenn'  are  very  dvk. 

The  Excise  Office  was  formerly  kept  in  the  house  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  originally  occupied  by  Sir  John  Frederick,  lord 
mayor  in  166^.  This  office  is  managed  by  nine  commit, 
aioners ;  under  these  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  officers, 
both  within  and  without  the  house,  vizt  commissioners  for 
•appeals,  a  secretary  and  clerks,  accomptante  general,  ge- 
neral surveyors,  a  receiver  general,  comptroller  of  casb^ 
inspector  general  for  coffee  and  tea,  an  auditor  of  excise,  au- 
ditor of  hides,  a  comptroller,  fcc.  with  clerks  in  each  office. 

These  receive  the  produce  of  the  excise  duties  collected 
all  over  England,  and  pay  it  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  for 
the^  collecting,  surveying,  &c.  they  have  a  great  number  of 
out^door  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  regulated 
within  certain  districts,  or  divisions,  both  horse  and  fo6t,  to 
gauge,  and  to  prevent  frauds  and  loss. 

Before  the  commissioners  of  excise  are  tried  all  frauds 
committed  in  the  several  branches  of  the  reVenue  under 
their  direction  ;  without  any  appeal,  except  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  appeal  for  a  re-hairing.  Wherefore  the  people  of 
England  look  upon  the  excise  laws  to  be  an  infringement 
upon  their  freedom ;  and  are  always  jealous  and  resolute  to 
oppose  any  extension  of  those  laws. 

The  consolidated  excise,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Ja« 
nuary  1805,  produced  12,798,540/.  16^.  8|i/. ;  and  the  same 
source  of  revenue  produced  on  the  5th  of  January  1806, 
14,121,583/.  3#.  lljrf.  ^  ^ 
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TillS  cburcli  is  supposed  to  haxe  receired  the  ait 
tipnal  namp  of  Le  Poor,  from  its  ai^rosiaiit]!  to  tbe  A» 
gustine  monastery)  th«  rule  of  which  afK^cted  poreit}-,  oi 
iu  ijionks  M'er«  denominated  !f  beggiog  fcian.''  A  cl 
stood  u  pen  .the  spot  to  early  as  the  yefu  1 1 8 1. ;  and  tbe  ki 
edifice  which  bad  escaped  the  Cseat  Fire,  was  erected  abec 
the  .year  l54p. 

This  structure,  which  subsisted  ttU  the  present  one  was  a- 
built)  had  been  ^  disgrace  Ut  the  respectable  street  id  miia 
it  was  placed ;  it  wqs  mem  io  its  stxuctiure,  an  obstnic- 
ttoi>  to  the  passage,  and  ig  msu^  degrees  bad  more  tk 
appeBran<fe  of  90  i(in  tlian  a  place  of  worship ;  ¥ 
idea  was  str^gtbc^nftd  by  ^  cllv:k  extetHUsg  acrCKs  tkf 
street,  in  resemblance  of  a  f ign-pwt.  ks  incanrciiieBCt 
aud  ruined  state  induced  tlie  tpliisiUitants  to  apply  for  an  ac 
of  parliament  in  im  to  talm  down  tibe  old  fabnc,  td 
erect  another  upba  tbe  stte  of  an  at^oioiag  court,  llai. 
by  having  more  room  behind  tite  passage.  Broad  Stns^ 
and  the  other  aVppues,  m^ht  bQ  rendered  unifona  ui 
bai)dsonic. 

In  the  yeaif  ll'jl,  tljc  design  wis  completed  by  Mr.  GihK 
at  the  expencc  of,4000^,  raised  by  awitulici;  tbe  twrpca- 
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rf  Ii)AciDil'  cotltfibtitiYi{i[  500^.  a*  pM  of  tte'nibneyr 
tJier  hew  chuvcl?  wis*  dedie^edf  in  n9i  by  the  Wsho|i  of- 
JkanAoar,  Old  is  a:  $tf uctut^  wh^e  dldglOlo^  and  ^Itbplicity. 
are  lSk^»y  jcAiWtf.    Thfe  itttet^ibi'  is'  c*  i'  roturtd*  fbrirt, :  vHth • 
proper  ta*minaribm;»1>feaJde5' the  |Jrtnel|Jfll-  d65r,  thei^'aitfe' 
fchxr  others  ititxy  the*  i/^6stry,-  i&c:'  ajid'  httrtdsdtrie  fire  jilMbes* 
lifer  iw  on  the  riottlv  irt*  ^mith  sidles.    Thir  cHUfch  is  vi^iy 
haiidsdmely  peil^ed,'  a^d*  thfe  pufjiit^  aUtt*  reading  dcsfc'are^ 
plte^  on  the  ntttth'  sidk-  of  the  ittidcAe  aisle  froni'  th^' 
^ntranbe/  and'  so  cohtrivdd*  tH^f  the  altkV,  which  is  pflaitl* 
and  ^iitt|*teV  i^  nbtdb^t^itm  -frdW  tfi*  vifev^.     Th^h^'are' 
ttW  rbws^  Of  hahds^me  gfelterifef,  whibH^rfW  tferrfUtiatfed'^by  ^* 
likttl'c^i^n;  iriid^ili^ath  is' 0rtj»i-av'edVdrt  aT brass  plat^/the* 
itoteof  thededieatittn'Of  thfe  cHurtHi!    AWvd-the  gialt^ridsV 
on  each  side,  are  itjonnments  mostly  to  the  memory  of  tHer 
•  £ltilily  of  Grahath;  hut  riofie*  of  any  pecniiarily  worthy  of 
i^fHkMiilc.     A'bove  the^  galleri^  the  building-  is  dithrrrishcd  by* 
ah  ornamented  dome,    the  upper  story  of  which   is  suf- 
roanded  by  arched' vMndovt^,' the  wliMe  tiGtrminated  by  an 
enricKed'caf);  from  tHe  centre  htogs  d  Ikrgte  bratich  fbrll- 
luinintiogthe  wiiole  itiiric.    Thctionty  light  to  the  buildttlg^ 
19  admitted' through  the  wiiiQowi^^iHbfdtititihg  the  dome. 

The'exeerior  of  thedhurch  is  equally  simpte;  the  ddor'iti' 
liie  cehlire  is  between'  IdfritJ'  doluifttis^  dhtfbled,  above  wWdh 
is  a  rooiHded'  pcdictiedtv  Uritha'plain  tytrtpanum'.  A'  scJtiafrcT 
.  tbwerm  two  stories;  the  first  plarf<;  forthe  clock  ami' fJitff' 
bellft;  the  second;*  ornamented  with' dotlbte  Cofinthiatr  pf- 
ktstcrsy  i&ternjinated'at  each  cotndr  v^ith'a  hahdsoKiil^  Vade^ 
and  the  whole  finithed-  by  an  eiegatit*  d6ine  ^yitW  a  y&tit: 
Tlie  ends  of  the  fronts  iidkinied'  with  Ibific  pilastei-Sj'Witlf 
bhrtk  window^  on  eacli;  side,  -  fchrm;  vWth  the  othe'r'  [iarts  del" 
scribed;  avery  dia*te  spciiiihcrt  of  riibddrii  architectnreV 

St.  Peter  le  Poor  i.<'a  rector v,  in  the  cdriatioTrt  df  the'deiri 
and  chapter  of^St.  Paul's  eirthedrafli  before-  the  ycal'  1181. 
Among  the  rectors  was  Df.  tti<?HAftD  HoLBswbRTH,  an'eitffi 
nent  ahd  loyal  divine  during  the  reign  of  Clfarlds  li;  i»c  was 
professor  of  Greshdtn  Colloge^  maste4-  of  ErtiAnnef  College, 
Tke-qhoncellor  of*  Caofbridge,  Af^fadeaeou  of*  Hiffttihgdoit ; 
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aod,  Id  1645,  dean  of  Worcester;  Jutviog  rrfriied  tke  1» 
flhopric  of  Bristol.  But  the  principles  of  this 
person  being  contrary  to  the  turbulent  tenip«r  of 
.  aimed  at  superiority  by  rebeUi<Hi,  he  suQbred  miich  km 
the  malevolent  disposition  of  the  Loitg-Psriiaiiiieiit;  be  as 
deprived  of  his  spiritiialities^.and  sev/eral  tia^a  impriaooBi 
Being  afterwards  set  at  liberty^  he  was  permitted  to  atteii 
Us  maje«ty  in  his  affliction  at  Hampton.Courty  and  in  ike 
Isle  of  Wight ;  and  having  seen  hb  sovereign  murdered  hf 
his  subjects.  Or.  Holdsworth  surrendered  bis  pioua  aooi  it 
his  Maker,  August  1?2,  1649^  and  was  buried  in  this  diard^ 
,  out  of  which  in  his  life  be  had  been  cruelly  driveD.  Jaai 
ScoTTy  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  aa  well  as  i 
this  chiHTcb,  in  1691,  was  the  author  of  '<  The  CbrisH 
Life." 

Proceeding  up  Pig  Street,  towards  the  Royal  Kxdwop, 
on  the  north  side  of  Threadneedle  Street,  opposite  Fiadk 
t^ane,  is 

THE  WALLOON  CHURCH. 

The  history  of  this  spot  is,  that  about  1231  a  Jew^s  9. 
nagogue  was  built,  and  afterwards  cogverted  into  a  chofch, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  rose  afterwards  to  be  sb 
bcispital,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony ;  to  which  waa  added  a 
large  free  school,  in  this  school  were  educated  Sir  ThooM 
Afore,  Dr.  Heath,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Dr.  Whitgifti 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  were  also  almahoaaes  si 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  for  poor  men.  Among  other 
accounts  of  this  hospital.  Stow  says,  **  That  he  could  r& 
member  that  the  oveneers  of  the  markets  in  this  city  wooU 
take  a  starved  pig  fi'om  the  market  people,  and  having  da 
its  ear,  would  give  it  to  this  hospital ;  and  that  the  procton 
of  St.  Anthony's  having  turned  it  out  into  the  streets  widi 
a  bell  about  its  neck,  the  pig  might  range  about  the  dtv 
without  danger.  If  any  person  gave  it  bread  or  otker 
feeding,  the  subtle  creature  would  watch  him,  and  whine 
after  him  for  more :  whence  arose  the  proverb,  *<  Thst 
he  follows  me  like  a  Tantoni/,  or  St.  Antham/'s  pig."  Bst 
he  adds,  when  any  ai  those  pigs  became  fit  for  the  spit,  tiie 
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proetor  took  them,  up  for.  the  use  of  . the  hqcpital.  Hence 
arose  the  name  of  Pig  Street,  though  now  esteemed  a  con- 
tinuation of  Broad  Street. 

At  the  dissolutiorf'of  religious  houses,  St,  Anthony's  hos- 
jntel  was  j^alued  Kt^sL  6s.  Sd.  per  annum.  The  college  at 
Windsor  lost  at  least.one  thousand  marks  every  year,  by 
the  Beformatioo'^  in  ,th^  profit  made  by  the  St.  Anthony 
pigs,  which  thai  appropriation  to  the  hospital  brought;  but 
the  principal  ruin  of  the  hospital  is  attributed  to  one  of  its 
schoolmasters,  named  Johnson,  who,  ..upon  being  appointed 
prebendary  of  Windsor,  first  dissolved  the  choir,  then 
conveyed  away  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the  bells,  and 
lastly  turned  the  poor  out  of  the  almshouses,  let  out  the 
premises  for  rent,  and  tte  church  for  a  place  jof  worship  to 
the  French  protestants ;  who  bold  it  to  this  day  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Windsor.  They  perfortai  divine  service 
after  the  manner  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  Frenbb 
tongue. 

The  ancient  fabric  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Fire,  the  present  church  was  built  at  the  sole  expence  of  the 
French  protestants ;  and  is  a  sniall>  but  neat  place  of  wor- 
^hip,  wiih  a  convenient  vestry  at  the  south  east  comer. 
They  maintain  their  own  poor,  and  have  almshouses,  con-» 
laining  apartments  for  forty-five  poor  men  and  womerr,  who 
are  allowed  2s.  3d.  and  a  bushel  of  coals  every  week,  and 
apparel  every  other  y^r. 

The  government  of  this  church  is  in  a  minister,  dders^ 
and  deacons. 

Finch,  or  Fink  Lane,  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
large  mansion  of  the  family  of  that  name ;  of  wh6m  Robert, 
the  elder,  rebuilt  the  parish  chm^ch  of  • 
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TH£  fbriuer  chutofa  was  of  verv  ano^it  foundtttifHik  h 
1303^  J(^n  «le  Ane^  was  collattKl  tb  the  rectopy  on-de 
death  of  .T'lonias^c  Branketre,  Aftenvards  fajliog  to  tie 
taowfi,  the  psftAMiage  wbs-givtii'liy  Kdward-IV.  tO'tbe<ku 
aod  cli»pt«r  of-  Windsor  ^  die  inipropriatiou  i»  still  in  ^ 
ravorend  body,  and  t^iey  tlbu^ly  apj^oint-oite-of  Uieir-  bodf 
tfl  the  living,  wlin  i^  Jiceiued  by  thcf  bbliop  of  Londei. 
ttis'tt^erafore  only  a  dbtiMivo,'  or  cwacy),-  though- oiigvaHX 
»-itW;tory.  H$vtn|f  been  rebuilt  by  Robert' Fink-tbe elds, 
it  vTBs  EQpairod,!  tibd-,  be^ntifuHy  horned  at  tbc  ptrA 
charge,  amounting  to  400/.  in  the  yeu-163&-;'  it-was  in  tht 
^ear  t666- cansumed-bj^  tlie  4>^<^><1  fire,. and  again  rebaib 
and  finished  in  tlie  year  1673. 

.  T^liefabnc^i^-conurJicted  of  ston«,  and  is-aiine  pieoeof 
arcliiteiutiirc,.  the-  body,  o&  tht:'  diurdr  within  being^a  com- 
plete utipsis,  and  the  rQof  an  oliptical-cupolii'  [irt-  the-  ccoac 
of  which  is  a  turret  glazed  round)  environed  with  a  cornice, 
sup|7orte(|  by  six  stone  columns  of  the  Composite  oider; 
between  each  column  is  a  spacious  arch,  and  six  large  win- 
dows, with  angular  mullions^  those  in  the  nortli  wall  are 
nearly  filled  up. 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  four  small  columns,  with  dieir 
entablature  of  the  Composite  order. 
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Hene  is  fibo  a  nery  beanidful  Autr^le  fajity  the  o^er 

iW)d,.iM.i^^gutb^  i^riHHn^  t9  tbe  church>  tiiere  U  in  one 
,o£  tbi^  eovtb  windows  »  south  decIinJAg,  w^t^  diiil  fiody 
pf int;^>  wtocb  kf^  this  ,mQtt«>  >-<i^i>i^  LuiHim  Imw.  Ifi 
i9l^tb«r  pr^Kjdoir  is  IVir.  Hodman's  co^  of  ftrm,^  paiiit^d  W 

T^  i^f^^  (or  glieater  ctiapieter }  <^  tlie  ehurch  \b  fi3(^« 
Aluoee  feejt,  brieadth  (or  lessor  4i*meter)  forty-reigh^  Md  th*! 
j^^^d^  iboMl^  forty-nipe.  T^e  sj^i^eple  consists  ^f  ^  square 
p^^i  ^yer  whip)i  is  a  Urge  c|ippla^  aiid  above  tbat  a  spire, 
above  one  f^^dfed  and  ten  feet  ifoax  the  ground  )  tiie  tower 
if^dprned  ^^h  frescp  work  of  festoonS)  &c.  and  'Coq^ipssix 
\iSi^y  beside  iki'^  saint's  bc)j. 

,0a  ^h^  iiQitb  side  of  the  pntraoce  into  the  cbanqel,  are 
the  names  .of  the  benrfactors  done  in  gold  letterg  on.  black, 
adorned  vjith  a  carved  fraipe>  and  an^arcliing  pediment. 

The  church  could  not  have  been  so  well  finished  had  not 
Mr.  Holman  contributed  the  sum  of  1 000/.  This  benevo- 
lence is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  was  of  the  Romish 
persuasion  ;  he  gave  also  the  arms  and  dial  in  the  windows  • 
and  would  have  given  tlie  parish  an  organ,  had  they  not  re- 
fused his  offer.     There  is  at  present  a  very  good  organ. 

There  ave  no  monuments  in  this  church  worthy  of  par- 
tioular  notice. 

Among  the  curates  of  ,  St.  Bennet  we  notice  Samud 
dark.  This  worthy  man,  who  had  been  a  preacher  in 
Cheshire  and  Warwickshire,  came  to  London,  a^  was 
l^ciade  *'  Pa^pr  p(  Benq^  FinHi"  wherp  be  Mra»  ap  u«?fvd 
j^nistcr  \\\\  the  4<;t  of  Unifom^itjf  in  r^lig^onj^  dyring  the 
r^gn  of  Cbafl^s  II.  silenced  him  and  several  other  pi<>us 
^en ;  b^t  ^boi^h  he  had  been  deprived  for  noiHC^opfoj^r 
t^ity,  be  continy^d  Ins  attendance  at  church,  botl^  as  a 
bearer  and  communicant.  Hcdted  on  Cbristmas^Jday  16.82,  - 
Irving  published  for  bis  support  the  following  works :  1 .  A 
Martyroiogy,  with  tbe  lives  of  twenty-tw6  eminent  Di- 
vines. 2.  The  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Person^  in  this 
latter  Age,  1683.      J.  The  AI^kcow  g»f  Eccl9siastical  His- 

torv. 
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tory.  4.'  A  Looking  Glass  for  Saints  and  Siimers«  5.  He 
Marrow  of  Divinity.  6.  Examples.  7.  The  Life  of  m 
Blessed  Saviour.  8.  A  Discourse  against  Toleratkm^  9.  i 
Description  of  Germany.  10.  The  History  of  Hungsji 
J  I .  Deseription  of  the  seventeen  United  ProWnees.  U. 
Lives  of  English  Warriors.  13.  The  Duty  of  every  cr 
that  intends  to  be  saved.  14.  An  English  IMctianaij. 
15.  A  Precedent  for  Princes.  16.  A  Book  of  Apopfathegvi 
and  numerous  other  publications.  Mr.  Clark,  and  his  t«i 
sons,  Samuel,  minister  of  Grendon,  in  Bucks,  and  Jofai, 
minister  of  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  were  losers  by  thea 
non-conformity  to  the  amount  of  600/.  pey*  annum. 

Nearly  opposite  this  church,    towards   the    Royal  £i- 
change,  are  very  respectable  banking  houses,  and 
taverns  and  coflTee  houses,  for  the  trausactioo  of 
tile  concerns. 

End  of  Ithe  Second  Routk. 
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From  tie  Royal  Exchange ,  through  Comhill  and  Grau^ 
,  church  Street^  by  the  East  End  of  Lombard  Street, 
Eastcheapf  and  Thames  Street,  to  the  Bank  of  the  Thames; 
returning  to  the  Point  of  dmmencement  up  Dewgate  HO^ 
Walbrookt  and  the  West  End  of  Lombard  Streets  taUi^ 
in  Parts  of  the  Wards  of  CornkiU,  Langboum,  CoMBt' 
wick.  Bridge,  Dowgate,  and  Walbrook. 

lURSUING  the  first  route  as  ^ar  as  Gracechnrch  Stieet, 
we  turn  down  to  Lombard  Street,  which  took  iti 
name  from  the  Lombard  merchants.  These  men,  who  weve 
the  great  money  changers  of  early  times,  came  from  the  four 
Italian  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Veoicc, 
^interior  to  the  year  1274,  at)d  settled  in  England  during  tbe 
reign  of  Edward  L  Being  extremely  rich,  and  tbe  necessi- 
ties of  the  English  mionarch  impelling  him  £0  grant  them  pro- 
tection, they  exercised  the  most  notorious  extortions.  Ther 
had  advanced  money  to  the  king,  and  therefore  obtaioel 
yr^i.'  suck 
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each  ^xclnsive  privileges,  that  tbe  fair  London  traders  were 
■considered  as  subseirient  only  to  the  views  of  thefe  merce- 
nary men. 

T^ir  extortions  at  last  became  so  excessive  in  tlw  leiga 
of  Edward  III.  that  the  king  seized  on  their  estates;  tbey 
4^ickly  surmount^  tltis  misfortune,  continued  tbeir  ini- 
quitous practices,  and  were  so  opulent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vt '  that  they  furnished  that  unhappy  king  with 
Bioiicy ;  cboagh  not  tili  the  Hluglisb  cuj^tom  duties  were  mort. 
gaged  to  them  as  securities  for  th^  sum  advanced.  In  this 
«treetthey  continued  till  chcreign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  when 
the  measures  pursoed  by  Sir'Thomas  Gresham  confounded 
-all  tbeir  projeds,  and  ultimately  caused  tbem  to  quit  this 
country.  They  are  only  now  remembered  by  the  armorial 
bearings  which  distinguisbed  them,  viz.  three  goldeu  balls, 
the  ensign  at  present  applicable  to  pawnbrokers.*  This 
street  was  afterwards  converted  to  dwellings  for  banken  of 
eminence,  as  H  still  continues. 

The  object  which  claims  our  first  attention  is  tbepanah 
«burch  of 

ST.  EDMUND  THE  KING. 


*  Aniiquarian  Repertory. 
V0L.n.     No.  46.  3M 
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SAINT  Edmund,  to  wHooi  this  church  is  dedicated, ilii 
Atxon  king  of  the  Ea!kt  Anglos,  tnurdered  bj  the  Dm 
being  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  with  arrows,  at  Hoxooii  S^ 
folk,  in  the  year  %10j  for  bis  stedfast  adbereabe  to  tbeOli^ 
tisn  religion.  Stow  says  the  Ghiirch  was  foroierlyGilMi 
Edmund  Grass  Church,  beoause  the  grass-market  cmei 
tar  westward. 

A  It  is  probable  that  a  place  of  worship  subristed  berebtif 
the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy;;,  it  aftervanbl^ 
ionged  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  aii*t 
fche  dissolution  of  that  priory »  it  was  given  by  theciovi' 
the  ardriMshop  of  Canterburjf  and  his  successors,  isvl* 
ihe  pDBieittatioQ  still  continues.  It  was  one  of  tfaoK  if 
iiiKeoi  in  the  destruction  msuAe  by  the  fire  in  1666,  i* 
wastebuik  and  finished  in  tb^  year  1690. 

Tlie  greatest  length  of  the  church  is  from  north  to  fl^ 
it  is.  well  built  of  stone^  and  of  the  Tuscan  orA&i  tkei^ 
is  flat,  and  there  are  no  pillars  within  that  help  to  ^ 
pCKtit^. 

The  jdtar  is  placed  in  the  north,  over  which  is^abu'^ 
painted  window,  of  the  arms  of  queen  Anne.  V»  ^ 
piece  is  very  neat,  tiie  pulpit  neatly  carved,  and  the  W^ 
marble,  under  a  bandsonae  -tanopy ,  There  is  also  1 2«^ 
little  organ  gallery,  and  the  ciiureh  is  very  weB  pcwed» 
wamscoCed  witU  oak. 

In  other  respects  the  church  is  merely  composed  of  r 
walls,  with  tali  arched  nict]jes.  The  ceiling  is  partly  co*^ 
the  rest  being  horizontal  and  plain,  es:.cept  an  aperttiie»f' 
sky4ight,  and  a  large  bolder  above. 

The  exterior  is  coovposed  of  two  stories  in  the  same 
the  lower  with  two  square  winders  and^  door,  die  ^ 
story  has  three  arched  windows,  and  a  clock  projeftiit  ^ 
the  street,  above  which  rifes  a  tower,  and  an  orntf** 
spire. 

The  dimensions  of  the  ehurch  are  as  foUov7 ;  teog*^ 
lune  feet,  breadth  thirty-nine,  height  thirty-tifo, ««» 
of  the  steeple  about  ninety  feet. 

Moin^ 
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.    JffoHVJijBKTs  sie&tioMd  by  Sto#>— »fiir  John  IfilboiMb 
mayor,  1521;  Humphrey  Heyford^  mayor,  ^1477 ;  SirWiU 
iisua:  Chester,  mayor,  1560;  Sir  George  Bame,  mayor,  158#. 
lioHUifJiNTt  since  1700; 

*'  In  a  vault  under  the  Communion-table  lie  the  bodies  of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Sheppard,  who  died  Oct.  8,  1721,  and  of  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheppard,  M.  A.  her  Huiband,  who  died,  Aug.  28,  1724. 

*'  He  was  Curate  and  Leclnrer  of  these  two  united  Parishes  of 
9tu  Edmund  the  King,  and  Nicholas  Aeons  above  twenty  Years; 

d«  during  the  whole  course  of  his  Minbtry,  was  very  diligent 

4  ooascientiotts  in  the  Discharge  of  every  Part  of  his  saorad 
Function,  performmg  the  several  Offices  of  the  Church  with  great 
Reverence  and  Devotion,  was  deservedly  commended  for  his  piout 
and  instructive  Discourses  from  the  Pulpit,  and  was  generally  aiul 
deservedly  esteemed  for  his  courteoas  and  obliging  Behaviouft  for 
the  evenness  and  sweetness  of  his  Temper,  and  for  his  universal 
Charity  and  Good-will  to  Mankind.'' 

A  handsome  sarcopbagusj  pyramid,  ^^^  tablet,  with- a 
long  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Edwaed  Ieomsids^ 
Esq.  lord  mayor,  who  died  ip  his  mayoralty,  A.  D.  1752^ 

Another  monument  over  the  vestry  door  to  the  memory  of 
Mr*  Thomas  Witfaerby,  fifty  years  an  inhabitant  of  this 
parish,  and  twenty-six  years  deputy  aldermen  of  LaDgbootpi 
ward;  he  died  Nov.  26,  1797. 

On  the  north  wall,  a  handsome  monument  of  statuary 
marble,  exhibiting  Hope^  reclining  on  an  urn,  with  the  fol^ 
lowing  inscription : 

''  In  Memory  of  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D,  Dean  ef  Exeter,  Rectaif 
of  these  united  Parishes,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antique* 
riaai^  who  died  Feb.  13,  1784,  aged  70  Years.  And  of  Edith,  his 
Wife,  Daughter  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  Potter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  died  June  1 1,  J 761,  aged  35  Years.  Among 
the  Scholars  of  his  Time  he  was  conspicuous  fi;>r  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  Knowledge;  and  to  the  Cultivation  of  an  elegant 
and  correct  Taste  for  polite  Literature,  superadded  the  most  ju* 
dicious  Researches  into  the  abstruse  Points  and  Learning  of  Anti- 
quity, His  public  Chai:act^r  was  distinguished  by  an  unremitted 
9Eeal  and  activity  in  those  Stations  to  which  his  merit  had  raised  him. 
In  privata  lilb  be  was  beloved  antl  respected  fer  the  natural  sweeU 
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^ess  oP  his  disposilian^  the  purHy  of  his  Manners,  and  Ibe  lifr 
grity  of  his.Coiidud.  Blessed  with  a  Consort  Mrorthj  of  hintf 
jduniable^  aflTeptiooaie,  and  truly  pious,  they  mutually  fviSSAtd 
domestic  .Duty  with  chearfulness  and  fidelity;  and  their 
Children  have  ti^e  fullesl  confidence  that  they  are  gone  to  receht 
in  ^  more  perfedl  State,,  the  certain  and  final  Rewards  of  tiKiro* 
emplaxy  Lives  uf)oa  Earth."  * 

.  .  The . cburch . of  St.  Nicholas  Acon  or  Hacon,  stood«e 
the  west. side  of  l*<}icbolas  Lane,  and  was  very  adtient;  fatk 
1084^  Grodwin  with  his  wife  Turund,  for  the  redeoiptiotil 
their  souls,  and  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  of  all  Gs» 
tians,  gave  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  all  his  faous^ 
nirith  their  appurtenances  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Aldelme  tk 
tonfessor,  in  the  church  of  Malmsbury,  for  ever;  wliid 
grant  was  aftcirwards  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  pc^pe  loso- 
cent  IV.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  Malmsbury  abbey,  di 
living  came  to  the  crown,  where  it  still  continues.  The  b- 
t)ric  was  consumed  in  the  great  iire,  1666,  and  the  site  is  nov 
used  as  a  burial  ground. 

Among  the  antient  monuments  were,  Sir  John  Bridges, 
mayor,  1520;  Prancis  Bowyer,  alderman  and  sheriff,  I5a0\ 
JuKart,  wife  to  John  Lambard,  alderman,  and  mother  d 
William  Lambabd,  Esq,  the  famous  Kentish  antiquary. 

tReturning  towards  Gracechurch  Street,  we  pass  Geoigz 
Yaed.  This  spot  was  formerly  covered  with  a  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  earl  Ferrars  in  1 175 ;  it  was  afterwards  an  in 
for  travellers ;  but  since  the  great  fire,  the  site  was  con?erted 
to  dwelling  houses,  one  of  which  is  the  George  and  Vcir 
TURE  Tavern. 

'  Here  the  following  livery  companies  transact  their  busi- 
ness, and  hold  their  courts,  annual  and  other  entertainmeDts: 

FARRIERS.  This  company  derive  an  origin  from  Hennr 
de  Ferraries  or  Ferrers,  a  Norman  adherent  to  William  I 
who  gave  him,  as  being  his  farrier,  or  master  of  the  horse, 

'  *The  publications  of  Dean  Mi  lies  are  numerous.  In  the  earfypart 
'of  his  life  he  had  made  ample  collections  for  a  History  of  the  Coontrcf 
•  Deron ;  and  hail  also  applied  himself  to  the  illustration  of  the  Daank 
-coinaige,  and  of  Domesday  Book.     Gent,  Mag,  vol.  LIV.  p*  153. 
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the  honour  of  Tittlmry  in  StaflbfdBlure;  tbe  iinit  digmty 
l^iven  to  Farriers  in  England.  This  coroimnywas'  incarpo* 
rated  by  letters  patent  granted  by  Charles  IL  in  the  jrear  1673^ 
Wtd  governed  by  a  master,  wardens,  assistants  and  Urery. 

FLETCHERS,  or  Arrow  Makers,  from  I^lichey  an  arrovr^ 
are  a  company  by  prescription,  and  are  become  as  firmly 
established  as  though  they  were  inc<Mrporated,  This  frater* 
nity  consists  of  two  wardens,  assistants,  and  lirery;  all  of 
different  occupations,  the  use  of  arrows  having  been  discoiw 
tinued  in  England  for  three  centuries.  They  had  formerly  a 
liall  in  St.  Mary  Axe* 

BOW YERS.  This  is  also  a  company  by  prescription,  and 
of  great  antiquity;  but  not  incorporated  till  the  twenty*first 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  L  by  the  name  of  ike  Master^ 
Wardens^  and  Society  of  the  Mystery  of  Bowyers  of  the 
City  of  London,  They,  however,  consist  of  other  trades^ 
and  are  governed  as  above ;  their  hall  was  formerly  in  Hart 
Street,  Cripplegate ;  and  before  the  fire  in  1666,  situated  oa 
St.  Peter's  Hill,  Doctors*  Commons. 

Besides  the  above  trades  of  Bowyers  and  Arrow-makers^ 
there  were  antiently  two  others,  named  Striyigers^  and  Arnrw* 
head  Makers^ 

Tbe  decrease  of  these  trades  was  so  great,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  use  of  gunpowder,  that  about  1570,  they  coU 
lectively  petitioned  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  that  he  would 
exert  his  good  offices  with  queen  Elizabeth  in  their  favour* 
In  this  petition  they  style  themselves  '^  The  decayed  compa- 
nies of  Bowyers,  Fletchers,  Stringei*s,  and  Arrow-head 
Makers."  They  requested  a  prohibition  of  unlawful  games^ 
and  that  the  exercises  of  the  long-bow  might  be  enforced. 
Lord  Burleigh  interested  himself  so  much  in  their  favour  that 
a  commission  was  granted,  to  put  the  statute  of  Henry  VIIL 
for  the  maintenance  and  exercise  of  the  long  bow  in  full 
force.,  The  commissioners  were  appointed  in  every  county 
*'  to  take  due  and  lawful  search,  as  well  for  such  as  used  un- 
lawful games,  as  also,  whether  every  person,  for  himself,  his 
servants,  and  other  youth,  had  suQcient  bows  and  arrows^ 
iwd  had  not  occupied  tbe  same  according  to  the  statute.'^ 
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Tim  coMObaida  not  ntuwrriiig  the  putpoao  intanM,  » 
other  wu  iswed  in  l&71t  vbenan  tbtt  ftonmisuoiwn  ««■ 
required  "  to  certify  auto  tbe  lord  chaoceUor  or  k>rd  keiy* 
foe  the  time  being,  ia  how  auny  towns  «id  .  j^arafaa  tk 
c«a)toi«H>n  had  been  executed,  lad  the  effect  pfodnoed." 
-  Ilie  sopply  of  bow-*tave»iBsde  of  yew'htd  beeaEorsH^ 
B  bnneh  of  very  prodttctiTv  tiade;  and  by  aa  antkait  n- 
tnte  in  the  reign  ^  Edward  IV.  the  Italiaii  iBeFcbant&  mi 
eompdlfld  to  im^tftrt  bow-staves  into  EngluMl.  The  peoiig 
for  onmwoa  was  now  damaoded  by  the  officers  of  Elis^cA 
of  the  Venetiah  merchantg;  these,  hov^ever,  by  tbw  txm. 
tcrT»tition  proved  "theimpossibilily  of  performir^attb 
tinte  \rh«t  hid  been  accomplished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
as  tba  Turks  kad  pnneuion  of.  the  country  which  had  bca 
planted  wHhvyews."  But  compulsory  edjcta  to  snpftfH 
nagatery  profesiioni  failed  in  their  effea-,  aod  tfaeas  ta 
companies  sunk  into  mere  nominal  profesiioDii. 
.  The  GLOVERS'  C«npany  was  iucprporated  by  ChaiktL 
in'1638,  and  consists  of  a  roaster,  wardens,  assistants  aal 
Jifery.  They  bad  formerly  a  haU  in  Beech  La»e,  Cripplepfc 
Among  narrow  alleys  stands  the  pariah  church  of 
ALHALLOWS,  LOMBARD  STREET. 


THE  first  account  of  this  church  occurs  in   105S,  vim 
Wihtmer,  a  citiaen  of  London,  gave  to  the  chorch  of  C» 

t^boffi 


#erbiirjr.  In  metwag*  at  GinacteiBdie^  aadfajrifeiiotofle  of 

J9ttg»nd  the  «rdibb]mp  wai  Guitic,  the  dnxky  he  gsfe  to 
Avm  tbe  church  of  AlbaUoifS.  Wkaess  liefitan^  the  poDi- 
MtseiRey  ftnd  otheffi.^ 

The  tottth  able  im  joraiif  rebaih  by  John  Warner,  shmil^ 

a494»  and  bis  sob  Bobert  Waraer,  finished  this.pact  cf  the 

iabricin  1516;  tlK  ncHth  aide  and  th«  tower  weie  finisfari 

a-544y  the  itone  porch  rf  which,  end  tbefirane&r^fehebcili 

9ivere  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Ql  John  of  Jerusafeia,  war 

West  Smithfield ;  the  belb,  however,  were  iieicar  brought  te 

^he  chorch ;  tiie  reason  of  which  was,  that  the  above  Mr. 

Warner  d^^ing,  hn  aon  Maifc  Waxaer  re&sed  to  complete 

whet  his  fkther  had  so  pbusly  intended*    The  tewer^  tb«re- 

fbre,  which  was  reckoned  beautiful,  we8^de|irived  ofti|iB|iait 

of  its  tpftiperty,  eioept  a  simH  beH  adfed  the&ar'a  belK 

Being  one  of  those  destroyed  by  tiie  fire,  Anmaiees,  the 

Churdi  was  ie«constnicted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wien,  and 

finished  in  1694;  and  is  rin  ietigtb  eighty4dar  feet,  Imadth 

fifty-two^  and  height  about  thirty.    The  altifeiide  of  thetower 

is  sU>ottt  dgfaty-five  feet,  bu^  square^  with  a  siqiecsMBraotere 

of  open  work. 

The  church  ts  also  handsomely  pewed,  wainscoted^  and 
bas  two  very  fine  inn^  door-cases. 

The  first  is  i^ery  spacious  on  die  north  side,  and  near  ituB 
east  end,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  pilasters  fluted,  and 
the  capitals,  frieze,  and  cornish  well  carved,  over  which  is 
a  large  circular  pediment,  wbeceon  stands  the  image  of  Death  i 
and  within  ibis  work,  next  the  door,  are  other  srnaU  pilasters^ 
and  an  arching  pediment,  the  space  between  which  and  the 
cornice  under  it  is  replenished  with  a  piece:  of  cnrioos  open 
carving,  the  view  of  part  whereof  is  intercepted  by  an  arti«^ 
ficial  white  curtain,  likewise  carved,  but  so  natural,  that 
many  have  attempted  to  draw  it  on  one  side,  the  better  to 
see  the  carving  that  seems  to  be  behind. 

The  other  door  case  is  at  the  west  end,  and  near  the  south 
side  cf  the  church,  which  is  in  every  respect  tike  the  above, 
except  the  figure  over  the  door-case,  wUcb  is  that  of  Time* 

*  Somner*    Duedale's  Moaasticon. 

The 
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Tbe  ardntect  has  codttived  to  give  mi  air  of  grandaff  i 
'the  ksiide  of  the  fabric;  this  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  em 
^MDdiiuiry,  for  the  whde  isdestknte  of  detached  piHars,  o- 
cept  at  the  chancel  and  the  west  end,  which  are  square ;  andtt 
putasy  style  similar  to  tfhe  NorHmn  prevails  in  <the  arches  d 
ihe  iraU;  Yet  thb  church  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  graceM- 
iieas;  this  has  been  attributed  to  its  altar-piece  of  theCcfr 
|K»ite  .onier,  lighted  ob  one  side  by  a  painted  window,  o- 
hibiting  houses  in  perspective^  and  by  another  which  tbitus 
a  grand  .light. 

.  The  communion  table  is  veneered,  underneath  is  theHok 
Lamb  on  a  chaUce,  and  at  each  of  the  four  feet  of  the  table 
a  dove.  .  The  organ  is  at  the  west  end,  placed  in  the  oi*f 
gallery  within  the  church. 

Above  are  four  columns  with  their  entablature,  all  besots 
fully  cut  with  five  pediments  of  the  Corinthian  cider;  tk 
inter-columns  are  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer,  asi 
Creed;  and  in  the  middle,  between  the  arching  pans  of  tk 
ftames  for  the  commandments,  is  a  pelican  feeding  h^r  jooif 
with  her  own  blood  (an  emblem  of  our  Saviour);  abo* 
the  cornice  over  the  commandments,  is  a  glory  finely  j»w^» 
and  adorned,  with  an  enrichment  of  carving,  flowers,  foutf 
&c.  above  all  which  is  a  large  triangular  pedimeflt  a» 
•even  cahdlesticks,  representing  the  seven  churches  » 
Asia. 

The  pulpit  is  finely  carved  and  veneered,  as  is  ** 
the  pillar  and  sound-board,  which  are  of  the  Ionic  onfer, 
adorned  with  palm-branches,  flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  vases, 
&c.  . 

At  the  roof  is  a  quadrangle  of  fret-work,  and  undemeain 
are  five  windows  on  the  north  side,  and  four  on  the  souta> 
connected  by  a  slender  cornice. 

Monuments.  Stow  notices  that  of  the  above  JohnWarne^' 
Christopher  Toldervey,  Esq. ;  Simon  Horspoole,  Esq.  sherw 
in  1591,  buried  under  a  plated  stone ;  this  gentleman  left** 
veral  charitable  bequests,  payable  out  of  the  rent  of  a  hou* 
in  Corbet's  Court,  Graccchurch  Street. 
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MoDnK  MoKUMEKTt.  Mti.  Elizahfcth  Dansie,  wife  of 
James  Dah'sie,  Esq.'  of  Cpadtiit  Street,  and  daughter  off 
<)bafles  MortoQ^  Esq.  M.D.  latts  principal  TdifariaQ  of  tfae> 
firitish  Maseunr.'  ^ 

•  Thomas  Ravenscrbft,  Esq.  "  As  a  friend  be  was  yeady» : 
Mticere,  constant;  as  a  compaiiioD,  free,  easy,  citearAiL  IQi 
business,  of  strict  probity,  integrity;  and  hononr.  .Asatnau 
oF  foftnne,  of  secret,  large,  and  extensive  cbarity.** 
'  Among  the  rectors  of  einiaenc&'was  Dr.  Eeancis  Dxe»' 
litshop  of  Peterborough,  1634.  A  short  time  preT|oufly  tQ: 
his  death  he  gave  to  St.  John^s  College,  Cunbridge',  the  im*: 
propriate  living  of  Pegfaam,  in  Sussex,  for  the  maintenance . 
of  two  fellows  and  two  scholars  for  ever,  the  latter  to  be ; 
elected  Out  of  Peterborough  school.  t 

-'  It  appears  that  the  grass  or  hay  market  im  formerly  held  in 
this  street,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  church  of  St.  Edmund 
the  King.  , 

Opposite  Alhallows  Church  is  White  Hart  Court,  in  wbipfa 
is  the  most  antient  meeting  house  for  the  people  ciAled 
Quakers  in  London.  It  is  as  usual  a  plain  room^  but  is  re- 
markable for  having  been  the  place  whence  the  benevolent 
WILLIAM  Penn  deliver^  his  religions  sentiments ;  a  parti- 
cular occurrence  of  the  interruption  this  worthy  rna^  aad. 
George  Fox  received  whilst  speaking  to  the  apdieDce,  by. 
moms  of  busy  constables  and  soldiers  on  the  Sabbath,  is  BMi- 
tioVied  in  Mr.  Malcolm's  Londinium  Bedwmis.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  first  route  we  omiited  to  mentioD  that 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  Gracechurch  Street,  was  formerly  used 
as  a  theatre  for  dramatiq  amusements.t  ' 

Turning  down  towards  the  bridge,  we  arrive  at Eastcheap^  , 
*^  immortalized^''  says  Pennant,  -  <^  by  Shakespeare,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  his  merry  com- . 
panions.    Here  stood  th&  Boards  Head.  Tavtiifk;  th^  site  is 
covered  with  modern  houses,  but  in  the,  front  of  one  is  still 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  sign,  the  boar's  head,  cut  in: 
stone,  which,  when  the  hous^  ifras  *  a  tavern,    had  been . 

♦  Vol.  T.  pagaSS,  f  i2/V.  I.  60. 

^  Vol.  IL    No.  47.  3  N  placed 
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pheed  0¥er  the  (£i0yie7*{)iecd  10  tte  cstaog  fbom.  Mt 
If  khuatiditig  the  house  is  gone,  we  shall  laugh  at  die  hsm 
of  the  jovial'lmight,  bisl^osteflB  Mrs. Qitickly^  Baldo|{,«l 
Pistol,  as  long  as  the  descriptive  pages  of  our  great  ixm 
tk  wtileir  exist  in  our  entdrtaihed  imaginaitioD.  la  tkud 
of 'another  house  is  a  swan  cut  in  stone;  pfobaUj  the  i- 
tlnotiOD  for  another  inn." 

We  hki^  described  in  tlu^  song  of  Ixmdon  Lyckpaj** 
what  wsW  the  antient  traffic  of  t^s  street,  which  iras  ceitsiilf 
fiiAious  for  it«  conviriality.  Its  denomination,  EASTCHEtf> 
is  dm^ed  from  the  market  serving  the  east  part  of  tk 
dty,  and  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  LeadeDbalL  Fm 
ita  vieinity  to  the  Roman  ti^ajectus  or  ferry  over  theTl>0s> 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  the  11* 
lAarlcets  in  London. '  'In  this  state  it  continued  for  ages,  t^ 
cially  for  victuals ;  though  there  are  only  two  or  three  iff 
in  that  profession  to  distinguish  modem  Eastcheap. 

In  the*y^r  l4lO,  the  princes  Thoinas  and  John,  sa»^ 
Henry  IV,  being  in  Eastcheap  at  supper,  or  rather  breaifc' 
after  the  watch  bad  departed,  between  the  hours  of  tvoisd 
tbree  In  the  morning,  a  fray  arose  among  their  atteodi*'. 
whieh  could  not  be  appeased  without  the  interference  of  ^ 
mayofy  shariifa,  and  other  principal  citizens.  Curiom  ^^ 
noiy  appear^  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sberiilswereifi^ 
wafdb  Mmmdned  to  answer  for  the  riot  before  the  liog)  * 
sons,  and  other  principal  lords;  and ' the.cbief  justice, » 
Wilfiam  CkMoigne,  wiftbed  the  city  to  throw  itself  iip«'* 
king^s  mercy ;  but  the  mayor  stoutly  refused  such  coDtcDpt- 
ble  submission,  alledging  ^^  that  they  had  not  ofiendedesef 
the  law  weiteaiii  offence,  and  that  they  had  exerted  their  u'- 
most  power  in  maintaining  the  peace,  and  suppressiif  ^ 
and  disorder."  With  this  answer  the  court  thought  it^ 
}iroper  to  be  satisfied.  ^ 

Oannok  Street,  a  corruption  of  Canwick  or  Candte** 
Street,  took  its  name  from  being  tbet^iciror  resided*  • 
candle  makers,  whose  trade  in  the  days,  of  superstitioD^J 
pf  great  consideration.     In  tliis  street  many  ^^^ 

•Page  124.  ^ 
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wtrifllen  da^,  who  had  been  'favoaglit  from  (Iriaden  hf  Ed. 
Wrd  III.  were  uttled  in  bnnnesst  and  wors-  sppoiotad  .tg 
hare  'their  nMetifigs  in  the  cfawrch  yard  of  St.  Lkmeoct 
Pfttilttie}';  whilst  thoae  of  Brabant  Ba§embtcd  fa  tbeimfk 
(roses  of  commercial  mtercoDne  in  U>e  church  yard  of  Sh 
Milry  Somers^,  Thames  Street.  '*  There  irere  thai  ia  tim 
iity"  Miys  Stow,  "  weavers  of  divers  sortf,  rtwit,  <rf  dnu 
l»i7,  tapery,  and  napery."  Bat  ttm  mpde  of  aiwiafcctura 
was  soon  di^laced  by  regular  drkpery,  and  is  at  pmaeek  iA» 
JiabiRd  not  only  by  persons  in  that  profenion,  bnt  by  other 
aninent  shop-keepers.  ' 

On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  in  AbcfaarchiJIM  ii  Jilt 
p{(risb  obureb  of  •- 

ST.  MARY  ABCHUBCH.  -! 


THIS  parish  is  united  to  that  of  St.  Laurence  Poultoey. 

tt/'iien  the  chardi  <^  St.  Mary  was  first  bitilt  is  imeertaiQ; 
but  Simon  de  Winchcombej  who  was  tbenfr  of  Londorir 
Jnno  1383,  founded  a  chantry  In  the  I9th  of  RiChLrd  II. 
and  the  church  was  repaired  at  the  pkrisb  charge  in  the  year 
ICU. 
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.  Theebiirckof  St.  Laurence,  Stow  obseryes,  wtt% 
mented  with  a  chapel  of  Jesus,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cok,  ai 
Aat  and  Itbe  parish  church  made  a  college  of-  Jesus  and  Ok, 
jms  Chnsii  by  Sir  John  Poultney,  four  times  lord  majfv/ 
the  foundation  grant  was  coofirined  by  Edward  IIL  ndtk 
whole  surrendered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Bodi  As 
]garish  churches  were  burnt  down  in  1666 ;  and  the  pankr 
St  Laurence  being  afterwards  united  to  that  of  St.]to;» 
the  latter  church  was  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1686. 
•  It  is  a  neat  structure,  well  built  of  brick,  and  stooe  qM 
window  and  door-cases;  the  tower  is  also  of  similar  inat& 
lis;  the  steeple  has  a. cupola  and  spire;  the  roof  is  cffstal 
with  lead,  and  the  inside  comprises  a  dome  above  a  cantaiin«t 
comieOt  supported  by  columns  and  several  pilasters  uftse 
Corinthian  « order.  In  the  dome  are  four  port-hole  winM 
opening  at  the  cardinal  points.  This  dome  is  pmameotedlf 
a  painted  cornice,  supported  by  huge  dentals;  above  is  > 
representation  of  the  host  of  heaven  in  full  concert,  pr9ia( 
tlie  name  Jehovah  in  the  centre ;  underneath  are  brack* 
and  ornamented  shells ;  on  the  latter  are  seated  the  figo/os 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  &c. 

The  church  is  lined  with  Norway  oak  about  clefen'* 
high;  a  very  commodious  gallery  at  th&  west  end,  coDtsioi'f 
the  organ,  is  of  the  same  kind  of  timber;  the  galleryc^ 

*  Sir  John  Poultney  was  a  citizen  and  draper  of  Londooy  sbb  '^ 
nayorin  1330,  133 1,  1333,  and  1336.  He  founded  the  above  etW 
far  a  master  and  twelve  chaplains ;  beiides  wluch  he  built  the  chm  * 
Alhallows  the  Less,  Thames  Street,  the  church  of  the  Carmelitr  Fntf^ 
la  Coventry,  and  a  beautiful  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  ^^tixx^^ 
Staw,  he  was  burled.  This  Sir  William  Dugdale  disputes,  and  nfi*''^ 
aa  extract  from  Sir  John  Poultney's  will  that  he  was  buried  in  ^^ 
rcnce^s  church.  In  the  chapel  last  mentioned  he  appointed  three  ^ 
lains ;  and. for  the  more  solemn  performance  of  his  annitrerssrft » 
ufS^^A  annual  allowances,  not  only  to  the  canons,  minor  caa«»<i  ^ 
the  cathedral,  but  to  the  lord  ma)^of  Ixwdon,  and  the  city  ^^^f^ 
present.  ■  For  the  accompr^shment  of  which  h^  devised  cert«°  '^ 
and  rpts  in  the  city  to  St.  Laurence's  College,  yrhich  they  bj  ia^f^T 
Revised  to  th£  dean  aad  chapter,  to  perform  die  icTeral  dotic*  "^ 
]iieatMmed.  ^ 
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M6ts  of  a  front  ;of  circular  pannels  io  carrod  frames,  .witl^  en- 
ricbm^ntsof  cherubimsy  a^d  underneath  is  a  handsome  door* 
case,  adorned  with- architrave,  cornice,  and  pediment,  witk 
the  arms  of  England  carved.  The  north  door-case  is  adomo4 
-with  attic  pilasters  and  arches,  and  two  fluted  pilasters,  \en- 
tablature,  and  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order,  enriched 
\vith  cberubims,  fruit,  leaves,  corn-ears,  &c,   - 

The  altar- piece  is  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  parved  work« 

It  consists  of  four  columns,  their  entablaturei  and  spacious 

aurohed  open  pediment,  of    the  Corinthian  ordejc,  on  whicli 

last  is  the  letter  R.  within  a  garter  supported  by  t^o  cheru- 

l>]nis/  The  intercolumns  ^re  the  Commandments,  very  neatly 

done  in  gdd  characters  on  black,  and  the  Lord's.  Prayer  and 

Creed  are  gold  on  blue;  all  the  four  tables  are  within  frames, 

carved  and  gilt.     Over  the  columns  are  four  lamps  on  acrot 

ters,  and  the  whole  has  enrichments  in  great  variety,  of  spa. 

cious  festoons  of  fruit,  leaves,  palm-branches,  anc)  a  pelican 

feeding  her  young,  carved  in  relievo^ 

The  communion  table  is  veneered-  and  adorned  with  four 
pherubiifts;  it  stands  on  a  foot-pace  of  black  and  white  niar- 
ble.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved  Norway  oak,  enriched  with 
cherubims,  vaises,  festoons,  &c.  A  spacious  bra&s  branchy 
candlestick  given  (with  the  iron  from  which  it  is  pendant)  by 
Mr,  John  Watson,  who  also  bequeathed  to  the  parish  4/.  per 
annum  for  ever :  his  arms  are  engraved  on  the  br^ch. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  in  length  sixty-threo. 

feet,  breadth  sixty,  altitude  of  the  church  fifty-one,  and  of 

tlie  steeple  one  hundred  and  forty  feet«  r 

Here  were  jntcrre4,  according  to  Stow  : 

William  Wilkinson,  alderman,  1519 ;  Sir  James  Hawai^ 

mayor,  1574;  Sir  John  Branch,  mayor,  1580. 

This  Sir  John  is  recorded  by  the  above  historian  as  <'  a  pru« 
dent  good  mw*"  .Ob.  July  1588,  aged  seventy-three  y6ars« 
Dame  Helen  his  wife  gave  to  be  lent  to  two  young  men 
pf  the  Company  of  Drapers,  from  four  years  to  four  years 
£pr  ever,  fifty  pounds.  To  poor  maids'  marriages,  ten 
p<)Vnds.    To  the  poor  qf  the  cburob^  ten  pounds.    To  tha 

poor 
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jJDor   prisoliers   in   and   about   London,   twenty  ponk 
•Twenty-she  gowiis  to  poor  men  aiid  wiMnen,  twwfri 
grinds.      And  many  other  worthy    legacies  to  theft 
i^ersities. 
And  in  St.  Lauirence  PotJLTNiY  W&te  baried^ 
Robert  and  Ifcnry  Radcliflfe,  carb  of  Sussex. 

'     William  Beswich,  alderman,  Ob.  lff6T. 

»        •  •  * 

John  Olyffe,  alderman,  Ob.  1577. 
"  EKzabeth;  the  wife  6f  Emahuel  Lucar,  a  tery  ingw 
^rson  in  aM  sorts  of  needlework,  could  write  three  lii 
vety  wdl,  wate  %  good  accomptant,  coutd  play  irdl «''" 
vlii,  lute,  and  tirginals.  She  read,  ^poke,  and  wrote I*i 
Italian,  and  Spani^ ;  and,  which  crowtied  all,  waseoi^ 
with  many  virtues.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of  t^ 
0eren.  An.  Dom.  1537. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  bandsoocwfc 
and  veined  monument,  adorned  with  twisted  coIwdmBj  *" 
entablature  and  pediment,  of  the  Compelite  «tler;  ob» 
pediment  are  three  urns,  and  under  it  two  cherabiBK,  ^ 
toning  a  fine  gilded  mantling,  and  the  arms  of  the  deccasA 
between  four,  chertibims,  two  above  and  two  below.  A» 
between  two  infante  weeping  is  an  inscription,  to  the  me«»! 
of  Edward  Sherwood  and  his  family. 

Another  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Patiekcb  Wi» 
lord  mayor,  1681. 

St.  Mary's  is  a  rectory,  in  the-  gifk  of  Bennets  or  C«f* 
"Christi  college.     St.  Diurenoe  is  a  curacy  in  tbe  gi^ ' 
the  parish. 

The  site  of  the  church  is  in  Laurence  Poulfaq^  ^ 
ilearly  opposite. 

Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Maty  Abchurcb,  wc  rs"*" 
Mr.  jAM£i  NasMitm,  who  published  a  new  edition  of  T*- 
11^8  Notitia  Monastica,  and  other  works,  tk*  Jovs^^ 
KEK,  late  bishop  6f  Bangor. 

William  Latimer,  curate  of  Si.  Laurettee  PdaHtfeyi  «^ 
plained,  jointly  with  Bishop  Hooper,  in  the  reign  rf  ^ 
wani.VL  against  Bisliop  Bonner,  for  teaming  out  of  ftf 
mod  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  article  of  the  king's  ^^ 
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ivtUIflt  a  nunor,  cootnry  .to  tbe  royal  injimctioh- ;  and  fbr 
parioHS'iKglecb  in  hb  episcopal  office  and  duty  y  for  nhich 
thsi  bW>opo«fl  proMooted  and  depriredi  Latimer,  it  is 
supposed,  escaped  the  vengeaoce  of  Bonner  by  flight  be. 
^ond  sea ;  he  afterwards  was  successively  chaplain  to  Queen 
Klizabbth,  archdeacon  of  Wcstmiustei',  and  dean  of  I^ter- 
itarottgfa,  where  he  tvas  buried  in  15tj3. 

Passing,  tbs  aonth  end  of  Nicholas  Lane,  ire  arrive  at 
Cx.ememt's  Lane,  in  which  is  situated  tbe  parish  church  of  . 

Sr.  CLEMENT,  EASTCHEAP. 


St.  clement  was  born  at  Rome,  and  becamea  disciple  of 
St.  Peter  tbe  Apostle.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  By  his  piety  and  learning,  he  road*, 
many  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  \n»  banished  by^ 
the  emperor  Trajan  to  tlie  Chersonesus,  beyond  the  Pootua^. 
to  dig  in  the  marble  quarries,  and  labour  in  tbe  mipes>, 
whera  he  found  several  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  felt, 
themselves  elated  by  the  sight  and  conversation  of  go  good, 
a  man.  His  eminence  was  so  great  even  in  this  place,  that. 
his  doctrine  became  well  attended,  and  his  religion  aU 
tracted  the  multitude  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause  the  de-. 
iDolition  of  every  monument  of  paganism.  Persecution  by, 
the  empcro^  was  the  consequence ;  but  though  many  suf- 

'  fered  death  for  their  faith,  the  Christian  religion  encreased ; 
wluch  so  incensed  Trajan  against  St.  Clement,  that  to  strike, 

'   terror.iato  his  followers,  he  was  taken  in  aship,  and  thrown' 

into 
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into  tbe  stea>  witb  an  anchor  tied  aboQt  his.  tieck^  tlitf  )i 
disciples  might  not  discover  t)ie  body ;  we  forbear  to  say  c 
vhat  a  miraculous  maouer  it  was  afterwards  found  ;  becaos 
to  persons  who  are  not  blessed  with  rery  much  faitfc,x 
would  be  incredible. 

It  is  uncertain  when  thi^  church  was  first  erected,  but  i 
was  repaired  in  1632.  The  Great  Fire  reduced  tbe  oU 
fiibric  to  ashes,  and  the  present  church  was  rebuilt  at  ik 
public  charge  in  16869  of  brick  and  stone. 

It  is  of  the  Composite  order,  having  a  flat  roof,  a  tower. 
and  pilasters  round  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  inside  d 
the  roof  is  adorned  witli  a  spacious  circle,  tbe  peripbeij  d 
which  is  curious  fret  work.  It  is  well  wainscotted  eight  fat 
and  a  half  high,  the  p^vrs  are  uniform,  four  handsome  inas 
door  cases  are  ornamented  i^ith  branches  of  palin^  diields 
cberubims,  and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Tbe  pulpit  is  also  adoriied  with  cherubims-'and  festooaSi 
Teneered  and  carved.  Tiie  marble  font  has  ^  carved  ccm 
finely  embellished. 

The  altar-piece  is  spacious  and  bcautifu^;  consisting'  of 
aix  columns  with  their  entablature  of  the  Corintbiaa  aider, 
and  seven  pediments ;  at  each  end  of  two  triangular  ono, 
are  lamp^  on  acrotcrs,  above  which  is  a  large  circular  pB> 
diment,  and  under  that  is  a  glory  in  tiie  shape  of  a  dove  k 
relievo,  with  solid  rays  gilt  with  gold,  between  cberubims. 
The  inter  columns  are  the  Commandments  done  in  gold 
letters  on  black,  and  outward  from  these,  the  Lord's  Pram 
and  Creed  done  in  gold  on  blue,  tbe  whole  having  the  o- 
richment  of  fruit,  palm  and  laurel  branches,  &c.  inclosel 
with  rails  and  banister,  and  the  ground  paved  with  black  ni 
white  marble.  Here  is  a  neat  wainscot  gallery  on  the  soud 
and  west  sides  of  the  church ;  also  a  very  good  organ. 

There  were  buried  here,  according  to  Stow,  Francis  Ban- 
ham,  alderman,  1575.  His  son,  Benedict  Barnham,  alder- 
nan,  1 598 .  William  Chartney ,  and  William  O  verie,  fouoded 
a  chantry  here. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  in  length  fixty-fow 
feet^  breadth  forty,  altitude  thirty-four  i   and  ,that  of  Ae 
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tower  eighty-eight  feet.    It  ii  a  recttary  >o  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  London. 

To  this  parish  is  united  tb^  of  St.  Martin  Oi^t.  Op- 
posite Clement's  Lane  is  Martin's  Laoe,  in  which  is  situated 
the  remains  of  the  pariah  church  of 

St.  MAJITIN  ORGAR. 

^1* 


Tins  cliurcfa,  which  was  nearly  hurUt  down  in-tbc&e 
«f  1666,  was  a  rectory  of  very  ancient  foondation  :  fof,  by 
tlie  register  of  Ralph  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  thtt 
yearllSI,  it  appears  to  hare  been  in  the  gift  of  the  canons 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Tiie  name  Orgar,  added  to  it,  was 
taken  ftom  Ordgarus  the  founder,  who  gave  th«t  and  St.  Bo.. 
tolph's,  Billingsgate,  to  the  said  canons  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  site  of  this  church,  since  tlic  parirfi  ha«  been  .united 
to  St.  Clement''s  Eastchcap,  is  mads  a  burial  place  for  the 
parishioncrH.  However,  part  of  the  steeple  remains,  ip 
which  is  a  dial  proje3:ing  into  the  street ;  and  part  of  the 
nave  atso  being  found  repairable,  a  body  of  French  Pror 
testants,  in  communion  with  the  episcopal  church  of  Eng- 
land, obtained  a  lease  of  the  tower  and  ruinous  nave  from 
the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  got  it  confirmed  by 
parliament :  in  pursuance  of  which,  the  purqhasers  erected 
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a  chttrcb  for  tlieir  own  use ;  wh^re  they  continue  to  pfr 
form  divine  service  according  to  the  rites  of  the  cbuid  i 
England. 

Sir  William  Cromer,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1413,  vi 
1423,  gave,  by  his  la«t  wiU,  dated  1«3,  his  homei 
Sweeting's  Alley,  and  his  houses  and  gardens  in  CrutcW 
Friars^  for  the  repairs  and  ornaments  of  St.  Marten's  chmi 
and  for  the  u^e  of  the  poor- 
According  to  Stow,  tliis. church  was  the  place  of  sepi 
ture  for  the  following  eminent  persons ;  Sir  Williani  Croiw 
above  mentioned. 

John  Matthew,  maydr,  1490* 

Sir  William  Hewet,  mayor,  1559,  with  his  lady,  a^ 
daughter,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne*. 

JSir  Humfrey  Browne;,  knight,  lord  chief  justice,  1562. 

John  Franke,  Esq>  and  his  family^  attendants  aponQo^ 
Anneof  Denmark,  wife  of  James L 

Sir  Allen  Cotton,  lord  mayor,  I6fi5,  on  whose  moura0 
were  the  following  lipes ;  inscribed  by  his  sons : 

"  When  he  left  earth,  rich  beiuity  died. 
Mild  courtesy  gave  place  to  pride; 
So  Mercy,  to  bright  Justice  said, 
O,.  sister,  we  are  both  betrayed :     .  . 
White  Innocence  lay  on  the  ground 
By  Truth,  and  wept  at  either's  wound. 

"  The  sons  of  Levi>did  lament 
Their  lamps  went  out,  their  oil  was  spent.: 
Heaven  hatb  his  soul,  and  only  we 
Spin  out  our  lives  iu  misery. 

So  Death,  thou  missest  of  thy  ends,. 

And  kill'st  not  him,  but  kill'st  his  friends." 

A  house  in  Martin's  Lane,    formerly  belonging  ^ 
£Bimily  of  Beauchamp^  and  called  Beauchamp'-s  Iflflj 
afterwards  the  town-  residence  of  Thomas  Arundel, 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  ^ 

Beyond  this  lano  is  Mtles^s  Lane,  a  corruption  |^  , 
Michael^s  Lane;  here  was  an  antient  maQsion>  denoo^^ 

*  See  Vol  I,  page.  140..  -^ 
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Leaden-Parch ;  it  belong  to  Sir  Thomas  Merston,  aa 
•eoiioent  knight  io  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

In  Miles's  Lane,  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-hoase,  of  which  the 
late  excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Addington  was  many  years 
pastor.  He  compiled  and  pvbUflied  Hymns  set  to  music, 
•Tvhich  go  by  his  name« 

Crooked  Lane.  This  avenue  is  very  properly  deno^ 
siinated ;  and  to  (how  to  what  a  ftate  of  improvement  this 
part  of  the  city  has  arrived,  on  the  sj[)ot  where  the  churek 
was  afterwards  erected  was  ^*  a  filthy  plot,  by  reason  thd 
butchers  in  E^tqbeap  made  the  same  their  lay-stall*.  This 
place  is  at  present  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  fishing 
tackle^  bird  cages,  hand  milb,  &c. 

St.  MICHAEL,  CROOKED  LANE. 


£1111 


St.   MICHAEL'S,  though  it  stands   in  Miles's  Lane,  la 

more  commonly  known   by    the   name  of  St  Michael's, 

Crooked  Lane.     This  church  is  of  ancient  foundation,  for 

John  de  Borham,  re^or,  died  in  the  year  1304.    But  at 

that  time  it  was  a  very  ordinary  small  building,  and  stood 

on  the  ground  where  now  or  lately  stood  the  parsonage 

bouse. 

♦  Stow, 
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-  In  .1 3 18,  •William  de  Burgo  had  a  licence  granted  by  El 
ward  II.  to  found  a  chantry ;  as  had  Penticostus  Kussd  t» 
found  another  in  1^21,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

In  1366,  John  Loveken  or  Loufken,  four  times  M 
mayor,  of  London,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ground  wlxs 
the  lay-stalls  were,  and  built  a  handsome  and  capaci» 
church  thereon :  and  it  received  considerable  additions  fee 
Stt  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor,  who  had  arri?edtothr 
wealth  and  dignity  from  being  a  menial  servant  to  tbe  ssi 
Loveken.  Walworth  also  founded  a  college  in  this  chorck, 
for  a  ma*er  and  nine  priests ;  settled  his  own  new-built  hoot 
adjoining  to  the  church  for  an  habitation  of  the  said  ina$» 
and  chaplains,  or  priests,  for  ever,  and  wa&  buried  io  tJK 
north  chapel  by  the  choir. 

On  his  monument  were  the  following  lines : 

Here  under  lyeth  a  Man  of  Fame, 
William  Walworth  called  by  name. 
Fishmonger  I»c  was  in  lefe-time  here. 
And  twice  Ld  Mayor,  as  in  Books  appear ; 
Who,  with  Courage  stout  and  manly  might 
Slew  Wat  Tyler  in  K.  Richard's  sight : 
Por  which  Act  done  and  true  Intent, 
The  King  made  him  Knight  incontinent> 
And  gave  him  Arms,  as  here  you  see. 
To  declare  his  Fact  and  Chivalry. 
He  left  his  Life,  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
Thirteen  hundred  fourscore  three  and  odd. 

Sir  John  Brudge,  or  Bridges,  mayor  in  1 530,  gave  '^ 
for  the  house  called  the  College,  in  Crooked  Lane. 

Eobert  March,  a  stock  fishmonger,  gave  two  yeccs « 
ground  to  be  a  church-yard;  which  was  consecrated » 
1393. 

This  church  was  of  old  in  the  gift  of  the  prior  and  ^ 
vent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  But  it  fell  into  * 
hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wh^rc  the  pa- 
tronage still  remains :  and  it  is  mimbered  amongst  the  tnff- 
teen  peculiars  of  that  #ee.  , 

At  the  suppression  of  the  religious  foundations,  thw 
lege  fell  into  the  king's  hands;,  and,  together  wi* 
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loister  and  appurtenances,  it  was  granted,  oix  the  29th  of 
lay,  1  Maris&j  to  George  Cotton  and  Tbpmas  Reeve,  in 
Dccagc,  who  let  the  premises  upon  building  leases  ;  and  in 
he  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  yearly 
alue  of  the  tenth  belonging  to  the  rectory,  was  granted  to- 
he  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  successors. 

Having  been  new  roofed  in  the  year   1621,  at  the  ex- 

-)ence  of  500/.  it  shared  the  comoKio  calamity  of  1666 ;  but 

vas  re-edified  in  1688,  and  finished  iu  1698,  bySirChris« 

:opher  Wren.     The  body  of  the  church  is  enlightened 'by 

ai   series  of  large  arched  windows.    The  tower  is  carried 

square  a  considerable  height ;  and  the  uppermost  window 

in  the  centre  of  each  face,  is  ornamented  with  a  head  and 

handsome  festoons.     Hence,  instead  of  a  balustrade,  is  a 

range  of  open  work  of  the  Gothic  kind,  with  vases  at  tho 

corners.     From  within  this  part  the  tower  ascends  circular, 

diminishing  in  ^hree  stages,  with  an  open  buttress  rising 

from  ^ch  corner  of  the  square  tower,  to  the  top  of  the^ 

first  stage ;  above  this  buttress  is  a  large  scrolc  to  the  top  of 

the  second,  and  a  smaller  to  the  top  of  the  third  stage : 

above  which  is  a  short  round  spire,  of  a   peculiar  kind, 

swelling  out  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rounding  oflT,  to  a  small 

height ;  where  it  is  terminated  by  a  gilt  ball  and  vane*. 

It  has  a  square  roof  covered  with  lead.  The  floor  is  of 
stone,  the  chancel  being  one  step  higher  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  fabric,  which  is  without  columns,  but  with  arches^ 
and  imposts.  A  coniice  of  crocket  work  f  extends  round 
the  roof;  the  side  walls  are  handsomely  wainscoted  ;  the 
pews  arc  of  excellent  oak,  well  finished.  The  south  and 
west  door  cases  ar6  of  the  same  kind  of  timber,  and  orna* 

» 

mcntcd  with  pilasters  of  the,  Corinthian  order. 

The  altar  is  very  neat,  adorned  with  four  columns  find 
entablature,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  intcrcokimns 
arc  filled  by  the  Decalogue,  Creed,  &c.  each  under  a  gilded 

*  Many  of  the  ornament!  of  this  steeple  were  blown  dpvm  by  the 
Ip'eat  storm  of  wind  which  happened  on  the  37th  of  November  1703. 
•|>  PlaisaTJng  in  imitation  of  panneU* 

cherub. 
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cherub,  and  has  enricbmento  of  lamps,  iruil;,  leaTes,  k) 
and  these  ivords  of  our  Saviour,  to  St.  Jobn*«»  Gospel,  ■ 
w)der  the  Decalogue : 

^'  A  new  Commandment  I  give  unto  you^  that  je  loveaa 
another.^' 

Stow  nientions  the  following  monuments : 
.  Simon  Mordon,  mayor,  1368. 

JohoFinkdll,  sheriff,  anno  1487. 

Sir  John  Patesley,  may  Or  in  1441,  Mast^^of  the  Mint  t 
the  Tower. 

Sir  Henry  Amcoats,  mayor,  1 54S. 

John  Qurney,  alderman,  and  liis  wife  Anna^ 

Weever  has  recorded  this  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  wrapt  in- Clay 
The  Body  of  William  Wray ; 
I  have  no  more  to  say. 

There  are  no  modem  monuments  worthy  of  peculiar  i» 
tice.  The  church  has  no  galleries,  except  at  the  west  ead, 
in  which  is  a  good  organ. 

Among  the  rectors  is  recorded  John  Poynet,  D.  D.  wb 
held  this  living  in  covimendam  with  the  see  of  Rocbertff, 
till  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  ii 
1551,  upon  the  degradation  of  bishop  Gardener.  Beiif  i 
Protestant,  upon  the  accession  of  Mary  I.  be  fled  to  Sm- 
burg,  and  died  an  exile  in  1356,  being  scarcely  forty  ycfii 
of  age.  He  was  a  prelate  of  extensive  erudition,  and  ai 
excellent  mathematician^  having  presented  to  Henry  VIU-x 
dial,  of  his  own  invention,  which  shewed  the  hour,  day  d 
the  month,  sign  of  the  sun,  planetary  'hour,  chaoge  of  Ae 
moon,  ebbing  and  flowing  of  tide,  &c.  These  accoB- 
plishments,  and  his  excellent  sermons,  were  certain  meas 
of  the  preferments  he  obtained ;  but  were  no  security  «r 
shields  against  the  unrelenting  shafts  of  persecution. 

The  dimensions  of  St.  Miqhaers  church  are,  length  je- 
venty«.eight  feet,  breadth  forty-six,  altitude  thirty-two,  atfi 
that  of  tbc  steeple  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle,  one  hundnJ 
feet.  The  principal  part  of  the  building  is  hid  from  tk 
street, 

Awrv 
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A  very  shocking  accklent  occurred  to  the  old  ehurcfa  o|x 
the  5th  of  July  1 560.  Two  men  came  to  Crooked  Lane  to 
purchase  guns,  one  of  which  burst,  and  some  of  the  sparJur 
pacing  into  the  bouse  of  Adrian  Arter,  a  Dutchman,  set 
fire  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  which  de^* 
stroyed  Rve  houses,  threw  down  great  part  of  the  church 
wall,  and  broke  ail  the  windows ;  besides  killing  eight  men 
and  one  woman,  many  others^  being  severely  wounded^died 
within  a  week. 

Turrf'iRg  from  Crooked  Lane  to  Fish  Street  Hill,  toward^i* 
ihe  bridge,  was  a  large  house,  of  stone,  formerly  the  town 
residence  of  Edward  tlie  Black  Prince.  It  was  afterwards,  a 
common  inn,  and  was  levelled  by  the  Great  Fire. 

The  south  side  d^  Thames  Street,  was  anciently  called 
8TOCK-nsirMONO£R  Row,  which  extended  as^ far  as  Ebgater 
Lane,  now  Old  Swan  Lane. 

FISHMONGERS'  HALL. 

This  elegant  building,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren^ 
as  a  spertmeivof  his  grand  intention  to  ornament  the  bank  • 
of  the  river  Thames,  had  his  plan  for  rebuilding  the  City 
taken  place,  commands  0  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the 
bridge.  It  is  a  stately  and  capacious  edifice  of  brick  and 
stone ;  ^nd  may  be  said  to  have  two  handsome  fronts.  The 
grand  br  fore  front  entranee  is  from  Thames  Street^  by  » 
handsome  passage,  that  leads  into  a  large  square  eourt^ 
paved  with  flat  stones,  and  encompassed  by  the  great  hall,, 
the  CQurt  room  for  the  assistants,  and  other  grand  apart^ 
ments,  with  galleries.  These  are  of  an  handsome  constrorc'- 
tion,  and  are  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  with  an  arcadel 
The  back  front,  or  that  next  the  Thames^  has  a  grand 
double  flight,  of  stone  steps,  by  which  is  an  ascent  to  tho^ 
first  apartments  from  tlie  wharfs  The  door  is  adorned  mtk 
ionic  ^  colwnns,  and  these  supp<>rt  an  opeir  pediment,  ia 
which  is  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  thefc  company.  The 
windows  are  ornamented  with  stone  cases,  and  the  quoins  of 
the  building  arc  .wrought  with  a  handsome  rustic  rjind  io,* 
the  whole  of  tikis  front  there  is  a  fine  assemblage  of  solid 

beauty. 
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beauty.  Within  the  great  hall  is  the  statue  of  S\{^& 
Walworth,  knt.  fishmonger;  and  another  of  St. Peter, t 
patron  saint  of  the  company.  The  arms  of  the  varioosi 
nefactors  are  also  beautifully  displayed  in  painted  gl» 
the  windows  round  the  Hall  Rdom.  And  in  the  Court  Rfi 
are  several  pictures  of  tlie  various  sorts  of  vendible  fii 
of  which  a  catalogue  of  the  species  and  varieties,  with  ft 
seasons,  «have  been  printed. 

THE  FISHMONGERS'  COMPANY. 

This  is  the  fourth  upon  the  list  of  the  city  corporatKi 
and  have  at  all  times  been  remarkable  for  their  riches,  di 
patriotism,  and  their  public  spirit,  as  may  be  seen 
our  history,  They  were  originally  two  bodies,  viz,  *« 
fishmongers  and  salt-fishmongers  ;  and  both  of  thcmhad! 
less  than  six  halls  ;' two  in  Thames  Street,  two  in  New^ 
Street,  and  two  in  Old  Fish  Street ;  and  were  in  such  r 
putation  for  valuable  members,  or,  as  Stow  denomi'* 
them,  ^^  jollif  citizens^'*  that  six  lord  mayors  were  clws 
out  of  them  in  twenty- four  years.  But  being  charged"* 
forestallmg,  coiitrary  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  oft 
J  City,  they  were  fined  five  hundred  mark^by  Edward  I' 

12&0 ;  they  were  afterwards  detected  of  such  frauds  in  t* 
dealings,  that  the  parliament,  in  1382,  enacted,  "That" 
fishmonger  should  for  the  future  be  admitted  major  of" 
city/**    However,  this  prohibition  wa^  taken  off  the «f 

•  There  seems  to  have  been  a  premeditated  spirit  of  persccn***' 
erted  agaiasi  these  companies  in  antient  time),  which  proceeded  t^S' 
jealouay  of  their  great  weahh,  power,  or  number ;  but  it  iseridcni* 
in  the  above  year,  through  the  counsels  of  John  Northampton^'  ^-^ 
Wiilianv  Essex,    John  More,    and  Richard  Northbury,   the  $a«l  ^ 
npngers  "vrere  greatly  trouWed  for -their  greetings,  hindered  of  tfc^ 
berties,  and  almost  destroyed  by  congregations  made  against  tbefli 
that  in  a  parliament  ^  London,  the  controversy  dependmg  ^^^^ 
taayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  the  fishmongen  there,  Nio** 
£zton»  speaker  for  the  fishmongers,  prayed  the  king  to  receive  ki^^ 
Ibe  company  under  the  immediate  royal  protection,  lest  they  ^^^ 
ceive  corporal  hurt.     Whereupon  it  was  Commanded  cither  p*^ 
k«ep  the  peace,  upon  pain  of  losing  all  they  had:  hereapOB*'^ 


•ftcxt  year.  But,-  h  1S84,  these,  as%ell  a^  arf  offiftW  col?. 
<:erned  in  fdmishitig  the  city  vrith  pT<yHsik)Os,  werA  fM  tw- 
xiet  the  immediate  direction  of  the  lofd  itmyo^  shd  ofldeaMMiti 
by  another  act  of  parlianient ;  air  act  still  in  f6fe^< 

The  salt-fishnongers  were  incorporated,  A.  D.  145$.  The 
'stock-fishmongers  not  till  1 5b^.  Httt  this  sepAf  Mton  ^oVing 
prejudicial  to  both,  tfiey  unit^,  anrd  obtsrifred  i»  ehilt^ 
from  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1536,  by  ^hich  they  ifrere  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  The  Wardens  and  C&mmonctUj/  iff 
iht  Myitery  of  Fishmongers  of  ihe  city  of  Ldtubm ;  and  it 
was  established  at  the  same  time  that  One  hall  sUotiM  slef vt 
the  two  coi[npanies ;  arid  this  was  appointed  fo  h6  itk  ibt 
house  given  to  them  by  Sir  John  Cofnewafl,  lord  Paftho|ie, 

tnbnger  starting  up>  replied,' "  T^ftt  the  goihplaiiit  brought  ag;^nit  UlfOl 

by  the  movers,  &c»  tvas  bm  matter  of  malko^  for  that  the  fiphiMng^^ 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  III*  being  chief  officer!  of  the  city,  had  far 

jth^ir  miidexneanours  thejjL  done,  committed  the  ohief  exhibitoi?  of  xhote 

petitions  to  prison."     In  this  parliajnent  the  fishmongers,  by  the  Icing'a 

charter  patents,  wer«  restored  to  their  liberties :   iiof^'ithsrstadill^,  m 

the  next  year,  1333,  John  CavettdRsb,  fishmotrger,  craved  the  pMot 

against  the  chancellor  of  England,  which  wm  fraattfd,  zni  he  put  ia 

auretiee  the  earls  of  Stafford  and  Salisbury.    Cavendish  then  chaUtDged 

the  chancellor  for  taking  a  bribe  of  10/«  to  favour  his  case^  which  the 

chancellor  refuted  by  an  oath  on  the  Sacrament ;  it  was  however  proved 

that  the  chancellor's  man,  without  his  master's  privity,  ha4  accepted 

the  bribe ;  yet  Cavendish  was  commiued  to  prison,  and  adfudged  t6  p8jr 

one  thousand  marks  for  the  slander. 

The  above  Nonhampton,  wat  a  troublMeme  magistrate,  and  umed 
at  reformatian  by  means  of  riot  nd  diimrbanee  i  to  supprHi  hi«.  se- 
ditious spirit,  the  principal  nobility  ast^bled  at  Reading,  where,  for 
his  contumacy  and  rebellion,  he  was  convicted  and  cemmitted  to  per- 
petual  imprisonment,  and  his  goods  confiscated  to  the  king.  His  trouble- 
some abettors  were  sentenced  to  similar  punishments,  and  the  fish* 
mongers  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  themselves  in  p€faee«'--*5Mw«  -Fea^ 
nam  relates  that  there  was  a  desperate  feud  between  thh  and  die  Geld- 
smiths'  Company -about  precedency.  The  parties  grew  so  violent,  thait 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  their  own  authority,  were  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce them  rebejs,  and  even  bajMtJkUi^  banishing  the  city  such  of 
them  as  persisted  in  their  contumacy.  "1  fear,"*  says  he,  '*  in  old 
fimei,  the  goldsmiths  were  a  pugnactons  society;  fbc  f  read  of  ar des- 
perate battle  in  l?<i9,  between  them  end  the  ItyloM." 
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of  Aa^ptiiully  in  the  paiigh  of  St.  Michael^  Crooked  bs, 
4uriag  the .  reigo  of  Henry  VL  At  present  it  is  a  Im 
company,  and  very  rich ;  hare  bad  near  fifty  lord  mayon; 
and  are  gpvemed  -by  a  primfe  and  five  otber  wardens,  d 
<a  court  of  assistants. 

The  Jishmoogers*  Cojnpai^.  supports  a  free  gnoa 
school  at  Holt  MarliLet,  in  Norfolk^  founded  by  Sirioii 
.Gresham;  Jesus  Hospital,  at  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  foooila 
by  William  Goddard,  Esq.  for  forty  poor  persons}  S 
Peter^s  Hospital,  near  Newington,  Surrey,  founded  bj  ik 
conpaQy;  twelve  almshouses  at  Harrietsham,  in  Kse 
founded  by  Mr.  IVIark  Quested ;  a  fellowship  in  S^ 
Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Mr.  Leonard  SaiA 
a  scholarship  in  the  same  college,  founded  by  William  Be& 
net,  Esq.  Mr.  Smith's  executor.  The  sums  expended  i) 
ihis  company  tor  charitable  uses,  ameuat  te  upvankd 

ioo/. 

Westward  of  Old  Swan  Lane,  at  the  south  end  of  ^ 
Cock  Alley,  stood  Dyer's  Hall,  wliich  being  destroyed  I? 
the  fire  in  1666,  the  site  was  let  out  by  the  companj,  fsi'* 
now  converted  into  waiebouses. 

The  DYERS'  COMPANY  were  incorporated  in  tbcsccoi' 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1472,  by  tbeo* 
of  The  Wardens  and  Commonali^  of  ihe  Mystery  (ffOf^ 
London^  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  swans  upon*** 
Thames*  It  is  now  governed  by  two  wardens,  andaco«tf 
of  assistants :  was  anciratly  one  of  the  twelve  coaipu|^' 
but  now  only  ranks  as  the  thirteenth,  and  enjoys  tfaepn^ 
lege  of  a  livery.    Their  hall  is  in  Elbow  Lane. 

Beyond  this  is  Cold  Harbour,  corruptly  called  0» 
JHarbour;  a  narrow  lane  inhabited  mostly  by  coopers;* 
the  south-west  angle  of  which  stood  Watermen's  Hall,'""^ 
having  been  rebuUt  on  St  Mary  Hill,  Billingsgate,  ha&btf 
there  described. 

This  place  was  so  called  from  its  bleak  situation,  w 
historical  account  occurs  of  this  harbour  or  iiin  till  the  i^ 
of  Edward  U.  \rficn  Sir  John  Abel,  knight,  demised  at  J 
to  Henry  Stow,  Draper,  \^  all  his  capital  messuagCi  c** 
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hie   Cold  HAR&EOUGHy    in  the  parish  of  All  iainU  eS 
^tenum,  or  at  the  Hay-wharfy  and  all  the  appurtenaiK^ 
rithin  the  gate,  with  the  key  which  H<>bert  I^rtfordf  ci« 
Lzeti,    son  to  AVilliain  Hartford,  had  and  ought, -and  ifaflr 
oresaid  Robert  paid  for  it  the  rent  of  93^*  the  year.    Tins 
tobcrt  Hartford,   being  owner  thereof,   as  also  of  other 
a.nds    in  Surrey,   deceasing  without  male  issue',  left  two 
laughters  his  coheirs,  to  wit,  Idonea,  married  to  Sir  Ralph' 
Bigot ;  and  Maud,  married'  to  Sir  Stephen  Cosenton,  knts,* 
>etween  whom  the  house  and  lands  were  parted.      Johti* 
Bigot,  son  to' Sir  Ralphs  and  Sir  John  Cosenton,  sold  their 
moieties  of  Cold  Harbrough  to  Sir  John  Poultney,«on  of  Adam^ 
Ppultney,  the  8th  of  Edward  HI.  '  Sir  John  Poultney,  dwel- 
ling in  this  house,  and  being  four  times  mayor,  gare  xxk 
the  premises  the  name  of  Poultney^s  inn.  .  Sir  John,  the* 
21st  of  Edward  III.   by  his  charter,   gave  and  confimfed: 
to  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,    hif 
whole  tenement,  called  Cold  Harbrough,  with  all  the  tene*^ 
ments  and  key  adjoining,  and  appurtenances  some  time  p^-» 
taining  to  Robert  de  Hartford,  -on  the  way  called  Hay* 
Wharf-Lane,  &c.  for  one  rose  at  midsummer  to  him  and^ 
his  heirs,  for  all  services,  if  the  same  were  demanded.    Sir* 
John  Poultney  deceased  1349,  and  left  issue,  hy  Margaret 
his  wife,  William  Poultney>  who  died  without  issue :- and - 
Margaret,  his  mott^er,  was  married  to  Sir  Nicholas  Lor«U 
knt.  &c.    Philip  St.  Clear  gave  two  messuages,  pertaining 
to  this  Cold  Harbrough,   in  the  Ropery,   towards  the  en- 
larging of  the  church  and  phurchyard  of  All  Sainb,  'called 
the  Less,  in  the  20th  of  Richard  11.'*    •  -  .     *« 

In  the  year  1397,  the  21st  of  Richard  IL  Jbhn  HoBand, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  Was  lodged  here,  and  Richard  II.  his* 
brotbet,  dined  with  him.    It  was  then  accounted  "  a  very 
feir  and  stately  house."    Next  year  Edmund,  earl  of  Calm- 
bridge,  had  this  hous6,  and  lodged  in  it  during  the  year 
1S98 ;  though  it  still  retained  the  name  of  Poiilthey*s  inn, " 
ii  the  reign  of  Henry' VI.  the  2eth  of  his  rergn.  *  In  1410,  - 
it  was  granted  by  Henry  Iv.  t6  his  son  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales.    The  house  belonged  afterwards  to  H.  Holland,' 
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4«k«  V  SMber,  mid  be  was  lodged  iibem  in  tbs  year  112 
]|ij^y«#r  }^S,  Ri^^rd  III.  by  hi»  lofcton  pat^[it,  gnoi 
and  }p>ve  to  Jfilm  Writb,  alias  Garter  priacupal  king  * 
erms.of  ^9ffiid»in|U),  md  to  the  reqt  of  t^  kiog's  benk 
and  pumiivaiits  of  urip^,  41  that  messuage  with  tbe  appa 
teMi»ces,  oalled  Cold  Erber,  in  tbe  parish  c£  All  Saimb  d 
Lobs,  in  Loodon,  and  their  successors  for  ever.  Dateii 
WestmiAstePy  tbe  gd  of  March,  anno  regni  sui  prim 
vitheut  ftQ9  or  fee.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bidv| 
ef  DMrh^m'a  bouse,  near  Gharing  Cross^  being  taken  iff 
tbe  hiitg^a^  bwdy  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  n 
Mgq4  there. 

This  ^reat  ]iPW»  bishop  Tonst^l  enjoyed  to  I53S,  ik 
tost  year  qf  king  ^ward  VI.  when,^  the  bishop  having. bes 
deposed  ^om  bis  b^hppric,  they  took  firoo)  bim  this  iioee 
^bo;  whi^h  the  king  granted  to  the  earl  of  SlirewsborT. 
^ih  the  ^appurtenances  to  the  sai4  messui^e  belonging,  ts- 
gadur  with  six  bpwes  or  tenements  in  the  parish  ofSt. 
Donstm  in  the  j^asla  and  divers  other  lands  in  the  ^onotj  «t 
Yerki  t^  bim  and  bi&  heirs,  to  the  yeariy  value  of  66/.  1 6«,  lii 
The  t#st«  of  t^  petent  was  the  30th  of  June,  tbe  )ung  djof 
\$A  six  or  seven  day%  after* 

XHrnic'^rFooT  ]U^B,  is  a  corruption  of  Daxfocd  Im^ 
from,: probably,  a  |bnneK  owner, 
,  SuFFei'K  Lani^  is  honoured  by  the  situation  of 

WERCHANT  TAYLORS*  SCHOOL. 

Here  was  ibniierly  a  large  m;^nsion,  called  Th(  Mavoi 
OP  THE  Rose,  so  called  (probably,  in  honour  of  the  Yod 
iamily,  which  he  e^oused)  by  Ac^ary  Stafford,  duke  ci* 
QilckinghaMi,  the  agent  and  tool  of  lUcbardllL  Thisans 
s^fiWS  t;o  have  been  directed  by  mercenary  views  in  all  hii 
proceedivga ;  feu*  bis*  grandfather,  Huqifrey  Staf&rd^  dob 
of  Buckingham,,  having  been  slain  in  the  battle  cf  Noctk- 
ampton ;  and  Ifis  fajtber  Humfrey,  the  duke's  son,  hayiii| 
feUen  in  the  h^tle  of  $t.  Albania,  both  fighting  f<Mr  tk 
f^vernment  of  the  hou^  of  Lanfca^ter;  Henry »  of  wbosi 
wf  are  qow  sjjeaking,  having  married  ftthajw  Wesi 

"        Tilk, 
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TiUe,  ^ugliter.  of  JEiorl  Bivei's,  and  niece  to  Edward  I V^ 
became  a  principal  confident  of  Richard ,  dtiko  qf  Glo^ 
i:e^eri  i^ave  him  tbe  first  account  of  the  death  of  £dn 

ivra^d  IV.  and  afiered  his  sorvices  to  Richard. .  These  wero 

J  ..."  .       ■     . 

too  important  not  to  be  accepted;  considering  Richard** 
ambitious  projects  to  obtaid  tbe  crown.  These  co-adjutors 
io  treason  and  murder,  therefore^  concerted  the  destruction 
of  EdwajcdV.  and  his  brother;  to  unite  more  firmly  this 
unworthy  duke  to  his  interest,  Richard^  now  Protector^ 
heaped  titles  and  riches  so  profusely,  that  the  Protect 
boasted  ^  he  had  as  many  liveries  of  Stafford's  knotSj  as 
Richard  Nevile,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  had  of  raggt^ 
fiaves,"  alluding  tp  the  ensigns  which  they  bore.  BpriM 
down  by  promises,  be  stuck  at  nothing  to  promote  Richard^s 
interest ;  and  the .  History  of  England  too  plainly  marks  the 
iqiquitous  proceedings  of  the  duke,  of  Buckingham^  to 
/aise  tbe  fortunes  of  so  base  a  master.  At  last  urged^  ei^ 
ther  by  remorse  for  bis  iniquity,,  or  slight  from  the  king  ho 
had  raised,  he  took  the  side  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond. 
Richard  having  notice  of  this  plot  against  his  safety,  re-' 
newed  his  prpoiises ;  but  these  now  coming  too  late,  he  had 
recoi^rse  to  direats.  The  duke  of.Buckic^ham  upon  thia 
resorted  to  aacms,  and  marching  to  the  Severn  to  join  faia 
CQQJ^deratea,  an  extraordinary  flood  stopped  his  progiress* 
The.  forces  he  had  raised  deserted  htm,  and  he  was  coiii<^  . 
pelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  house  of  one  Humfrej  Ban* 
nister,  a  wretch  whom  he  had  raised  from  obscurity.  This 
fellow  ungratefully  betrayed  his  benefactor,  in  hopes  of 
ioool.  which  bad  been  promised  by  prodamatioD  f  but 
when  he  came  to  demand  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  the 
king  refused,  remarking,  ^^  he  that  would  be  untrue  to  so 
good  a  Boaster,  would  be  unfaithful  to  every  other/*  Tb^ 
duke  wa»  beheaded  at  Salisbury,  without  i^y  form  of  trial,^ 
in  the  year  1485, 

His  son,  though  restored  in  honour  by  Henry  VIL  was  be- 
beaded  for  imputed  treason,  sorcery,  &c  by.  Henry  VIII*. 
and  the  Manor  of  the  Rose  .probably  was  forfeited  to  tha 
WPifV^    Ia  IMl^  fiichivd  HiUs^  form^^yr  piaster  of  tl|e^ 

merchant 
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Bierchant  taylors*  company,'  porchased  the  boiue  and  nnir 
ior  500/.  and  in  the  mansion  fomided  Merchant  Tai^ 
School.  The  old  structure  haying  been  deftrojed  by  tbefai 
in  1665,  the  present  fabric  was  constructed  on  its  site,  atAe 
charge  of  the  company. 

The  school  is  a  long  and  spacious  building,  supported  os 
tbe  east  by  many  stone  pillars,  forming  a  handsome  cltmhr. 
Adjoining  to  the  school  is  a  library,  supported  also  bj  pi- 
lars of  stone :  and  south  of  the  library  is  the  part  called  tk 
chapel. 

This  school  consists  of  .six,  or  more  truly  of  eight  fim 
where  near  three  hundred  boys  have  their  educatioo ;  wiieni' 
by  the  statutes'of  the  school  an  hundred  ate  taught  gnts; 
fifty  at  2s.  6rf.  a  quarter,  and  one  hundred  at  5s.  a  <jw*f 
And,  for  the  due  instruction  of  these,  the  school  maintaB 
a  master,  whose-salary  is  10/.  65.  a  year,  and  $0s.  ht^ 
besides,  the  quarterage  for  the  pay  scholars ;  which  ifnkesr 
income  very  considerable:  and  "three  ushers,  the  fintw 
SO/,  per  annum  salary,  and  the  other  twt>  at  25/.  each  Jtf 
annum.  And,  for  the  better  inquujr  into  the  proficicncf « 
all  the  scholars,  ibere  is  an  order  appointed  for  the  prow* 
cf  the  school  to  be  made  only  by  the  master  and  tbe  thee 
ushers.  The  ^rst  probation  to  be  on  the  1 1th  day  of  MiA 
the  second  on  the  1 1  th  of  September,  the  third  on  die  W^ 
of  Decomber,  not  being  Sundays,  and  dien  upon  die  tf^ 
day  following. 

In  the  year  1645  the  oompany  of  merchant  tayloR  T* 
pointed  a  fourth  probation,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dog*''' 
then  chief  mafter,  besides  these  three,  on  the  15th  ij" 
June  yearly. 

It  was  further  thought  fit  afterwards,  for  the  satisfiurtioB" 
die  Blaster  and  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants  of  ^^' 
chant  taylors,  as  well  for  the  true  and  faithful  ferfortB^ 
of  the  probation  of  the  master  and  the  three  uAers,  »^^ 
wise  to  know  what  boys  profit  most,  and  be  the  hisi^^  '^ 
liest  scholars ;  that  the  probations  themselves  should  »^ 
thdr  examination  and  tirial,  to  be  done  at  two  serersl  ^ 
ev^'yyear.    And  this  etammation  to  be  madr  bf  t^'^ 
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oious  moD,  veil  learned  in  Hebrew,  Qreek,  and  Latin,  be- 
jng  by  the  master  and  wardeos  thereunto  required  two  or 
three  days  before.  The  place  of  examination  to  be  in  the 
south  part  of  the  school,  commonly  called  the  .chapel.  Th« 
time  to  be  between  the  1  Ith  and  21st  days  of  the  months  of 
March  and  September ;  and  the  whole  business  to  be  so  or- 
dered, that  the  examination  be  fully  done  between  the  hours 
of  six  and  eleven.  The  master  and  wardens,  or  two  of  them, 
to  be  at  the  school  with  the  two  learned  men  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Upon  these  days,  which  ore  called  the  ddltor's  days,  after 
the  business  of  exSunination  is  finished,  the  audience  returqt 
into  the  school,  where  certain  public  exercise&nre  then  per- 
formed by  the  eight  senior  scholars  or  monitors  of  the  school. 
Another  publie  examination  of  the  scholars  of  the  upper 
form,  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  St.  John  Baptist  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  takes  place  on  the  11th, day  of  June  yearly. 
This  is  previous  to  the  election  of  scholars  to  be  made  upon 
that  day,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fellowships  in  St.  John's  coU 
lege ;  of  the  fellows  of  which  college,  tbirty*seven  are  sup- 
plied from  this  school.  After  the  public  exercises  of  this  day 
are  finished,  the  dean  of  the  college  addresses  himsdf  to  tte 
^holarsy  out  of  whose  number  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
lip,  in  a  Latin  speech  suited  to  this  occasion. 

The  gentlemen  brought  up  at  this  school,  citi2ens  and 
others,  began  an  annual  feast  in  1698.  The  collections  made 
at  these  fieafts,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  they  lay 
out  upon  exhibitions,  to  be  allowed  to  such  of  the  schobl  as 
.are  superannuated,  and  miss  of  elections. 
•  Among  the  eminent  roasters  and  scholars  of  this  excellent 
foundation  we  select  the  following: 

Richard  MuLCASTERy  elected  1561,  afterwards  masted  of 
St.  PauFs  school,  rector  of  Stamford  Rivers,  Essex,  and 
audior  of  a  tract  called  ^'  The  Education  of  Children,"  and 
.<<  The  Elementary  for  the  true  writing  of  the  En^sh  Tongue/* 
Nicholas  Grey,  D.  D.  formerly  m$iter  of  the  CSuirter'- 
house  school,  elected  1624.  He  continued  here  till  \A  was 
appointed  to  the  head  mastership  Of  Ston  coli^e  in  1631. 
2  During 
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During  the  civil  trars,  when  merit  was  compelled  to 
under  the  intemperate  policy  of  the  times,  Dr.  Grey 
ejected  from  bis  government  of  Eton  college^  and  was 
pointed  master  of  Tnnbridge  school,  where  he  coodi 
unoM^ested  till  the  Restoration,  when  be' was  re-cstablt 
the  charge  to  which  he  had  done  so  much  credit.  Hcii 
author  of  a  Latin  and  English  dictionary. 

WiLLfAM  DuGAKD,  elected  May  !0,  1644.  He  ate  H 
the  rigotirs  of  persecution.  He  was  discharged  frooi 
government  of  the  schqol,  and  committed  to  Newgate  bji 
council  of  state,  Feb.  20,  1649;  the  cause  of  ofieDceH 
that  having  a  property  in  a  printing  office,  he  had  pri* 
Salmasiiis^s  Defence  of  King  Charles  I,  dedicated  to  his  lip 
and  lau fid  heir  King  Charles  II.  During  his  confinenff 
he  had  nothing  to  support  himself,  his  wife,  and  six  dl 
dren,  but  what  the  mercy  of  God  afforded;*  after  his  p* 
ing  tjrpes,  to  the  vjilue  of  1000/.  at  Ieast,.had  been  dcstitna 
Mr.  Dugard  Iiaving  at  length  procured  his  enlargemeotjSf 
a  private  school  on,  St.  Peter's  Hill,  Doctor's  CommoWi  ^ 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  school  of  which  be  had  beeo  deprif^ 
in  1650,  at  the  instance  of  the  very  council  of  state  wiow' 
so  cruelly  punished  him.  In  1 66 1,  he  was  finally disdarp 
by  the  company  for  breaking  sooie  of  their  rules»afieras0' 
vice  of  seventeen  years*  Such,  however,  was  his  repot*** 
that  when  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Coleman  ^^'^ 
had  in  the  course  p£  eight  months  no  less  than  a  baodicd  * 

♦  Ad  20  Fcbruarii,  1 649.  Atque  haec  sunt  nomina  dittipulomnj^ 
egoGulieUnus  Dugard,  in  scholam  Kberam  dTgTiiw}in*foci«arolW^ 
totvm  Sciisorum  admiMiil  10  Mais  1644,  ad  ^  Feb.  1649,  qn^^ 
a  Concilio  Novi  itatus  ab  arcbididaacalat&s  ofiicta  tummattt't  *  ^^ 
wm  NoT«  Porxje  coajutus  auio ;  ob  baac  pravipu^  cauiiA  <fv*  . 
Salmasii  libnim  qui  inwribitur  DEFENSIO  rf^iapo  CAROLO^ 
sfT^hsimum  regem  CAkOLUM  secundam,  legitimum  ^^^^f^^ 
rum  typit  mandandum  curaveram :  Typograpbco  integro  •P^"*"'.  j^. 
lorem  niille  libninnn>  midimum.  "Nihil  jam  rdiquutn  habcBi  w^ 
nuD  «|««ram  ttxori  et  mx  Uberit,  quo*  Dei  miaerecor^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
.f  airtf  providtmis  atendos commktd  &  commqado.'per  J'^^'^T^ 
nonmum  notrinm.  tjtgistm  of  the  ScJhiars  of  Merciaxi  T^ 
SiwCiilegi  Librcay.  ^- 
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'tiinety-three  scholars.  Mr.  Dugard  wag  it  diligent,  ex- 
tict,  and  very  karned  man  in  every  kind  of  grammatical 
knowledge ;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  school  flour 
rifthed  eminently  %vhilst  he  was  master.  He  was  a  good  orar 
tor  and  poety  and  printed  several  books  for  the  use  of  bis 
school.  ,  - 

John  Goad,  B.  D.  master  of  Tunbridge  school, succeeded 
JMr,  Dugard  in  1661,  and  continued  till  1681  with  great  syc- 
cess  and  approbation,  till  some  fanatical  sectaries  urging  that 
he  wished  to  instil  popish  notions  by  means  of  his  Comment 
!  on  the  Church   Catechism^    used  by  his  scholars,   he  was 
'  called  before  {he  company,  who  dismissed  him  with  the  gra- 
I  tuity  of  a  handsome  service  of  plate.     The  particulars  of 
this  transaction  arc  related  in  the  postscript  of  a  book  entitled 
I  **  Contrivances  of  the  fanatical  Conspirators,  in  carrying  on 
I  tlie  Treasons  under  umbrage  of  the  Popish  Plot  laid  open  ; 
I  with  Depositions,  &c.  London,  1685.''     In  this  book  Mr. 
,  Goad  is  styled  **  a  pious  and  learned  person,  so  ex^traordina- 
I  rily  qualified  for  his  profession,  that  a  better  could  not  be 
,  found  in  the  three' kingdoms."  ^  After  his  dismission,  he  took 
a  house  in  Piccadilly,  to  which  place  the  genteeler  part  of  hi$ 
scholars  followed  him;'  and  there  he  died.  October  28,  1689. 
John  Hartcliffe,  A.  M.  succeeded;  he  was  afterwards 
D.  D.  and  canon  of  Windsor. 
Ambrose  Bonwicke,  B.  D.  his  successor,  held  .'the  school 
\  from  J  686  till  1691,  when  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  be  was 
ejected,  and  afterwards- kept  a  private  school  at  Epsom. 
Matthew  Shorting,  D.  D.  fellow  collegian  of  Mr.  Strype. 
I       Thomas  PARSBtL,  B.  D.  elected  April  30,  n07,  who 
I  published  "  Liturgia  sen  Liber  Precum  comihunium,"  &c. 
I  which  prayer-book  haS'been  often  reprinted. 

The  last  of  the  respected  list  of  mastei*s  whttfh  we  shall  no- 
tice is  the  late  Rev,  Sxmcel  Bishop,  A.  M.  Thi5  excellent 
scholar  succeeded  Mr.  Townley,  rectot  of  St.  iStcphen,  VVal- 
brook,  in  1783.  '  He  was  also  rector  of  St.  Martin  6ut\vich, 
and  of  Thames  Ditton.  Mr.  Bishop  was  a  wohhy  man> 
and  generally  beloved ;  and  though  th^  task  of  .being  head* 
master  of  a  large  sghbcJ  must,  ia^ve  |>ceo  very  arduous,  he 
foUnd  leisure  to  write  poetry  in  ^,  very  jres{]iectabl^  Style;  but 
Vol.  II,    No.  48.  3Q  *' |oo 
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^^  tooinodest  td  force  himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  pdba 
and  entirely  demoted  to  the  laborious  duties  of  his  wsa^ 
menty  he  bad  neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  to  print  v 
of  those  numerous  and  exquisite  poems  which  be  wrote  witia 
the  last  twenty  years  of  bis  life."  After  his  death,  wb 
nappened  on  November  17,  1795,  they  were  published); 
subscript  ion,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.^ 

*  One  of  Mr.  Bishop's  poetic  eflUsiom  we  submit  to  our  readen> 

QUOD    PETIS    HIS    EST. 

NO  pltte  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoardV 

Plain  folk,  in  humble  plight ; 
One  only  tankard  crown 'd  their  board> 

And  that  was  fill'd  each  night. 

Ak>ng  whose  inner  bottom  sketched. 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  ecch'd 

A  baby  angel's  face. 

John  swallow 'd  first  a  moderate  tup ; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John  ^ 
For,  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  copy 

She  swiird  till  aQ  was  gone. 

«■  • 

John  often  urg'd  her  to- drink  fair, 

But  she  ne'er  changM  a  jot; 
•<  She  lov'd  to  see  the  angel  there. 

And  therefore  drain' d  the  pot." 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain. 

Another  card  he  play'd ; 
And  where  the  angel  stood  so  plain, 
>,  He  got  a  devil  pourtray'd. 

John  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tai!» 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  quaff  d  ; 
And  ever,  when  she* seized  her  ale, 

She  clear'd  it  at  a  draught. 

John  star'd,  with  wonder  petrify'd, 
.  His  hairs  rose  on  his  pate ; 
And  **  Why  dost  guzzle  now,"  he  cry'd, 
**  At  this  enormous  rate  ?" 

"  Oh  John,"  says  she,  "  am  I  to  blame  ? 

I  can't  in  conscience  stop ; 
For  sure  'two\ild  be  a  burning  shame 

TV  leave  the  devil  a  ekc^.'*    . 

Dr. 
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I>r.  Richard  Latewar,  an  iBgenious  Latin  poet,  and  chap- 
la.in  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  Dr.  Matthew  Gwinne,  professor  of 
medicine  in  Gresham  college; 'Dr.  John  Rawlinson,  chaplain 
to  Jaraes  L ;  Dr.  John  Buckeridge,  bishop  of  Rochester ,  16 1 U 
Dr.   Launcelot  Andrews,   bishop  of  Winchester ;  Sir  James 
Whitelock,  justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  one 
of  the  first  fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians ;  Dr.  John 
Speed,  son  of  the  historian,  an  eminent  physician  and  ana- 
tomist; Dr.  Rowland. Searchlield,    bishop  of  Bristol;   Dr« 
Robert  Boyle,  bishop  of  Waterferd ;   Dr.  George  Wilde, 
bishop  of  Londooderry ;  Lord  keeper  Whitelock  ;  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Henshaw,  bishop  of  Beterborongh ;  Dr.  Edward  Ber- 
nard, Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of 
Oxford  ;  Archbishop  Jnxon ;  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York  ;  Sir  John 
Cook,  L.  L.  D.  dean  of   the  Arches ;    Dr.  John  Thomas, 
l)ishop  of  Lincoln;  Dr.  Joseph  Wilcocks,  bishop  of  Rochester,; 
Dr.  John  Gilbert,  archbishop  of  York,  &c.  occur  among  thtt 
many  eminent  schcdars  who  received  the  rudiments  jof  their 
edacation  in  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

Opposite  Suffolk  Lane,  in  Thames  Street  is  the  church- 
yard, and  part  of  the  wall  of  ALHALLOWS  THE  LESS: 
this  church  was  also  called  AlhaUows  on  the  Cellars^  because 
it  stood  upon  vaults  let  out  for  cellaring.  Being  a  rectory, 
it  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and 
rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Poultney,  who  purchased  the  advowsoh 
and  appropriated  it  to  his  college  of  St.  Laurence.  The 
steeple  and  choir  of  AlhaUows  the  Less  stood  on  an  arched 
gate-way,  leadingto  the  mansion  of  Coid  Harbour,  already 
mentioned.  After  the  purchase  and  appropriation,  theJiving . 
became  a  donative  or  curacy,  and  coming  to  bhe  crown,  as 
an  appendage  to  the  monastic  foundation  of  St.  Laurence 
Poultney  college,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  on  a  lease  for 
twenty  .one  years  to  William  Verle;  at  the  end  of  which 
James  I.  sold  it  to  William  Blake,  &c.  and  their  heirs  in  free 
soccage  for  ever.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  and 
the  parish  united  to  that  of  AlhaUows  the  Great. 
Between   Hay -Wharf  Laxie  and  Alhallows  Lane,  stands 

^\t  parochial  church  of 

3  Q  2  ALHALLOWS 


LONDON- 
ALHALLOWS  THE  GREAT. 


IT  is  denominated  the  Great,  to  dbtinguUh  it  I 
neighbouring  ruia,  and  was  called,  bs  we  have  befMc  noK^ 
ad  feemira  in  the  Hopery,  fr6m  its  vicioity  to  a  hay-irbaf, 
mid  its  situation  among  rape- makers,  who  antieotly  bad  tbci 
w^ks  liere. 

The  <:hurch  is  a  rectory,  founded  by  the  noble  family  i 
the  Dcspensers,  the  favourites  of  Edward  11.  and  the  iim^ 
•presented  to  tbeliving  in  the  year  1361.  From  them  it  paad 
with  the  heiress  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury;  aJ 
at  Wt  to  tlie  crown,  by  settlement  from  the  widow  of  RicbH 
NevH,  earl  of  Warwick,  upon  king  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIB. 
exchanged  this  chareh  with  the  archbishop  of  CanteriiurT  x 
the  thirty-serenth  year  of  his  reign,  who,  for  the  time  b^^ 
has  continued  patron  of  the  living;  and  it  is  numbcrr^ 
amongst  the  peculiars  of  that  see.  The  aatient  cfaorcfawr 
very  handsome,  with  a  lai^e  cloister  on  the  south  side,  nr- 
rounding  the  church-yard,  and  was  nch  and  beautiful  mtfaia 
But  it  fell  in  the  general  conflagration  of  the  city  in  l(tV. 
The  present  edifice  was  finished  in  1683,  planned  by  Sit 
Christopher  Wren,  but  not  executed  witb  the  same  accnract 
that  it  was  dejigned.    The  cliurcb  is  eighty-seven  feet  losg, 

air; 
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sixty  feet  broad,  and  thirty-threte  feefliigt  to  the  roof,  built 

of  stone,  and  is  very  solid.     The  walls  are  plain  and  massy; 

t:he  ornaments  are  few  and  simple,,  and  the  windows,  thougii 

large,  in  order  to  enlighten  such  a  considerable  breadth,  are 

not  numerous.     The  tower  is  plain,  s<juare,  and  divided  into 

five  stages,  but  terminates  absolutely  square  and  plain,  witb** 

out  spire,  turret,  or  pinnacles.     The  cornice  is  supported 

by  scrolls,  and  over  these  rises  a  balustrade  of  solid  construe. 

tion,  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  .building.    It  is  well  finished 

and  ornamented  within,  and  is  very  beautiful  in  its  simplicity ; 

without  pillars,  and  the  walls,  are  slightly  coved  from  the 

cornice;  the    roof  is  fiat,  and  there  are   no.  galleries,  ejt- 

pept  one  for  tl)e  organ.     The  altar^  is  an  elegant  design  ia 

the  Corinthian  order,  and  there  are  two  very  good  stone 

figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  about  four  feet  high,  sa  orna* 

fnents.     A  handsome  marble  altar  table  is  supported  by  a 

caryatide.     On  the  front  of  the  organ  gaRery  is  a  fine  figure 

in  alto  relievo  of  Charity  treading  on  Envy  and  Avarice,  very 

spiritedly  expressed.     The  pulpit,  standing.against  the  north 

wall,  has  most  excellent  carved  work;   and  exhibits  little 

naked  boys,  supporting  festoons  of  fanciful  and  delicate 

workmanship. 

*  The  chancel  is  separated  from  tlie  bociy  of  the  church  by  a 
fine  piece  of  carved  work,  coninsting  of  small  open  twisted 
columns  with  their  arches,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  two 
open  carved  pilasters  (on  both  sides  of  the  door-case)  with 
their  architrave,  friese,  cornice,  and  large  open  pediment  of 
the  Composite  order;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  door-case  is 
parved  a  large  eagle  displayed,  and  over  that  the  queenV 
arms,  with  supporters,  &c.  and  these  (on  the  cornice  of  this 
partition)  between  t\vo  smaller  pediments;  in  the  middleare 
two  shields  with  fine  compartments  beautifully  carved  in 
yyainscot. 

This  exquisite  specimen  of  wrought  work  was  performed  at 
Hamburgh,  and  presented  to  the  church,  as  a  token  of  the 
antient  connexion  between  this  country  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
of  which  the  Stifyard  in  thia  parish  was  the  principal  place 
pf  commerce.  The  agent  ^of  the  Hanse  towns  has  still  a 
J2  pew 
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pew  in  the  church;  but  there  are  do  monuments  wocthyi 
observation. 

Among  the  rectors  are  to  be  noticed  the  folloiring  ctdIds 
characters:— William  Lichfield,  D.  D.  who  coiD|is 
many  works  sacred  and  moral,  particularly  *^  The  Ple$H 
God  unto  swful  ManP  He  composed  no  less  thantte 
thousand  and  eighty-three  sermons,  and  died  in  1441  & 
WARD  Strong,  D.  D.  chancellor  of  the  university  of  C» 
bridge,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  1468,  and  of  Chichester,  H" 
This  prelate  built  Chichester  cross.  George  Day,  ^^ 
provost  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  bishop  of  & 
Chester,  1 543.  Under  Edward  VI.  he  was  deprived  and* 
prisoned,  but  restored  by  Mary  L  and  died  in  1556.  ThoiuJ 

'  White,  D.  D.  bishop  of  .Peterborough,  1685.  Wilua" 
Cave,  D.  D.  canon  of  Windsor,  chaplain  to  Charles  11. i^ 
author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers!" » 
other    eminent  works.     Williaj4  Vincent,  D.D.  ^ 

^  master  of  Westminster  school,  1788,  now  dean  of  ^^ 
minster,  and  author  of  ^^The  Voyage  ofNearcktts  ioik''^ 
phrates;'  "  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  SecL^  andote 
learned  and  critical  works. 

In  Bush  Lane  is  the  house  of  the  Governor  akd  f®'*' 
FANY  OF  Copper  Mines  in  England.  This  company'* 
incorporated  by  letters  patent,  in  the  3d  of  William  and  MtfJ» 
1691.  The  charter  was  confirmed  by  queen  Anne  in  ^^^^' 
and  by  subsequent  grants  their  power  of  working  niines 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  i(m^^ 
The  Stilyard,  corruptly  Steelyard,  lies  close  to  Cost 
Lane,  so  called  from  William  Cosin,  who  dwelt  bene,  J* 
was  sheriff  of  London,  1306.  This  was  originally  ^  ^ 
of  the  Almaii^e,  Hanseatic  or, German  merchants;  m"^ 
they  had  warehouses  for  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grain ;  ^ 
for  cables,  ropes,  pitch,  tar,  masts,  hemp,  flax,  linen, *"**" 
scots,  wax,  steel,  &c.  Henry  III.  in^he  forty-foa^'^J^ 
of  his  reign,   1259,  at  the  request  of  his  brother  RcW 

'  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  king  of  the  Romans,  granted, '  , 
all  and  singular  the  merchants,  having  a  house  in  ^^^\ 
London,  commonly  called  GmldaAula  Teutonicovwih^ 
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l>e  maintained  and  upholden  through  the  whole  realfn,  by  all 
such  freedom^  and  free  usages  or  liberties,  as  by  the  king, 
And  in  his  noble  progi?nitors'  tim^  they  had  enjoj-ed,*'  &c. 

Under  Bishopsgate,  we  have  mentioned  that  these  inlsr- 
chants  engaged  to  repair  that  gate,  for  this  the  mayor  and 
citizens  **  granted  to  the  said  merchants  their  liberties,  which 
they  long  enjoyed;  as  namely,  amongst  the  obher  things,  that 
they  might  lay  up  their  grain,  which  they  brought  into  this 
realm,  in  inns,  and  sell  it  in  their  garners,  within  thfe  spac« 
of  forty  .  days  after  they   had  laid  it  up,   except  by  the 
mayor  and  citizens  they  were  expressly  forbidden,  because 
of  dearth,  or  other  reasonable  occasions.     AIsgt  they  might 
have  their  alderman,  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  pro- 
vided  always* he  were  of  the  city,  and  presented  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  as  often  as  any  should  be 
chosen,  and  should  take  the  oath  before  them  to  maintain 
justice  in  their  courts^,  and  to  behave  themselves  in  their 
office  according  to  law,  and  as  it  stood  with  the  customs  of 
the  city." 

A  grant  of  such  privilege  might  probably  have  suited  die 
exigency  of  those  early  times,  when  commerce  was  in  its 
infancy ;    but    as    navigation    and    expansive   commercial 
intercourse  increased,   it  was  found  necessary  to  abridge 
and  ultimately  to  annul  such  impolitic  grants  to  aliens.    This 
was  evident  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  English 
began  to  trade 'for  themselves  into  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
globe;   for  the   Easterlings,    or  merchants  of   the  Dutch 
Hanse,  were  so  offended,  that  they  capturt^l  several  of  their 
ships  and  goods,  and  offered  them  several  other  injuries; 
which  occasioned  great  complaints  and  differences  between 
king  Henry  and  Conradus  de  Junigen^  then  master  general 
of  the  Dutch  order  in  Prussia  with  the  Hanse  towns,  and  fc- 
veral  embassies  passed  on  that  occasion ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  **  That  the  said  king  Henry  IV.  finding,  by  the  said 
privileges  granted  to  foreigners,  his  own  subjects  (to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  realm)   very  much  crippled  in  their 
trade,  did  revoke  such  parts  of  the  privileges  of  the  afore- 
said Dutch  company,  as  were  Inconsistent  with  the  carrying 

Qll 
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on  trade  by  the  natives  of  this  realm :''  and  far  the  kk 
ter  encouragement  of  his  own  subjects,  did>  in  the  ffi 
year  of  his  reign,  grant  his  first  charter  to  the  Merdna 
trading  into  the  East-Land,  containing  many  great  pmikp 
and  ioununities :  which  had  a  good  effect  for  the  brioguf  i 
the  trade  much  more  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  tit 
fealm'than  it  was  before.  King  Edward  lY,  for  tixai  vm 
ample  encouragement,  did,  in  the  second  year  of  hisidp, 
g«mt  another  large  charter  to  the  Merchants  of  Engbii 
especially  IJo  those  residing  in  the  Netherlands ;  with  seid 
f^ditional  immunities  and  privileges. 

In  king  Eklward  the  Vlth^s  reign  the  Steetyard  iss- 
cbaqts  behaved  so  scandalously,  that  his  majesty  seized  ipci 
their  charter. 

In  the  first  and  second  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  granteii 
charter  to  the  Russia  company,  afterwards  confirinedbjacr 
of  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Until  this  time,  though  the  trade  of  England  w»s  <*• 
lied  on  much  more  by  the  natives  tlian  had  been  fonnenji 
yet  had  the  society  of  the  Dutch  Hanse  at  the  Stceljai^ 
a  superior  advantage  over  them,  by  means  of  their «» 
regulated  societies,  and  Uie  privileges  they  enjoyed  r* 
aomuch  that  almost  the  4vhole  trade  was  driven  bythca® 
that  degree,  that  Queen  Elizabetli  herself,  when  she  cai**' 
have  a  war,  was  forced,  to  buy  the  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  po'*' 
and  other  naval  provisions  which  she  wanted,  of  fordgo^ 
at  very  enormous  rates.  Nor  were  tliere  any  stores  a  ^ 
ther  in  the  land  to  supply  her  occasions  on  a  sudden*  ws 
what,  at  vast  prices,  she  prevailed  with  them  to  procuffW^ 
ter,  even  in  time  of  war,  her  own  subjects  being  then  o» 
very  inconsiderable  traders. 

To  remedy  which,  no  better  expedient  could  be  vf^ 
by  ElizabetK  and  her  council,  than  by  encouragipg  ^ 
own  subjects  to  be  merchants ;  which  ^e  did  by  fx^^ 
out  of  them  several  societies  of  merchants,  as  that  ot 
East- land  company,  and  other  companies ;  by  which  r** » 
and  by  cancelling  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  1^ 
lianse  society,  tlic  trade  in  general,  by  degi*ees,  caoc 
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l>e  iftianagcd  by  the  imtrFes  of  England  ;  and' c<!nisiequentl^ 
xfae  profits  of  all  those  trades  accrued  to  the  English ;  fr&d^ 
^  in  general;  and  English  shipping,  were  increased ;  hef  b^a 
^  '"Customs  vastly  augmented ;  and,  what  was  at  iir^t  the' great 
^  end  df  all,  obtained ;  so  that  she  had  constantly  lying  tk 
'liome,  in  tbe  hands  of  her  own  subjects,  all  sorts  of  naval 
>  provisions  and  stores,  which  she  could  make  use  of  without 
' -any  dependance  on  her  neighbours. 

^       ^fae  Haunse  merchants  had  two  halls  in  this  place*,  one 

'  xS    which  was  that  adjoining    Cosin's  Lane  * ;    but  their 

wealth  and  power  increasing,  they  hired  an  adjoining  ihitt^ 

^^ron^  which  had  belonged  to  Richard' lions,  aconsider&le 

» 

*  In  the  greait  hall  of  this  company  were  the  two  famous  pict^e^ 

palmed  in  distemper  by  Holbein,  representing  the  triumphs  of  Riches 

and  Poverty*    They  were  lost,  being  supposed  to  have  been  carried 

f   into  FUpders,  on^the  destruction  of  the  company.*  Mr.  Pennant  imagin- 

i   ed  them  to  be  in  the  possession  of   M.  Fleischman,  at  Hesse  Darm- 

I  'ttadt.    The  celebrated  (Xristtaa  a  MecheU  of  Basil,  in  the  last  centfirfi 

^   published  two  engravings  of  these  pictures,  either  fjrom  tbeorigiBaljip  or 

.the -drgwiags  by  Zucchero^  for  Frid.  Zucchcro,  1574»  is  at  one  cornec 

\    of  each  print.     Drawings  of  these  pictures  were  found  in  England  .b/ 

Vemie,  ascribed  to  Holbein ;  and  the  verses  over  them  to  Sir  Thomas 

I   ^ore.     It  ^appears  that  Zucchero  copied  them  at  the  Steelyard',  so 

I    probably  those  topies,  in  process  of  time,  might  have  fallen  into  the 

I    hands  of  M.  Fleischman. 

In  the  Triumjih  of  kkkcst  Platds  is  repreieBte4  in  a  gohden  car,  aod 

'Fortune  sitting  beibre  lnm»  flinging  money  into  the  laps  of  people  hold- 

'    ing  up  their  garments  to  receive  her  favours  :   Ventidius  is  wrote  under 

r   ones  Gadareus  under  another ;  and  Themistocles  under  a  man  kneeling 

I    >eside  the  car :  Croesus^  Midas,  and  Tantalus,  follow  ;  Narcissus  hold« 

I    the  hbrse  of  the  first  \  over  their  heads  in  the  clouds  is  Nemesis.    There 

I    %re  v^BottS- allegorical  figiirea.    By  the  sides  of  the  horses  walk  drop* 

sical  and  other  diseased  figures,  the  too  frequent  attendants  ofRichfit* 

;  'i^trt^  appeafi  in  another  car,  tnean  and  shattered,  half  naked* 

iQualJid  and  me^re.     Behind  her  sits  Misfortune  ;  before  her  Memory, 

Experience;  Industry,  and  Hope*    The  car  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of 

oxen,  .and  a  pair  of  asses ;  Diligence  drives  the  ass  \  and  Solicitude, 

^iVh  a  face  of  care,  goads  the  ox.    By  the  tide  of  the  car  walks  La- 

<;bour,  ropfe^eoted  by  lusty  workmen  with  their  tods,   with  cheelcfbl 

looks ;  and  behind  them  Misery,  and  Beggary,  in  ragged  weeds,  and 

vith  countenances  replete  with  vrretchedness  and  discontent.'^    London^ 
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)4pid^ry»'«nd  sheriff  of  Londpn^  ^  the  fbrty-nintb  joti 
t}i§;feign  of  Kdwfr4  HI. ;  and»  who  ;iras  -dragged  (hnl 
^gstt  and  beheadiad  in  \yest  Cheap^  by  (be  Kentish  reU 
|D  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign,  of  Richard  II.  Tbeiaf) 
4lii$  house  was  cal)ed  Windgoose  lane;  which,  on acM 
of  the  incroachmeot  of  the  StiUyard,  was  diiuniaUt 
Wiiifdgoose  Alley.  ^Tbese  premises  also  corered  tliebi 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban%  and  a  ^^ay,  which  bad  Ifl 
£ti9.nt^  to  him ;  as  vfdl  as  another  great  boose  whidiMi 
Baiowell,  mayor,  bad  given  to  the  mayor  and  comoMflk 
ff^s,f;barttable  purposes. 

.  .The  Steelyard  is  povv  ^  larg^  open  plaoe^i  with  tvofii 
passages  for  carts,  to  the  river  side,  whereisacnoeyVi 
staft-s  for  landing  iron,  of  which  here  are  always  hugeqtf 
fities  kept.  In  this  yard  are  sonoe  good  houses  for  ^ 
chants  who  trade  in  iron,  for  which  it  is  at  ipressai  io  ^ 
ir^pute,  but  was  formerly  of  greater,  when  possessed  bf  ^ 
inercfaants  of  Almaine.  The  front  in  Thames  Streets' 
long  blank. waU,  with  an  arched  gateway,  over  wliick^ 
jdaeed  the  Spread  Eagle,  to  distin^ii^  its  bm»  ei# 
qnence. 

Alballows  the  Great  is  almost  a  parish  of  warehouse,  ^ 
tlie  wbarf  from  the  Steelyard  to  Dy«r's  Hall  is  occupied  ^ 
Felix  Calvert  and  Co.'s  brewery  ;  (which  was  origi^'ly'^ 
fcy  *^one  Pot,**  in  Stow's  time,  and  afterwaids  oceopie''? 
Henry  Campion,  Esq.  and  Abraham  bis  son,  who  f 
their  name  to  the  lane ;)  and  bj  vast  piles  of  bar  iitv  ^ 
pbrte^  from  Russia;  but  the  passages  to  the  river aie* 
luurrpw  and  dirty,  and  the  warehouses  io  many  wstisf^* 
^BMsayed,  thai  a^  the  i^>pea#ance  q£  opwleBt  n^defl^''^ 
vanished.  , 

Westward  of  Cosin's  Lane  is  Do  wo  ate,  wbcnectte^ 
takes  its  name,  and  of  which  we  have  alrea^  V^ 
scription  in  the  present  volume  *•      . 

CHEcauER  Yard,  on  the  east  sld^  of  Dowgate  Hitir  ^ 
formerly .  called  Checqaer  Lane,  from^a  bMWiyr  ^ 

^  Page  92.  '         ,^ 
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wmtA.  m  im  beonni^  tluit  sign ;  As  wti9  t^iwUM^  t&^^ 

•It  is- necessary  to  observe  bens  thiif  the  Cbeoquefs,  UKftiHy' 

fKttacbed  to  pabHe  houses^  was  the  armofia)  beltf iilg  o#  tiM^' 

^Wariibks,  eork  of  Bmrey,  who  bad  d  grant  of  the  M** 

chiaive  power  to  lieeifee  bouses  of  anterttatAnient ;  and  tlla^ 

dae  ccdection  of  the  does  for  such  licences  might  be  monj 

cijasiljr  obtained  y  the  amn  of  Warren  was  attached  te  thoso 

botises ;  and  a  conjeoturo  h  also  pit)babt6)  that  on  tbe  ssiM^ 

^feccoiuit,  in  token  of  respect  to  tbe  Warrens,  some  bf  tht^ 

freqjLienters  of  these  booses  might  hare  invented  $he  Game 

of  DraughiSy  ov  Checftters,    Id  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  that^ 

<|tieen  renewed  the  aboto  licence,  in  fevonr  of  the  earl  el 

Arundel,  who  bad  been  her  steady  supporter;  and  was  dJsa^ 

a  coUateral  descendant  from  the  Warrens. .   The  Cbeoquers 

or  aad  azare,  at  present  form  one  of  tSie  qvarterings  In  th# 

,  ^eld  of  the  noble  family  of  HoMii^  also  coUalerally  dod 

acended.  from- tbe  Warrens. 
,      In  this  yard  is  PLUMBER'r  HALL,  a  m&re  private  bOMtg 
for  tninsacting  the  concerns  of  dio^  company. 

The  Company  of  PLUMBERS  are  of  antieiu  date ;  but 
!  were  not  incorporated  till  .the  reign  of  James  L  on  the,12tl| 
i  of  April  1611,  by  the  name  of  The  Master,  Wardens,  a\ 
I  Comnionaltj/  of  the  Mj/stetj/  of  Plumba^^  of  London. \  ai 
I    they  are  governed  by  a  master,  t>vo  wardens,  a  court  of  as;^ 

sistants,  and  a  livery.  ' 

I        TuRNWHEEL  Lane,  winds  from  Dowgate  Hill  to  Cui4 
i    non  Street.    In  this  lane  was  the  ancient  palUce  O^Qc(f|  for^ 
i    distinction's  $ake, 

I  THE  ERBER,  -    /j 

Probably  a  corruption  of  Harbojpr  dir  Inn,  Tracte  «l^  ill 
'  mgiii  isre  unatuioabte  ;•  and  its  history  goes*  no  further  tbii 
'  flbe teigd  of  Ed«^»rd''l^^  wtieo'  that-  Hsomtieb,  grinscd  itiift 
the  tifMe  family  of  Scroope  \  hM;t  tiiem'  to  cam«  ioio'tba 
possessiein  of  ttle  Ni^vHI^fs ;  ^  eai4'  of  Salisbofy,  fttbbriii 
law  to  the  great  ,Qarl  of  Warwick,  lodged  here,  with  five 
.|)tindred  men,  iii  the  fanfous  congress  of  the  Barons^  during 

3  R  2  th* 
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1^  jear  1458,  after  tbe  battle  of-St  Afiban^s;  ti 'Mi 
ample  account  js>  given  *iti  rarious  Histories^of  thisBcah^ 
Ifti?e  Heory  VL  was  virtually  deposed;  and  the  Efber^i 
thf^:  dealb  of  Richard  Nerille^  earl  ef  Warwick,  wfaa  i 
slain'  in- the  batde  of  Baroet,  descended  to  George,  dubt 
Gl^l^nce,  who  had  mairied  Isabd,  daughter  of  ^  a 
Saving  t)ften  changed  masters,  it  canote  at  last  byauani 
tg>  the  jurown.  In  the-  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Heraj  W 
berbestciwed  it  on  John,  earl  of  Oxford  ;  next  year  it « 
giV)en  to  Sir  Thomas  Bbl^yn  ;  and  in  thefoUoiringjevil 
i^ersatile  monarch,  restored  the  whole,  by  letters  patent,  i 
Makg^et  Plantagenet,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter la 
^eir  qi  the  above  Duke  of  Clarence,  who,  in  conscqw* 
^.tUs  restitution^  tpok  possession  of  the  premises. 
.  The  Wrth  and  other  valuable  qualifications  of  thii  p 
4ess,' caused  her  to-be  held  in  such  high  consideotioB' 
eiHirt  j  that  Henry  and  Catharine  of  Arragon  made  cbobi 
her  as  governess  to  the  princess  Mary ;  and  the  counttfi^ 
flitted  herself  with  greiat  honour.  But,  *in  consequeacei 
the  king's  new  connexion  with  the  un£6rtunate  AnwD* 
leyp,  the  countess  of  Salisbury  lost  her  honours,  andts 
isteetn  of  Henry.  ^She  had  delivered  her  opinion  ^ 
treeiy  upon  the  subject  of  divorce  to  the  king,  and  her* 
ardihal  Reginald  Pole,  bad  reproached  Henry  witk  » 
lawful  passions.  Such  jointafTronts  irritated  the  ty^^j 
caiised  a  bill  of  attainder  to  pass  against  the  countess  •« 
hjcr  ^)n,  the  cardinal,  who  M'as  banished ;  and  Maipj* 
without  being  heard  in  her  defence,  was  condenoned 
ieheaded '  in '  the-  Tower,  May  27,  1541.  Prerious  to  ^ 
deaths  the  executioner  directed  her  to  lay  her  head  on 
blocks  which  she  refused  to  do ;  telling  him,  tW  ^ 
knew  of.  no  guilt,  and  would  not  submit  to  dielike  a  t!»«^ 
He ,  paraued  her  round  the  scaiFold,  aiming  at  her  W 
liead;.  ami  at  length  struck  it  off;  after  mangling  ^^ 
siatitt,  of  seventy  yetjrs  of  age,  in  the  most  barbsrofl**'^ 
jicrl-^^With her  ended  the  royal  lin©  of  Plantagcn^ 

•  i^yttelton'f  Hist,  of  England,  J1.$U  jj 
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By  her  murder  the  Erber  came  to  the. crown.  Henry,  in 
t^ie- thirty  Second  year  of  his  reign,  gavQ  it  to  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  who,  four  years  afterwards,  sold  it  to  a  draper^ 
named  Doulphin.  From  him  the  Draper's  Company  par-* 
ohased  it  in  the  first  year  of  Mary  I.  It:seems  to  have  been 
r-e-sold  to  Sir  Thomas  PuUison,  a  draper^  and  lord  mayor  m 
1 584,  who  rebuilt  the  premises,  which  were  afterwards  ho* 
noured  by  being  the  residence  of  Sir  Fravcis  Drake. 

St.  MARY  BOTHAW. 

This  church  was  so  called  from  a  boat-haw,  or  yard, 
wliere  formerly  vessels  were  landed  from  Dowgate  to  be  re- 
paired. Near  this  church  were  lands  and  houses  belonging 
to  the  priory  and  convent  of  Christ  Church,  Ca^nterbury ;' 
which  priory  Wibert,  in  1167,  granted  for  a  yearly  rent 
of  ten  shillings ;  and  giving  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day  4 
towel,  worth  8^.  to  the  hostellary,  besides  two  pitchers^ 
worth  six  pieces  of  money  {nummos  sex,  equal  to  the  ses- 
tsertius,  in  value  2d.)  and  a  salt-sellar,  worth  fdur  pieces. 
The  church  was  repaired  in  ^621,  but  being  levelled  at  the 
Great  Fire,  its  site  now  serves  as  a  burial  ground,  and  the 
parish  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Swithen. 

The  house  of  Henry  Fitz  Alwine,  first  lord  mayor  cf 
Lbndon,  was  in  this  parish ;  and  it  has  been  said  he  was', 
buried  here.  Stow,  however,  positively  asserts  that  be  was 
entombed  in  the  priory  church  of  the  Hofy  Trinity,  Aldgate. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Swithen's  Lane,  is  situatid' 
(he  parish  church  of  '         - ; 
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St.  SWJTHEN,  avery  pioiu  person,  was  first  ordsise^ 
priest, al  Windhester^  tben  made  chancellor  and  president  1/ 
tbe  council  to  king  Egbert ;  and  succe^or  to  Eimstoa  in  tk 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  When  he  found  death  approtdb- 
9Kr:S?^^^^b^^^  diat.tbey  should  bury  him  in  the  daaA- 
3^r4y  tfa^  he  imgbt  not  be  worshipped  after  his  deaikr 
^Uch  happened  in  the  year  806  *.   ^^ 

.  GofaQtlin,  in  his.  life,  gives  him  the  following  cbanuilfft 
ip;«U  .worth  reading :  ^^  Being  to  dedicate  any  cburdi,  k 
neither  used  horse,  nor  any  secular  pomp.;  but  being  ac- 
companied with  hisi  clericks  and  those  of  his  family,  wah 


*  How  well  his  dying  request  was  complied  with,  the  foHoinnag 
ment  must  specify.  ,  After  having  lain  one  hundred  years  ondistniM 
in  the  days  of  king  Edgar,  his  relios  were  taken  np  and  translated  on 
the  cathedral.  Here,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  the  agents  of  mkt 
and  superstition,  many  miracles  were  wrought  |  one  of  which, 
tioned  by  the  grave  William  of  Malmesbury,  we  cannot  omit» 
the  monk  says,  *<  he  had  seen  the  main."  This  mai^  having  had  hii  (f9[ 
wittily  dbg  out  J  wa«,  hy  the  prayers  of  the  dead  saint,  restored  to  bed 
eyes  and  sight.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  cathedral  church  of  Wia* 
ch«M#iV  which  hadheen  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  H^  Apo^de,  should  giit 
l&lace  In  mirfKle  t6  St.  Swithen  ( 
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Cill  hamUity  he  went  bftie  foot  to  the  pla4:e.  Hh  feastii^g  w^ 
not  witb  tlie  rich;  but  with  the  needy  and. poor.  . 'Hi^ 
mouth  was  always  open  to  invite  sinters  to  rep^ntau9e :  bo 
ever  admonished  such  as  were  standing  to  bevmre  of  iaL- 
ling  ;  and  such  as  had  fallen  to  arise  again  withput  dfj^j^ 
He  was  sparing  and  moderate  in  his  diet,  taking  bo^  whf^ 
MTOuld  fill,  but  what  would  barely  sustain  nature :  and  ^  M 
sleep,  he  admittbd  no  more  than  what  a^ter  long  watc^ii^ 
and  much  labour  was  absolutely  necessary*  He  was  ey^ 
delighted  with  psalms  and  spiritual  canticles ;  and  in  hj^ 
conversation,  delivered  always  with  modesty  and  homility 
such  speeches  as  were  most  edifying  and  profitable  to  h^ 
Iiearers.^'  ..    , 

The  church  of  St/Swltheu  was  of  antient  foundatipiij 
and  in  the  year  1331  was  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  iJie 
prior  and  convent  of  Tortingtop,  in  the  county  of  Sussex* 
The  fabric  was  rebuilt  and  augmented  in  the  year  1420, 
chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Hind,  lord  mayor  in  the 
years  1391  and  1 404.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  tbejMu 
tronagecame  to  the  crown,  when  it  was.granted  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford ;  and  was  at  length  purchased  by  the  worshipful  cevo- 
pany  of  Salters,  in  whom  the  presentation  still  continues,  aU 
ternately  with  the  united  pasish  of  St.  Mary  Bothaw.  .  The 
•hurch  was  again  repahred  in  the  years  1607,  and^l60&9.a9 
well  as  a  short  time  before  the  Great  Fire  i^  1066,  whett 
1000/.  were  expended  for  that  purpose.  After  thedeftriu^ 
lion  of  the  former  edifice  by  the  above  calamity,  the  pre-* 
sent  was  erected  and  finished  in  1679. 

The  church  and  tower  are  well  built  of  stone,  the  nof 
formed  into  a  cupola  is  covered  with  lead,  and  supported 
with  demy^coluaias  of  the  Composite  order  ;^  the  floor  ii 
paved  with  stone,  and  the  whole  is  comprised  in  diree  aiaks^ 
well  peWed  and  wainscoted ;  the  body  of  the  church,  thonglb 
i^aial],  is  coimnodiotts  and  pitosant.  There  is  a  neat  gaUerf 
ou  the  north  and  north-west  sides ;  a  pulpit  cai<ved  and 
Veneered,  and  two  inner  door-cases,  of  wainscot.  Tb^ 
.altajr-piece  is  of  the  same  timber,  adorned  with  four  fluteA 
pilasters^  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Corii^tbiaB  or- 
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der  J  in  the  pediment'  tbe  arms  of  England  art  carved,  -i 
.  imd  coloured.  The  intercolumns  are  the  DecaJogue  ia  gd 
betters  oit  black,  within  gilded  frames,  undefaglofya 
two  cterubinu,  ta^  between  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Pnn 
done  in  black  and  gold,  each  under-  a  cberubim,  witb  v 
Wunents  of  fruit  and  leaves  of  various  kinds;  the  rocfi 
%Ifl6  adorned  with  pannels,  circles,  and  festcK>DS  of  cnxb 
■irorlc,  and  the  thiee  front  sides,  outward  with  cornice  ai 
nrcufar  pediment ;  a  clock  projects  from  the  charcb  ok 
tte  street. 

■  The  dimensions  of  St.  Swithen's  church  are,  lenpk 
%xt^^tie  feet  fram  north  to  south ;  from  east  to  west  font- 
two  i  altitude  about  forty ;  and  that  of  the  Tower  (vlKteii 
la  one  bell)  and  spire,  one  hundred  and  fif^y  feet. 

-  Monuments.-     Those  noticed  by   Stow,    are  SfJoh 
tRad,  the  rebuilder  of  the  former  church. 
'    dir  lUIph  Joceline,  lord  mayor  1464. 
"  Sff  Stephen  Skny,  lord  mayor  1595. 

-  ffir  John  Hart,  lord  mayor  J589. 
*■  6ir  George  Bolles,  alias  Bowles,  lord  mayor  1617. 
'Monuments  in  the  present  building  worthy  of  particd* 

,    toeation,  are  the  following : 

- .     .  Spe  Resurgemii, 

'  Kear  this  place  liei  interred,  the  Body  of  Mr.  Mtcb?el  Godfri 
ofLondoii,  M^chant,  the  llih  Son  of  Thomas  Godfrey  of  HoJ- 
ayibrd.  In  the  County  of  Kynt,  E!q.  He  mafried  Ann  Mtn, 
i:Id*(Daiighter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambefhiiii,  ^fn-r  he  U<i  -cnri 
pirn  8  Years  Apprentishjp,  by  whom  ha  ha-l  i  ivasmAS  Du^ 
ten;  and  having;  lived  vuilh  her  35  Years  ii  --  — >  - 

locfc,  ho  died  the  3d  day  of  Decerabei  1 ; 
Ms -Age.  leaving  her  and  4  Chlldfer 
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^  t>tt  *a  pillar  on  the  noTth.east  side,  a  white  marble  xnoni^* 
^ent,  adorned  with  mantling,  voluta  and  urn,  between  two 
jnourning  cherubs,  and  palm  branches,  is  this  inscription: 

Near  this  plaiee  li6s  interred,  the  Body  of  Michael  Godfrey, 
lUefchaht,  late  of  this  Parish,  Son  of  Mr.  Michael  Godfrey,  Mer<« 
,chant.  and  Ann  Mary  his  Wife;  he  was  bom  22d  of  Feb.  165^^ 
.being  elected  the  first  Deputy  Governiiur  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
lie  ivent  for  Flanders  on  some  important  Business  relating  to  th6 
'Service  of  his  Majesty,  where  attending  his  Royal  Persont  then 
"encamped,  before  Namure,  he  was  slain  by  a  Cannon  ball  from 
khe  Works  of  the  besieged,  July  17,  1695.     He  died  a  Bachelor, 
much  lamented  by  all  his  Friends^  Relations  and  Acqaaintance;, 
!  for  his  Integrity)  his  Knowledge*  and  the  Sweetness  of  his  Man- 
ners ;  his  Body  was  brought  over»  and  lies  buried  near  his  Father ; 
His  sorrowful  Mother  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
pious  memory  of  her  beloved  Son. 

The  God  of  Battel  found  in  Foreign  Parts,  ,  ^ 

The  Son  of  Hermes  form'd  for  peaceful  Arts; 
And  thought  it  lawful  Prize  to  take  his  Bloo(l> 
Because  so  ne^r  a  Warrior  King  he  stoodi 

A  spacious  Mack  marble  grave  stone  before  the  altar  rails^ 
lying  north  and  south :  inscribed. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  Mrs*  Agnes  Reid,  Daughter  of  the  Ho* 
4[)ouFable  John  Reid,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Islan4 
of  Barbadoes^  Ob.  1  Jan.  1685.         , 

«  Virtue  and  Beauty  here  doth  iie» 

Her  Sexes  soje  Epitomy ; 
They  must  have  Mu^ick*  all  the  Arts, 
L  Judgment  to  use ;  or  want  her  parts, 

^  When  such  vanish^  then  what  can  save 

^       The  most  ingenious  from  the  Grave. 

LONDON  STONE. 

is  a  vefy  great  piece  of  antiquity,  which  bas  been 

•  preserved  from  age  to  age,  and  is  mentioned  by 

name  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Ethelstan,  king  of 

Saxons.    It  formerly  stood  a^ttle  nearer  the  chan« 
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-nd  facing  the  satne  place ;  and  l>eiiig  fixed  very  dee{)tti 
ground,  was  ko  strongly  fastened  by  bars  of  irao,  astti 
in  no  dangei  from  the  carriages. 

It  seems  very  surprising  that  so  gieat  a  piece  of  vAfi 
has  been  constantly  pr^erved  with  each  care,  andjeii 
little  has  been  said  of  it,  that  the  original  cause  of  itsen 
tion,  and  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended}  is  qni^' 
certain.  Most  authorities  give  it  a  Roman  erectioo,a 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  city  barnt  by  Boadioei}* 
to  serve  for  the  place  whence  the  RoBumg  measuied  h 
miles,  which  they  reckoned  from  all  great  towns  and  phA 
by  stones  pitched  ;  and  perhaps  this  might  betbeiMeif 
London,  irom  which  precise  place  to  measute  their  ^ 
from  this  city  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  landl  iti 
this  street  in  former  times  being  the  chief  street  of  IflB^ 
London  Stone  might  have  been  the  place  whence  prodiB 
tions  and  public  notices  were  given  to  the  citizens,  ^ 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  ii ' 
English  Chronicles.  •*  When  Jack  Cade,  the  Kentish i* 
anno  1450,  in  Henry  VI.'s  time,  who  feigned  hiws^^ 
lord  Mortimer,  came  through  Southwark  into  LoodoD]' 
inarelied  to  London  Stone,  amidst  a  *  great  cooflocitf* 
people,  and  the  lord  mayor  among  the  rest :  He  strvci  ■> 
«wond  upon  it,  and  saiid,  ^*  Now  is  Mortimer  lord «' 
eity  :"  and  there  making  a  formal,  but  lying  deelaitti*' 
the  mayor,  departed  back  again  to  Southwark.'* 

Others  have  said  that  the  stone  was  aet  for  the  tffiM 
and  making  of  payment  by  debtors  to  their  creditiA^ 
their  appointed  days  and  times ;  till  in  latter  times  ptyv^ 
were  more  usually  made  at  the  font  in  St.  Paul's  chttfcki''* 
at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

This  venerable  relic  of  antiqqity  very  narrowly  esdp 
lately,,   utter  demolition ;  a  meeting  of  the  P^®^  l 
called  to  remove  it  as  an  obstruction ;    and  it  wtt  *^ 
through  the  pergonal  exertions  of  Mr.  Maiden,  pno*^ 
Slierbourn  Lane,  that  it  owes  its  present  preservation' 

f  See  VoL  L  page-Si..  t 
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I      At  the  top  of  the  court,  on  the  west  side  of  the  charcb^ 

EfVimaeriy  stood  the  mansion  and  gardens  of  the  prior  of 

T'ortington ;   on  the  back  of  which,  in  Walbrook,  during 

jthe  reign  of  Henry  VIL  were  two  houses  adjoinirfjg,  in- 

liiabited  by  the  infamous  peculators  belonging  to  that  mon 

inarch.  Sir  Richard  Empson,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of 

iX..ancaster,  and  Robert  Dudley,  Esq.  who  had  each  of  them 

doora  of  eommnoication  into  Tortington  Gardens,  whers 

they  usually  contrived  their  schemes  of  depredation  against 

^thetr  fellow  subjects*     At  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 

^T*ortington  House  came  to  the  crown;   and  Henry  VIIL 

^  granted  it,  with  the  church  and  church-yard  of  St.  Switheq^ 

^as  the  property  of  the  dissolved '  priory ,  to  John  deVere, 

^  earl  of  Oxford,  and  it  then  changed  its  name  to  Oxford 

^  Place,  which  the  adjoining  court  still  preserves.    John  de 

^  Vere  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  articles  against 

Cardinal  Wolsey.      Oxford  Place  was   again  granted  by 

Queen  Elizab^h  to  Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  grandson  of 

;  the  former.     The  earl  beitig  highly  incensed  against  Cecil, 

|L.ord  Burleigh,  whose  daughter   he  had  married,  for  not 

preserving  Thomas,   Duke  of  Norfolk,   from  destruction^ 

^  ^vben  condemned  for  his  correspondence  with  Mary^  Qu^q, 

I  of  Scots,  and  believing  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  Burleigh  to 

'  save  hira,  broke  out  into  the  most  unreserved  indignatioa 

against  the  minister.    He  declared  he  would  do  all  in  hit 

,  power  to  ruin  the  countess,  his  daughter ;  and  he  kept  hia 

word ;  for  he  not  only  separated  from  her,  but  consumeci 

or  sold  his  estate,  leaving  very  little  to  his  son  and  succesaor 

in  the  title.     Such  hard  and  undeserved  treatment  brqke  th# 

Jady's  heart,  and  she  died  soon  after*    Among  other  parti 

'  of  his  estate,    Oxford  Place  was  tlisposed  of  to  Sir  John 

Hart,  who  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in   1589;   Joan,  hitf 

!  eldest  daughter,    having  married  Sir  George  BoUes,    this 

place  came  into  his  possession,  and  he  also  kept  his  mayor- 

ahy  here,  in  1617,     From  the  descendants  of  Sir  George, 

the  premises  were  purchased  by  the  comjftny  of  Salters,  and 

it  has  continued  their  hall  till  the  present  period. 
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SALTER'S  HALL 

h  a  plain  brick  buUdinp: ;  but  capacions  and  commodiii 
for  business.  The  antient  hall  of  this  companj,  prnid 
to  1454,  was  situated  in  Bread  Slrei't. 

Here  are  the  pictures  of  Mr.  John  Ireland,  the  first  osi 
of  the  company,  and  ^  considerable  benefactor;  ^i 
Mr.  William  Robson,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Hyde,  tiro  ps 
benefactors.  The  former  gave  5000/.  for  charitable  vsf 
the  latter,  the  sum  of  1500/.  for  the  same  purpose;  i^ 
a  fine  picture  of  William  III.  on.  horeback.  Buta» 
Nosity  is  exhibited  in  the  Court  Hoomy  framed  and  ^ 
being 

,.^'  A  Bill  or  Ta^e  foe  fiftvPeofle  of  t^k  Cokpaitb 

Salters,  a.  p.  1506." 
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4  breasts  of  veal 
Bacon     ^   - 
Quar.  load  of  co^s 
Faggots        -       • 
SfgaHons  ef  Ga^cofgne 

wine         •      -       0 
One  hot^  Muscora- 

dine        -       •      0 
Cherries  and  tarts.     0  0 1 
Verjuice  and  vinegar  0  0  ^ 
Paid  the  cook  ,  -      0 
PerfMme       .      -      0 
One  bi\shel  and  (lalf  of 

ineal        .       •       0 
Water*       -       .       0 
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Garni«hin|r^he  vessels  0  ^^ 


In  this  hall  was  performed,  during  the  year  1765,by>fe^ 
Dove  and  Dilly,  citizens  of  London^  in  the  presence  «^ 
William  Stephenson,  lord  n\ayor,  I-X)rd  Howe,  one  o^^ 


"* 


*  On  account  of  conveyance  from  the  ^ondaiil< 
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fords  of  the  admiralty,  and  several  eminent  merchants  and 
genttemen  of  great  learning,  abilities  and  knowledge  in  ^ 
jEirt  of  distiHation  and  qualities  of  drugs^  and  Hi  the  pro- 
perties of  good  and  wholesome  water,  an  experiment  to 
make  salt  water  sweet,  palatable,  and  fit  for  ail  uses,  with 
a  cheap  and  wholesome  ingredient,  to  the  entire  satis&ction 
of ,  the  spectators. 

The  SALTERS  form  the  ninth  company  in  p(»nt  of  pv^ 
cedence  in  the  city  of  London,  and  are  of  such  an  antiem 
date,  thjit  they  Imd  the  grant  of  a  livqry  in  the  reign,  of 
Richard  11.  A,  D.  1394,  though  their  present  charter  of  in* 
corporation  is  no  older  than  April  28,  1578.  They  arp 
rich  in  estates ;  and  are  governed  by  a  master,  two  waxdensj 
9ind  a  court  of  assistants.  . 

Lord  Mayors f  members  of  this  company  : 
Sir  Robert  Basset,  1476.  Sir  Wilham  Horne,  1488.  Sir 
Bobert  Chawry,  1495,  Sir  Thomas  Pai-gitcr,  1531.  Sir 
John  Cgtes,  1543.  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  1576.  SirWil* 
liam  Webb,  1592.  Sir  Owen  Buckingham,  1704.  Sir 
Charles  Peers,  1716.*— Members  now  living,  who  have  been 
)ord  mayors:  Sir  R.  C.  Giyn,  1799.     Sir  John  Eamer,  1802. 

James  Smith,  Esq.  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  July  1661/ 
citizen  and  Saher  of  London,  conveyed  to  the  Salters  Com* 
pany  certain  almshouses  (eight  in  number)  at  Maidenhead^ 
and  endowed  them  with  a  iurm  in  the  parishes  of  Bray  and 
Cookham,  called  Norden.  In  these  almsnouses  eight  poor 
n^en  and  their  wives  are  maintained ;  they  must  be  fifty 
years  of  age  at  least,  inhabitants  *of  Cookham,.  and  recom- 
mended by  the  min'ister  and  inhabitants  assembled  in  vestry^ 
to  tbe  court  of  assistants  of  the  Salters  Company,  who  se« 
lect  some  Qt  objects  for.  admission  out  of  those  so  nomi«- 
.  Iiated.  "" 

A  further  endowment  was  made  for  the  better  support  of 
these  almshouses  by  two  ladies,  relations  of  thq  founder. 
Those  almshouses  are  well  supported,  and  once  in  three 
years  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Salters*  Company  take  a 
yiew  of  them,  make  9fder3  for  their  good  government,  am) 
correct  irregularities,  if  they  find  any  in  th^condu(;t  of  th^ 
.  >imi^.people. ' 
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Thecompftny  dso  have  twelve  almsbouies  in  Monkvdt 
Street,  London,  founded  by  Sir  Ambrose  Nicbolnsi  aU» 
man  of  London ,  for  twelve  widows,  or  daughters  ctf  Salteo, 
for  the  support  wfaereof  be  lelft  an  estate  in  booses  ai 
joinii^  to  tbe  almshouses;  the  rents  of  which  are  appn* 
priafeed  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  almswom^i ;  but  th 
company  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  stipends  otf 
of  their  own  funds,  and  have  an  apothecary  at  an  taam 
aafctry  to  attend  and  take  care  of  the  sick. 

In  Salter's  Rents,  Bow  Lane,  there  are  almshouses  forsx 
almsmen,  partly  supported  by  legacies  and  bequests  of  & 
ferent  benefactors,  and  partly  by  the  bounty  of  tbe  cos* 
pany.  These  almsmen  are  always  chosen  out  of  tbe  poor 
decajred  freemen  of  the  company. 

The  company  distribute  about  750/.  per  annum  in  snppoit 
of  these  almshouses,  and  to  diflferent  charitable  purposes; 
besides  public  donations  and  subscriptions,  on  great  ai 
particular  occasions, 

Salter's  Hall  is  also  the  monthly  place  of  meeting.for  Al 
governors  oS  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  contracts,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  this  hall  is  a  Meeting  House  of  the  EngU 
Presbyterian  persuasion*.  It  is  a  large  structure,  «el 
pewed,  and  commodious,  for  the  respectable  congf^itioB 
which  attend  divine  service. 

The  parsonage  house  of  St,  Swithen,  haying  been  bqpl 
$itef  the  Great  Fire  by  Mr.  Henry  Whistler ;  from  tbis  or* 
cumstancf ,  the  court  received  its  name  of  Whistler^s  Cnrf, 

WALBROOK. 

•  Tins  respectable  street,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
B»entioAt,  covers  a  brook,  which,  in  the  reign  of  W3- 
liam  I.  was  denominated  The  Running  Water.  This  w« 
before  there  was  any  ditch  between  Bishopsgate  and  Moor* 

*  English  Presbyterians,  in  the  original  sense,  it  a  name  impropcrif 
applied  to  this  respectable  class  of  Dissenters.  They  are  a  species  of 
Independents  i  the  chief  difference  between  them  h,  that  these  Prebj* 
byterians  are  less  attached  to  Calvinism ;  aud  consequently  admit  % 
prcater  latitude  of  religious  sentiment^  t  Page  ^2. 
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Ig&te  i  but  on  account  of  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  through 
%vhicli  it  passed^  and  by  various  windings  supplied  the  City 
with  water,  it  recefived  its  name  of  Walbrook. 

In  an  ancient.  Book  of  the  Customs  of  London,  it  was^re- 
corded  that  the  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  within  Aldgat€ 
•*  ought  to  make  over  Walbrook,  in  the  ward  of  Broad 
Street,  against  the  stone  wail  of  the  city,  viz^  the  same 
bridge  that  is  next  the  church  of  All  Saints  at  theWall^ 
Also,    that  the  prior  of  the  new  hospital,  St.  Mary  Spital^ 
without  Bishopsgate,  ought  to  fiiake  tbt  middle  part  of  one 
other  bridge,  next  to  the  said  bridge  towards  the  north  i  and 
that,  in  the  twenty-eighth  yeaf  of  Edward  L  it  was  by  in- 
quisition found  before  the  mayof  of  London,  that  the  parish 
of  St4  Stephen  upon  Walbrook  otigfat  of  right  to  scower  the 
course  of  the  said  brook ;  and  therefore  the  sberii&  were 
commanded  to  distrain  the  parishioners  so  to  do/' 

This  water  was  continued  to  Dowgate^  also  eoreired  by 
the  steep  street  called  Dowgate  Hill,  at  th&  upper  end-  o^ 
which  stood  a  castellated  coiidilit  for  Thames  water :  bep 
tween  which  and  the  river  there  was  such  a  fall  of  wate# 
on  the. 4th  of  September,  1574^  and  the  channel  rose  sa 
high  by  a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  that  a  lad  of  eigbteeif  years 
old,  failing  into  it,  as  he  endeavoured  to  leap  over,  was  cai^ 
tied  away  by  the  flpod,  and  drowned. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Tortington  uvh 

doubtedly  reached  to  this  place ;   which  ^is  evident  front 

Jiofty  arches  of  excellent  workmanship,  in  the  eell9,rs  of  9 

house,  which  has  been  denominated   Walbrook  HousCj  ther 

residence  of  the  family  of  Polle^sfen,  eminent  juridical  ciba- 

Tacters ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Henry  Pollexfen^  w^s  retained 

by  the  City  to  plead  their  cause  against  the  iniquitous  vnit 

of  2uo  iVarranto,  issued  by  Charles  II.     And  lower  dpwa 

the   street  must  have  been  the   houses    of  {Impson  and 

Dudley*.  '      -      •  ' 

Adjoining  to  this  structure  is  the  parish'  church  of 

ST. 
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**  THIS  church,  so  little  noticed  by  tis,  is  famons  di 
tover  Europe,  and  is  justly  reputed  the  master- piece  of  tk 
eelebfated  Sir  Christdpliei- Wren.  Perhaps  Italy  iteelfca 
jm)du<5e  n6  inodcrti  building  that  can  vie  witli  this  in  im 
or  proportion :  there  is  riot  a  beauty  which  the  plan  woaE 
admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  its  greatest  per. 
iection;  and  foreigners  very  justly  dall  our  judgement  h 
question  for  understanding  its  graces  no  better,  and  ailowiis 
it  no  higher  a  degree  of  fame  */* 

The  titst  account  we  have  of  the  chufch  of  St,  Stepha 
is  from  Dugdale*s  Monasticon,  where  it  is  recorded  tJ^ 
Eudo,  steward  of  the  household  to  Henry  I.  gave  U« 
church  of  St.  Stephen  stiptr  Walbrook,  to  his  new  foundd 
monasteryof  St.  John,  Colchester;  and  the  abbot  and  cta- 
vent  presented  to  the  living  till  the  year  1422.  .Sir  Rokft 
Chicheley,  Grocer,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  in  1421, 
gave  in  the  year  142S,  to  the  parish,  a  plot  of  ground,  ctm- 
'  taining  two  "hundred  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  leikgtii» 
and  sixty-six  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  purpose  of  erectiii^a 
nevB  church,  and  forming  a  church  yard*     This   plot  kd 
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fbrmeriy  fecJoiigeJ  to  Sir  ^illiaih  Stahdon,  i^ho'  haA  nh& 
beert '  twice  lord  mayor,  bnt,  with  the  adjacent  housea^ 
•were'pbfdhalscd  tfy'Sir  Robieit,  ifbr  thie  siim  hf  two  hundred 

Sir  tfobfert<:in6hcler,  in  1429,  laid  tihe  fim  stoti^  6f  the 
proposed  fabvr<r,  on  his  o^  account,  and  ti  second  hi  me^ 
xnory  6t  Slr'Williani  Staftdon.  He  also*  gave  thd  add&iondl 
sum  of  loot,  and  bore  the  charges  of  tlII  the  timber  work, 
besides  covering  the  new  structure  with  leadj  giving  dll  tlie 
timber  for  roofing  the  Ade  aislefe;  and'  defraying  the  iex- 
pence  of  carriage'.  '  Tfiu^,  piously  raised,  the  ehtirch  w«Mi 
finish^d*inlf39^.   '  ;    '   ''      /    ''      '    '''   /    [ 

Irt'tbe  nekt  year,  by  id  inquisition;  it  was  fourth  thit 
Sir  "Robert'  Whitingham;  Jcnight  of  thfe  bath,  had  pur- 
chased  the  patfonage  of  this  church. in  1432  from  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  of  Henry  Vt.  and  gave  it  to  Sir 
'Richard  Lee,  lord  maybr  in  1460.  Having  contiiiuedin  tho 
family  of  Lee  for  some  time,  it. was'  about  the  year  1502 
-given  by  Richard  Lee,  Esq,  to  the  Grocer's  Companyi  who 
tgtxW  c6ntmue  patrons  of  the  ii^'ing. 

The  church  was  ampl}''  repaired  at  the  eicpence  of  510^ 
and  upwards,  by  the  parish,  during  the  years  1622—1632; 
but  shared  the  common  fate,  in  1666,  and  was  levelled,  ex* 
cept  the  steeple  und  bells.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren^  and  the  parish  of  St.  Bennet  Sh^ho^ 
united  to  it  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  walls  arid  tower  are  stone ;  and  the  roof  within  over 
the  middle  aisle  arched ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  spacious 
cupola,'  and  a  lantern  ;  the  roof  *f)ver  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  flat,  covered  with  lead,  and  sOpported  by  columns  and 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  there  are  three  aisles^,  and 
a  cross  aisle  paved  with  stone ;  the  ascent  from  the  street  is 
by  fifteen  steps* 

*'  The  xoof  and  eupota  are  adorned  with  atn  entablature  and 
arches ;  ornamented  by  shields,  pa(Im  branches  and  roses^ 
of  iret  worky  and  pannels  of  crocket  work.  The  waUs  are 
wainscoted  ten  feet  high,  having  the  Grocers  arms  within 
a  handsome  onnipartioe^t  of  pahn  brwches^   &e.  at  the 
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north  end  of  the  cross  aisle  is  a  door-case,  beautifall;  it 
corated  with  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  leaves  j  at  dieoni 
east  angle  is  another ;  and  at;  the  west  end  a  diird,  ^ 
magniiicent ;  adorned  with  t^o  columnsy  entabbture  s^i 
pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order,  enriched  with  da^i 
bims,  festoons,  and  the  arms  of  Chicbeley,  of  waLim 
the  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  two  columns,  tbdr  u^ 
trave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  the  same  order ;  on  the  torn 
are  the  arms  of  England,  and  underneath  are  figon^ 
Moses  and  Aaron,  with  a  radiance  ;  above  the  Creed,  &e.& 
Lord^s  Prayer,  are  two  shields,  with  compartmeBli  at 
festoons,  fruit,  leaves,  &c.  gilt  with  gold ;.  and  oa  tb 
northernly  shield,  are  the  arms,  or,  a  chevron  betweeDtiif 
cinquefoils  gules,  for  Chiche}ey.  The  communion  A 
which  is  a  semicircle  finely  veneered,  and  carved,  ispb^ 
on  a  foot-pace  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  indoei 
by  a  circular  rail  and  banister,  two  steps  of  blade  uaA 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  Over  the  altar  isas* 
beautiful  historical  painting  of  the  stoning  of  St  Sttph 
painted  by  Benjamin  West,  Esq,  late  president  of  ^ 
Koyal  Academy,  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  bxp^ 
window.  To  speak  in  adequate  terms  of  this  cxoeto^ 
eflfort  of  the  classic  pencil  of  Mr.  West ;  whether  w  c» 
sider  the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  the  chastity  of  th  '^ 
sign,  or  the  correctness  of  the  execution ;  future  tinifis  ^ 
confess  that  tliis  performance  will  establish  the  rejwts* 
duly  attached  to  the  merit  of  the  English  school.  '^ 
pulpit  is  also  finely  carved  and  veneered,  and  bss  cnii* 
ments  of  cherubims,  cupids,  festoons,  and  a  lamp-  ^ 
is  also  a  white  marble  font,  whose  type  is  curiously  carvfll'- 


'  *  The  principal  beauties  of  this  justly  admired  edifice  arc  on  tif* 
Bide ;  where  the  dome,  which  is  spacious  and  noble,  is  ^J  P^ 
tioned  to  the  church,  and  divided  into  small  comparonents  ^^^ 
with  great  elegance,  and  crowned  with  a  laathern,  whiJe  the  r^ 
which  is  also  divided  into  compartments,  is  supported  by  vcrjf  no^  y 
rinthian  columns,  raised  on  their  pedestals.  On  the  lidcJ  ^^^  / 
lower  roofs  are  onlj  circular  windows,  but  those  whici  cnligli«**°* 
upper  roof  are  small  arched  ones  J  aad  at  the  east  tad^xt^^ 
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■  The  dimensions  of  this  church  are,  length  set«nty4ive 
Reet,  breadth  fifty^six,  altitude  of  tlie  middle  roof,  thirty- 
four  feet;  of  the  cupola  and  lantern,  fifty-eight  feet;  and 
of  die  tower  (in  which  arc  three  bells)  to  the  top  of  the  rail 
c^nd  banister,  about  seventy  feet. 

Monuments.    In  the  old  church,  John  Dunstable,  maste^ 
of  astronomy  and  music,  died  1453. 
Sir  Richard  Lee,  lord  mayor,  1460. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  lord  mayor,  1549*. 
Sir  John  Cotes,  lord  mayor,  1542, 
Sir  John  York,  knt.  Merchant  Taylor. 
Edward  Jackman,  Esq.  sheriff,  1564. 
Dr.  Owen,  physician  ta  Henry  VIU. 
The  modern  monuments  of  note  are  the  following : 
To  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Hodges,  M.  D.  a  writer  on 
the  Plague.    Robert  Marriott,  &  T.  P.  many  years  rector^ 
who  died  1689,  aged  eighty-one.     The  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,   rector  of  this  church,  and  son  of  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  was  addicted  in  the  decline  of 
life,  to  countenance  party  opinions ;   and  to  shew  bis  re- 
spect for  Mrs.  Macauley,  who  had  written  an  intemperate 
History  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  be  caused  a  whole  length 
statue  of  her  to  be  erected  in  her  life  time  in  this  church. 
This  adulatory  idol,  after  having  been  noticed  and  cen- 
sured, was  removed  by  Mr.  Townley,  his  successor. 
Among  the  rectors  of  eminence,  are  to  be  mentioned  : 
Henry  Chicheley,    brother   of   Sir  Robert  Chiche- 
LEY,  who  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrars,  in  Northamptonshire ; 
educated    at  Winchester,    and   appointed  fellow  of   New 
College,  Oxford,   by  its  founder,  William  of   Wyckham^ 
bishop  of  Winchester.     Having  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D* 
and   was    preferred    to   this    rectory    March    30,  ,  1396. 

noble  arched  windows.    The  appearance  has  a' very  striking  effect  at 
entering,  every  part  at  once  attracting  the  eye,  except  the  bases  of  the 
eolumns,  which  are  injudiciously  eclipsed  by  the  carving  on   the  top  of 
the  pews.    This,  however,  was  not  the  design  of  the  architect, 
"^^  Sec  his  character  among  the  mayors,  p.  24, 
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Next  yetr  Robert  Medefoidy  bishop  of  Sdiabiiry,  tri 
jlim  into  hii  fiunily,  and  preferred  hiin  to  the  aidiii 
oonry  of  that  diocese.  In  1405  he  wis  appointed  di 
oellor  of  Salisbury ;  and  Henry  IV.  observiDg  hk  vi 
derful  capacity^  employed  faim  in  various  nsgociaM 
and  in  an  extraordinary  enriMissy  to  Pope  Oregofyll 
Dr.  Cbicheley  acquitted  himself  with  such  bonoor,  i 
Pope,  in  J407|  nominated  him  bishop  of  St.  DiiiA 
and  consecrated  him  with  bis  own  hands.  By  die « 
power  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  io  llH 
and  sat  in  the  archiepiscopa]  throne  twenty- nine  yean.  I 
died  April  19,  1443,  and  was  buried  in  hisownctddnl 
where  his  monument  and  statue  are  still  to  be  seen.  IV 
inscription  on  the  monument  declares  hia  munifioeocei 
founding  a  college  and  hospital  at  Higham  Femn,  twod 
leges  in  Oxford,  one  called  Bemard^s  College,  suppR^ 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  re-founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Wbite, » 
der  the  name  of  St.  John^s  College ;  the  otber  «»  & 
Souths  CoU^e.  His  benefactions  to  tlie  unirerfieyofO^ 
ford,  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  t6  the  parifli  cliorck^ 
Croydon,  and  to  Rochester  bridge,  testify  that  he  w&^' 
tainly  a  prdate  of  munificence ;  his  firmness  in  hisdoif  * 
exemplified  in  the  account  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  EaA 

John  Kite,  archbishop  of  Thebes,  and  bishop  of  Cii 
LISLE,  1520,  a  Londoner;  he  was  ambassador  ftomM 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  constituted  b 
archbishop.  This  prelate  died  in  1537,  and  was  baried" 
the  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney. 

Henky  Pendleton,  D.  D.  TWs  man  is  noticed  by  Ftf 
for  the  protestation  he  made  to  Lawrence  Sanders,  theis"' 
tyr.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Pendleton  was  the  V»» 
of  Bray,  of  that  time.  Sanders,  on  account  of  his  H 
fidence,  had  doubted  whether  he  had  strength  to  end^ 
persecution,  was  answered  by  Pendleton,  **  That  A^  ^J 
see  euerxf  drop  of  his  fat,  and  the  last  morsd  of  hup 
eonsur^ied  to  ashes,  ere  he  would  swerve  from  thej^ 
then  established r    The  rector  of  Wajbrook,  however,  ag* 
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i^hanged  with  tbe  tioies^  and  saTed  his  gtease  tad  flesh ; 
%«rhil8t  the  mild,  fearful  Saiuters,  auSered-  at  the  stake  ia- 
Soutbfield. 

jftAftOM  Wilson,  D.  D.  archdeacon  of  JEicelsr.       . 

Thomas  Howejul,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  brother 

[rf*  James  Howell,  the  historiographer.      This  prelate  ma 

l>orn  at  Caermarthen,   and  admitted  into  Jesus  Ck>Uege^. 

Ozon.  in  1604,  at  the  age  ^f  sixteen;  andbmng  passed' 

tine  yarious  degrees  of  arts^  he  took  .orders,  and  ivas  aa* 

eminent  preacher.    He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplaio^ 

eo  Charles  I.  rector  of  West^orsley,  and  of  this  church; 

9iid  having  proceeded  D.  D.  was  nominated  a  canon  of 

V^indsor,  in  J  636,  and  rector  of  Fulham^  in  1642.    Tbe^ 

grand  rebelKpii  drove  him  from  the  livings  of  West  Horsley^ 

and  St  Stephens,  upon  which  the  king  caused  him  to  be  co»« 

crated  bishop  of  Bristol,  at  Oxford ;  which  dignity  he  en* 

Joyed  only  two  years,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  lua 

own  cathedral,   where  a  plain  stone  was  placed  over  Us 

grave,  on  which  was  cut    *^  Expxrciscar  ;**   *^  He  shail 

ariseJ**    Bishop  Howell,  remarkable  for  his  meekness,  was 

Itn  excellent  divine. 

Thomas  Wilsok,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
Mr.  TowNLEY,  high  master  of  Merchant  Taylors*  schooL 

MANSION  HOUSE. 

Mention  baa  already  been  made  in  the  historical  portion 

of  this  work  *,  concerning  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of 

•  this  grand  pr^torium;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say 

more  here  than  may  be  to  introductory  to  its  general  dc? 

scription. 

When  the  construction  of  a  building  for  this  purpose  was 
voted>  several  situations  presented  themselves  as  appropriate 
for  a  residence  of  the  chief  mi^istrate  of  tbe  city  of  Lon* 
don,  and  the  following  were  proposed ',  the  end  of  Pater* 
nosterRow;  Cheapsidc;  Moorfieids  ;  and  Stocks  Market  i 
tiie  latter  was  cho^n  on  account  of  being  in  the  centre  of 
business,  at  a  small  distance  from  tlic  Royal  Exchange,  and 

♦  Spe  Vol,  I.  p,  382, 
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in  the  heart  of  the  city :  Stocks  Market  was  therefore 
stcoyed,  and  its  traffic  transferred  to  a  new  market, 
over  Fleet  Ditch  ^  now  called  Fleet  Market,  and  tlie 
dug  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Mansion  House ; 
die  ground  was  discoyered  to  be  so  full  of  springs,  that 
became  necessary  to  erect  the  edifice  upon  piles, 
being  driven  close  together,  the  first  stone  was  laid 
tober  25,    1139 ;  and   having  been  finished  in   1753, 
Crisp  Gascoigne,  was  the  first  lord  mayor  who  made  it 
residence. 

This  mansion  is  built  very  substantially  with 
stone.  The  portico  is  composed  of  six  lofty  fluted  pilhisi 
the  Corinthian  order  in  the  front;  and  the  same  order 
continued  in  pilasters  both  under  the  pediment  and  on 
side.  The  bassment  story  is  very  massy,  built  in 
And  in  the  centre  of  this  story  is  the  door  that  leads  to 
kitchen  and  other  offices.  Upon  the  ground,  on  each 
rises  a  flight  of  steps  of  very  considerable  extent,  k 
up  to  the  portico,  and  to  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
ments  and  offices  where  the  lord  mayor  resides  and  bi 
is  transacted.  A  stone  balustrade  incloses  the  stairs,  ao^i 
continued  along  the  front  of  the  portico :  and  the  coin 
support  a  large  angular  pediment,  adorned  with  a 
noble  piece  in  bas-relief,  representing  the  dignity  and  op 
lence  of  the  city  of  London.  In  the  centre  stands  a  ^ 
man,  crowned  with  turrets,  to  represent  the  city ;  and  wr 
her  left  foot  upon  the  figure  of  Envy :  in  her  right  hand  ie 
holds  a  wand,  and  rests  her  left  arm  upon  the  city  arms,  b 
a  large  shield,  all  in  alto  relievo.  She  seems  to  step  for- 
ward, her  head  and  right  arm  project  from  the  back  grooal. 
and  her  wand  extends  beyond  the  cornice  of  the  podiroert. 
Near  her,  on  the  right,  is  a  Cupid  holding  the  Cap  <rf  ti- 
berty  on  a  short  staff,  like  a  mace,  over  his  shoulder;  aed 
beyond  is  a  river  god,  to  represent  the  Thames,  recliad 
and  pouring  out  a  stream  of  water  from  a  large  vase;  afil 
near  him  is  an  anchor  fastened  to  its  cable,  with  shells  iv« 
ing  on  the  shore.  On  the  lefl  hand  of  London,  Plenty  i« 
kneeling  and  holding  out  her  hand  in  a  supplicating  pos- 
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'ture,  beseeching  tlic  city  to  accept  of  the  fruits  of  her  cor- 
nucopia :  and  behind  her  are  two  naked  boys  with  bales  of 
goods,  to  denote  Commerce.  Beneafch  this  portico  are^twa 
series  of  windows,  extending  along  the  whole  front ;  and 
Above  these  is  an  Attic  story,  with  square  windows^  crowned 
ivith  a  balustrade. 

At  tlie  south  end  of  the  area  in  the  centre  is  an  £g)rptian 
Hall  the  length  of  the  front,  and  assigned  for  pubhc  enter- 
tainments. This  was  very  lofty,  but.  has  lately  been  taken 
down  parallel  to  the  rest  of  the  structure.  To  make  it  re- 
,  f^ular  in  flank,  a  similar  building  was  raised  on  the  front,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  been  used  for  a  dancing  gallery. 

Near,  the  ends  at  each  side  is  a  window  of  extraordinary- 
height,  between  coupled  Corinthiah  pilasters,  and  extend*^ 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  Attic  story.  All  the  apartments  are 
extremely  noble :  and  the  offices  are  made  a^  grand  and  con- 
venient as  the  dignity  and  business  of  the  city  can  require. 
The  only  failing  in  this  magnificent  work  was  placing  such 
a  stately  structure  in  a  narrow  space  covered  by  houses, 
where  it  cannot  be  viewed  to  advantage.  To  remedy  in 
some  degree  such  a  great  inconvenience  a  row  of  bouses  and 
shops  were  removed,  to  obtain  more  rooqn  in  wliat  is  now 
called  Mansion  House  Street. 

Mr.  Gwynne*  has  made  some  judicious  remarks  upon 
this  building,  which  *we  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  <<  It 
has  been  the  fashion  ever  since  the  Mansion  House  was 
erected,  to  condemn  and  abuse  it  as  a  miserable  perform- 
ance; but  it  ^y  no  means  deserves  such  treatment:  the 
truth  is,  that  the  architect  has  given  the  city  an  elegant  de^ 
sign  in  the  stile  of  that  great  master  Palladio  y  and  it  is  aa 
true  that  the  miserable  circumscribed  area  upon  which  he 
was  obliged  to  build  it,  is  the  cause  why  it  makes,  no  better 
an  appearance ;  and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  of  put- 
ting an  Egyptian  Hall  in  an  English  house,  is  the  reason 
why  those  heavy  loads  of   stone  appear  upon  the  ro«f, 
which  co-operating  with  the  hole  It  stands  in,  seem  to  have 
pressed  the  whole  building  into  the  earth.    When  this  «di- 
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Bee  was  erectedi  the  opposite  houses  in  Walbrook  fm 
the  smoke  of  their  chimnies  into  the  lord  mayor*^  ipi 
Inents,  and  the  citizens  had  not  spirit  enough,  nndlaii 
^Bie  afterwards,  to  remove  this  intolerable  nuiisonce.  T 
truth  is,  if  when  they  had  determined  to  erect  a  nas 
honse  they  had  resolved  to  do  it  suitably  to  the  impoftas 
of  so  great  a  city,  they  should  hare  purchased  and  tai 
-  down  all  that  range  of  houses  between  Bucklersbmy  i 
the  Poultry,  add  built  the  front  of  the  Mansion  Hoi^< 
rectly  facing  Cheapside,  and  at  the  si^me  time  haveiv 
the  ground  on  which, it  now  stands;  this  would  bave^ 
it  a  fine  elevation,  and  in  that  ease  the  front  might  b 
"been  brought  forward  in  a  line  with  the  steeple  rf* 
Irook  church,  which  would  have  given  the  building  a* 
ficient  depth  if  it  had  been  wanted ;  those  incurabraiKies' 
the  top  would  have  been  omitted,  and  the  very  hAt 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  censured,  would  hareappes* 
extremely  noble  and  magfiificent,  as  the  front,  br  bcs 
extended,  would  have  given  a  more  elegant  proporv($^ 
the  portico ;  add  to  all  this,  that  by  raising  the  grouno,'* 
water  would  have  been  effectually  prevented  from  nm 
into  the  house,  which  it  has  always  done  wlienevcrajs? 
page  was  produced  by  a  severe  frost,  or  sudJen  shcw«r- 

Befides  being  a  place  for  official  concerns,  thebiiarity' 
the  festive  board  has  been  often  exhibited  in  compKM^o^' 
the  most  exalted  characters.     It  was  here  that  the  pncct 
Monaco,  the  hospitable  friend  of  Edward,  Duke  of  ^^ 
and  at  whose  palace  he  died,  was  entertained  in  ^f 
lies  ;  this  was  followed  by  another  to  the  present  fcn^ 
Denmark,  who  was  received  with  the  dignity  due  to 
rank  during  the  same  year,  in  the  mayoralty  of  the  ^ 
Thomas  Harley. 

In  1 770,  William  Beckford,  Esq.  gave  a  g^  ^ 
ner  and  ball  to  a  great  assemblage  of  nobility  awl  gW' 
in  which  no  less  than  six  hundred  dishes  were  served  upi 
the  company  was  so  numerous  that  the  three  grea*  **^ 
the  Egyptian  Hall  were  not  sufficient  for  their  accon^ 
tion ;  added  to  which,  the  dinner  was  served  up  ^ 
plate. 
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^  Dmng  tU  fttyomlty  of  Paul  L.x  MEsims?^  Esfk  <» 
be  I5di  (tf  April,  17M»  that  mitseot  suttMiua  and.wvff 
ior»  Maiqim  CotxrwALhn,  was  presehted  wkli  the  freedom 
if  tiie  CSty ;  on  which  ocoasiou  thd  following  «oletiinity 
i06k  place.     The  lord  mayor,  accbidjlitnied  by  a  selett 
committee  of  the  corporation,  proceeded  from  therMittision 
House  about  two  o^clock,  to  the  marquis's  residmc%  in* 
New  Burlingtpn  Street,    attended  by  the  city  marshab^' 
maaic,  &c.  where  they  presented  the  freedom  of  the  city  ot 
London,    elegantly  embellished    with   emblematical  orniu, 
npehts,   and  beautifully  written  by  Mr.  Thoinas  f^^^Qf^ 
an  eminent  writing-master,  inclosed  in  a  gold  bos:  of  oatt^ 
hundred  guineas  value,  agreeable  to  an  order  pf  commoa, 
oouncil. 

When  the  box  was  delivered  by  the  ohambedau^..t]M 
lord  mayor,  who  was  also  a  director  of  the  Cast  India  Oomi' 
pauy,  tihus  addressed  his  lordship : 

'<  My  Loan  MAaavis, 

V  We  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  your  lordship,  T'y  an  order  of 
tht  court  of  mayofi  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city  of 
Lx>ndon,  in  common  council  assembled,  With  the  freedom. of  our 
antient  city,  which  that  court  unanimously  voted  to  your  lordnbii^ 
on  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  late  war  in  India ;  and  we  have  to 
beg  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  accompany  us  back  ioto 
the  city,  there  to  take  the  oath  of  a  freeman,  and  receive,  the 
usual  charge,  whereby  we  shall  enjoy  the  high  honour  of  having 
your  lordship  enrolled  among  our  fellow  bitiaens. 

*'  Your  lordship  ivill  do  the  citiiEens  of  London  the  justice  t^ 
believe,  that  they  were  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  high  and  important  serviceyou  have  rendered  to  your 
country.  The  rank  which  oiir  city  boWs  iadHB  commercial  world« 
and  the  great  share  which  she  ^ioys  of  tite  trade  witt  Iodia»  J^* 
turatty  led  her  numerous  inhabiiaots  to  attend  with  am^s  eyrto* 
the  progress  of  those  wery  interesting  loenes  your  lordship  was  en* 
gaged  in,  and  which  by  you  have  be'en  brought  to  S9  glorii^s  a 
conclusion;  and  it  was,  the^fbre,  with  the  utmost  joy,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  onaninuty,  thtf  the  common  touncO  of  this  city 
nxpressed  by  their  Resolution,  iht  Id^  lease  the/  enteruihetf '^ 
year  great  merits.  - 
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''^  XN  hfttt,  My  \t^,\r wu^lot  iH^MetwH^m  Aid  m 
tMdn'iAe,  hd«r«Myiiii(riiMr|flealliigwoiiIditb«  ArflKioai 
oft.«o  dtKghtfoi  ii  lhtt>»  *>  foriMi  whIhi lA^  Mtaattmi  of  «a  i 
IfdiiilMieoior«  lnwo  hai^bf (Wir  ^>p0iiuiiHi«t  fthim  a^j  of  af  1 
I99C  iQiCiKeiv^  Ifrfollpw  jf3u^  lordship  tif.  <|ve  4ls«ifarge  of  ^ 
^^444t/!^^^  youjp  ^j^  sUrtipPi  «o4  tb^n^ft  to ccyDtaBphiri 

|i}QOp,QMfi4UrOA|   T««,  W|9y  I4BGISI»AT<U*   TIII&   B«.aTS  & 
P^ER,   THP    Gft|IAT    GBIfEaA«.9   THB     SXCKI^L^NX     STATfSltt 

ANi>  THE  MORAL  GOOD  Man  !  Mow  gruteful.  to  mj  U^ 
would  it  be  to  speak  of  the  improved  slate  of  the  provvacttf 
hVvcjgovgmed^  of  Che  British  character  every  where  exalted, 
totifiqflic^  reaiored  Afnon^  the  native  princes,  of  protectke  e 
fferttkaify  given  by  wise  and  beneficent  laws  to  the  inanj  jbSm 
^ih^tT  die  ^Htfsh  government,  of  great  military  talents  di«pM 
and,  above  alli  of  that  signal  instance  of  wisdom  and  modenn 
— itfi  ^Mplicid  ajid  ofiktio#n  in  the  hblory  of  India,  the  ftoppii^a 
she  fiill  cuetr  of  viotory,  and  foregoing  the  gloty  that  we«UIP( 
attended  the  surrender  of  the  pioud  capital  of  tbe  MysMi 
grant  peace  to  a  vanquished  foe,  and  thcreJt^y  chai^^  a  billcr  vcv 
V\tp  an  uiteful  and  respectable  »Uy« 

^]  "  But,  .n|)tl9r(!||  I  b^ow  the  sensibility  which  ever  wfcotqm 
trvie  heroism,  and  I  know  that  my  brother  citixens  would  ukh 
pleaded  that  I  shoujd  enter  upon  a  recital  that  would  wound  J0 
e^^  t  shallj  therefore,  content  myself  with  entreatiif  Jii 
lordship  to  accept  this  tribute  of  respect  from  the  ci^  of  Loada 
^nd  in  conveying  the  sincere  wishes  of  all  my  fellow^cstixenSt  ai 
yo^  may  long  epjoy  your  health  and  honours,  and  ifrnt  your  pm 
try  may  continue  to  beae^  from  those  greiU  ability  aad  eaM 
^irt^es  whiph,wi(l  traasipijt  the  name  of  CoaawAvi,ia  wilb  lia 
ration  and  gratitade  ^  the  latest  posterity  I" 

~ .  Tba  aiarquia  relttnaed  his  sincere  thanks  to  Ak  M 
Htayor,  for  the  i^eq^  flattering -ttianner  in  which  the  fireeta 
had  bee^prefs^nted-;  ^xpreKsing  the  pleasure  it  gaveliiBfi 
have  ht^^tiduct  kpproved  by  the  corporation,  andtlatk 
consi^deredit  one  6f  the  greatest  honours  of  "his  life  to  be  ^ 
rolled-^A  Citizen  of  London  ! 

The  conuplttee  then  returned,  accompajiied  by  the  Mh 
^uis~  and  bis  friends,  to  the  Mansion  Hoose^  in  graodfii> 
cession.    In  St,  james-s  Street^  the  cavalcade  was  jamedlf 
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jkfa»  I^r4  Cbucellor  »^d  Speaker  of  Jth^  Hmse  of  Gaf>ippi»« 
ia%hetr  state  earriagea*  Oa  tbeix  arriipil  tji^,  nmrqui^  ififk 
the  oath  of  a  cilizeya  q£  Ipndojtir,  ax^d  Mr.  Cbavib^]j(lfi 
Wilkea  addressed  the- ooblQ  citiai^..oii-  bis  meritorious,qoi^ 

;duot  as  gpveruor  ^neral.  ia-  the  £as^  Iodies#    ^  ^fffJF. -991^9- 

auficepfe  eutertaiiiia^t  was  provided  by  the  lord  .ix^«X« 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  ouxn^ix^qs  eiphlen^atical  or- 

jiaineots;  and  from  triuqiphaat  arehes«  warlike  trojdiies^  &a. 
^irere  suspended.  At  the  principal  tabj^  vprc  two  hifltpnci^ 
piaCare^;  of  the  deliver^^  of  the  liostagea  from  T^ipoo  Suf* 

'  tail »  to  the  marquia.  In  the  key r  stone  o^  an  oFBftmezjy^ 
4xxd  very  elegjuit  arcbi  the  ani^  of  his.Wd^ip.bfiauti* 
fuUy  united  ^itk  tfie  arms  and  supporters  ,pf  London.    .The 

'  fliooer  exhibited  all  that  the. seaaop  prpdueedi  or  that  art 

'  could  c«ttrive^  and  .Plenty  aat  enthcpned  in  her  gpreateyt 
•plepidon  On  this  oooaaion  the  front  of  the  building  waf 
flhlioinated  ia  ^  superior  stile  (  and  in  ,tbe.  <:entre  was  intror 
duced'  a  large  aad  beautiful  traiispa]«|icy ^  by  Smgleton^  of 
(be  delivery  of  the  Sultaun^s  sons  to  theinarquisi 
,  The  hospitality  of  this  place  was  exhibited  in  a  Tciy  enai* 
fueut  q^nuer  in  the  luayoralty  of  Wxlu^m  C^ktu,  iiat^ 
p|i  the  99th  of  March  17^6^  a  mpst  brilliant  aa8ea[il;4*ge  of 
fashion  find  beauty  was  collected  Jt  which  was  honwred  by 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Yprk*  Prino^  Ernestj^  ^9W^ 
William  of  Gloucester,  the  late  Stadthokler,  aafl  hjs^famityj 
and  a  gr^t  number  of  British  nohilii(;y  and  gentry,  .  Abun4* 
^e  and  good  humour- filled  every,  s^yeauey  and  the  diraot 
and  baU  were  «like  distinguishable  of  tbe*|^nown  ^i^ic|kq|«|r 
of  the  host 

The  Mansion  House,  during  the  may<Mralty  o{8iff9M0 
£AM£a,  was  a  peculiar  scene  of  festivity,  Od  ^a^tiTf 
l^onday,  Apfil  19,  1802,  .the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  bja 
^FO^hers  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cwsberlaad,  aqetfain 
l^aoied.  by  a  train  of  nobility  and  gentry,  honeui^  the  diM 
aer  and  ball  with  their  presence^  The  29tb  of  tiiO*  aanvi 
month  the  lord  mayor  entertained  the  fNrim^ipal  peraona  wba 

^  90inposed  the^*  poceasion  for  the  proclaauttion  of  pea«8« 
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''  In  {he  year  1806,  oh  Easter  Monday,  April f,lAi 
Shaw,  Es^.  lord  mayor,  ^c  Prince  of  Wales,  16  In 
tben,  tjie  Dakesf  of  York,  darehce,  Kent,  and  Sue 
vithtiieir  cousin  Prince  WHBana,  Doke  of  GIoiic««er,f> 
a  second  visit  to  the  Mansion  House ;  where  an  asseoUf 
of  nearly  five  thousand  of  the  nobility,  and  principal  ge^ 
of  the  country,  with  thciir  ladies,  were  r^aled  with  if 
fbrfdn  of  delicacies,  consistent  with  the  magnificence  rfi 
^rst  fclty  in  the  world. 

^  Stocks  Market,  was  of  very  antient  date.  In  IS 
Henry  Wallis,  niayor,  caused  several  "houses  to  be  1«4» 
Wards  the  maintenance  of  L6ndoti  Bridge,  in  an  epes  ^ 
bear  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolchnrcfa;  «* 
north  side  of  which,  the  street  being  very  broad,  WJ* 
set  vp  stocks  fof  the  punidiment  of  oflfenders.  Hcntfi 
buddings  took, the  name  of  Stocks ^  and  wereappai*"f 
ibis  tnaybr,  to  be  a  market  place  for  fish  and  flcAffl* 
triidst  of  the  city.  Thus  Stocks  Maiket  belong^  »* 
keepers  of  London  Bridge ;  but  encctachihg  upon  thff |^ 
vile^,  Sir  John  Gisors,  lord  mayor,  and  the  aWcnnM 
S3 13,'  took  co^nfsance  of  their  proceedings,  and  ta^ 
that  the  keepers  shoukl  not  in  fiiture  have  power  te' 
shops,  &q.  without  the' assent  of  the  corporation.  I«^ 
It  wa9  pfdered,  that  none  should  sell  fish  or  flesh  out  oC' 
markets  of  Bridge  Street,  Eastcheap,  Old  Fish  Sw** 
I^hohs  SfaaipUes,  and  the  Stocks,  upon  pain  dW 
tfcdt  goods  for  the  flrs^  ofience,  and  for  ite  second  ^^ 
ffis^ranckised ;  itf  this  time  the  aiafke%  was  ^^^^ 
4$/.  13*.  4<f.  per  year.  Stocks  Market  was  rsbnik  «  *| 
Jwr'l4i0.  In  1507,  it  was  rented  at  56/.  95. 1<V.;  >^ 
IW3,  there  were  tixfieoty-fite  boards  or  stslb  fcr*^ 
•longers,  rented  yeariy  at  34/.  \^.4d.\  eighteen  \^ 
itiUs,  rooted  at  40/.  1 6^.  4rf. ;  beside  sixteen  app^*  *J 
ber^  rented  at  5/.  1 3*,  4rf.  j  making  in  the  whole  me**"" 
rent  of  ^;  3^.  '^ 

This  onarket  wals  latterly  distinguishable  only  for  ** 
of  fruit,  rpols,  ^nd  herbs;  which,  on  account rffc«'< 
elioioest  of   their  sort,    surpassed  every  other  ^^ 
ibe  City.    It  t<K>.k  up  ^  liypgc  tract  of  ground,  and  <^, 
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kot  only  the  antient  HeAk  and  fish  market,  but  the  ground 
jvt  which  stood  the  fMurish  cfanrch  of  St  Mary  Wbplchurch  ; 
^ontainmg  from  north  to  south*   throu|rh  ti^e  centre/  ^ 
ength  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  and  in  breadth^ 
Ekx>m  east  to  west*  one  hundred  and  eight,  feet,  besides  tha 
praMte  ground  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  which  served  as 
streets;  on  the  east  side  were  plant^  rows  of  trees^  and 
hoandsome' houses.    The  north  end  was  fiunous  for  a  con- 
duit;- but  the  equestrian  ^atue,    over  this  conduit,   has' 
some  curious  anecdotes  attached  to  it.     Among  the  ad- 
herents and  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  was  Sir 
Robert  Viner,  alderman  of  London*     After  theftestora* 
tion  the  worthy  aldermah,  willing  to  shew  his  loyalty  and 
prudence,  raised  in  this  place  the.  statue  abovementioned. 
TTlie  figure  had  been  carved  originaUy  for  John  Sobiesld^ 
king  of  Poland,  but  by  some  accident  was  left  upon  the 
workman's  hands.    Finding  the  work  reiady  carved  to  his 
hands,  Sir  Robert  thought  that  with  some  alteration,  what 
'  if9BM  intended  for  a  kipg  of  Poland  might  s\\it  the  monarch 
I  of  Great  Britain  i  he  therefore  converted  the  Polander  into 
>  4tn  Englishman »  and  the  Turk  underneath  his  horse  into 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  turban  on  the  last  figure  being  an 
'  tindeniable  proof  of  the  (ruth  attached  to  the  story.    The 
compliment  was  so  ridiculous  and  absurd^  that  no  one  who 
beheld  it  could  avoid  reflecting  on  the  taste  of  those  who 
bad  set  it  up ;  but  as  its  history  developed,  the  farce  im« 
proved,  and  what  was  before  esteemed  contemptiblH,  proved 
in  the  end  entertaining.    The  poor  mutilatiid  figure,  stood 
fieglected  some  years  since  among  tbe  rubbish  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Guildhall ;  and  in  1779  it  was  bestowed,  by  the  com- 
mon council,  on  Robert  Yiaer^  Ii4q.  who  removed  it  to  grace  ^ 
)iis  country  seat, 

St.  MARY,  WOOLCHURCH. 

This  church  was  so  called  on  ^  s^:count .  of  a  beam  in  the 
4!hiirch-yard,  for  weighing  wool;  and  we  are  infor[Qe4 
by  Stow,  in  confirmation,  that  he  found  among  the; 
Customs  of  I/uidon,  written  in  French^  in  the  reign  of 
fldwardll.  a  chapteTi   ei^title^,  ZiCS  Customer  de  IVaol^ 

'  church 
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church  Ham ;  whprvjo  u  «et  do>En  .irhat  jsa*  piid  fov  em^ 
parcel  of  wool  weighed ;  which  ciutooi  contiotied  in  thu 
place  till  the  Mxtli  year  of  .the  reigp  of  I^ichard  11.  vhea 
tbe  CDStom  House  apoR  ^Vool  Key  wai  built.  Tbe  fbuu 
Nation  of  the  church  w^  as  fmttent,  a§  tbe  ^ttme  of  Wil* 
|iam  T.  wben  it  was  called  the  Nev  Church,  in  West  Clieap, 
which  renders  it  undoubtiid  ihat  West  Cheap  e^Etended  b» 
the  end  of  Cornhill.    It  was  rebuilt  in  tbe  reigo  of  Henry  VI, 

-  and  aiAong  the  benefactors  vftA  Richard  Shore>  Draper^  moA 
CO*  of  the  sherifls  in  1565,  probably  a  brothor-iu-kw  cS 
Jane  3ior&  The  &bric  was  repaired  and  beautified  in 
1629,  but  sharing  the  fate  of  the  other  structures  in  tbe  Citj 

'  in  ^66^,  was. not  rebuilt;  and  the  parish  was  unitedtotbak 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 

Lombard  Street^  west  end.  One  of  three  principal 
greets  which  branch  from  the  Poultry  into  tbe  various 
easterp  parts  of  the  City;  the  entrance  is  rery  narrow  and 
inconvcnicnr. 

St.  MAHY  woolnoth. 


T   THIS  church  is  so  named  on  account  of  its  approxi- 

toity  to  the  Wooktaple.    It  is  a  rectory,  formerly  in  the 

jtatronage  of  the  prioress  and  oiijis.  of  St.  Helen,  till  the 

GuppressioiL 
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%tlf»preAton  by  HeAry  VIII.  when  it  was  granted  to  8far 
Maf^n  Bowes  J  lord  mayor  in  1545.  The  fabric  was  r^ 
l^iiilt  fimn  the  foundation  in  14^8.  Sir  Hugh  Brice^  Gold-  " 
smith,  and  lord  mayor  in  1485,  keeper  of  the  king's  er- 
'Change,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Miht,  baik  in  thia 
^  chttfch  ia  chapel,  caHed  the  Charnely  besidra  part  of  the 
S  l>ddy  of  the  church  and  steeple,  and  gare  money  towards 
^  finishing  the  whole,  in  addition  to  the  stone  which  he  had 
V  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Simon  Eyre, 
founder  of  Leadenhall,  gate  the  Cardinals  Hat  tavern, 
with  E  tenement  adjoining,  and  the  appurtenances  which 
liad  all  been  lately  erected  by  him,  to  be  appropriated  for 
Si  brotherhood,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  in  this  church.  Sir 
John  Percival,  lord  mayor  in  1498,  was  also  a  liberal  be- 
nefactor. It  appears  that  this  gentleman  had  been  one  of 
the  lord  mayor^s  carvers ;  and  agreeably  to  the  ciistgm, 
Vrheh  the  ford  mayor  drinks  to  the  gentleman  he  chuses  to 
nominate  shetifF,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  whilst  he  was  chief  mal 
f;istrate,  took  the  cup  tf  wine,  drank  to  John  Percivaly 
Srho  stood  bareheaded  before  him  as  liis  attendant,  catling 
hiTt)  sheriff  of  London  for  the  year  ensaing,  and  caused  him 
Ho  be  covered  and  to  mt  at  the  lord  mayor's  table. 
'  The  fabric  not  having  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Fire 
of  London,  the  steeple  escaped  the  flames,  and  all  tlvs 
walls,  except  the  north  ^de,  were  deemed-  to  be  reparable. 
But  the  condition  of  the  living  having  been  much  improved 
by  its  union  with  that  of  St.Mary  Woolchurcl},  and  the  churtb 
thus  patched  faTlii\^  to  decay,  it  became,  nece^ary  to  level 
the  whole^  and  rebuild  it  a«  one  of  tbe  fifty  new  churches.  , 
It  was  finished  in  1.719^  ajad  i^  a  suhfitantii^l  stone  structure; 
but  the  ornamental  part»  md  beapt^s.of  this  fine  structure  " 
ajee  so  corer^d  m4  ^nt  from  the  iMght,  by  the  neiglbbonrtng 
iiaus^  that  the  reQ?  tq wejc  ^an ,  ic^^i^y  be  se^  except 
ftoai  tbe  roofir  q(  hpiises,  and  t^  qpppsi^  vgarret  windowa* 
Op  tlw  ea^  jdck  ave  l^ree  vinry  -l^rge  »nd  ioftjr  w<;b^ 
a^Qinied  with  IptUQ  ^coUimnsy  imd  siurro^ndod  with  bold 
f  astic :  tver  tboie  ia  a  large  corniqc^  i^|im  which  m  pUti«fl 
aWhpstrade.    The  entrance  at  the  west  end,  is  by  a  lofty 

rustic 
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rastic  axdtif  over  which  rises  an  oUong  tower^  01 
with  six  Composite  columns  in  the  frpQt,  and  two  on 
sides:  upon  this  is  raised  a  lesser  tower  of  the  same 
crowned  with  a  balustrade :  from  jtbe  centre  of  which li 
flag-staff,  with  a  fane.     The  windows  are  on  die 
side ;  where  the  edifice  is  entirely  surrounded  widi  htm 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  massy,  and  the  priocipilliito 
are  introduced  through  four  large  arched  windows^  foaiBi 
part  of  a  dome,    Here  is  also  a  fine  toned  organ,  bokk 
father  Smith,  and, repaired  by  England. 
Monuments  in  the  old  church,  mentioned  by  Sbm^ 
Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor,  1566. 
Sir  Hugh  Brice,  lord  mayor,  1485. 
Sir  Simon  Eyre,  lord  mayor,  1459* 
Sir  Thomas  Ramsey,  lord  maj'or,  1590.     . 
Sir  John  Percival,  1498. 

Here  are  memorials  of  the  family  of  Viner,  aod  n  i^ 
scription  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  James  Houblon, ''  ^ 
as  his  collateral  descendant,  Mr.  Pennant  expresses  it,  **!*' 
rished  in  wealth  and  reputation,  and  w«s  eminent  fbcv 
plainness  and  piety  ^'*  but,  wanting  a  monumenti  the  ii 
lowing  epitaph  was  composed  for  him  by  Samuel  Pepyii^ 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  ia  thp  reigns  of  Charles  Eim 
James  U. 

JACOBUS  HOUBLON, 
LondinoM  PETRI  fiUui, 
Ohfidem  Jlandria  exukaUu  s 
£r  C.  Nepatibu*  habtdt  LXX  tuptrwtUa  •* 
FiUo^  K  vidensmercatonsjioradissimoi; 
Ipse  Londinenm  Buru^  PaUr ; 
PUstim^ohiit  "NcnagenaritUp 
Jh  .  D.  CIODCLXXXIL 
Adjoining  this  church  is  an  extensive  pile  of  butfiBp) 
the  site^of  which,  before  the  Great  Fire,  was  occupieitliT^ 
large  and  much  frequented  taverti.    "When  that  strtf^ 
'was  destroyed,  Sir  Robert  Viner,  lord  mayor  in  101^)^ 
placed  it  with  a  stately  house,  for  his  own  babitationi^ 
during  Hii  mayoial^^  far  toteirtained  Cauydes  IL   Vj^^ 


HllituVe  of  his  ctedit,  in  con^tience  of  the  iniquitous  fthut- 
tSng-  up-  the  Exchequer  by  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Robert  disposed  of  this  hous6, 
t¥hich  was  afterwards,  and  is  still  occupied  as 

.  THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

The  intercourse  of  commerce  must  silways  ha^e  required 
some  method  of  conveying  letters  fttim  one  place  to  ai»- 
other ;  but  how  that  was  antiently  performed  is  not  easy  to 
determine :  it  is  probable,  however,  Hb^t  the  carriage  6f 
letters  might  always  he  a  common  employment  between 
^eat  towns,  as  the  carriage  of  goods  still  continues.  The 
uncertainties  of  this  mode,  of  cavriagei  appear  to  have  beea 
f^uorded  against,  by  Beeommendiag  letters  to  the  peculiar 
attention  of  the  bearer,  by  the  wordsH-"  with  care  and 
speed,''  which  we  find  added  after  tfte.  direction  on  lett^ff  of 
aatient  date. 

Posts,  however,  on  the  present  footing  ar^  but  a  modenk 
invention ;  though  some  pretend  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
xeagn  of  Charlemagne*  It  is  certain  it  was  to  the  policy,  or 
mther  the  distrnst  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  that  they  owed 
their  origin ;  and  they  were  regulated  by  an  ordonnance  of 
that  restless  prince  in  1464,  as  the  mekns  of  being  sooner 
and  more  surely  informed  of  what  was  transacted  in  the 
various  provinces  of  his  kingdom;  By  degrees  the  instita^ 
tion  propagated  itself  through  the  other  countries  of  Eu« 
rope.  In  Germany,  posts  were  fifst  settled  by  the  count 
De  Taxis,  at  his  own  expence ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  emperor  Matthias  gave  him,  in  fief,  the  charge  of  post- 
master to  him  and  his  successors. 

By  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.  in  1 54B,  post  horses  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  England ;  for,  on  occasion  of  regu- 
lating the!  purvej'ors  of  the  king's  household,  the  rate  of 
post  horses  was  fixed  at  one  penny  per  mile.  Antiently  the 
management  of  the  foreign  m^uls  was^  under  the  diractton  of 
a  stmnger,  chosen  by  foreigners  dwelling  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  even  pretended  to  have  a  right  by  prescrip- 
tion of  dmsing  their  own  postmaster.  However,  in  the 
Vol,  II.    No.  49.  3  X  y«W 
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year  1568,  a  difference  arising  between  the  Spanlati 
Flemings  in  Londou,  each  chose  their  separate  pofitmati 
and  this  contest  occasioned  a  representation  from  tbeckifl 
to  the  privy  ouncil,  to  beseech  Queen  Elizabeth,  »i 
that  employment  with  one  of  her  English  subjecu  I 
the  year  1581,  Sir  Thomas  Randolph*,  so  mudieinplw 
i>y  the  queen  in  her  foreign  embassies,  enjoyed  the  phit< 
postmaster  of  England. 

King  James  I.  originally  erected  a  post  office  uoda^ 
controul  of  Matthew  Le  Qjuest^,  or  De  L'Equester,  hi 
conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  foreign  parts;  *v 
office  was  afterwards  claimed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  baecs 
firmed  and  continued  to  William  Frisell,  and  TboaiiV» 
therings,  by  Charles  I.  ip  1632,  for  die  better  accoaflt^ 
tion  of  the  English  merchants.  In  1635,  the  same  fii^ 
erected  a  letter  office,  for  England  and  Scotland,  ooder^t 
direction  of  the  same  Witherings,  and  settled  ceitin  tfi 
of  postage.  But  this  extended  only-  to  a  few  of  tiep 
cipal  roads,  the  times  of  carriage  were  ancertuo,  vi' 
postmasters  on  each  road  were  required  to  fajmiAa^^ 
horses  at  the  rate  of  2irf.  per  mile.  WWierinp  ^  * 
persected  for  abuses  in  both  bis  offices,  during  the  y^^ 
and  they  were  sequestrated  into  the  bands  of  PetffB"^ 
machy,  to  be  exercised  under  the  care  and  oyerrigktaa 
king's  principal  secretary  of  state.  | 

♦  In  Lloyd's  Worthies,  the  following  character  if  gi^* 
Thomas  Randolph  ;  "Well  studied  he  was  in  JuitiBian'iOKle,^ 
in  Machiavei'i  Discourses ;    both  when  a  learned  snident « 
Church,  and  a  worthy  principal  of  Broadgate'i :  thrice  dm^  ^ 
he  an  ambassador  to  the  lords  of  Scotland  in  a  coaiittoti<* »  ^ 


queen  Mary  in  times  of  peace  ;  .feven  timet  to  Jamet  the 
landy  for  a  good  understanding ;.  and  thrice  to  Basilideit  ^'^^ 
Kussia,  for  trade  i  once  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  * 
cover  his  design  upon  Scotland  ;  and  once  to  Henry  the  TM  ^  ^ 
a  conspiracy  of  his  subjects  against  him.    Great  scrricei  *«* 
meanly  rewarded,;  this  serviceable,  but  moderate  aad  *^^ 
(though  he  had  as  many  children  at  home  at  he  had  P^^''^'''^'^^^ 
sies  abroad)  being  contented  with  the  chamberlainthip  of  ^^'^^ 
and  the  postmaster's  place ;  the  first  but  a  name,  and  the  sccob^ 
but  a  noise,*'  '  ()i 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  the  CSnl  War,  great  confusions 
a.nd  interruptions  were  necessarily  occasioned  id  the  con* 
I  duct  of  the  Letter  Office.    And,  about  that  time,  the  out^ 
[line  of  the  present  more  extended  and  repufaar  plan  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Edmund  Pridaanx,  who  was 
;  appointed  attorney  general  to  the  Commonwealth  after  the 
;  imnioktion  of  Charies  I.    He  had  been  chairman  of  a  com* 
xnittee  in  1642,  for  considering  what  should  be  set  upon 
( inland  letters ;  and  afterwards  appointed  Postmaster  by  an 
^  ordinance  of  both  houses,  in  the  execution  of  which  office^ 
[j  he  first  estaUished  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters  into  ail 
^  parts  of  the  nation ;  thereby  saving  to  the  public  the  charge 
^  of  maintaining  postmasters,   to  the  amount  of  7000/.  per 
annum.    And,  his  own  emoluments  being  probably  very 
considerable,  the  common  council  of  Ijondon  endeavoured 
to  erect  another  Post  Office,  in  opposition ;  this  was,  how- 
ever, checked  by  a  resolution. of  die  House  of  Commons^ 
which  declared,    ^  that  the  office  of  Postmaster  is,   and 
ought  to  be,  in  the  sole  power  and  disposal  of  the  parlia<r 
ment."    In  1653,  the  Postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  was  farmed  of  the  parliament  by  John  Manley,  Esq, 
'  for  10,000/.  per  annum  ;  which  agreement  was  confirmed  by 
\  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  following  year.    After  he  had  seized 
the  reins  of  government,  he  first  formed  A  General  Post 
'  Otfice  in  leSG".     Charles  IL  after  his  Restoration,  lq;ally 
confirmed  this  useful  establishment ;  and  when  the  revenue 
was  ascertained,  it  was  settled  on  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York,  in  1663,  when  it  produced  the  sumof  2l,5Q0/« 

By  the  act  of  parliament  for  establishing  a  Generad  Post 
Office  in  1660,  to  be  kept  within,  the  city  of  Loodop,  uar 
der  the  direction  of  a  postmaster  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  it  was  epacted,  '^  That  the  postmaster  was  impow* 
ered  to  appoint  post  houses  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
country  hitherto  unprovided,  both  in  post  and  by-roads  :^* 
but  the  postage  of  letters  to  and  from  all  places  therei^i 
mentioned  was  not  only  ascertained,  but  likewise  the  rates 
#f  post  horses  to  be  paidby  all  such  as  should  ride  pos^     « 
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At  tength,  tipoo^  Ae  .uaion  of  the  luogdoms  of  Ed^ 
and 'Scotland,  «  GeiMral  Post  Office  was  establkhfid  lif « 
t£  parliainent  in  the  year  17(0,  not  enly  for  dieiaii 
kir^ODB  of  Great  Br itaia,  but  likewise  for  that  of  bM 
aad  faer"  omjerty's  plaQtadoDs  in  North  Ameria  and  ik 
Westlndiea. 

A  vttry  caaaideaahle  impirjGMreiiient  took  place  to«iidi4 
^liiae  of  thelafit  oeatury  reapeoting  the  oomrejtnceofiK 
tsrs.  This  waa  *a  phaa  aaggested  by  Mr.  Palioer,  in  \% 
for  sending  by  post  coaohes  letters  fipom  the  Pbpt  Ois 
opepy  e^ranbg  at  eight  o'clock.  Oa  Monday,  Aap^i 
tile  plan  was  exeewted  to  snoh  general  aatisfoctioo,  tiif 
was  ap^oved  and  adopted  by  government,  andatla)^ 
sent  mode  of  conveying  letters  and  passengeis  by  Mfl 
CeAO«£s  toall  parts  of  the  British  deaunions. 

The  system  of  postage  is  thus  rendered  one  of  Aea^ 
perfect  r^oktions  of  finance  under  any  existing  p^ 
tnent*  It  supplies,  at  the  same  ivoK,  a  great  reraiK,* 
k  highly  beneficial  to  individuals ;  besides  being  t  ^ 
powerful  engine  Cor  promoting  eveiy  end  of  cfxanaff^ 
intercourse.  The  inland  comotumcation  by  mailcaM 
is  provided  with  guards  wdl  armed^  and  forwarded  a* 
TBte  of  nearly  eight  miies  an  hour,  including  ^teff^ 
Goverjfiment  contracts  with  the  keepers  of  coaches  tflj  ^ 
the  carriage  of  mails ;  but  tiie  coach  owners  are  vd  ^ 
munerated  by  the  lange  prices  which  passengen  ^^ 
(heir  safe  and  speedy  con^yance ;  a  good  profit  v  ' 
made  by  parcels.  Indeed,  to  sum  Mp  the  whole,  soi 
combination  of  utility,  expedition,  and  revenue,  on^^ 
iMreceBBplete,  when  it.ia  considered  that  a  letter  fi^^ 
tile  Post  Office^  London,  before  ciglit  o'clock  io  tbef*^ 
ing,  arrives  at  its  destination  in  Bath,  or  places  cf^f^ 
ifertance,  "early  ne^st  morning. 

Thk  excellent  establishment  is  under  the  § ownv'^^ 
%wo  joint  postmasters^geaeval,  whoaae  asuaHy  nobbtf^' 
aecretary,  tsompt rollers,  pnesideots  Qvmr  tkit  «sriatf<^ 
clerks  of  4he  roads,  sorters,  one  bndred  anci  tao^ 
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letter  oarrietB.fior  the  inlaod^  and  tweDty^-one  for  the  foreigB. 
offices ;  besides  agents  for  packet  boat&j  and  vast  Jiumbci« 
o£  suborctlDate  officers. 

Tiie  following  is  the  .progr^essive  increase  of  die  Post 

Office  revenue:   In  1644,  Mr.  Prideaux  was  supposed  tp 

collect  about  7000/.  per  annum.    It  was  farmed  in  1654  to 

Mr.  Manley,  Sit  lO^OQOl: per  annunii    Ina6649  D.  O'Neal^ 

£sq.  fanned  it  at  21,500i    In  1674,  it  was  let  at  4J,O0Ci. 

In  1685,  it  was  estimated  at  65,000/.     In  1688.,  the  amount 

was  76,318/.     In  1697,  it  was  at  90,505/,    In  1710,  it  waa 

allowed  to  be  111,461/.    In  1715,  the.  gro^  amount  w«b 

1459227/.  .In  1744,  tbe  inland  office  amounted  to  198,926/. 

but  the  total  amount  of  both  inland  and  foreign  offices, 

which  can  alone  demonstrate  the  extent  of  our  correspond- 

'  ence,  >¥as  in  that  year  235,492/.    Sir  John  Sinclair  states 

$hat  in  17S8,  thb  revenue  produced  311,000/.    In  ISOO  it 

ftmounted  to  jnore  than  half  a  million ;  and  it  has  been  said 

that   the    present   revenue   of  the    Po^    Office   exceeds 

700,000/.  per  annum. 

« 

TWOPENNY  POST  OFFICE. 

.  The  method  of  servmg  letters  in,  and  ten  miles  round, 
fbe  metropolis,  was  a  project  of  Mr.  David  Murray,  an 
upholder  in  Paternoster  Row ;  he  communicated  the  scheme 
to  Mr.  William  Dockwra,  who  carried  it  on  with  good  suc- 
cess for  some  time ;  till  government  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  royd 
prerogative.  But  the  crown  indulged  him  with  a  pension  dS 
200/.  per  annum  during  his  life. 

It  was  erected  to  carry  any  parcel  of  paper  under  one 
pound  within  a  certain  circuit  for  one  penny,  to  be  paid  by 
the  person  that  sent  it.  But  in  process  6{  time  it  has  been 
80  managed  as  to  oblige  the  party  to  whom  the  letter  or  paf« 
eel  is  directed  or  delivered,  to  pay  one  penny  also,  if  that 
party  hs^ppened  to  lite  out  of  the  bounds  of  London,  West- 
minster, or  their  suburbs  and  liberties, '  or  out  of  the  borough 
of  SotttfawaiiL  And  by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  the  postage 
is  .mised  to  two-  pence. 

The  two  principal  offices  are,  one  in  the  General  Post- 
Office  Yard^  Lombard^Street,   and  the  other  in  Gerrard 

Street, 
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Street.  Soho.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  vain 
bouses  for  letters,  both  in  town  and  country. 

Six  collections  and  deliveries  of  letters  are  made  inft 
daily,  (Sundays  excepted)  and  there  are  two  dispatdxsjn 
and  three  deliveries  at  most  places  in  the  country,  witbt 
limits  of  this  office. 

The  hours  by  which  letters  should  b6  put  into  the  ieceo| 
houses  in  town,  for  e^ch  delivery,  are  as  follow: 

Town  Delivery. 

Overnight  by  8  o'clock  for  the  First  CouNTa  y  Deliveit. 

Morning  •$••-.    Second  The  preceding  efenngbf5{& 

•    w«.10»...    Third  for  the    -    -    •    •  -  ft* 

..    »    .  12  -    •    -    -    Fourth  Morning    8 o'clock-  -  ^ 

^Lftemooa*  2  -  -  -  -  Fifth  Afternoon  2  -  '-■  -  -ft* 
,..5....    Sixth 

But  letters,  whether  for  town  or  country,  may  be  p^i 
at  either  of  the  two  principal  o^ces  three  quarteni'i 
boiir  later  for  each  dispatch. 

Letters  put  in  on  Saturday  evenings  are  delivered  is  Q 
country  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  dated  stamp,  or,  if  there  are  two,  that  hxroi^ 
lateft  hour,  shews  also  the  time  of  the  day  by  which  b^ 
are  dispatched  for  delivery  from  the  principal  offices. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  to  and  from  parts  of  ^^ 
within  the  delivery  of  the  General  Post-Officc  is  two-pe* 
beyond  that  delivery  three- pence;  and  the  postage  of  <i 
office  on  each  letter  paffing  to  or  from  the  Greoeral  or  Foi^ 
Post-Offices,  is  two-pence. 

The  twcpenny  postage  of  all  letteiis,  such  as  are  for  j« 
out  of  hisMajesty^s  dominions  excepted,  may  ormayDOtt 
paid  at  putting  in,  at  the  option  of  the  senders. 

No  two-penny  poft  letter  must  weigh  more  than  four  ouofl 

The  delivery  of  this  office  includes  all  places  within  d 
following  circle,  which  is  also  inclusive. 

KENT. 
Woolwich,  Plumst^d,  ShooterVHill,  Eltham,  Mottiflj 
ham,  South-End,  Lewisham,  Beckenham,  and  Syi&i^ 
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SURREY. 
Croydon,   Beddiogton,    Canbalton^    Mitcham,  Mordeoy 
AlertoDy  Wimbledon,  Ham,  Petersham,  and  Richmond. 

MIDDLESEX  and  HERTS. 

:      Twickenham,  Teddington,  Hampton,  Swibury,  Whitton, 

blewortb,  Brentford,  Ealing,  Hanweil,  Wembly,  Wilbdon, 

tKingsbury,  Th6  Hyde,  Mill  Hill,  Highwood  Hilf,  Totte- 

rridge,  Whetstone,  East  Bamet,  Southgate,  Winchmore  Hill^ 

and  Enfield. 

^  ESSEX. 

5      Chinkford,  Lougbton,  Chigwell  and  Row,  Barking  Side, 
Obadwell,  and  Barking.     . 

'  Cash,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  other  articles  of  value  enclosed 
in  letters,  (notes  or  drafts  for  money  excepted)  to  be  ooen. 
tioned  to  the  office-keeper  at  putting  in;  but  bank  notes,  or 
others  payable  to  bearer,  to  be  cut  in  half,  and  the  second 
^part  not  to  be  sent  till  the  receipt  of  the  first  is  acknowledged. 

This  office  is  not  liable  to  make  good  the  loss  of  any  pro- 
'  perty  fent  by  post. 

Persons  having  occasion  to  complain  of  delay  in  the  deli- 
irery  of  their  letters,  must  send  the  covers  inclosed,  in  a  li^e 
to  the  comptroller,  stating  the  precise  time  of  delivery ;  as 
the  dated  stamp  will  assist  materially  in  discovering  where  the 
neglect  lies. 

This  office  is  under  the  direction  of  the  post-mast^s  gene« 
ral,  who  appoint  a  comptroller,  accomptant,  receiver  and 
comptroller's  clerk  and  messengers.  There  are  fifteen  sorters 
smd  four  sub-sorters  gf  the  letters,  six  stampers,  besides  a 
great  number  of  messen^rs  or  letter  carriers,  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  for  receiving  or  taking  in  letters.^ 

Sherborne  Lake,  in  which  part  of  the  General  Post 
Office  is  sftuated,  is  so  named  from  the  many  shares,  or  divi« 
sions  into  which  the  Lang-bourne  was  separated  before  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Thames. 
•    At  the  comer  of  Abchurch  Lane,  in  Lombard  Street,  is 

THE  PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

for  insuring  houses,  farmers'  stock,  goods  and  merchandize^ 

and 
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mnd  shipping,  from  lofs  or  damage  by  fire.  At  tisf 
hiBj  and  com  in  barns  or  stacks,  atid  other  fandbgsi 
may  be  knared  at  two  shilling»and  six-pence  per  toA 
annum,     f  '    , 

Sbip9y  baqrcs,  and.  aJL  manner  of  water  cra&i  abo  ( 
Qaboaixl,  may  be  insured  at  three  shillings  per  cenL  ft 
num^  for  sums  not  exceeding  3000/. 

larger  sums  y  also  sugar  refiners,  sugar  giiodersy  ss 
cuit  bakers,  distillers,  lamp-black  and  cart-grose  m 
musical  instrument  makers,.  cott<fn  or  flax  spiooers,  c 
printers,  mairufactortes  worked  by  steam  engines,  wiadc 
mills  with  kilns,  chemists  laboratories,,  japanners,  fs 
makers,  turpentine  works,  theatres,  and  other  extiaoots 
risks,  may  be  insured  by  special  agreement. 

N".  B.  In  London,-»-buildings  and  goods  in  the  vate^ 
districts  from  the  Tower  to  Limehouse,  and  on  ibt  opp 
ahore,  are,  (on  account  of  the  additional  hazard  in  ^ 
parts)  charged  one  degree  higher  than  such  builfa? 
goods  would  be  rated  in  other  situations.— Any  nuflfc 
buildings  and  goods  in  various  places  belonging  to  one p^ 
or  held  in  joint  trust,  or  in  copartnership,  maybeinscii 
one  policy,,  but  each  must  be  separately  valued. 

Abchurch  Lane  is  mentioned  by  Pope,  as  the  resideoff 
roi-.  John  Moore,  author  of  the  celebrated  worm  fovif^i 
whom  the  poet  addresses  himself  in  the  following  Hossi 

**  O  Icauied  friend  of  Abchurch-Lane^ 

Who  sett^tour  entrails  free ! 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  must  feed  on  thee.'* 

Near  Birchin  Lane  stood  the  house  of  William  dckP* 
created  a  knight  baiuieret  in  France. by  Edward  IE  ^^ 
lowanceout  of.  the  customs  of  Hullin  sopport.of.lrisdig"'? 
Be  was  an.  opulent  merchant,  and  used  to  supply  tt^  ^ 
Wants  J  this  occasioned  him  to  be  appointed  ia'w^^wrwi^*^ 
Richard,  his  brotiier,  a  merchant  in  Hull,  held  also  *** 
o6Scefor  Edward  IIL  denominated  "  Dilectu^niercttor^ 
cardus  de  la  Pole,  Pincema  noster.'* 

♦  Seepage  lOa,  ^ 
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The  abore  William  was  the  stem  of  a  numerous  race  of 
English  nobility,  equaliNp^ .remarkable  for  their  ambition  and 
their  mirfortunes.    His  son*  Michael  was  created  earl  of  Saf-« 
folk,  yet  continued  in*  bis  olBce  of  Hng^s  merthant^  and 
lived  in  his  father's  housei;    He*  at  length' becam^lord  chan^ 
cellor;  but  being  accuse^  of  embezzling  the  public  money, 
and  divers  other  crimes,  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  dic4 
at  Paris  in  1389,  of  a  broken  heart.    His  son  Michael  was 
restored  to  the  fanlily  honours,  and  died  of  a  flux  at  the  siege 
of  Harfleur,  in  September  1415  ;  and  in  the  very  following 
mootb,  his  son.  and  successor,  another  Michael,  fell  in  tlw 
battle  of  Aginoourt.     His  brother  Williain  succeeded,  and 
was  created  marqui|,  and  then  duke  of  Suffolk.    He.was  tb^ 
favourite  of  tbe  spirited  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  wa^  of 
distinguished  abilities  \  but  by  his  insolence  be  enraged  the 
nobility  so  greatly,  thai,  on  ap  accusation  of  his  being  tha  - 
cause,  of  tbe  loss -of  France,  they  banished  him  the  kingdom* 
On  his  passage  to  Calajs,  he  was  seized  by.  a  vessel  sent  ex* 
pressly  to  intercept  lum,  and  was  brought  to  Dover,  be^ 
iieaded  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  tlie  cock-boat,  without 
eeremany,  and  bis  body  thrown  upon  tbe  sands,  where  it  was 
found  by  bis  chaplain  and  buried  at  Win^6eld  in  Suffolk^ 
Tbe  nobili^  dreaded  bis  ret|irn,  therefore  took  this  method 
to  free  themselves  from  so  formidable  an  enemy.    John,  his 
son,  succeeded  bim«    His  son  Edmund,  who  was  condemned 
for  a  OMirder,  in  the  rgign  of  Henry  VIIL  received  his  par* 
don ;  but  iu  the  following  reign  was  executed  for  treason,  ia 
1513.  •  His  crime,  however,  with  the  tyrant  Henry  VIU.  was 
cbiefly  his  relationship  to  the  royal  bouse  of  York.    Tbe 
▼enerabje  Margaret,  ciountess  of  Salisbury,  as  we  have  al« 
teady  meotiooed,  was  bitrbarously  brought  to  the  block  for 
the  nnie  refison^  ber  .«pn,  cardinal  Pole,  would  not  Jiave 
been  spared^  had  the  tyrant  reached  him  \'  and  Henry  Pole, 
lord  MoQftacute,  suftred  for  corre^ading  with  him.    And 
thus  eadfd.  tbis  ilUfated  finally*      « 

On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of  Messrs.  Martin^ 
and  Co*  bankers,  formerly  stpod  the  house,  and  shop  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresbaou    Ti^jgras^Aopper,  which  was  tbe  original 
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sign'  used  by  that  great  man,  is  in  the  possessioD  oftb 
gentlemen,  and  is  certainly  an  honourable  memorial  tf> 
great  a  predecessor. 

Nearly  opposite  Abcburch  Lane  is 

THE  PELICAN  LIFE  OFnCE. 

The  system  of  life  insurance  was  very  little  knownorjsif 
ticed  in  this  country  till  the  laft  century;  about tlic miiai' 
which,  the  Equitable  Society  was  formed  upon  a  very  lib 
and  extensive  plan,  under  which  individuals  were  enaW" 
improve  the  provision  for  their  families  by  small  annialp 
luents,  adjusted  upon  new  tables,  and  upon  rates  more& 
derate  than  those  of  their  predecessors,  and  which  bees 
so  far  extended,  as  to  allow  the  sum  of  5000/.  tobese^ 
on  one  life.  Previously  to  this' foundation,  other  dares 
companies  had  been  raised  ;  but  were  very  inconsidetalu- 
tbeir  object  or  their  effect  till  this  period. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  proprietors  of  the  Pfuenis Firt in- 
surance Company^  determined  to  set  on  foot,  upon  ^ 
funds,  an  office  for  granting  such  insurances,  and  pro"*'? 
portions  for  children  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  vst^: 
They  purchased  the  house  built  by  Sir  Charles  AspH  ^ 
mayor  of  London  in  1758,  and  associated  in  thencwi** 
number  of  persons  of  known  opulence  and  respectaJ* 

The  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life  at  every  ap**. 

ing  been  very  fully  investigated  by  the  ingenious  W*'*' 

Dr.  Halley,  De  Moivre,    DodweH,   Simpson,  Smart,  5^ 

Baron  Mazeres,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  iwDf  ^ 

able  enquirers,  the  table  of  rates  of  the  new  compwy^ 

founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  several  cooipotaW* 

those  writers,— of  the  tables  extant  of  the  several  ens* 

companies,— and  on  considerations  of  the  present  iow^ 

money,  combined  with  the  aspects  of  the  pi^lic  funi.  '^^ 

the  whole  of  these,  the  table  of  the  Pelican  Conipanj^ 

many  parts,  reduced  below  the  standard  of  the  mo^'"^* 

ate  among  its  competitors^,  and  considerably  lower  tbn"'^ 

of  ^others  among  them\ 

'  The  prudence,  the'  policy,  and  the  benevolent  W^- 

of  life  insurance,  has  been  marked  with  thehigk'  **^'* 

Icgisto^ 
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l^islatWe  recommendEtibn ;  for  the  sums  expended  for  thi^ 
purpoaeliaTe  been  with  equnl  wisdom  and  bencvolenoe  ex^ 
tempted  from  the  operation  of  the  income  tax,  by  a  special 
clause  for  that  purpofe. 

r  *  This  precaution  was  of  the  highest  importance* to  such 
us  hold  est&tes^  benefices,  salaries,  pensions,  or  income  of 
any  kind,  dependdidt  on  their  own  lives ;  and"  that  parents 
thuis  circumstanced  may  hence  make  a  secure  provision  fpr 
their  inmiHes,  who  might  otherwise  become  bereft,  or  left 
with  inadequate  support.     It  furnishes  also  a  firm  collateral 
security,  which  gives  facility  to  those  who  have  occasion  to 
take  up  money  upon  loan,  and  to  all  who  hold  leases  determine 
able  upon  their  own  lives,  or.  on  the  lives  of  others;  for  by 
insuring  only  the.amount  of  such  fines  as  are  payable  for  re« 
moval,  life  leases  may  be  rendered  equal  to  freehold  tenures^ 
We  mfght  recount  a  multiplicity  of  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  this  method  of  securing  property  to  posterity ; 
but  we  only  think  it  necessary  to  mention  an  important  ap« 
plication  of  property  to  answer  a  praiseworthy  end ;  namely  > 
'  providing  endowments  for  children  on  their  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty -one  years;  a  period  when  they  stand  most  in  need 
of  such  assistanoe,  and  for  want  of  which  too  many  arc  pre- 
cluded from  settling  advantageously  in  the  world.     Such  en<: 
dowments  tiie  founders  of  the  Pelican  Office,  by  a  most  k^ 
borious  investigation,  have  been  enabled  to  compute,  both 
in  respect  to  a  whole  progeny,  and  to  individual  children ; 
and  as  in  a  major  jiumber  of  cases  it  might  better  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  parent  or  nominating  relation  or  friend^ 
to  pay  in  by  itutalments  some  part  of  the  premium  or  pur* 
chase  money 9  rather  than  to  advance  the  whole  sum  at  once^ 
it  became  necessary  to  compute  what  division  of  the  pay^ 
ments  could  be  made  which  should  at  once  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  purchaser,  and  yet  afford  sufficient 
compensatipn ' to  the  office  for  the  retardation  of  the  premium,  x 
and  for  the  risque  which  it  undertakes  by  that  part  of  the  ' 
eiigagement^  by  which  it  agrees  in  all  stich  endortrmeni  poll'- 
cieSf  to  forego  and  relinquish, all  sueh  ijistalments  as  ^hall  re* 
main  unpaid^  in  ease  of  and  tfter  the  death  of  the  parent^ 
TfiliUion,  or  nominating  friend ;  the  object  of  this  ktter  pro-. 
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vbion  a  to  iomancipate  -  the  widow  or  gutrdian  of  tqU 
chimants  from  any  burden  of  pajment,^  yet  pfnerrif  ib 
title  of  the  endowed  orphans  in  equal  force,  as  ^  tke^ 
of  these  latter  instfllments  should  have  been  fatty  pai^. 

Socbf  an  institution  could  not  long  be  wiAoot  txaiiuik 
and  extensile  patronage.  Persons  in  tbe  highest  nob rfth 
community  soon  became  its  supporters,  and  purcbseia- 
dowments  for  their  children ;  and  although  tbe  conpn?)* 
yet  in  it$  infancy,  limit  tbia  part  of  their  tuidertakingtotf 
not  exceeding  500/.  upon  any  oite  chil^,  further  expmA 
no  doubfc,  will  induce  them  to  extend  tbe  plan,  ssastoff- 
der  it  an  objefi;  of  greater  attention  among  the  blgberffta 
of  tbe  commtmity .  The  foundation  acd  support  of  ^^ 
stitutions  mark  at  the  same  time  the  wisdom  andphiiiotkff 
of  a  country. 

Tbe  Pelican  Office  is  under  tbe  direction  of  Sir  WS^ 
Curtis,  baronet,  alderman,  and  member  of  paurliiaat  ^ 
tbo  city  of  London,  besides  thirteen  trustees  afid  dneew^ 

A  board  of  directors  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Tlni#> 
^from  half  past  one  to  three  o^clock  for  general  pnrpofe:  ^ 
insurances  may  be  effected  o^ery  d&y  withki  office  bcMa 

Renewal  premiums  are  to  be  paid  within  fifteen  <ii}>>'' 
the  time  stipulated  in  tbe  policy,  or  the  insurance  beoi^ 
void,  but  may  be  reritred  within  three  calendar  meoth  r 
paying  the  said  ptemiaro,  with  a  fine  of  10^,  peretM^^ 
companied  by  a  warrantee  of  tliebeakh  <tf  tbe  life  an*^ 

No  additional  charge  will  attach  to  the  premiaoi  oe  ^ 
ing  an  insurance  at  this  office,  except  for  tbe  pcdicj*  ^ 
the  person,  wbose  life  is  proposed  to  be  assuredi  A)0  ^ 
appear  at  the  office,  or  before  one  of  the  compsoy**  ^ 
in  the  country.  Tbe  charge  for  noo^appeatance  will  v^ 
be  as  follows : 

On  policies  for  a  single  year,  10$.  per  cent  On  f^ 
granted  for  any  number  of  yean,  not  exceeding  seven,  '*• 
per  cent.  On  policies  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  orf^^ 
term  beyond  seven  years,  2Qs.  per  cent. 

Persons  about  to  enter  into  tbe  state  of  matriiDOOJ)':' 
purcba^  endowments  for  aM  daughters ;  or,  if  p'*'^ 
ftU  children  of  both  sexcsj  so  as  to  seeupe  the  sum  ef '^ 
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K>»  300,  400,  or  5001.  to  oach  daugliter-— or  to  et^Ii  Mm 
id  daughter^  on  their  aeyeraUy  attaimug  the  age  of  tweaty-* 
ne  yean,  on  the  foUowiog  temu : 

The  f  uBt  under- 
mentioned^  to  be      to  every 

refniotn  ptv*  T0*tiea!M  Vy 
<vioas  to  the  fumre  mmvM 
time  of  mar-        jpayowattof 


-£.  20 


«£.  2 


40 


M^B* 


For  whieli 
respect* 

ive  pay- 
.     menu    j 
>    tht  of;  < 
fice  will 
guartn^ 


piM  to  ••ery        

daughter  bora  Orefery^ 
oftuchmarri-        daughter^ 
aieyatibeafi       at  the  aft. 
of  21  years.  of^iyaun^ 


60 


^•^ 


100 


10 


i*^p»-^"«"wi»*- 


200 


20 


J 


^.100 

4 

200 

loa  , 

300 

)50 

500 

250 

900 


A  copy  of  the  register  of  birth  wd  Impttsm,  aigoed  hy 
the  father  (or  in  his  absence  duly  authenticated)  is  to  h« 
depoBited  in  the  office  within  three  months  after  the  birth  cf 
each  daughter,  or  eac&  child,  according  to  the  case;  an4 
such  register  shall  be  entered  on  th^  office  books  free  of  e^v 
peose.  No  child  to  be  admitted  a  claimant  unless  duly  v^ 
gistered  as  above  stated. 

The  annual  payment  must  be  continued  until  the  death  of 
the  child  or  children,  or  until  they  dxall  respectively  attain 
the  age  of  twenty«ooe  years* 

To  guard  against  fraud,  regulations  have  been  established, 
and  no  one  can  be  admftted  to  any  of  the  benefits  arising  from' 
the  funds  of  the  Pelican  Office,  but  on  giving  the  name, 
rank,  and  profession  of  tht  life  to  be  insured,— furesent  rest* 
dence,— date  and  place  of  birth, -rage,  next  birth-day ,-r 
sum  to  be  assured,— for  what  term,-— in  whose  n%me  or  be« 
half  the  policy  is  desired,— reference  to  a  medical  gentleman 
to  ascertain  the  present  and  ordinary  state  of  health  of  the 

person 
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person  whose  Itfe-is  proposed  to  be  insured , — whether  dSd 
with  gout,  asthma,  fits,  or  any  other  disorder,  tendi^t 
shorten  life,— and,  whether  the  person  whoisc  l^ispr^ 
to  be  insur^  intends  to  appear  at  the  office. 

The  very  striking  and  beautiful  aroament  of  emblonto 
figures  which  decorates  the  front  of-  the  buikliDg  isin«k« 
mired,  and  isplaced  on  the  cornice,  of  the  fine'stonefiraB:; 
specimen  of  the  most  correct  arcbitecturej  and  alirap  a 
sidered  as  a  master  piece  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Tajh- 
Thc  ideas  upon  which  the  group  was  founded  wen  dk 
from  the  elegant 'pencil  of  lady. Diana  Beauctgrk,  and* 
CTtecuted  at  Coade*s  manufactory  "fey  M.  De  Vaare,  a  w 
ingenious. artist.  TIte  recurobeut  figiue.jatjJie.east  eodii 
been  particularly  admired  for  its' graceful  attitude  aodis 
tomical  correctness.* 

In  digging  anew  sewet*  near  this  spot  in  1786,  thciw!^ 
of  a  Roman  strata  were  discovered, .  with  manv  coins affll» 
tiqtie  curiosicirs  of  great  elegance.  Thcr  workmen  W  * 
tl>rough  ifour  beds,,  the  first  consisting  of  fiictitioiis  *i 
about  thirteen  feet  six  inches  thick,  all  accumnlated^ 
the  desertion  of  the  antient  street;  the  second  of  brick,  ^ 
Tcet  thick,  flie  ruins  of  buildincrs;  the  third  of  «te*?' 
^Hc  depth  of  three  inches;  the  fourth  of  Roman  jW'^ 
common  and  tesselated,  upon  which  the  coins  and  otte* 
♦Kjtiities  were  discovered :  beneath  was  the  original  ^ 
■The  predominant  articles  were  earthen  ware,  inostlr"* 
■mfented  in  a  beautiful  manner.  The  most  curioaspart** 
this  interesting  discovery  were  published  in  the  '*  Ar* 
-ologta  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.'*  f 

The  Roman  antiquities  dug  up  under  the  churcbrf' 

Mary  Woolnoth,  have  already  been  mentioned.! 
•     Here  also  stood  an  antient  tavern  built  by  Sir  Simon EjJ 
-which  was  called  the  CardmaPs  Uat  Tavnn.    This  <^ 
not  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  w 
habit  of  taking  wine  and  exercising  themseh'cs  wir»v 
'but  merely  a  warehouse  in  which  goods  were  prepare 

« 
» 

♦  Ewrop.  Mag.  Yol.  XXXIX,  262,  \  Vol.  VUl- 

J  Vol.  I.  page  33,  ^j 
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toale :   this  supposition,  is  strengthened  by  tbe.8]gR  of  tb«  c^^ 
dinaCs  hoi.    Sir  Siuioii,  by  bis  several  foundations  ^appjBatS 
%x^  have  been  a  pious  mani  and  could  not  be  thought  tp  ridi'* 
4cule  the  cardinal's  \^\  by  plying  it  as  a  sign  for  tbq  assem* 
bling  of  pot  companions.    In  antient  JLatin  dictionaries,  TV* 
berna   in  its  first  sense  is  thus  described  *'  uEdes  ad  vterces 
veiid^ndas  parata  a^go  tabema  estm^rcenaHoy  cum  diverso^ 
'fHunir  d  Aospiiium possini  esse gratuiiOy^  &V. 

Jane  Shore,  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the  licentious 
£dward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Shore,  a  goldsmith 
in  Lombard  Street.     Kings  are  seldom  unsuccessful  in  thei^ 
amorous  suits;  therefore  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Mrs. 
Shore^s  removing:  from  Lombard  Street  to  shine  at  court  as 
the  royal  favourite.     Historians  represent  her  as  extremely 
beautiful,  remarkably  chearful,  and  of  most  uncommon  ge« 
nerosity;  the  king,  it  is  said,  was  no  less  captivated  with  her 
temper  than  with  her  person :  slic  never  made  use  of  her  in- 
iluence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any  one;  and  if  she 
ever  importuned  him  it  was  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate. 
After  the  death  of  Edward,  she  attached  herself  to  the  lord 
lla:>tings,  and  when  Richard  III.  cut  off  that  nobleman  as 
an  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  schemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arrested 
as  an  accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accusation  of  witchcraft: 
this  however  terminated  only  in  a  public  penance ;  except- 
ing that  Kichard  ri6ed  her  of  all  her  little  property.     But^ 
whatever  severity  might  have  been  exercised  towards  her,  it 
appears  that  she  was  alive,  though  sufficiently  wretched^ 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  when  Sir  Thomas  More  saw 
her  poor,  old,  and  shrivelled,  without  the  least  trace  of  her 
former  beauty.     Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Jane  Shore,** 
has  adopted  the  popular  story  related  in  the  old  historical 
ballad,  of  her  perishing  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shore* 
ditch  DOW  stands.     This  will  be  sufficiently  exploded  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  that  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 

We  close  our  account  of  Lombard  Street  by  observing  from 
Stow,  that  *•'  as  merchants  fornfierly  met  heicc  for  tmffic,  so 
the  Pope^s  merchants  also  traded  here  for  their  commodities, 

and 
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and  had  go6d  markets  for  their  wafer  cakes,  sanctifid  i 
Boipey  their  pardons,  8cc.  For  I  read  thus,**  contuiocsi 
^in  an  old  book,  printed  Anfu  1545:  «  This  fine  Adr; 
(flour)  have  they  made  the  cbiefest  of  ail  tb«r  trisb  tm. 
I  pray  thee,  gentle  reader,  were  not  his  pardoners  matim 
to  them  ?  Yea,  it  is  well  knorni,  that  their  pardons  andoiB 
of  their  trumpery  hath  been  bought  and  sold  in  LoidU 
iStreet  and  other  places,  as  thou  wilt  buy  and  seQ  a  bonei 
finithfield.*^ 

Through  Pope^s  Head  Alley  is  a  passage  into  CoM 
jspposite  the  Royal  Exchanoe>  and  closes  the  Foortk  to 
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jhinced  by  W.  Stsatllwdtt  Crowa-Coiurt^  Temple. SuT 
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^\CH£RLFY,  sir  Roger,  lord  mayor  of  lopdoni  in  1512,  instance  qf 
his  philanthropy  and  beuevoleqce ;  p.  \42,  n. 

Adams,  sir  Thomas,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1646,  epitome  of  his  life 
and  lionourable  character ;  28. 

Adultery,  singular  punishment  formerly  inflicted  on  a  woman  taken  ta; . 
121 ; — anecdote  of  .a  priest  taken  up  tor  the  same  crime ;  123. 

Aldermien,  list  of  those  who  have  filled  the  civic  chair,  with  an  enumera* 
tion  of  the  many  charitable  and  religi^s  institutions  founded  and  en* 
dowed  by  them;  20  to  31. —Remote  date  of  their  office,  and  their 
original  appellation ;  33.—- Ancient  customs  and  regulations  respecting 
aldermen ;  34 ; — singular  punishuient  inflicted  on  one  for  not  lining  his 
city  cloak ;  ibid ; — their  persons  formerly  deemed  inviolable ;  ibid ; — 
their  election  for  life  fint  established,  2\,D.  1394;  35; — ^mode  of 
their  election ;  ibid. 

Aldersgate  ward,. names  and  number  of  its  precincts  and  magistrates ;  96. 

AIdgate,'its  antiquity;  180; — iibportant  events  which  attended  the  re*\ 
erection  ofthat^ate  in  the  year  1215;  181. 

w^rd,  history  of,  its  situation,  extent,  and  government ;  88. 

Alhallows  Barkine,  church  of,  its' foundation,  size,  and  beauty ;  216.-<»' 
Anecdote  of  Edward  I.  who  erected  the  "  image  of  tlie  glorious  Virgin'^ 
therein;  ibid. — Dreadful  accident  near  this  building  in  1649;  217;— 
and  wonderful  escape  of  a  child  froni  destruction ;  2 18.^ Particulars  of 
the  great  personages  who  lie  buried  there ;  220. 

Alhallows,  Lombard-street,  first  account  of  this  church;  458;*^e3crip* 
tion  thereof;  459  ;-~and  of  its  monuments ;  460. 

Alhallows  Staining  (Mark  lane)  history  of  that  church ;  344. — Singular 
custom  said  to  have  been  anciently  practised  on  Palm  Sunday ;  345,  n* 

An)erica»  ckscription  of  its  trade  with  Great  Britain ;  14. 

Andrew  Undershaft,  St.  origin  of  the  name,  and  history  of  that  church 
its  ifionuroents,  &c. ;  \$2. — Description  of  the  tomb  of  Mr.  John  Stowe, 
the  celebrated  historian,  buried  here  in  1($05  ;  l§^  y*-«pitome  of  his  li£^ 
sufferings,  and  death;  169. 

Arabia,  description  of  its  trade  with  England^ 

Architecture,  ancient  and  modern,  observations  thereon ;  328  to  342. 

Armada,  Spanish,  names  and  dcs*:riptiou  of  the  various  instruments 
torture  and  destruction  taken  on  board  it ;  248. 

Armoury  in  the  Towar  of  London,  description  thereof,  and  of  the  various 
instruments  laid  up  there ;  230.— Account  of  the  royal  personages  with* 
io  the  bofse  armoury ;  242 ; — and  of  the  instruments  of  war  in  ibm 
^l^anish  armoury ;  248. 

Artillery  Ground,  4escriptifiD  of  it^  witb  aa  accotint  of  the  Aitilleiy  Coin^ 
pany ;  3>94. 

fi. 

Bakers'  Hall,  descripticM  of  that  structure,  and  its  use;  iZdO  ;<*-*Actl  of 
pariianient  against  nuil-practices  in  the  making  and  selling  of  bread  | 
Sd7 — Accurate  statement  of  the  price  of  the  quanem  loaf  in  the  di£fejv 
*    ent  mayoralties  from  the  year  1735  to  1800 ;  259. 

Sauk  Buifdings,  docriptiQii  of  thgm,  aAd  the  offices tetoogiDg  thereto ;  1 15« 
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Barbara,  St.  accounl  of  the  ancient  guild  oC  and  the  escalled  ponM 

wlio  belonged  to  it ;  203. 
Basingstoke  canal,  its  history,  and  the  names  of  the  towns  vitbvlidi 

cominunicatrs ;  79.  .    . 

Bassishaw  ward,  (the  smallest  in  London)  account  of  it ;  95. 
Beer,  ancient  recipe  for  making  it;  195,  n. — quantity  exported  ii s 
-    reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  queen  Eliaahetb ;  IdS. 
Benedict,  or  Saint  Bennet.  brief  account  of  him,  and  of  the  cfaoickia' 

cated  to  him  in  Gracecnurch-street;  35d. 
— — ,  St  (or  Bennet  Fink)  chuQchof,  history  of  that  edifice;  «- 

Particulars  of  tl:^  life  and  writings  of  the  Reverend  S.  Claii^  ooefli 

curates;  451. 
Billingsgate  ward,  supposed  origin  of  the  name,  its  govemment,  ■(' 

number  of  the  names  of  the  precincts  into  which  it  is  divided;^!' 

Customs  anciently  paid  at  Billingsgate;  285. — Low  price  of  ^ a *^ 

reign  of  £d ward  1. ;  280. — Obficrvations  or  the  frauds  prsaAiaA^^ 

trade;  287. — Acts  against  forestallers  and  regratei^  of  iisb ;  250. 
Birchin  lane,  origin  of  its  name,  and  description  of  its  inhabitaBis;  1-- 

Singular  anec£>te  of  a  poor  coimtrymaji  who  lost  bi$  hood,  andfio^^ 

hanging  up  in  one  of  the  old  clothes  shops  in  this  lane ;  ibnd 
Bishop^s-gate,  brief  account  of  it,  from  its  erection  to  its  deniofilioB'.Ci 

■  ■     ward,  its  origin,  situation,  extent,  and  governmrnt;  S? 

Blood,  bold  attempt  of  that  desperado  to  steal  the  crown  of  Eaghai^ 

the  singular  conduct  of  Charles  II.  on  that  occasion ;  ^3. 
Bolcyn,  Anne,  consort  of  the  tyrant,  Henry  V 111.  brief  meDoiB of ^ 

and  particulars  of  her  unhappy  fate ;  254. 
Botolph,  St.  parish,  andwhaif  of;  see  305. 
—  church  oi\  Aldgate,  description  of  that  ediike  and  lis » 

meats;  383. 

church  of,  Bishopsgate,  history  thereof;  401 ; 


monuments;  402 
Bowyers,  account  of  that  ancient  company ;  45T. 
Bread-street  ward,  particulars  of  its  situation  and  government;  S?. 
^  .  Bridge  ward  within,  account  of,  and  of  its  magistrates ;  9L 

'  '    ■  without ;  see  Southwark. 

British  Fire-onice,  patureof  its  establishment,  and  the  liberal  pis <^'' 
.durance  thereat;  120.  ' 

Broad-street  ward,  the  number  and  names  of  its  precincts  and  goTHD»:* 
Burleigh,  Cecil,  lord,  anecdote  of  him ;  171^  n.  248,  n. 
Burley,  sir  Simon  de,  epitome  of  the  life  of  that  illustrious  knight;  l^ 
.  Butcliers,  account  of  the  company  of;  325. 

c. 

Cage,  description  of  the  prison  formerly  so  called,  and  tlie  crinia^v 
•  punishment  of  which  it  was  erected  ;  122. 
Canal  navigation,  history  of  it ;  7 1  to  '84 ; — great  jid vantages  ^sum 

it;  85. 
Candlewick  ward,  itsoriffin,  situation,  and  government;  91.  ^ 

Canute,  the  Dane,  anecdote  of  hun,  and  the  just  reward  bcrtwwi  bf* 

on  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country;  389. 
Castle  Baynard  ward,  origin  of  its  name,  and  account  of  its  Jfl*r 

streets  and  magistrates ;  98. 
Catharine  Coleman,  St.  church  of,  account  and  descriptkxi  of  tW^ 

tune;  179.  v^ 

Cree,  St,  brief  memoirs  of  her';  173 ;— description  rf**^ 

I*-  •  dedicated  ip  her,  and.  of  its  principal  monumeiUs;  17t>.— Ken***: 

^       .   occasion  of  instituting  the  sermon  annually  preached  in  this  c**''J*j|^ 
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Citharine,  St.  Tower,  history  of  the  church  and  hoapital  thereof;  498;-^ 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  with  the  illicit  measures  resorted  to  for 
that  purpose;  199  to  202. — ^I'he  present  rojal  hospital  founded,  and 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint ;  :202 ;— names  ol  iis  principal  benefactors ; 
203. — Account  of  the  two  dreadful  fires  in  its  neighbourliood  in  the 
years  1762  and  1705;  206.— -Description  of  the  church,  or  free  chapd, 

J  Its  beautiful  structure,  and  grand  organ ;  207 ;— spiritual  and  temporal 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  hospital  over  its  precincts  and  liberties ; 
209. 

Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  anecdotes  of  him ;  171,  248,  n.   ^ 

Chamberlain  of  Ia)nd6n,  nature  of*his  office ;  39. 

Chamberlain's  court,  description  of  it,  and  its  jurisdiction ;  53. 

Chantdes,  explanation  of  the  term,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
fonnerl  V  endowed ;  306. 

Charles  II.  king  of  England,  anecdote  of  him ;  433,  n. 

Charles  V.  emperor  oi  Germany,  anecdote  of  him,  and  the  assbtance  he 
received  from  a  single  family  of  merchants ;  100,  u. 

Ciieap  ward,  account  of,  and  the  names  of  its  principal  mag'istrales  and 
streets;  94. 

China,  account  of  its  trade  with  Great. Britain;  14. 

Churches,  number  of,  in  London  and  Westminster ;  59. 

Citizens  of  London,  their  present  humane  and  honorable  4;haracter  and 
opulence ;  54,  55  ;-^nstance  of  the  latter ;  56. — ^I'helr  bloody  conduct 
towards  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  L  ;  370. 

City  of  London,  its  government,  magutracy,  and  police ;  with  a  list  of 
its  oliiccrs,  and  the  nature  of  their  employment ;  17  to  41. — Account  of 
the  several  courts  of  justice  and  other  cotvts  in  London,  and  their  juris* 
diction ;  43  to  54.  ^ 

City  Remembrancer,  see  Remembrancer, 

Clare,  St.  her  birth;  183;  and  holy  turn  of  mind;  184;  particulars  of 
her  life,  and  the  miracles  she  perlormed ;  ibid. 

,  St.  convent  of,  its  foundation;  183 ;— description  thereof,  and 
account  of  its  benefactions ;  1 85 . 

Clothworkers*  Hall,  description  of  that  edifice ;  353.— Ilistory  of  the  com- 
pany ;  354. 

Coal  Lxchange,  description  of  that  structure ;  278. — ^Price  of  coals  and  ^he 
quantity  imported  at  stated  periods  from  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  the 
present' time;  278. — Laws  respecting  coal-dealers  v  279.— Eirst  cost  c£ 
coals  at  Newcastle  in  1800,  and  the  further  eatpence  attending  their 
delivery  to  the  consumer;  ibiu.  n. — Penalties  against  mal-piactice&  in 
the  sale  of  this  article;  281. 

Coal  trade,  number  of  ships  employed  in  it,  their  aggregate' amount,  and 
the  value  of  th<nr  imports  and  exports ;  )5,. — (See  Coal  Exchange),. 

Coining,  description  of  the  process  of,  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower. of  Lon* 
don;  229. 

Coleman-street  ward,  its  situation  and  government;  95« 

Coleyn's-j'nn  (or  inn),  description  thereof,  and  of,  the  great  oontrovenj 
respcctmgit  in  1391;  127. 

Common  Council,  court  of,  description  of  it,  and  its  jurisdiction ;.  43« 

—  ■  ■  "  Crier  of  London,  the  duty  attached  to  his  office ;  41. 

—  — —  Serjeant  of  London,  his  cfuty  and  employment ;  39. 

— — —  Hall,  tlie  purpose  for  which  it  is  usually  convened ;  40, 

— Hunt,  the  nature  of  tliat  office  in  London ;  41 . 

Condamine,  marshal  la,  his  exclamation  on  peeing  ti^  pavement  of  Lf^i^ 

don;. 99. 
Cordwainers*  ward,  origin  of  tlic  name,  its  situation,  &p. ;  94. 
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,Cotn  fexAiafige,  description  of  that  edifice,  dndtl^porposb fervid} 

•was  built ;  330 ; — account  of  the  New  Exchange  fbr  com  and  seri'X 
Cornhill  ward,  its  number  of  precincts  and  government ;  90. 
Coroner  of  Xondon,  his  duty  and  employ ment;  40;-  tbezofti^i 
.  this  office;  ibid.  n. 

Couit  6f  Husting,  description  of  it ;  43.  ^ ; 

W      —  Lord  Mayor  ana  Aldermen,  account  of,  and  the  nature  of  ibji 

tlictton;  44. 
^•^ — .  Orphans,  its  guardianship,  and  the  oognizance  it  taketf i 

property  of  deceased  citizens ;  46. 
—  ■     -  Requests  (or  court  of  conscience)  object  of  hs  jamMid 

powei^;  47. 
iii..  Wardmote,  description  of  it ;  47  ; — form  of  the  M.  bspi^< 

precept  to  the  aldermen  ot  the  different  wards  for  holding  tliesaiK;^^ 
•— -  Hall-mote,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  usually  convened;  il 
St.  Martinle-grand,  exteiit  and  nature  of  its'junsdidini.M' 


—  the  Tower  of  London,  description  of  it ;  ibid. 


Craven,  lord,  anecdotes  of  him  and  hb  father,  sir  William  Dateg,  ki 
mayor  in  1610;  168. 

Cripplegate  ward,  its  antiquities,  origin,  and  situation;  95. 

Crosby  House,  ctescription  of  it;  417; — account  of  sir  John  Citrii^l 
founder;  4>8. 

Croydon-canal,  its  history,  and  names  of  the  towns  and  places  v^<^ 
it  cpmmunicates ;  80. 

Crutched  friars,  accotmt  of  the  religious  institution  fbrmerly  »cJ^ 
332 ;— dissolution  of  tire  monastery,  in  consequence  of  the'fraii^f  <* 
prior;  ibid.— wrposes  to  which  it  was  afterwards  applied;  333. 

Cu^om-House,  history  of  it ;  261  ;-^aGCouRt  of  the  seuniresasdabp 

vious  and  subsequent  to  the  River  police;  262,  n.^-ComDsissx 

tween  the  Custom«house  of  London  and  that  of  Dublin,  and  iff^ 

superiority  of  the  latter;  263. — Account  of  the  gpvcniiDcnt  a^ ' 

customs,  and  the  powers  vested  in  the  boards  of  customs  aodo^ 

Sd3,  264. — Amount  of  the  customs  at  stated  periods  from  the  jar -^ 

to  1802^  Inclusive ;  ^5. 

* 

D. 

De  Confer,,  lord,  anecdote  of  him,  and  the  great  privilege coofi««' 

him  and  his  desCendahts*;  244. 
I>efoosbife-square,  account  thereof^  and  the  great  persoDases  v^^ 

meriy  inhabited  ih;  393. 
Diocese  of  fjondon,  account  of  it,  and  its  jurisdiction;  59. 
Dionisius,  St.  (or  St.  Dionis)  3ack-chureh,  Fenchurch-strcet,  bistBi!' 

that  edifict:  and  of  its  patron  suint ;  355. 
Dissenters,  number  of  their  chapels  in  and  about  the  metropol^;  ^• 
I>owgate  ward,  its  oricin,  situation,  and  government ;  83. 
Dudley,  John,  duke  of  Northumberiand,  his  ereat  ambition,  thcooas 

of  the  death  of  his?on,  lord  Guildford  Duoiey,  and  his  unhappj*^ 

lady  Jane  Gray /;  255.  ^ 

puke^i  Place,  ongin  of  the  name,  and  history  of  the  ancient  prkij<^ti 

Holy  Trinity  winch  formerly  stood  therein;  362. — DcscriptioflOf'i 

church  of  St.  James  in  this  place ;  363 ; — ^verses  written  to  elenffl''* 

Memory  of  sir  Edward  Baricham,  who  was  buried  here;  ibid.-'D^ 

IfOn  of  the  Jews'  synagogue ;  38 1. 
Dunstan,  Saint,  menioini  of  that  renowned  prelate ;  270  ;--instiaos 

his  niiraetes,  visions,  Itnd  divine  revelations ;  271.— -DescripiioiK^ji 

church  dedicated  to  hiai^  deoominated  St.  Duostan  In  thettfi;  ^' 
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—  and  its  moDoments ;  273. — ParticulaTs  of  the  riot  vihkh  took  ftlace  ia 
this  church  in  1417,'  and  the  penance  imposed  on  the  liotcrs^  270. 

ast  India  House,  history  of  its  erection,  estabrrehtnent,  and  ttade;  147.— 

Articles  originally  inxported  by  the  company ;  148,— Singular  petition 

presented  by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Brat^ge  to  James  I.  on  the  affairs  of 

the  company ;  ibid.  n. — ^\^alue  of  the  original  shares ;  140. — State  of  the 

trade  in  the  early  p^iodsof  its  establishment;  150,  n. — Vahie  of  the ^n- 

gle  article  of  tea  imported  by  the  company  at  the  commencement  of 

the  1 8th  century ;  1 5 1 . — Interference  of  parliament  in  the  aflfairs  of  India 

in  1783,  with  t.ie  result ;   152.— Nature  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  the  better 

regulation  of  the  company,  in  the  following  year;  153 — New  charters 

granted  to  the  company  in  1793 — state  of  its  affairs  at  that  time ;  154. — . 

Description  of  the  goveniment  of  the  company  as  it  now  stands ;   155  ; 

'—and   extent  of  its  territorial  aequisitions  in  the  East  Tndies  ;  ibid, — 

Observations  on  the  buildings  which  anciently  occupied  the  ground  on 

which  the  India  House  now  stands;  156 ;— description  thereof,  and 

of  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  interior  is  appropriated ;  158. 

Ecclesiastical  government  of   Lon:log,    account  of;    58; — ^number  of 

churches  in  that  city  and  We-itminster;  5P. 
£dmund  the  King,  St.  church  of,  history  of  that  edifice;  454; — account 

of  its  principal  monuments ;  455. 
Edric,  the  murderer  of  Edmund  Ironside,  just  reward  bestowed  on  him 

for  his  perfidy ;  380.      . 
Education,  piiblic  and  jirivate,  seminaries  of,  theic  number  in' and  about 

the  metropolis ;  59. 
Edward  III.  anecdote  of  him,  after  the  sirge  of  Calais;  101. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  anecdote  of  her ;  346. 

England,  comparison  between  its  rental  of  hou<^es  and  lands  four  centuries 
ago,  and  its  present  improved  one;  5. — Great  Hrituin  proved  to  be  the 
grand  medium  of  commerce  between  the  principal  nations  of  the  world ; 
12; — statement  in  support  of  this  assertion ;  13. — Account  of  theex- 


'gislati 
civil  ^vernraent  of  the  metropolis  T  17. — Honorable  character  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  ;  55.-«Histor^'  of  the  inland  navigation 
of  the  kingdom;  71 ; — and  of  the  East  India  company,  its  establish- 
ment, trade,  &c. ;  147. — Singular  petition  presented  to  James  I.  by  tlitf 
benevolent  Mr.  Bragge,  0n  the  allairs  of  tne  company;  148. — ^Charles 
II.  forms  a  new  company,  and  adds  considerablv  to  their  territorial 
nossession^  in  India;  149. — ^James,  duke  of  YoA,  opposes  the  East 
Jndia  merchants,  and  upholds  the  African  trade;  150. — ^'Fhe  parliament 
of  England  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  forms  it  anew; 
152.-- Pmgress  of  the  plague  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  the  ext(^nt  of  its  devastations ;  101,  n. — First  men- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  England  ;  363. — William  Rufus  patronizes  them  to 
the  disparagement  of  his  Christian  subjects ;  ibid. — Instance  of  William's 
mercenary  and  irreligious  conduct ;  366.— -Great  insolence  of  the  Jews, 
in  codsequfnce  of  the  protection  afforded  them ;  367.*— Hehrv  H.  taxes 
them  exorbitantly ;  370 ; — his  death  ;  ibid.-^Acce»iion  of  Richard  f . 
and^reat  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  that  time;  ibid. — Dreadful  tragedjr 
acted  by  tliat  pereecuted  people  at  York,  when  driven  to  despau:  , 

by  the  |)opulace;  371. — King  John  extends  his  protection  to  them;  i 

372;— but  subseouently  plunders  and  maltreats  them;  373,  374.-^  i 

•  Henry  ' 
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Iteatf  lit.  sufntnons  a  parliament  consisUag  entireljr  of  Jcvs;  7t.« 
hh»  ol^ect  iu  no  doing,  and  tbe  Jews'  great  disapp<HiUxneDt;  T^x-^r 
king  quaneb  with  his  barons,  and  retires  to  the  Xower  of  Loodoe-.r. 
— bloody  conduct  of  the  baron»  on  that  occasion;  ibid. — ^Bxrki 
IjcWes,  and  defeat  and  capture  of  Henr)'  and  his  fzinilv  by  tbe  n> 
rious  borons ;  37G.— Particuiars  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  fezM:» 
'  nient  of  his  Jewish  subjects ;  377. — ^The  Jews  dip  and  adulto^arfc 
cuTsent  colli  of  the  kingdom ;  378 ;-— dreadful  massacre  of  tbeni  ia 
sequence  *,.  ibid. — ^Edward  banishes  the  great  body  of  that  pei^ 
Eikgland ;  379. 

£lhclbarga,  bt.  the  history  of  the  parish  cburch  of;  428t. 

Exchange  Royal,  see  Royal  Exckaifge, 

Exchause  Alley,  description  of  it ;  120. 

£^ise  Ofike,  de)>cription  of  that  building ;  445. — ^Power  and  dotrdt 
cooiunssioncss  of  excise,  with  the  prouucc  of  thai  branch  of  tbe?e 
nnein  1S05;  ibid. 

Exports  and  impons,  ax^coimt  of;  13. 

F. 

FarricTS,  company  f>f,  their  origin  and  incorporation-;  ^S6, 

Flanders,  accouniof  its  trade  with  England  ;  13. 

Facringdon  ward  within,  its  origin,  extent,  and  goremmeDt ;  97. 

■  ■ — witliout,  its  boundaries,  situation,  and  number  m'^ 

cinctsr;  9&. 
Fishy  low  price  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  286. — ObserratioiE  «tr 

frauds  practised  in  the  fish  trade ;  !287  ; — and  the  acts  of  parfewnts 

counteract  them ;  289. 
Fisher,  John,  bishop  of  Rochester,  A.  D.   1535,  brief  mcmoifs  of  n 

and  of  his  upriglit  conduct  and  consequent  condeomatioD;  iaJ;- 

a£^-cting  iKter  written  by  hhn,  while  in  confinement,  to  liie  secfean 

of  state,  praying  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  ibid. 
Flax,  tlie  great  emolument  derivable  from  it ;  4,  n. 
Fletchers,  (or  Arrow-makers),  account  of  that  ancient  compaoij;  4r« 
France,  account  of  its  trade  with  England ;  13. 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  yatlierof  his  present  majegty)^  aaecdotei 

hiju;  243,  n.  ^ 

FeUow:ihip  Porters*  Hall,  use  of  this  builduig,  and  number  of  corepas 

iolo  which  the  porters  are  divided,  with  their  particular  occa{aii2&'? 

iiyi^  -Remarkable  custom  in  \ise  among  the  porteis;  ibid. 

G. 

Gayer,  sir  John,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1643,  remarkaUe  int 

'    uf  Divijie  providence  in  his  favour ;  177, 

George,  Saint,  history  of;  30O; — description  of  the  tortures  he»fe^ 

ior  his  faith,  and  tiie  miracles  he  pertormed  ;  301 ;— his  maityrte 

and  the  great  respect  paid  to  his  remains ;  302. 
^■'    '^  i3otolph-iaue,  history  of,  and  description  of  its  principal 


meikts;  303. 
Germany,  account  of  its  trade  witli  England ;  13. 
Globe  li*]re-ofi]ce,  nature  and  principle^  of  its  establishnieiK ;  1 19. 
Glovers,  company  of,  their  ii)cor\x)rat ion ;  458. 
Goudaraar,  count,  (ambubsador  Irom  Spain  to  James  I.)  his  great  QSeB" 

licence ;  38(j ; — situation  of  Jiis  mansion  in  London;  387. 
Goodman's  Fields,  their  origin;  188. 
Grand  JuHctiou  c*anal,  history  of  its  navigation,  with  the  number  »1 

names  uf  the  towns  it  communicates  with ;  7S. 

Gftsttfa 
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-sliatn  College,  hisrtory  of  that  tniildlng  and  its  princely  owner;  437  ;— 
ir  Thomas  builds  the  Royal  Exchange  (which  see),  and  converts  2ii« 
^-vsrn  mansion  into  a  seat  for  the  Muses ;  ibid.-— Extract  from  bis  wilf^ 
-stablishing  the  same ;  439. — List  of  the  professors  of  Gresham  college 
rom  its  foundation ;  441. — Other  particulars  respecting  It ;  444. 
itTydd  ap  Rhys,  brief  memoirs  of  that  illustrious  person ;  333,  n. 
lemsey  and  Jferscy,  number  of  ships  employed  iii  the  trade  <?f  thove 
islands,  their  xiggfegate  amount,  aiKi  the  value  of  their  imports  ami  eJir 
ports;  15.* 

linea,  coast  of,  its  trade  with  Great  Britain;  14. 
\\\d,  account  of  an  ancient  one,  dedicated  to  **  Our  Lady  it  Sake' 
llegtna/*  and  of  the  curious  certiitcate  presented  lo  Edward  IIL  rcr 
specting  it ;  309, 

rel<?n,  St.  church  of,  description  of  that  ancient  structure;  4 19- — 1k\e£ 
history  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated ;  420. — Account  of  the  priiH 
ci pal  monuments,  and  their  curious  inscriptions;  421. — Singular  con- 
struction of  the  tomb  and  coffin  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  a  person  notorious  and, 
execrable  for  his  usury,  &c.  &c. ;  42T. 

ienry  VIIL  anecdote  of  him,  and  the  important  remunerations  he  nude 

to  a  lady  for  presenting  him. with  some  fme  puddings!  n'i.»^Another« 

illustratiW  of  the  protection  he  afforded  to  Hans  Hoilxfin;  176,  n.*-» 

Particulars  of  several  of  the  illustrious  persons  put  to  death  by  this 

'  tyrant;  253. 

Hill,  sir  Rowland,  lord  mayor  of  London,  A.D.  1550,  his  f^reat  charac- 
ter, and  description  of  xiie  pillar  erected  by  him,  in  Uawkfiitoiie  park* 
Shropshiie ;  24. 
Uog-lane,  origin  of  its  name,  and  comparison  between  its  former  imd  pte- 

sent  state;  36^. 
Holland,  account  of  its  trade  with  Great  Britain ;  14. 
Hotham,  captain  John,  (go\xmor  of  Hull  in  the  reign  of  Claries  L) 

anecdote  oi*  him ;  220. 
Houses,  and  lands,  comparison  between  their  former  and  present  value; 

5.-«-Guthrie*s  estimate  of  the  number  of  hou:>es  in  London ;  H* 
Houudsditcli^  origin  of  the  name;  3S9. 
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Imperial  Fire-office,  its  liberal  and  firm  establishment ;  141. 

Imports  and  exports  of  England,  statement  of;  13  ;*~and  their  amount;  15* 

India,  East,  description  uf  its  trade  with  Great  Britain;  14. 

lndi:i  House,  see  East  India  House, 

Inhabitants  of  London,  their  opulence  and  honorable  character;  54,55. 

Inland  navigation,  the  advantages  attending  it;  71. — Projected  pli0i  of 
the  citizens  of  London  to  make  two  canals  near  the  metrofiulis ;  75  f— 
their  liberal  and  disinterested  conduct  on  that  occasion ;  76 ;— submit 
their  plan  to  parliament,  which  is  violently  opp^^sed  and  rejected  ;  ibid^ 

■  -—After  much  trouble,  assiduity,  and  expence,  the  city  completes  a 
towinf^-path  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  Putney  to  Staines ;  ibid« 
•^Various  other  plans  of  the  above  nature  for  the  improvement  and 
aggrandisement  of  the  metropolis,  and  estimates  of  the  probable  ex- 
pence  of  carrying  them  into  effect ;  77. — History  of  the  Grand  Juno 
tion  and  Paddington  canals,  with  the  number  and  names  of  the  town< 
and  places  with  which  they  communicate;  78.-^History  of  the  Basing-  . 

Btoke  canal ;  7  9 ; — and  of  that  at  Croydon ;  80 ; — ^nature  of  the  different 
clavi,  loam:;.  Sec.  which  form  the  bed  of  ihst  latter;  81, -^Particular  \ 

adv'iutagei'Uttcndii)^  the  formatioi^  of  canals ;  85.  I 

Irela*  * 
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Ireland,  number  of  ships  employed  in  its  trade  in  1798,  tbdr 
tonnage^  and  the  value  ot  their  imports  and   expoits ;  15. 
exemption  of  the  Irish  from  the  plague,  iathe  1 4th  century,  ibai 
cat  oii*  the  English  residents  in  that  country  ;  1^2,  n. 

Iron  ore,  the  great  profit  to  be  derived  from  it ;  4,  n. 

Italy,  account  of  its  trade  with  England ;  13. 

Ironmongers'  Hall,  deseriptioa  of  that  edifice;  347. — AccoaAdk 

^principal  benefactors  to  thi$  company  whose  portraits  acbra  the  a* 

rior;  348. — Particulars  of  the  incorporation  and  govenunemtiftk 

company ;  35 1. — Statement  of-its  revenue  aiid expenditure;  yd 

James's  church,  St.  Duke*s  place, description  of  that  edifice ;  305 ;h 
written  to  tlie  memory  of  sir  Edward  Barkhanij  who  wasbumdtss; 
ibid. 

Jeffries,  lord  chancellor  of  England  (the  cruel  •  instrument  of  iks** 
under  James  II.)  insult  offered  to  him  in  his  adversity ;  259, 

leweft-ofHce,  lower,  description  of  the  imperial  crown  aod  iBtbtff 
blems  of  royalty ;  233. 

Jews,  history  of  tnem  from  their  introduction  into  England  to  (bepeatf 
tin^e;  365. — Anecdote  of  William  Rufusand  ttie  Jews;  365,36B,i- 
Instance  of  the  arrogance  o(  one  of  that  body,  and  thedinfotctf' 
quence  of  it ;  3 ()7.t— Inconsiderate  conduct  of  this  people,  ncitJK^ 
secution  resulting  from  it;  368.— -Anecdote  of  a  Jew  aodaClMi 
3G9,  n. — Bloody  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London  towards  tlie  Je«J 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  qf  Richard  i. ;  370.-— Dreadful  trafalTJ* 
by  tliat  persecuted  people  at  York,  when  assailed  by  the  pof**5 
371 ;— they  are  plundered  by  Kichard  on  bis  return  fiwn  thficns^l 
372;  but  aie  protected  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  kiijw 
'  ibid. — he  withdraws  his  protection,  and  puts  them  to  great  tflflsefe 
the  discovery  of  their  ricnes;  ibid. — dreadfui^inslanceofthescla^ 
of  a  Jew  on  that  account;  ibid.  n. — Henry  HI.  summons  a  paiii^ 
consisting  entirely  of  Jews;  374 ;— the  purpose  for  which  hecM*" 
them,  and  their  great  disappointment ;  375. — Great  sJaughiefflJf 
Jews  in  1262,  and  sligjht  pretext  for  such  bloody  and  inhumjuifM» 
ibid. — Gross  insult  ofleied  by  a  Jew  .t«  the  Christian  religion;  ^"^i"* 
mini.«^iment ;  377. — Observations  on  the  sufferings  of  tiiis  [Wf*" 
England ;  ibid.-  -The  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  c^P^^ 
-wear  a  badge ;  ibid. — ^They  clip  and  adulterate  the  current  OBiia* 
kingdom:  378; — bloody  massacre  of  them  in  consequence;  ftw."jj 
^  12yo,  Edward  seizes  on  the  estates  of  the  Jews,  and  banishes  the£» 
body  of  that  people  from  England  ;  37 Q.  -They  are  again  iDW"" 
iiitb  the  kingdom  m  the  reign  of  Charles  l.  and  sufferea  ton^* 
molested  to  the  present  time;  ibid. — Description  of  the  Jew  ^ 
gogue  in  Bevis  Marks ;  380 ;— Borm  o(  prayer  made  use  of  l^  * 
people  for  the  king  aud  royal  family ;  ibid.— Description  of  thM^ 
gogue  in  Duke's  place ;  381.—  Some  account  of  the  Jewish  bw 
ceremony;  ibid. 

K. 

Kinp;s  of  England,  description  of  th«r  figures.in  the  Horse  ArrooBT^ 
1  ower,  their  real  armour,  apparel,  accoutrement^  &c.  &c. ;  24* 

Kin^**  Head  Tavern  (Fenchurch-slreet),  origin  of  the  annual  nwep^"^ 
ot  certain  people  to  eat  pork  and  pease ;  346. 

Merchant,  origin  of  that  title ;  100,  h. 

•—  Weigh-house,  its  laudable  institution  and  object;  ^Sfi'^^^^- 

Kinsale,  lord,  origin  of  the  lk>nor  derived  by  him  from  his  anc*** 
wearing  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  king;  245. 

Knighlen  Guilds  itss  origin  and  ;>ingi!ilar  institution ;  19$»  r, 
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mgboumvard,  particulars  of  its  .ntuatkm  and  government;  00. 
eaidtoball  market,  description  thereof;  146, 

,  street,  distressing  circumstances  attending  the  fire  in  that  street  • 

in  1785 ;  135,  n. — affecting  inscription  engraved  on  the  nxmument  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  on  that  melancholy  occasion ;  156.-*Origin 
of  the  name,  and  description  of  the  hall ;  141 ; — memorial  eoncenung 
.this  £abric,  shewing  the  ancient  and  acaia|omed  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied;  143. 

lime-streetward,  its  origin,  situation,  and  government;  89. 
.loyd*s  Cottee^house,  account  of,  and  the  important  nature  of  its  biisi- 
Iness;  114. 
jombard-street,  history  of  the  mexchants  who  formerly  inhabited  and  ' 

gave  name  to  it;  452. 
London,  its  trade,  conunerce,  and  manufactures ;  3 ;— great  advantages 
derived  therefrom;  4; — and  weekly  sum  produced  by  the  customs; 
ibid. ; — ^is  the  centre  of  the  East  India  ana  Greenland  trade,  and  «]«> 
of  the  Itxdian  silk  trade ;  5. — Account  of  the  government  of  the  mctro- 
.Dolis,  its  magistracy,  police,  &c  ;  17 ; — ^resemblance  between  the  le^s- 
.lative  ffovemroent  of  the  empire,  and  the  civil  government  of  the  city ; 
ibid.— -list  of  the  aldermen  who  have  served  uie  office  of  lord  mayor, 
from  the  year  1283  to  the  present  time,  indlusive;  20  to  32;-^-enume- 
.ration  of  their  patriotic  and  virtuous  actions,  and  the  various  charitable  - 
and  religious  institutions  founded  and  endowed  by  them ;  ibid. — De* 
scription  of  the  city  officers,  and  the  nature  of  their  dLflferent  employ* 
.inents;  33  to  42. — ^The  city  representatives  m  pariiamentat  certain 
times  take  precedence  of  all  the  other  members ;  42. — Peculiar  privi- 
leges enjoyed  solely  by  the  metropolis  in  the  presentation  of  petitions 
to  parliament;  ibid. — Description  of  the  court  of  Husting,  and  the 
court  of  Common  Council ;  43. — Description  of  all  the  cithe-  courts 
held  m  and  about  London,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  jurisdictioq^ 
Zic, ;  44  to  54.— ^Humane  character  of  the  citizens  of  London ;  54.— 
JDcscription  of  the  difierent  classes  of  inhabitants  in  the  metropolis ;  55 ; 
—honorable  character  of  its  merchants  and  traders;  ibid; — ^instance  of 
their  opulence ;  56. — Comparison  bdween  London  and  other  ro^^po* 
litan  cities,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former;  57. — Great  improvement 
in  London  since  the  year  1748  ;  57,  58. — Account  of  its  ecdesiasticai 
gpvemnient;   58; — number  ofjchurches  in  and  about  London  and 
Westminster ;  59. — Privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  the  dty  of  London 
,over  the  navigation  and  fisheries  of  the  rivers  Thames  an^  Medway ; 
66.— Loadonbridge  asserted  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  an  impe- 
^ment  to  the  river  navigation,  and  its  water-works  an  incumbrance  ; 
.  72  to  74^— Projected  plan  for  the  making  of  two  canals  near  the  metro- 
polis; 75  \ — disinterested  and  generous  conduct  of  the  citizens  on  the 
occasKMi;  7G;— the  proposition  made  to  parliament,  but  violently  op* 
posed  and  rejected ;  ibid.— Various  other  plans  of  a  similar  nature  m 
the  improvement  and  aggrandizement  of  the  metropolis ;  77> — 6uth« 
.oc^s  eitiniate  of  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  London,  and  of  the 
anaual  consumption  of  provisions ;  84. — History  of  the  topography  of 
the  metropolis ;  87 ;— the  number  and  names  of  its  wards,  with  their 
origin,  situation,  extent,  and  government ;  87  to  ^9.'*-4^cIamation  of 
maishal  LaConuamine,  on  viewing  the  pavement  of  the  metropolis;  91^. 
—The  merchants  of  London,  in  the  year  1531,  transact  their  com* 
mcrcial  afiairs  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
-  weather;  100; — to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  sir  Kichard  Gresfa^, 
(ptrkd  the  King's  Merchant)  addresses  the  king  and  his  goverametit 
vou  IL  9  on 


X  index;  vop.  il 

«  ...  I  * 

on  the  subject,  praying  assistance  to  erect  a  bourse  or  exdaje, 

ivithout  effect ;  103.— -Sir  Thomas  GVeshani  (son  of  the  pnooSa^ 

posed  to  the  corporation  pf  London,  to  build  an  exchange  at  1^ 

expenee,  prorided  they  give  him  a  space  bf  grotcndjon  which tn 

it;  lOJ. — -Numbcjr  of  houses  cleared  away  for  the  purpose,  ad 

•  'expence  attending  the  same;   ibid. — The  foundation  laid,  tai 

'binlding  completed  in  15^7  ;  104 ; — plan  of  the  structure,  andtk 

•paid  to  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  viio  names  it  the  Royal  Eiebi 

ibid.- '  Expence  of  it!?  erection,  profits  arising  therefrom,  vrthtber 

«p05a)  and  setHemeiit  by  the  vili  of  the  founder;  105. — Oestncfa 

the  building  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  re^di&atxn  br 

Christopher  Wren;    106; — expence  thereof,    and  paiticulan 

erection;  ibid. — Charles  I L  visits  the  building,  in  the  begiDoiig 

year,  16d7,.  and  is  magnificently  entertained  on  the  spot;  iWd.; 

•again  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year;  107. — Description  of  4 1 

building,  and  its  curious  clock;  10^.— Enumeration  and  xaoBdif 

*stati!es  which  adorn  the  Exchange ;  1 10 ; — ^sketch  of  the  bmkiii^  ai 

-of  the  wo/^f  appropriated  to  th/e  transaction  of  business  wjtbtkifc'i 

•ent  nations  of  the  universe;  111. — Sin^ilar  punishments  fbrmaHt- 

flicted  by  the  citizens  of  London  on  aoulteresses,  procuresses,  Sm 

and  other  offenders ;  121,  1 2^. — Dreadful  ravages  of  the  plagne  =* 

•metropolis  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  Wli- 

History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  various  purposes  to  wlwi  w 

applied,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the  great  and  illustrious  penoov 

who  ended  their  lives  hi  it,  with  a  description  of  the  diflfatrt  ise- 

imentsof  war  contained  therein,  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  iwiln* 

•gene,  &c.  &c. ;  224  to  260.— Historj'  of  the  Custom4iouse,  h^ 

'commerce,  and  goveroment ;  261  to  265. — List  of  aldermen  wlfli'' 

-filled  the  civic  chair  from  the  years  1735  to  1806,  inclusive,  asdi^ 

price  of  bread  during  their  mayoralties ;  269.—- Low  price  of  fish  is » 

toetroijolis  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L;  286; — acts  of  the  kgi^ 

"against  the  forestaliers  and  regraters  of  this  article;  289.— Hete?' 

•London  Bridge  from  its  original  construction  to  the  present  time;  52'- 

•— *t^'}th  an  accurate  description  of  its  water-works;  3 17.— Dfsci?* 

6f  the  Monument,  erected  to  commemorate  the  great  fire  of  bsii^ 

m  I  OHO;  320; — translation  of  the  different  Latin  inscriptions  eppp*^ 

thereon;  321; — explanation  of  the  figures  which  decorate  1^^' 

•323.— Account  of  tne  bloody  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London  to«* 

the  lews  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard;  370H^ 

subseouent  inhuman  and  brutal  conduct  to  that  persecuted  petfk" 

•the  i^ign  of  king  John,  obliges  that  monarch  to  threaten  the  major** 

magistrates'of  the  city ;  373. — Great  massacre  of  the  Jevw  in  Lew** 

the  year  1262;  375. 

London  Assurance  company,  nature  and  extent  of  its  establishnw^Jj' 

■  ■    >  Bridge,  strictures  on  its  erection,  -and  great  expence  af^^'Jf 

its  ^pair;  72,  73.— Sum  of  money  laid  out  on  the  last  altcrstioiiw*' 

ibid.  n. — asserted  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  an  impediment  to  theii* 

litigation,  and  its  water-works  an  incumbrance;   74. — Sdhe*" 

'  taking  down  the  whole  stnicture,  and  for  supplying  the  city  wit**'* 

.  from*  other  sources;  ibid.— History  of  this  bridge,  from  its  ^^f^ 

struction  to  th«*  present  time;  31 1  to  'J  17. — ^Accurate  descripw*"^ 

.'water-works;  317.  ^^ 

-  Lyckpeny',  an  ancient  ballad,  its  singular  fonn  aad'luiM* 


contents;  124. 

—Tavern,  accoimtofit;  417. 


^ 


;— —  M' orkhouse,  history  of  that  structm'e^  its  gocemment  and  ^ 
'  port  ;•  397.  -i 
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rd  Nf  ayor,  the  high  importance,  nature,  and  extent  of  his  office  and 
jovrer  ;  17  ;-— description  of  his  official  dress/ -and  the  jfrandeur  of  hia 
public  appearance;  19 — ^the  cavalcade  formerly  attending  his  election 
more  inSa^i^cent  than  at  the  present  day ;  ibid. ; — his  person  deemed 
inviolable  :  proof  of  the  assertion ;  ibid. — List  of  the  niayprs  v!io  have 
rendered  themselves  famous  by  their  patriotic  and  vinuous  actiops^ 
from  the  year  1283  to  the  year  1906,  inclusive;  with  a  full  ac^ 
doont'of  the  different  (charitable  and  religious  institutions  founded  and 
endowed  by  them ;  20  to  3 1  .->-Forin  of  the  annual  precept  or  charge 
of  the  lord  mayor  to  the  aldermen  of  the  several  wvds,  and  tlie  instruc-  / 

flons  Contained  therein ;  47. — ^ice  of  bread  in  the  different  mayoralties 
Irom  the  year.  1735  to  1806,  inclusive;  269.  ' 

:>rd  Mayors  courts  account  of,  andrthe  nature  of  its  jurisdiction ;  44. 
ovel,  sir  Thomas,  kniffht  of  the  garter  and  treasurer  to  the  household  to 
Henry  VIII.  his  death>  and  cunous  account  of  the  ceremonials  of  hii 
9epulture;  J38,  n, 

h\\€,  .Haimond,  short  account  of  his  great  learning,:  and  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity  ;  202. 
«iunley«  lord  John^  anecdote}  of  him;  212.  . 

M. 

ilagntn,  St.  brief  account  of  him,  his  miracles,  and  mart^rrdom ;  307.*- 

Descih^ticMi  oC  the  church  dedicated  to  him  (London  Bridge) ;  308  s— ( 

and  ofthe  principal  personages  buried  theie ;  309.  ^ 

^ai^avet,  St.  account  of  her  beauty,  sufferings,  and  steadtQess  in  the 

faith ;  327.— Description  of  the  church  deoicated  to  her,  called  St. 

.   Aflargaret  Pattens;  328. 

Marine  Society,  history  of  it ;  42fi.*«-9pirited  exertions  of  certain  indivi- 
duals, particularly  ofthe  celebrated  and  benevolent  Jonas  Han'vay,  for 
its  establisbmeot  and  support ;  430. — Letter  written  by  him  to  a  niead 
on  the  subject;  ibid. — Benc^cial  effects  of  this  institution ;  432.-^Regu- 
lations  by  which  the  society  is  governed ;  433. 
Marshal  Saxe,  ludicrous  anecdote  of  him;  56,  n.  , 

lyiartin.  Saint,  epitome  of  his  life ;  414.-^Discription  ofthe  parish  church 

of  Outwich  dedicated  to  him ;  415 ; — account  of  its  nlonurae^ts;  41& 
Mary  Axe,  »t.  church  of,  brief  account  of  it ;  163.  J 

Mayor.    See  Lord  Mwjor,  .  i 

Menagerie,  description  of  the  royal  one  in  the  Tower;  256.  I 

>lerchants  and  tradewnen  of  London,  their  opulence  and  honorable  cha* 
•     racter;  55. 

Merchant  Taylors*  Hall,  history  of  that  stnicture;  408.—- Description  of  ^ 

the  pictures  which  adorn  its  interior ;  409.~c- Account  of  the  company 
of  Merchant  Taylors;  ibid.-^Listof  the  august  and  noble  personages 
.  vfho  have  been  enrolled  freemen  of  that  companj ;  '4 10  to  4 13: 
MicWl,  St.  church  of,  Comhill,  hisfory  thereot,  i.nd  an  account  of  its 
btmefactors,  mopginents,  &c.  128.-->^ingular  wil  of  Thomas  Stowe 
'  (grandfather  of  the  great  historian),  who  was  buried  in  St.  Mifshael's 
church-yard -^a  curious  document,  dmorip'tiveof  the  superstitious  map* 
ner  of  those  times;  132. 
Mincing-lane,  origin  of  its  name,  and  description  of  the  foreigners  who 

fonnerly  inliabited  it ;  320. 
lylinories,  IV,  origin  of  the  name ;  183. 

Jilint,  The,  description  thereof,  of  the  different  occupations  of  the  per- 
^ns  employed  there^  and  of  the  process  of  coining  {  229. 

9  2  Navigation 


N. 

t 

Katigation  Inland,  see  Inland  Navwatian. 

X^ew  R|i^,  iU  beneficial  efiectsto  London,  and  the  ^iriiedeiBlaitf 

fir  HugH  Mlddleton  to  produce  them ;  69 ; — which  niixiediiiifate, 

70.— Accoint  of  its  source,  jprogresK,  and  extent,  thenuiiibaiiiai 
'   of  the  plsKres  it  passes,  and  its  terminatioii ;  70«  71. 
Niven\ois,  duke  ^e,  ambassador  from  France  to  Engjaad,  tmdki 

him ;  112.  <  » 

Norway,  description  of  its  trade  with  Eneland ;  13. 
J^^^orwichf  number  of  persons  destroyed  %£ere  by  the  plagqeia  (lieMi 

century  i  192,  n. 

O. 

Clave,  king  of  Norway,  brief  memoirs  of  him ;  334 ;— ^etrenf  r^ 
edifices  dedicated  to  him  for  his  piety  and  defence  of  tbedoii 
rdigion;  835.-»Decription  of  St  Olave's  church,  Hait^sbatjM 
— -account  of  its  principal  nnonuments ;  33d. 

Old  Bethlem,  history  of  the  priory  of,  from  its  fbimdatkMi  to  bM 
lution ;  398. 

p. 

Vaddington  canal,  its  history,  and  the  nupiba  and  nunes  of  iktM 

with  which  it  communicates ;  78. 
?alm  Suncby ,  singular  custom  said  to  have  been  andeady  pndMi^ 

4n  the  pansh  of  St.  Alhalk>wsStuning;  345,  n. 
Parliament,  instance  of  a  Jewish  one  convened  by  Henry  HL  ^1^* 

khig's  o^ect  in  convoking  them,  and  the  Jews  great  disappnM^ 
'•375.  ... 
ParsoASy  Humplirey,  Esq.  (a  famous  brewer,  and  twiee  kxd  bi«< 

London  in  tiie  last  centnij),  anecdote  of  him ;  1 95. 
Pawnbroken,  origin  of  their  custom  of  aflUing  three  gMm  Mb** 

houses; '453;  . 

penance,  singular  one  imposed  on  the  rioten  in  St  Dunstan^  cva< 

4heSast,  A.D.  1417;  276. 
Persia,  account  of  its  trade  with  Great  BrftaJn ;  14.  . 

Peter  le  Poor,  St.  church  of,  origin  of  its  name ;  440;— sod  bi^^ 

the  building;  447. 
*h  ■  ,  St  church  of,  CombiO,  descriptkm  thei>eof,  and  sm^acofoiii' 

monuments,  ornaments,  and  principal  benefacton ;  153.— SingwM' 

scription  engraved  on  brass  under  the  organ  gallery;  ^^^•'^r^. 

tribute  to  the  memory  of  departed  innocence  erecC4^  in  tbhcmif 

V3d.  . 

Petticoat-lane,  great  oonaeqqence  and  ekgmtce  attached  to  it  m  h* 

times;  387 ;— wretched  state  of  it  at  present;  387,  588. 
Pewleren'  HaU,  account  of  it;  354;— incorporaUon  of  tbeco8ip!> 

355;  ^ 

Pie-powder  court,  nature  aiid  extent  of  its  jurisdictk» ;  53. 
Pig-street,  singular  origin  of  its  name ;  448.  .  i^ 

Pindar,  sir  Paul,  (ambassador  fiomiames  !.  to  the  OttemaoJv^^ 

great  character;  397; — his  praiseworthy,  but  singular bcnoactt* 

the  poor;  404. — In:itances  or  his  great  opulence^  extensive  cban^ 
-  pubttc  spirit ;  406. 
Puimaket's  Company,  history  of  that  fraternity ;  45d.  j.  ^ 


'^ 


«»««••  HdUbrkfaccaottkrf  it  ;4M, 

rhgne.  the,  ito  nm  » 1348,  aodwbsequcDt  jpropen  and  evfent  tbroug h- 

.    out  Europe;  191,  ii»— Nuaiber  of  deaths,  m  ooosequcnoe,  io  tbe 

coune  oToDe  year,  near  London;  ibid.^-their  nunAwr-in  Norwich 
'  «nd  Yannouth;  103,  a-^The  pestilence  ravages  Scotland,  and  panes 

into  IieUnd,  where  itattecks  the  fingtlsh  settlen,  but  spaiel  the  natitct; 

ibidw— Duration  of  the  calamity;' ibid. 
.h«try,  Engltsh,  hidicrous  specimen  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ISi. 

?oUce  of  LondcNi,.  short  account  of  it ;  54. 
brk  and  pease,  formerijr  deemed  royal  food  ;  an  instance ;  94d. 
Pbp^s  head  alley,  description  thereof,  and  nature  of  the  business  tnuh 

actedthert ;  119.        . 
Toitets,  Fdk>wship  of,  their  number  of  brotherhoods,  and  diff<«nt 

employments ;  297. — ^Remaricable  custom  in  use  among  them ;  ibioT 
R)rt»oken  ward,  history  of  its  origin*,  extent,  and  boundaries ;  $7. 
Portugal,  account  of  its  trade  with  £nj;land;  13. 
Postern-row  (Great  Tower-hiU),  dfscrifAKm  thercoC  nnd  of  that  part  «f 

the  city  wall  adjoining  it;  210. 
Pkovision^  estimate  by  Guthrie  of  their  annual  coneumption  in  London ( 

§4  ;--their  vahie  \a  1589;  404. 
Puddings,  importance  of  making  them  well  ;--an  instance ;  173. 
Punishments,  singular  ones  formeriv  inflicted  by  the  dtisens  of  Londogr 
:  on  certain  ofenden  r  121,  182.— -Ludicrous  punishment  imposed  on  n 

baker,  for  selling  Ughtbr^;  143» 


Quafcen,  dcacrtption  of  one  of  their  meeting-hooaei»  and  the  ]niiici|iat 

doctrines  helo  by  that  dass  of  people ;  392. 
Quartern  loaf,  accurate  statement  or  its  price  in  the  diffiemt  najfciillifli 
,  from  the  year  1735  to  1806,  inclusive;  260. 
Oueenhithe  ward,  origin  of  the  name,  number  of  its  predncts,  and- 
>  of  its  principal  magistfates;  99. 


• 

Rag  Fair,  its  situation,  extent  and  business;  180. 
Ram  Alley,  dcscriptimi  of  the  collegiate  chapd  which  formeily  stof 
.  therein;  and  its  endowment;  146. 

Recorder  of  London,  nature  of  his  office,  and  necessary  quaiificatfons  In 
.  become  one ;  38 ;— -bis  present  salary ;  ibid  — snuUl  stipend  femerly  al» 
.  lowed  him,  and  the  duty  he  performed  for  it ;  39,  d. 
Remembrancer  of  London,  the  duty  and  empfoyment  of  that  officer;  40, 
Rhysap  Giylijrdd,  brief  memoirs  of  that  illustrious  house;  333,  n. 
River,  navigation,  see  I%ame4  rivcr^ 
River,  New,  sceAino.rirer. 
Roman  catholics,  niunber  of  their  chapeb  in  and  about  the  metrono* 

lis;  59.  ^^ 

Romford,  crud  execution  of  the  bailiif  of  that  place,  and  slight  oSmot 

for  which  he  suffered;  178. 

Royal  Exchange,  propo^  for  its  erection  in  1531,  when  the  mefchaatt 

•  of  London  transacted  thdr  Commercial  affiiiis  in  the  open  air;  lOS.-« 

.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (styled  the  Royal  Merchant)  undertakes  to  boild 

•.  it  at  his  own  expence ;  ibid«— ^lumber  of  houses  cleared  away  for  the 

purpose,  and  commencement  of  the  buikfiog;  103,  104;— ^fch  i| 
>  completed  in  1507,  and  visited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whonamctit  th« 

Royal  Exchange ;  ibid.-^£l^pencttof  iU  erection,  proiiu  arising  there* 

teoi 


s 


/ 


•  i 

from,  vitb  the  disposal  and  setttement  of  iKi>  saaiecmlliedat&gfi 

founder;  J 05;— Destroyed  in  the  great  Gx^  of  Ufadon,  lodnWl 

'■  •''^^htopher  Wred';  106;— particulars  of  its  crectioA,andftea}i 

*•  ^i^fe?'  ibid.— Charles  IL  pays  two  vniCs  to  tiic  buikfiK.  d 

•  5*  *SSSil^'^*  sumptuous  manner  on  both  occstsions;  l(r?M)afi 
'  «lo»w*th^eiJifice,  and  of  its  curidds  clock ;  1 09  ;— names  of  ihcrt 

adorning  it;  110.— Printed  form  of  the  building,  andibAAa't 
different  aa//:j  contained  in  it,  and  their  names  1 1  \,^kwAmi^ 
amiable  duke  de  Nivernois,  the  French  ambassador,  wb«  \tm 
this  edifice;  112.— Additional  observations  on  it;   114. 

Royal  Exchange  assurance  office,  its  institution  and  object;  115. 

•— -  Merchant,  origin  of  the  title,  and  .  particvdar?  of  tke  |i 
actions  of  those  who  first  bore  it;  100,  n, 

a. 

Savage  gardens,  their  origin  and  situation ;  212./ 

Saxe,  Marshal,  ludicrous  account  of  bim ;  56. 

^colds,  in  former  times,  punished  by  imprisonment;  122. 

Scotland,  state  of  its  trade,  number  of  ships  employed,  and  riati^ 

imports  and  exports ;  15. 
Seething  lane,  origin  of  its  name ;  332. 

oftheirdttti; 

.  .  ,  -  ^ ,  -^  ,    -remariaWc  oai » 

ministered  to  the  attornies  practising  in  those  courts ;  ibid.  n. 
Shi  OS,  the  number  of,  employed  in  trade  in  Great  3ritai«  and  W»4 
their.  s|ggrefi^te  tonnage,  and  the  value  fji  their  imports  and  esfrt> 

1798;   15,  16. 

Shopkeepers  of  London,  their  npright  character;  36. 

Silk,  its  great  value,  and  the  emolument  that  may  be  dcrifedina*; 

*  Af  n«'i  •   > 

South  Sea  House,  description  of  it;  406.— History  of  the  SoKiSa 

Company;  407. 
Steel,  its  great  value,  and  the  profit  that  may  be  derived  fiomit;  ^  ■• 
St.  Martin- le-grand,  court  of,  extent  and  nature  of  its  jurisdic&i;'*' 

—  Mary  at  HiTl,  church  of,  some  account  of  it ;  2P8. 

*'^'  Spital,    history  of  the  priory  and  liospitai  so  calfcrf;^*" 

Account  of  the  grand  procession  of  queen  £Uzabcih  to  theprioiyi^- 

1550;  397.     .  ^ 

St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  chapel  of,  (Tower)  description  of  that  *; 

252 ; — ^account  of  the  Several  illustrious    personages  burifii  **'» 
.    253to256»  ^ 

Stow,  John,  the  celebrated  historian,  brief  memoinof;.  laO;-*"** 

ings,  death,  and  character ;   I7K  .. 

Strype,  John,  some  account  of  "  that  exemplary  divine;  indurtri*"^ 

grapher  ;  and  ih^nious  historian ;  388.  *,. 

Sun  Fire  office,  principles  of  this  institution;  115;— heads  and  cflj" 

-  >tioQs.of  its  insurance;  116;^and  premiumspud  for  the  same;  i"- 
Sweden,  account  of  its  trade  with  England  ;  13. 

gveetiog's  alley,  dreadful  fire  therein,  in  1759 ;  123.  .  ^ 

Sword  bearer  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  his  emplovni«rf,  JD«^ 
,  emoium^t  attached  to  his  office;  41 ;— nice  mstuictiai  beJ«o 
...the  modes  of  carrying  the  sword  before*  the  city  magistnte  «»  ^ 
.  peers  %i  the  realm ;  ibid.  n. 
Synagogue,  deacription  of  that  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  JejV? 
..fievis  Marks;  380;->and  of  that  of  the  German  Jews  in  ^^ 
.;.*lace;  381.  ^ 


jckTe  p6rteif8,'  adicounl  of  them ;  ^8*         ,      •    ,  ■ 

lames  and  Medway  rivers,  .court  ot,coiismaocy,«rteiit  ^ 

the  number  of  towns  ahd  places  it  cbramunicates  wtth,  sWrfflM*. 

^  the  Kent  sraalkr  rivm  and  streams  it  receiv«;  60.-Pnvilege« 
and  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  the  c(jrpdration  of  London  over  the  riv«; 
66 —The  city  forms  a  towing-pfith  on  iU  banks  fromPutnar  t9  6taH|«»i 
after  much  trouble, .as^duity^  and ,expencf;7«.       ,     :.■■>.  I 

"icket  porters,  297.  _  .      ,  ••     •'      '     ti 

."o'S^lerlfof  London"  'the  nature  vf  his  office  and  employment ;  40. 


records  contaiAWnw  the  1  over;  «w  ;-^«  'T*'T,^T^^a     .  ^Zil    k 

.   bftrcoktditt;  235  ;-i-'great:clemenc7«f  Carles  I^^ 

-  attempted  to  steel  the  crown  from  this  office ;  ibid,  n.— Deci»ip*idft«of 
the  Storehouse :  236}-^the  Smali  Armoury,  and  its  eurwuaircptentff; 

.  ibid.— the  Hoisc  Armoury  and  the   ilkistrious  petwwgfl.:: therein; 
242— Anecdote  of  prince  Frederick  (fatlier  of  hii.  pins^^majcstj^ 
and  one  of  the  warders ;  243,  n.^De8cnptioii  of  the  Spanali  Amaouiy, 
the  relics  pr/!served  to  commemorate  the  memorable  vactgry  over  theT 
Spanish  armada,  «id  other  curious  antiques;  .248.-^Aocgunt  of  the  ^ 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  for  the  use  of  tl>e  garrison  of  the 
Tower,  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  pfeci nets ;  252.--Account  of  several 
of.the  eminent  and  illustrious,  persons  who  forfeited  their  liv«s^o  tyran-, 
•  nf,  and  -were  buried  here;  253  to  256.~Description  of  fhe  royal 
Menagerie  in  the  Tower,-  256  ;-7-and  of  other  places  therein  not  tefori?. 
mentioned;  257  .—Account  of  the  Warders  and  their  origin;  259.— 
Government  of  the  Tower,  and  brief  re-capitulation  of  the  purpose  to 

;       which  it  is  applied;  260.  .     ou  i  »    tj  virr 

' hill,  observations  on  a  passage  m  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI If. 

relating  to  this  place,  4nd  the  stricture*  of  cerUm  critics  on  the  samfl^^ 

subject;  222.  r^       .    . 

street  ward,  history  of  its  siUiation,  extent,  boimdanes,  and  goveruf 


ment;  88.  i     .     i  .i 

Trade  and  learning,  the  two  great  sources  of  fortune  and  splendor  to  the 
people  of  England;  6  ;- -the  former  to  be  accounted  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  thccountry;— ibid. -Strictures  on  trade,  and  the  honour 
attached  to  it ;  7  ;— number  of  illu»tr#>us  persons  concerned  in  it,  their 
oames,   tides,  and  occupations ;  8.~  fhe  nobility  and  gentry  have 
their  origin  from  the  citizens  of  London  ;  ibid.— proofs  of  the  a.ssertion ; 
P— Conclusion  (kawn  from  the  above  premies;    12.— Number   of 
ships  employed  in  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  their  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  and  the  value  of  their  imports  and  exports;   15,  16.— 
Honourable  character  of  the  merchants  and  traders  ot  London ;  55. — 
State  of  the  coal  trade  of  London,  and  the  quantities  imported  at  dif- 
fident periods ;  278. 
Tragedy,  dreadful  one  acted  by  the  Jews  at  York,  when  assailed  by  the 

populace;' 371.  ^    ,  '       ,  ^ 

Trinity  church,  ^lylinories,  description  of  that  edifice  and  its  monu- 
ments; l8C,    .          .  ^ .  . 
3  Trinity 


xvi  mKx;  V0£:II. 


Tiimty  Hook,  Tower-hiU,  detcriptioa  of  It  and  its  cnriostiQ;  ft:- 
enumeration  of  the  powess  vested  in  the  oorpontkHH  to  irtidi  i  i 

T^'^I^IWMkifi  of  the  prison  so  called,  its  ancient  situatkia,ai!i 
^-WffP^'^^Vhich  it  was  applied;  120. 
T^!^^f^smUlJt^  tn4e  with  En^Uuid ; 


1 


13- 

UkV. 

Vnion  fife  office,  description  thereof  t  193. 
Vtntry  ward,  account  of,  its  origin,  «id  the  name  <rf  its  streets  aal 
pal  magistrates ;  03. 

Walbfook  wffd,  its  origin,  sitoation,  and  govcmmfiat ;  92. 

H^aUoon  chuich^  history  of  that  edifice;  448. 

Wards,  thdi;  munber  in  London,  their  oiiiie%  oi|ghv  ota^d 

boimdaries;  VI. 
Water  bailiif  of  Ltmdoo,  his  office  and  emlqjrineiMt ;  41. 
Watermen's  haU,  despripthm  of  that  building,  ^nd  ite  use;  m^4^ 
'    and  orders  for  the  regulation  and  oootraul  gf  the  oompanj  d^^ 
.men;  S93.-— Number  ()f  apprentices  annuaily  admitted  iwotiib*' 

pany,  and  number  of  whemes  natigated  by  them  on  the  7hma;SL 
Westminster,  number  of  churches  in  that  city ;  59. 
William  Rufus,  anecdotes  of  him  and  his  Jewish  subjects;  369, 5I&* 
Will  Somers,  Henry  the  Eighth's  jester,  some  .acxxxmC  o£  km;  Ai* 
Wool,  the  graat  emolument  to  be  derived  from  it;  4^  n. 

Y. 

Yarmouth,  number  of  persons  destroyed  there  by  the  plague  is  fbti'' 

.teenth century;  192,  n.  . 

Yoric,  dreadful  tragedy  acted  by  the  Jelrs  m  that  city,  when  pers8fl» 

and  driven  to  despair  by  the  populace  in  the  reign  of  Ridiard  i.;^<' 

Z. 
Znich,  particulars  of  the  iioble  family  of  that  name ;  157. 


'^ 


rrmtc4  bj  W.  Stiatford,  Ciown-Couit  TcDpi*-^*         (^ 


